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PREFACE. 


TIMES • Ifl'STORY OF THE WAR lias hwn framed with the 
object ot producing an account of the great ]pont(*st now in progress, 
which shall be at once popular and authoritativ(‘. While striving 
to be popular in Ihe liest sens(‘ of th(‘ word, and endeavourinj^ 
to discuss the political factors which hav(^ led up to the (uisis and the 
military operations of th(‘ war, in a manner which will prove useful to those who 
hav(‘ not hitherto follbvv(Kl Furopean policy with any viay (;lose attention, this 
history will also aim at seeming a genuim* position as a work of reference. It will 
be an account written by men of great ex])(‘rience in fiolitieal, military,, and naval 
matters, and will contain a gr(‘a.t deal of first-hand material which will be really 
valuable to historians of the future. 

Readers of The Times will not need to be fold that it ])ossesses unique facilities 
for supfdying a narrative of tin* kind here indicated. The Times stall of foreign 
correspondents has for y(‘ars been celebrated for the knowItMlge and insight into 
political and social conditions which its members possess. I'licMr efforts have 
combined to make the foreign pages of The Times the most ;u*eunUe ri‘view of current 
foreign affaii’s published in any paper in (b(‘ woild. K(piidly w('ll-known are the 
military and naval correspondents of The 'Tim'^s, who art', by universal (amsent. 
amongst the most brilliant (Exponents of tht'ii’ r(‘speeti\’(‘ subjt'cts. 

The service's ol th(' sjM'ci.d staff of war co:'respond('nts now acting for The Times 
in tlie theatre of war ^\ill l)e availal ]v for this historV. Many of their graphic and 
moving descriptions of ('vents In Belgium, and along tlu' Franco- Bt'lgian frontier, 
have already aiqu'art'd in The Times. '|']?e bt'st of these descriptions of ('ve-witm'sses 
of the actual .scenes of battle will la* (*mf)loy('d'in this woik. As tlit'y aie the copy- 
right of The Times it is scarcely lU'cc'ssary to state that tlu'v cannot be used else- 
re. A word should al.so be said about th(‘ maps which will aj)pear in the pre.sent 
work. Tlu'y will, for the nH)st part, be re[)rodue('d from thos(‘ appearing in the pages 
of The Times, but in some ea.ses special maps will be prepari'd for particular purposes. 
They are in all cases specially de.signed to illustratt' the immediate points under 
review at the moment, and very special pains have been taken to secure their 
accuracy in every particular. 
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It is, for obvious reasons, impossible that a history of contemporary events, 
many of the most important of which arc shrouded in the fog of war, can lay claim 
to the fullness of information, and consequently the stability of judgment, which arc 
within reach of an historian writing many years after the events have taken place. 
But it will be the endeavour of the com})osei*s of this history to approximate as 
nearly as may be to the historical standard attainable in ordinary circumstances, 
and so far as the conditions allow to present a faithful record of the progress of 
the struggle whi(*h is the subject of their narrative. The history of this War will 
not consist nu'rely of a rhume of matter which has appeai’ed in The Times, but 
will draw upon othei' sources - as well, with the object of laying before the public 
th(' most iu*curat(' and eompl(‘t(‘ account of the War that will for a long time be 
available. 

In. Older to attain this result The Times, in addition to its own staff, has suc- 
ceeded hi obtaining tlu' services of writers well versed in Military and Xaval affairs 
and in foreign political matters not always sufficiently comprehended in this country. 
The genei’al supervision and arrangement of the volumes is in the charge' of tlu' 
Editor of the various special supplements which, whetlier dealing with individual 
countries oi‘ with great industries, have Ix'e'ii recognized all ovei* the world for their 
authority and completeness. 


August, 1014. 



CHAPTKR I. 

POLITICAL ANTECEDENTS 
TO THE WAR. 

HiiiTii OF (Ikrman wort.d i’olk’v — (Jkrmanv and Ilrssi\ (Ifkmwv tn Sooth America 
AN i.) IN ArRi('\ - - 'PiiK Krccfr telkoram — Exploitation of pme I?oi:r War -- The 
Krant'o-Kussian Ali-i\n('K - An<;lo-Fri-:n(’II Aorkement of liMII - - Anolo-IIlhkian Aoree- 
MENT OF 1007 E.\STERN CRISIS OF IOOS-0 AM) (JeRMANV's ARMED DIFLOM ACA' AoADIR 
(RISES OF 1011 (iROWTir OF THE (JeRMAN XaV\’ 'rUlO HaLKAN WARS OF 1012-111 - 
Disarlement of Ti rkev - - (Jermanv and Enoland Increase of the (Jehman Army 
- -.Il'NE 2S, 1014, All'RDER OF THE ArCHDCKE EeRDINAND -- AcsTRIAV CLTIMATCM TO 

Servia — Analysis of the Parliamentary White rAFiot Ai'irrcDE of (Jerman^- - - 
'rilE “INFAMOCS” FROI’OSAL Al’lMOAL OF 'I’HE ',I\INC OF I’HE HeLOIANS TO KjNO 

(lEOROE V. -- 4\iE EkITTSII CLTIMATHM — (JeBMAN* FEELINC. 


N eve 11 ])robjil>ly in tlic }Hst,orv of Mk; 

world, not oych in tho liEst. yours of 
th(^ Niipoloiinic doininat.ion, luistlwTo 
taken j)laoo sued) a display of war- 
like passion as nianifostod itst^lf in tlio most 

S countries of I'kiropo at tho Ix^f^inniiiji; 

it, 1914. TluMi was stuni how frail 
commercial and jiolitical forces on 
lodt^rn cosmopolitanism had fondly 
ndlod for the obliteration of nat.onal liarricrs. 
The elaborate system of European linaii(*o 
which, in tho opinion of some, had reiidorod 
war impossible no more availed to avert the 
catastrophe than the Utopian aspirations of 
international Socialism, or the links with which 
a common culture had bound togetlj^r the more 


educated classes of tlu* (’ontinent. The world 
of en'dit s(*t to work to adapt itself to condi- 
tions wliieh seemed, for a moment, to thiTatiMi 
it witJi annihilation. Tlu^ voie(\s of the advu- 
eates of a world -wide fraternity and (Ujiiality 
were droM'ned in a. roar of hostile ])reparation. Tla^ 
groat gulfs that sepa.ra.te Slav, J.atiii, Teuton, 
and Anglo-Saxon wia-e revealed ; and tho force's 
which (h'eide the d(‘stini(^s of the world wer(‘ 
gauntly expresse;! in tca’ins of racial antagonism. 

V(^t, though the racial factor was tlie jire- 
domiiuiting forc(^ in this tremendous strujigle, 
it was nevert.heless tho instrunumt of varying 
policies and ideals. Russia stood forth as tlio 
representative and protectress of Slav nation- 
ality and religion against Teutonic encroachment 
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LUXEMBURG. 


iiiid oppression. Fraiiee, bound to Hussia by 
tho oxigeneies of national existcMico, nmrchod to 
supj)ort an ally (»f alic'u faith and race. Austria 
wont to war in tlie hopo of cementing lior ill- 
compacted dominions by the su])jugation of a 
mere akin to a portion of her own s.ibjects, Eng- 
land, the Moth(*r of a world-IOmpire “ brought 
forth ill liberty, ' stood forward as the friemd of 
small nations, ami as tho upholder of the 
European balance which she hatl once main- 
tained against the ambition of Si)a.in and 
France, and witli which her own security was 
inextricably inv'oJved. Together with Frarure, 
now freed from her old dreams of European 
domination, she ap]jeared as tlie protagonist 
of European democracy and liberty against the 
militarism of Germany, as th(^ upholder of 
political idealism against the materialism of 
I’russia. (lermany, nurturetl on the doctrines 
of Elausewitz and’ Treitschke, strong in her 
belief in’ the? suthciency of the law of force 
and in her power to fulfil its con- 
ditions, confidimt in tho memory of 

earlier suceess('s and in tluj energies 

of the I’eutonic peoples, aspinul through 
Euroi)ean victory to world- wid(^ dominion. 
Like Napol(M)n she looked for ships, commerce 
and colonies ; like him she prepannl to wage 
war on land and sea, and lik(^ him in the days 
of his decadence, and forgetful of the ally of 
1813, she strove to strengthen her moral position 
by posing as tho bulwark of Europe against 
Muscovite barbarism. Alone of the great 
powders Italy stood aside. Di]:)lomatieally she 


was justihul in (^x(‘nsing herself from joining 
the other iiaanlxTs of the Triple Alliance on 
the ground that sh(‘ was not bound to ])artici- 
pate in a war of aggn^ssion ; nationally the 
re])ugnanee of h(T peo])U‘ for th(^ urmatnral 
alliances with tlu^ German Powers mad(^ joint 
action with them impt>ssil)l(‘. '^riu^ smaller 
countries announec'd tlanr laMitrality ; th(^ 
pn'caricmsnoss of tlahr ])ositi()n was sufhciently 
(Miiphasized by the fact that most, of them,, 
im hiding SwitzcaTind, Swtulen, Turkey, Holland,, 
and Ih'lginm, thought it nee(‘ssary to aecoin- 
pariy th(^ announecinent by a (‘om])l(^te inobiliza- 
tion. 

One fe(‘liiig, apparent from the first and 
d(M^]M*ning in stnaigth and \'olume as the war 
])roeeeded, dominated not merely the p()})ulations 
a.lli(xl against tlu^ German I*ow(ts, but those 
beyond the area of eonflict . This was antagonism 
to Germany as the author of the war and to 
the systcan for whieli her Govca'iirnont stood. 
Outside l](*r frontiers and those of Austria 
hardly one rejjnjscmtative voice was raised in 
Iier just illeat ion. IhT arrogance, her pyfiicul 

disngard for th^^ rights of <^>thers, ™ 
gracc^fnl triuitment of ambassadorK^and 
foreigners, her use of brute force, estranged 
symt)athy and roused against her believers 
in humanity and liberty in all parts of tho world. 
The American Press was not the least loud 
in its denunciations. In the words of Colonel 
Stoffel, the French military attach6 at Berlin 
before the war of 1870, it was felt that the 
Prussians were a race ‘‘ sans passions genereuses.’^’ 
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lisliiiviil of any otlior syst(‘rn of allianros than 
th(* Tri|)l(‘ Allian( <‘. w hich (UTtnany (lofriinated. 
It was, ill fhr* main, a policy of conservative 
concentration, and he never concealed his 
reluct anee to take tlu‘ risks of specnlativ'c 
entangleiiKMits, whether in tlie Balkans or 
beyond tlie si'as, wliich might hav'c endangered 
his main position. 

This dill not satisfy the Kmperor \\illianrs 
more ardcMit imagination, llis ambition was 
to transtbrm the (Jerman I'anpin* from a pnn*ly 
continental Bower into a world Bower. This 
involv(‘d till' snhstitntion of a world policy 
for Bismarck's policy of bhiropean concentra- 
tion. Let ns recall briefly the chi(‘f stages of 
the ImptTial Kakt^'s Brogress." Tlio old 
chancellor was dismissed in 1801). two years 
after the Kaiser's aeeession to the throne. 
The famous re insurance ” Treaty with 
Kiissia was dropped and witli it the coping- 
stone of the diplomatic system which Bismarck’s 
genius had built up. The Kaiser preferri'd to 
n‘ly on the Asiatic interests of Russia to 


THE GRAND DUCHESS OF LUXEMBURG 

The noblcT (puilities of th(» (liMinaii p<‘ople ' 
w’ere forgotten ; and th(*y were simply r(‘gar(k‘d 
as the instrmii(‘iit of a systtan dangerous to 
all that was best in t^nropc'an civilization. 
The despcTale opposition that their soldiers 
were to encounter from the countries they 
invaded was the measure of tin* intensity of 
this feeling. Tlu> omission of the directors 
of (lerman policy to reckon with it was the 
measurt' of their stat(*smanship. 

The war was, idiove all. Imperial (Jermany's 
w'ar, not m^^rely because tliroughout the final 
crisis slic aloiK* of all the I’owers might have 
averted it and did not, but Ix'cause it was 
the direct and inimitable outcome of the trans- 
formation which her whole policy underwent 
during the reign of t\'illiam 11. 

Bismarck, who dt'lilHTart'ly fought thre<‘ 
wars, 1804, 1800, and 1870, in ordt'r to create 
a German Empire and rest on* (Jerman national 
unity under tlu* .Tgis of J^russia, was a man of 
blood and iron, but lie was also a grt*at states- 
man# So long as la* n*maiued at the lu'lm tin* 
policy of Imperial Germany was mainly con- 
fined to the undiminished maint<*nance of the 
dominant ])Osition she had acquired in Europe 
after 1870. This object he attained by sub- 
stituting where he could binding allian<*es for 
more friendships, whilst his diplomacv' laboured 
unceasingly to keep all other Powers, as far 
as possible, apart, and so to prei^ent the estab 
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paralyse her influence in Europe and so his 
first dramatic appearance on the larger stage 
of world-policy was liis cooijcration with Kussia 
in the Far East at the ch^se of the ^^'ar between 
China and Japan, when he joined in 1S95 
with Kussia and her more unwilling ally, France, 
in iinposirg upon the Japanese th(^ surrender of 
a large part of tho S])oils of victory. ( -liiua herself • 
was soon to fool the weight of the “ mailed 
fist ” in the seizure of Kiaochao in 1897, and 
again in 1900 in the dispatch of a largo expo - 


America, and if he could have succeeded in his 
attempts to use Groat Britain against the United 
States at the time of tho Spanish- American war 
of 1898 he would soon have driven tho “ mailed 
fist ” tlirough the Monroe doctrine. But of this 
phase of German world policy the annexation of 
Samoa remains as the only important acJiieve- 
mont. Our loyalty to our American kinsmen 
forced him to fall back upon Africa as tho more 
promising field for Gorman expansion. There, 
however. Great Britain inevitably blocked his 



BERLIN. 


ditionary force which, if it arrived too lat(‘ 
for the relief of the Pi'kiiig l.»('gations, spri'ad 
terror of tho German naiiKi throughout Northern 
China. 'L’he severe blow inllicled by tht' 
Jai)anese arms on BussiaVs policy of adventim' 
in Asia, which the Kaiser had steadily en- 
couraged, was a serious check to Germany's 
political cakadations, but it scarcely affeett'd 
the campaign of pCac(*ful pcia'tration which 
she was waging at tho sam<* time for the econo- 
mic con<]U(‘st of (Miina, chiefly at the expense 
of British interests. 

But it was not only in the Far East 
that Germany was pegging-out claims for 
“ a place in tho sim.” For a moment th(i 
Kaiser undoubtedly cast his eye on South 


way by her mere presi^uiu^. Her dillic.ulties 
could alone bti Germany's o[)portunities. So 
whilst Germany ])ick(Hl u[) such cruml)S as she 
could in VVe^st and (\aitral a.nd East Afri(*a with- 
out coming act ually t( h'ggerlKuids with Great 
Britain, tlu^ Kaiser eagerly watched and on- 
coun?g(Hl the growing estrangement between 
Bo(‘r an<l Britoiu The Jameson Baid gave him, 
as he llmught, his opportunity, and tho notorious 
Krug(‘r teh'gnim was tlu.^ first open (^liallenge 
flung to British pow(^r. It miscarried, partly 
owing to the unexpect(Hl outburst of h'cling it 
provoked throughout the British Empire, and 
partly owing to the faihu’o of German dijilomaciy 
to elicit any cordial respt)nsfi in T'aris or St. 
P(?tcrsburg. During the Bo(^r War tho Kaisor 
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proceodotl more cautiously. Again Franco and 
Russia declined to swallow tlu' baits he dangled 
hi'fore ilioni, and (.h^rinany was not yet in a [)osi- 
tion to measure herselt’ unaided against the 
naval power of Dritain. Dut the grc‘at wa.V(' 
of Anglophobia which had Ixvn allowed to 
sweep over ( Jennany during tlu* Bo(^r War did lu. t 
spend itself wliolly in vain. It served to 
carry .safely into ])ort the sche/n(*s which th<' 
Kaiser had Jilready formed for a ({('nnan lle(‘t 
that should at least give pause' to th(' izreatesl 
sea-power. “The 'IVident/’ la* d(*clared. 
“ must be in our fist,” and from that moment 
Cermany began steadily to face the ultimate 
issue, which the greatest f)f Jier modern historians 
had already clearly dc'fined. “ W hen we liave 
settled our accounts with France and with 
Russia, will (;ome tlu? la.st and grc'attvst .settle- 
ment of ac(;ounts with (Ireat Jhitain.” 

Combined with the wonderful dtnclopment 
of German comuKTce and industry the Kaiser’s 
world-policy, which had achieved not a few 
brilliant if s<.)mewhat superficial succeH.scs, was 
W('ll calculated to intoxicate* a nation whudi 
had been raised within 40 y(*ars on to an 
astounding pinnacle of material ])ower and 
prosperity. Hut it wa> undermining the very 
foundations of the Bismarckian (*ditice. The 
Kaiser s succe.ssive excursions and alarums were 
felt on all sides to constitute a new dangi'r 
to the peace of the world, and the Powers 


which the great Chancellor had succeeded in 
ket'ping asundtT began gradually to draw nearer 
together. First had come the Franco- Russian 
Alliance, but so long as there were long-standing 
difteiences and jealousies between the two 
alli(‘s and Great Britain their allianco could 
bo regarded in Berlin as .scarcely l(*ss tbreat(ai- 
ing to Gr(uit Britain than to Germany. The 
outlook was compl(‘t('ly changt'd when first 
FVance and then Russia (k'cided to compo.so 
their dilTcTcnces and to suKstituto friendly 
understandings for their old antagonisms. 

The measun* of Germany’s wrath v\4ien the 
x\nglo- French Agreement of 1904 was an- 
nounccMl to the world was gauged in tlu^ follow- 
ing year l>v the violent fjuarrel she pi(4uxl 
with France over .Morocco, where hith(*rto she 
had nev(‘r profess(*d to liavi* any substantial 
interc'sts. By a campaign of brutal intimidation 
in Paris she succi‘ed('d in driving from otli(‘e 
the Mini.stt'r who had actuallv signed the* Anglo- 
French Agree'uaait, M. I)('lcas.se, but thanks 
to the hnal support which this (fountry 
gave to France at the Algeciras (Vmfenaict^ 
Germany failetl utterly in li(‘r chu'f obj<*ct. 
Tin* .A ngh)- French entente which she ha-d hoped 
to break np had onl>' Ix'iai strengl hcTK'd by tlmt 
ordeal. Thrc'e yc'ars later the Anglo- Russian 
Agn'cnaait fuitla'r and still more grievously 
disturbt'd Gia’inany s calculations. Here in(h*('d 
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slio luid born boistod on her own potard. 
For Knshia's policy of mlventiiF(' in Asia, \\lii(‘h 
the Ka.is(*r bad spared no pains to oiic<)iira.iio in 
order to div(‘rt bor oiKT^ios from l^airopi', laid 
not only laialod lior in disaster, but Jiad com- 
pelled b(“r to reconsidiM* her whole position, ajid 
induced tlu' elaisteiied mood in which she would 
alone hav^(‘ bcc'ii willing to Widconu^ overtures for 
a friendly uudersta-udinjx with this country. 
Russia was fain to realize that, whilst she had 
been pouring out blood and treasure in ihv Far 
t’ast, (Jermany laid been steadily entreiKthinj^ 
herself at ( V)nstant inople as the paramount 
])ower in the Xea-r Fast, and larjjjidy at the 
expense of Russia laa'self. The Raj^hdad 
Railway w^as in('r(*ly the outward and visible 
symbol of a (lerman nutinniise on Turkey 
wliich had be^un with the Kaiser’s sensational 
visit to Abdul Hamid in IS98, when the 
“ Red Sultan’.s ” bands were still (Iripihn^ with 
tho blood of the Armenian massacres. ^Vhilst 
(Jerrnan enterprise was beinj^ lu^ed on to the 
economic exploitation of Turkey, (Jemian 
political influence at ^bl<liz and the direct 
control exercised ov(m* Turkish military affairs 
by (Herman military missions justifie<l tln^ 
Kaiser in boasting that every Turkish Army 
Corps was an addition to the armed forces of 
the Triple Alliance. Russia had been pursuing 


tiu^ shadow in the P'ar Fast, and (lermany luid 
tilcbed aw'ay from iier tlu* sFibstance in the 
Near Fast. 

H(‘nc(' the Anglo-Russian AgriMMucad (.f 1907, 
which, following on the Am»lo-Freneh Agreement 
of 1004, msulted in the 4’ripl<^ Fnt<‘nt(‘. There 
was, as tlie (Hermans W(*rt‘ th(‘msel\ t‘s ultimat(‘ly 
bound to admit, nothing more e.ggrc'ssive in this 
diplomatic grouping than in tlu* Triple Alliance* 
wbieb> (lermany laid initialed, so long as (Her* 
many was not lu'iself contemphil ing aggression. 
None the less Rerlin rc.sented tla* Anglo- 
Russian Agrt*ement even na^rc* bitterly 
than she had r<‘sented tlu* Anglo-French 
Agr(H‘ment, and again within a year there 
followed a des])eratt‘ attem])t to break down 
the 4’ri])le Fnt(‘nle before it had time to con- 
solidate*. Austria ! fungary was on this occasion 
giv<‘u the It'ading ])art at the oiitset. Tho 
Ne-ar Fasti‘rn crisis of 1908-0 which grew out 
of the* amu'xation of Rosnia and Herz(‘govina 
to the* ilapsbiirg dominions was in many 
r<‘sp('cts Vv-ry analagous to the (*risis which 
ha-i resulted in the present War. For it assumed 
its most dangerous form wlicn Russia pre'ssed 
Vienna for compensations for the little kingdom 
of Servia. Russia, however, was not then in a 
position to fatie (Hermany in her “ shining 
armour,” and a scarcely -veiled Ultimatum 
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from Berlin won tmollier tt'inporary triiunpli 
for the Kaiser’s; armed di])lomacy. Nevertlie- 
lesft, in s|)ile of this outward success, t}ie Kais(*r 
had jv^aiu failed in his lujiin object. The 
Triple KuU'ute survived this shock just as the 
Aru^'lo- French Af^retnuent liad survived Ijio first 
OenruMi ous.lauuht in Moroc(*o. 

The KaiscT, howevc'r, Wiv; not yt‘t cured of his 
illusions, and in the Freiudi occupation of Fez 
in 10 11, at a tijoe wlien Kiiirland was passing 
throuj^li a dillicult domestic crisis, he saw 
another chaiujo of smash iii^ the Entente. The 
dispahdi of the PautluT to A^radir was an even 
more direct provocation to France than had 
been the Kaisc'r’s own (l<'monstrative visit to 
Tangier in 1005. Jt wjl; destined to still 
more signal failure, ({n -at Britain's loyalty to 
France again never waveiv'd, nor did Frencli 
y)atieiK‘e and m^^leration give wca'. (Germany, 
it is true, S(‘cured a slice of Frc'iich Colonie.l 
territory towards tlu* ( oiigo, but the Entcsite 
remained intact, (.h'rmaiiy's main consolation 
was a fresh outburst of Anglophobia, with a 
now Navy Bill deliberi'-U'ly based upon iintriK* 
Htateinents regiinling BritisJi naval prepani- 
tions “ to fall upon (ieriujiny.” 

In this ])lace it is worth while to summarize 
the seri(<s of steps by which the Emperor 
William during tlu^ past 15 years sought to 
forward the growth of tia^ ({erriian Navy. 
11 is embarcatioi) upon a world ])olicy was neces- 
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sarily accompanied by tho development of the 
wea])on upon which tho realization of such a 
policy must depend. It was, as wo have 
smi, the South .African War that on* 
abhxl the EmjK^ror finally to suppress 
(Jerman reluctance to unlimited naval 
expenditure, and upon ground prepared 
by an unparall(^led campaign of anti-British 
calumny to create universal enthusiasm for 
(Jerman sea ])ower. Immediately after Presi- 
d(!nt Krug(T’s Ultimatum the Emperor de- 
clared : We are in bitter nwd of a powerful 

Berman navy. Mad i not been refused tlie 
increase for which 1 repeatedly pn^ssod during 
tho early years of my n^ign, how diffennit would 
be our position today.” In 1!)0() tho first 
great Navy Bill \mis introductHl with the 
phrase : — ” (iermauy must have a fleet of such 
strength that even for the mightiest naval 
j>ower a war with her would iinolvo such 
risks as to jc'opardize its own suiiremacy.” 
Th(au*((forward then^ was no turning bacik. 
Th(a*e was a second Navy Bill in 19()(>, a thirtl 
in 1908, and a. fourth in 1912, and although th(‘ 
Bill of 1912 addtnl about 15,000 oOicers and 
m<‘u tlu'n? was to have been a furtlu^r i^creas(^ 
of perronud in 1914. Most of the increase's were 
carri(‘d upon artiileial wa\('s of Anglophobia, 
although explained with soft words. Most 
strenuous n'sistimce Wiis orh'red to all sugges- 
tions or propijsals of tlisarmament, and tho 
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BELGRADE. 


succ(^s.siv(^ (efforts of British (Jovcnimcnts 
to arrivo at soroo agrocujieiit w(T(^ always 
treated as livpoerisy. In 1011, when th(^ 
Agadir crisis tliroalcaied war, tluv (aaMtuiii naval 
authorities had to admit tlaw w(Te not riNwly. 
From about 1012 they w<Te abl(‘ to say that 
“ (lermany had a tUn^t of such strength that 
oven for the might i(?st naval power a war with 
her Mould iiuolvc^ such risks as to jeopardize 
its own supremacy.” 

'riiere can no doubt that (Jernuui naval 
policy was throughout directed against England, 
It Mas explained in all sorts of Mays; at first as 
aiming only at a modest dchaice of ({crman 
triule, but it Mas aUvays (essentially a challengce 
to England in the matter that Mas most vital to 
England and to her alone. J f England ri'niaint'd 
in “ s])lendid isolation ” as far as otluT PoMers 
.wore concerned, she could meet the growth of a 
groat navy on the otlaT .side of the North Sea 
only by direct agreement with (lermany, at the 
expense of other Powers and of her own Im- 
perial interests, or by Mar. Ono effect of 
Germany’s naval ehalkmgo- much to lier con- 
tinual surprise — was to Mold oven more firmly 
the fabric of the British Empire, and to 
strengthen the ties betw(Hm (Irciat Britain and 
the Dominions b('yond the s('as. 'fhe ot h(*r main 
effect was to give England’s frkmdships with 
France and Russia a shape which, although 
the British (government maintained ibs freedom 


to the very (*nd, reiuh^nHl naval and military 
coo])eration more and more yirobable. Up to 
the very end G(*rmimy could have altered lu^r 
(H)ur.se if she had wished to do so, and England 
rernaiiKul fn^^ to mgotiati^ for the limitation of 
expcmditun^ ujion armanumts which she earn- 
estly desin^d. But G(‘rmany clung steadily 
to Ikt ambitions. Twif^e- in 1005 and 1011 — 
British (lovtTnmcnts had to avert European 
war by jilain intimations to (lermany that 
England would stand by France. Jn Novem- 
IxT, 1012, the position w’as defined in an cx- 
(^hange of letters between Sir Edward Grey and 
th(» fVench Ambas.sador in London. Sir 
Edward (Irey th(‘n wrote : 

hYoni lirn(‘ to time in recent years the Fn'ncli and 
British naval and military exjieiis hav(‘ eonsulted 
fK)Kel.lvr. It ha.s always he<‘n understood that such 
consultation does not n‘sf,ri(rti l.he fuMalom of either 
(loveriniKmt to (l«M;ide at any fut ure tim(‘ whether or 
not t'O a,ssist t-h(* f>lh«‘r hy arnu'd force. We have 
agHMMl that (lonsuliation between exists is not, 
and ouglil. not to he iH'garded a.s, an engagimumt t hat 
commits either (Jovc'rnrmmt t<j action in a contingeruy 
t-li^d hans not arisen and may luwu r ari.se. The ilLsposi- 
tion, for inst-ania*, of the lYiuich and British Fle(‘t.s 
ivspi'ctively at Bie ]»resent monumt is not based upon 
an engagenumt. t o coopcTate in war. 

^ ou hav(‘, how(‘ver, ])ointKsl out that, if eil her 
(iov(‘rnm(‘nl; had grave rea.son to expect an unpro- 
v«)ked attack by a tliird Power, it might, become es,>en- 
tial to know w’^hellu^r it could in that event depend 
upon th(‘ armed assistance of t he otlier. 

I agns^ that, if either Government hsid. grave reason 
to exp(*ct an unprovoked att.ack by a thinl Power, or 
.something that thi*(*aten(‘d l.he general pejUM*, it should 
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iininediatoly discuss with the ot.lu'r wli(‘th(*i’ both 
(Joverniruuits should act to ])i(‘vciit agjjivs- 

sion and to prc'scrvc* peace*, a.nd, if so, what. ni(‘asures 
tlioy would be prepared to fake* in common. If tlu'se 
me.'isiires involved action, the ]»Ians of the p:<‘iu*ra.l 
statTs would ati once* be* take*n iiite) (M)iisideration anel 
the' CJove*rrime*ul.s would then elee^iele what etTe'ct shoulel 
l)e* j'ive*!! t.o t hemi. 

In 1912 came tlio. '^Purkish ti!id Balkan Wars. 
TJie war bflwtvii Italy and Turkov Avas by no 
means alto^edlier welcoiiK* to (lermany. If, on 
tlie one jiand, it made* Italy iiie)re de*])endent 
upon bor ( Jerjiian allies, and ineide'iitall v' er(*ated 
a O()od de'al < f friction betweeui Italy and France, 
it was calculated to imi)air te) seune extent 
Germany’s position in (’onstantiiU)])le, Avliere 
tlu*. Turks felt, not unnaturally, sur]wise and 
indignation at finding tliems(*lv(’S attacked by 
e>n(^ of tlu'^ mcmbc'i's of the dViple Alliance. 
Far more disconcerting, howeve’r, to (Jermaiiy 
were the rc'sults of the Balkn-n Wars, 1912- 1912. 
The enfeeble ment of d’urkey and tlie new par- 
tition of her Furo])('an provinces before (lerinanv 
]uv_l eompletc'd her exi)le)italion of tlie 'Purkish 
Empire, and th(* aggraiLdisr ineiit of Servia and 
(Ireece, wliich barred tlu*. way to Salonika 
against Austria and c]u*ck(*d the growth of 
Austro -Oer I na!i prepond(*rance in the Balkan 
Peninsula, constituted a severe, if indirect, blow 
to the whole fabric of Euro])ean relationships 
which the Austro- German alliance had slowly 
ani laboriously sought to build up. Incident- 
ally. the exacerbation of the always latent 


jealousy between Austria and Italv, barely 
veilotl by the outward appearances of co »pera- 
tion in Albania, undermined, to a degr(*(* wliich 
the Italian dt'claration of lu'utrality has suddenly 
illuminated, tlu^ foundations of the Triple 
Alliance in which Italy had been for many y(*ars 
the prisoiK'r rather tJiaii the partner of Austria 
and (hTinany. 

During the first Balkan W^ar Germany un- 
(piestioiiably regarded every defeat by Turkey 
as a victory of the Slav forces, and iis far as 
Servia was concerned the* results of the second 
war wi*r<‘ still mon^ uii])ahitabl(^ to Germany, 
inasmuch as tin* failure of tlu* Bulgarian attack 
w’as a fuitlier failure for the Austro-German 
<liplomaev wliieli had (certainly encouraged it. 
In spite of the recapture of Adrianoplc^ by the 
'Purks, Geriiuuiy could no longer count witJi the 
same confideive on tlie cooperation in any 
lMirop(‘an eoufliet of the largi* number of 'Piirkish 
j*„rmy corps whieii the lhn])eror William had been 
accustom! (1 to ri'gard as additional army corp.s 
of the (J(‘rman Army. The rapprochement 
with England during and after the Balkan Wars, 
out of \viii(!h Gi'rman di]>loma(iy miMle a good 
deal of capital at the time, was in these cirenm- 
st ancles, as far as Germany was concerned, a com- 
])uLsory rapprochement for a purely temporary 
]>urpose. As soon as the fortunes of war turned 
so unexpectedly against Turkey it was ob- 
viously Germany's interest to cooperate with 
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England in arresting as rapidly as })ossihle the 
progress of liostilitios during the first war, and 
for similar reasons again iJuring the secjond war, 
as soon as the Bulgarian effort was soon to 
failed. How little, nevertheless, Cennan policy 
was directed towards any pennanent preserva- 
tion of Ihiropeaii peace subs(Hpient events 
abundantly showed. 

Before tho end of B)]2 rJernuiiiy had resolved 
upon enormous increases of tla^ Army. It 
was armouneed in (he spring of tliut they 

were to cost from £()0,000,000 to 000, 000. 

Although the peace strtMigtli of the Army had 
only a year before been inereasi'd to .544,000, 
it was increased further to (3t)l,000, and all 
the most im])ort!mt ineasurt's w(‘ro treated as 
“urgent” and eaiTU'd out by October, 101*1. 
Ill introdueiug the Army and Taxation Bills 
the Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bt'lhinann- 
Hollweg, said: 

One thin}' r(‘m.'iius doubt- if it. should 

ever roiu‘‘ to a Europcaii contljigi’at ion which set, 
SlavPHttnn a^^ninst, (h’rmnnrntum, it is then for* us n 
disailvantagc tliat the ]H)sitioii in the balance of forc;cs 
which >vas occupied hithc'i'to by Eui‘opo,'in 45irkey 
is now filler I iti pa.rt b\ Slav slates. 

He fjrofessed a p(‘rfunctory Ix licf in the possi- 
bility of continu<‘d gf)od relations between 
Russia and Cermany. but tbe \\'lK>le speech 
was full of warnings and forebodings, and was 
as nearly a preface to the coming conflict ns 
diplomatic decency at, the moment allowed. 


The Army increases were indeed accompanied 
by a number of violent Press attacks, now 
uf)on Russia, now upon Prance, and occasionally 
upon both. ICnglaiid was left as far as possible 
out of all discussions, and every attempt was 
made to accentuate the imjirovement of Anglo - 
German relations, and to make tho most of 
.so-called “ negotiations,” especially with regard 
to the Portuguese colonies in Africa, which 
Germany believed to l>e already in her grasp. 
Jnterru])t(‘d only by a peculiarly venomous 
JTess assault upon Russia in Fchruary, 1914, 
matters drifted on until dune' 28, 1914, when 
tho Austrian Heir-appanait, the 'Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, and his morganatic wife, 
the Duchess of Hohenlx'rg, were murdered 
in tho strinds of Seraj('vo, the capital of ilio 
Bosnian province annex(‘d in 1909. The news 
interruj)ted a P»ritisli naval visit to Kiel. It 
was a great blow to tlu^ German FmpiTor, 
who for some yi'ars ])ast had coiirpUTcd his 
personal antipathy, and had created intimate 
ties with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
whose? policy as Emperor he lioped to guide 
and to control. His dreams for the^ next decade 
were shattered, and th(^ conflict with Iiu.s.sia, 
which it was probably liopcd to postpone a 
little longiT. was brought lu^arcr. fJermany, 
like Austria, eh(3S(? imrnediatedy to assume, 
without trustworthy evidence, that the 8era- 
jevo crime was the diriH't work of St‘rvia. and 
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that Soniii must ho punislKMl. As a. matter 
of fact. th(' Arch(lnk(* Kraiuas F(T(litian(l ami 
his wife, who had insisted u])Ofi accompanying 
him upon his perilous tour, w<*r(‘ wantonly 
exposed to a death for whicli the true respon- 
sibility will ])rohah]y he found to have lain less 
in Belgrade tlian in Vitaina. rnder the 
eireumstane(‘s, liowt‘\(‘r, all th(‘ row<Ts were 
ready to giv<^ Austria, any r(*asor>ahle amount 
of ‘‘ satisfaction ” and to justify any tr(‘atment 
of S(‘rvia which did not naaiace Ikt e\isl<'nee 
as a sovereign state. Austria-Hungary, liow* 
ever, was bent upon a military ])unishment of 
Servia, and Austria- 1 liuigary and (k'rniany 
together w(‘re luait upon either a In'sh humilia- 
tion of Russia or war. 'There was a lull of nearly 
thre(^ weeks after the StTajcNo erirne, and tlu'ii 
there was a furtlier fortnight r)f diplomacy 
beginning with the presentation by Austria 
to Servia of a monstrous Vltimatum, It) which 
was attached a pertMuploi'y demand for an 
entirely favourabit' answer within 4S hours. 
Within 48 hours Strvia, acting u|)on Russian 
advice, acce])ted all tlu^ Austrian demands 
e\cef)t two, which she asked to be reserved ff»r 
The Hague Tribunal. .Austria, however, im- 
mediately withdrew hw Minister from Belgrade, 
and opened liostilitics. Germany had placed 
herself in a situation ot nominal (fetaehmenl 
by avoiding direct knowledge* ot the' contents 
of the Austrian Note, and by showing readi- 
ness to communicate good advice from J.«ondoii to 
Vienna. As late as July 25, when Austria brok * 
off relations with Servia. the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs “did not believe that 


Germany really wanted war.” Kurojx* wiis 
soon undeceived. 

A Parliamentary W’liite Pa pea* entitk'd 
“ Gorrespondence Respecting th(' Kuropean 
Crisis *’ told with grim simplicity the grim story 
of the fruitless efforts to maintain pi‘acc. On 
.July 2() Sir Tklward Gg'y inrpiired whether 
Germany, Italy, and Eran(‘(» “would instruct 
their representative's in bondon to m(Hd- him 
in confer('nc(* immediately for the t)urpose 
of discovering an issue wlneli would prc'vent 
com|)lications.'’ Germany alone jefust‘d on 
the ground that “such a confcn'uce was not 
practicabK*. ’ 'Tia* German Kon'ign Si*cn‘tarv, 
Herr von ,Jag<*w, advanced many spi'cious ob- 
j<*ctions, and “ thought it would b<' b(\st ” 
(.July 27) to await the outcome of an (‘xchango 
of vk'ws b(*twe('n \’i(‘nna and St. Petc'rsburg. 
Th(' very ru'xt day Austria de'clared wai- against 
Servia, and Russia ri'plied by a [)artial mobiliza- 
tion of her forces. 

'Threci days Ix'fore, the Russian Mituster for 
ForeigTi Affairs lead imf>ressed upon the British 
Arnbassatlor in St. IN'U'rsburg the supremo 
importance' of lOngl.md's attitude. If she took 
her stand tii'ml,\ with T^ranc(' and Russia, there 
would be ni) war. If shi' failed them now, 
rivers of l)lood woiild (low and slu' woukl in the 
eiul bcidraggi'd into the war. Pro|)lietie words ! 
Similar arguuK'nts wa're nsod by the French and 
then by the ltalia.n ( iovt'rnments to [irc'ss Sir 
Edward Gr(\y to throw th(^ wa'ight <jf British 
influence* into th(^ scale in the only way in which 
thc*y believed it could effectively redress the 
balance against the influences which were 
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making for war in Vionna and in Ik^rlin. Hut 
the Britisli For(‘ign Minister liad to reckon 
with public opinion in this country, and to M. 
l*aul Cambon, French Ani>)assador in I^ondoii 
(July 29), he (‘xplain(*d that 

It iipproin liod tli<‘ present Jinicnlty froi»i <pjit»‘ a 
differtMit point of vi<*w from that t;iken during the 
diflicult y iis t.o Morocco a few yc'.ars ago. In the case 
of Moro<*co, the dis]jute Avas one in whicli France was 
l)riinai’ily int<*re^ted, and in which it appeared that 
(Jermany, in an .attempt to crush France, was fasn-riiiig 
a <iuarr<d on Fraru^e on a (juostion that was tlie snhjei t 
of a sja-cial agreement betw<*<m France .ind us. I n t h<- 
jM’esent case, tlie dispuP* hetween Austria arid Servia 
was not oni! in wliich we felt called to take a hand. 
Eviui if tin* (piestion hecanu* one ladwetui Austria and 
liussi.i we should not fe«‘l c.alled upon to taki* a hand 
ill it. . . . If (Jerinany )M*ca-nie involved and 
France hcc;inie involved, we had not made up our 
minds what, we should do ; it was a case that we 
should have to consider. France would 1 hen hav«* been 
drawn into .a ipiarrel which was not. h<*rs, but in which, 
owing to her a.lliarict‘, licr lionour anil intm-est oblig«Ml 
lier to eng.ige. We were free from engagmnents, and 
we should have to decide what Hritish interests le. 
quired us to ilo. 

Novorthedcss and the sam<^ intiination was 
conveyed to tlu^ (Icu’inaii Ambassador we 
wore taking all })recautions with regard to our 
Fleet, and (Jermany was not to count on our 
standing aside. 

On the same day that Sir Fdwiird tlrey madc^ 
this cautious communication a council of war 
was held at J’otsdam under the ])residency of the 
(jorman Fmperor. Immediately afUT tlu^ 
Council at midnight — the (Herman Imperial 


(-hancellor sent for th(5 British Ambassador in 
Berlin, 8ir Fdward (.loschen, who telegraphed 
the follow’ing account of the Chancellor’s ex- 
traordinary proposals to fAiridon : — 

lie said that sliould Austria lie attai'kod by Uussia 
a Furo])t‘an <Mmfln.gr.i.l ion might , h(^ fc.arcd, become 
inevit.ible, owing to (Jeiin.iny's obligat ions ,as Austria’s 
ally, in s])ite i»f his continued efforts to maintain 
peace, lie then proceeded to make the following 
strong bid for licit ish neutr.'i.lit y. He said that it 
was ideal*, so far as he was able to judgi* the main 
priiK'ipli^ whieh goverm'd Hritish ]»oliey, that (Jreat 
Hrit.'iin wouhl mver st.-iud hy ami allow Fiance 
to b''* cruslu'd in any conllict. then* might- be. That, 
howev^m*, wa.s not tin* object at which (Jeiniany aimed. 
Frovideil that, neutrality of <lr»*.i(. Hrit-iiin were 
eertahi, <*Vi‘ry assurauei* would be givi‘n to the 
Hritish ( M>vi*rtmn*ut that tin* Imp(‘t'ia.l (Jovermnent 
aimed at no ti'rritorial acquisitions at tin* expense' of 
Frain-e should tln*y prove vii’torious in any w;ii* 
Unit might ensue. 

I <pu‘stioiied his Fxeelhmey about the Fn*uch 
eolonies, and In* s.iid th.it he was unable to give a 
similar und<*rtaking in that l■es]>^‘^d. As rt‘ga,r(ls 
lioll.'ind, howi‘Vt‘r, his Fxeelli'uey said that, so long 
.IS <i(‘rm.iny‘s .idvei'saries n*specl<‘d tin* int»*grity ainl 
m*ut rali1y of t in* .Xid herlainls (le-i iu.iny was rea.<ly 
to give his M;ij«*sl>'s (u>vernnn*nl i.ii ;issur.'i.nee that. 
she would do likewise. If (h*p4*iided u]Mm tin* a«*liou 
of France what opera, t ions Hermany might be forced 
t-o <*nti‘r upon in Helgium, but wln*n tin* w;ir was oveia 
Hi'lgian integrity w’ould be i*es|)»M*ted if sin* had not 
sideil ,‘i gainst (lermany. 

8ir Fdward (Jrt'V ri'plicd : 

His .Majesty's (ir(>v«*rnnn*iit iaimot for .'i inoniont 
<‘ntertain tin* Cliainellor's proposal that they should 
bind themselves to neuti*a,lity on such ternts. 

What he asks us in <*]T(‘et is to engage to stand by 
while Fri'iieh c.olonies are taken and France is bea.i<*n 
so long a.s (lermany does not take Frem*h territory 
as distinct, from the eolonies. 

From the m.iterial point of view such a projio.sal 
IS una.(*cepl;ibl«*. for Fra, nee. without, further territory 
ill Kiirope being taken from ln*i‘, could be so eriisheil as 
to lose h(*r |)osition as a. (Ireat INnver, and beeiune 
subordinate to Herman iioliey. 

Altogether, ap.’irt from that, it- would be a disgrace 
for us to ma,k»* this bargain with (h‘rmany at the 
expense of Fra.nee, .'i disgniee from w’liicli the good 
name of this c«>untry w’ould in‘v«*r recover. 

The Fhaneelloi* also in etTeet- asks us to bargain 
;uvay what^'ver obligation tu* interest w(* liav'e lus 
r<*gards the n(*utrality of Helgium. We could iu>t 
entertain that, ba.rg.iin eitlu*r. 

In the House of (’ommoiis on August 6th 
tJie Frime Minister, Mr. Asipiith, bnmdod the 
Cliancellor’s jiroposjil as ’‘infamous,” and ns 
meaning llmt, beliiiid the back of France wo 
should give fr(*e lietuiec! to (Jerinany to annex 
tin? wdiole of fb(^ extra-Fnro])euii dominions 
and possessions of Fran(*(*, and as regarded 
Belgium, meaning that without Ikt knowledge 
\\v. .should barter away to the Fowor that 
was thrcati'iiing li(*r our (ddigation to keep 
oiir plighted word. 

Notwithstanding the extent to whicli Oermau 
diplomacy had now be<*n unmasked, Sir Edward 
(Jrey maintained his eff)rts to the end, and 
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actually appciidf'd tlic followiii<^ pjisstvjrc to 
his stiti<j;iu^ reply to (Jermaiiy ; 

ir the poiuv' of Kuroj)t‘ Im* pn*s«*rv(Ml .Mini 1h** 

prosorit <Tisi!s sjifoly pas^tMl, my own <‘iul<*avoiir will 
bi* to ])rom')1«* somo ;irrii,njL,n‘MU*n( , to whic'h (loMininy 
<'onl(l b«‘ a. ])a.rl y. by slir could b(‘ assured that 

no iLf 4 ^r<'ssive «n* hostile ])oliey would la* ]>ursued 
;i^aiiist her or her allies l»y France', Russia., and 
oui‘s<‘lve'S, jointly or separat<‘ly. I li.ive desired this 
and worke'il bn* it, as far as 1 couhl, t hnni^h the* la.st 
Halkaii eu'isis, anel, (le'iniany h.ivinjj: a eeirresponelinj^ 
objee’t, our rela-tiems sensibly inipt*e)Ve‘el. 'I'he* ieh'.i 
ha.s lut.he*rte> bee'ii teiee I/te)pia.n tei I'eirm the subje'et 
of dclinite' pre>posaIs, but if this jire'se'nt erisis, se> 
muedi nieire ae*uti‘ than ;my t hal I'hiroja' has ^enie 
t hre>UKb Ihr ^e‘ne*i*at ienis. be* safe'ly p;;ss('d, 1 am 

he>i)eful that the* relief and reaetioii whie h wifi follow 
ma,y ma.ke‘ ])ossible‘ senne* more* ele'linite* ra jtpr<)rhfnirnl 
fa'twa'eil the* l*e>we*rs than has be*e‘n peessible* hithe*rte>. 

On. .Inly 111. tin* <lay on wbicb (Je'rniiiny 

dispatclu'd l.dtiinatuni tei Knssia re'einiriiiLi 
iininediat * ele'nieihili/at ieni aiid an iiie{uii’y 
to Krant*!' te» Ik'I* attitude'. Sir Md\va.rd (Jny 

iiKjiiired of tiie* Kn'iu'li and (li'niian (leive'ni- 

ine'iLts i‘(‘S])e.'e.*t ive'ly whe'tlu'V tlie'\ wendd i*e'Spe‘e*t 
the' iK'utralit \ eif l>e'lij,iinn sei leunj as no eitluT 
l^iWe'F vieilate'el it. h^a.in*e' ^a\'e' a eh'finite' 

ple'dp'. (le'rnia,n\ ujCoVe' uei re*pl\. 

On August 4 (b'nnany was infeniiK'd tiiat tli<' 
Kinjj; i)f tlu* lle'lp:iaiis bad made* the' feilleiwinjx 
iV])[>e_'al te) Kin;.i’ (leofue*; - 

|{e'membe'rin« t he* nuine'renis ]*re»e)fs ed’ yenir .Maje’Sty's 
frie'iielshi]) a,nel that of sour |Me'ele*ee*s.se»r. anel the* 
frie'nelly attitueh' of Kn^lanel in 1H7(I anel the* pi'ead 
of frie'iielsliip you have* just, ftive n us af^ain. 1 make* 
a suiire'ine' ajepe'al tei tin* eli|>loina.t ie* int e'rve'iit leni ed 
yenir JMaje'sty’s ( iov<‘rnnn*nt tei sab'^uarel tln'inte.*^- 
rity of Re'l^dum. 

Itjii^land a.iia.in eli'iiuinde'd assuraue*e*s Iroin 
<Tt^rman_N', hut tb'rnian tremps we*i*e* llie*n alrmuly 
ill B('l<iinin. laixeinbnrjj; liad been oceupied 
by (Jernia.n> semu' da\s be'teire*. 'I’lie* linpe'pial 
t dninee'l lor, spe*akin,i2: in the' H-e'ie*listae; wdiii'h 
hael bei'ii spi'e*ia.ll\ e*on\'(*ned, said : 

We are* neiw in a state* eel ne'e e'ssit y, anel ne*e*e*.ssity 
kneiws nei law ! . . . We* we'le* eennpe lle el tee 
ove'rride* tin* just preete'st ed’ the* LuxenilnirfX anel 

Relj'iail (re>ve*l*nme*nts. dMie* wienie: I sjee'ak eepe'idy 

tliat wa* are* e-ommiltin^ we' will e*nele*avour te> make* 
.‘^e.Miel as seiem as enir military jjceial has bee*n re*ae*lie*el. 
Anybeiely whe» is lhre*a,te*ne'eL as Ave* are* t hre-ate-ne el, 
anel is tij^htin^i bn* his hi^ht*st possessiems, e-.-in haA'«* 
only one thought heov In* is le» ha.e*k his way thre>uti?h. 

^rhero Avas notbiniJ, l<‘lt tei the' British (eovi*rn- 
ment but to send Sir I*]dw*ard (losclie-n tlie 
followiiiji final instriiet ieins, wdiie*Ji reiK'hi'd 
Berlin at 7 p.in. on >'\n<j,ust 4 ; 

We liear that (re*rmany has aelelie sse-d Ne>le* to 
HelKian Minister b»r Fme*i^n AtTairs statin^^ that 
(jferinan (re>ve'rnme nt AA'ill be* e*eunpe*lle*el te» e*arry e>ut. 
if ne'cessary ]>y foree of aims, tin* me*a.sure*s con- 
sidnivd. inelispensable*. 

We^ art' also in formed Unit Rel^ian t e*iritory lias 
been violateel at- (Jeuuin'ni<*h. 

In these eire*unistan<M‘s, anel in vieA,v of the faet 
that Oerinany ele*cline*<l to t?iA'e the same* ;r.ssuranci* 
respecting llelgiuni as Frane'e* i last- ee'k iii 


reply to our re'epie*sl. mide* simultvineously at Rerlin 
anel I*ae*is, Ave* must re*pe'a.t that reepit'st, anel ask 
that, a sat isfa.eten*y re*ply te» it anel t.o my te‘le*^raiu 
of this me^rning be* re*e*e*ive‘el here* by 12 o’edock to- 
night. If ne)t, you are* inst.rue*te*el te» ask fe>r your 
p;i.ss ports, anel to say t h;it his Majesty’s Cieivern- 
me*nt fe*e*l be>unel to take* all ste'ps ill their pe>VA’e*r to 
uphedel the in'iitrality e>f Re*lgium jinel the* e>l)se*i*van<*c* 
of a tre*aty to Avhieh (Je*rma.ny is ;is much a party as 
ourse*l\'e.*s. 

lininctliiite'ly iifti'i* tlii'Se* instructions reached 
Berlin tlu^ (Icrinan ( hivi'rniiie'nt, w itliemt wait- 
iu}j; for the* nUhnalmn to e*\piri', anneninci'd that 
J0ng:land Ini'l dt‘c*lar('d Avar, d’lu'rc! Jiad be*en 
elisorace'fnl see'iie's on tin* de'^iartnre*. of tlit' 
Knssian v\ml)a*.sador, M. Sve*rbe‘jev, but they 
w'<*re* as neitliing in (*e)ni]>arise)n with tlu' outburst 
eif fur\' w'lie'ii it was feninel that thi^ efforts to 
ke'e'p Kngland ne'iitral bad faih'tl. Tlie're was a 
ineib (h'lneinsl i*at ion af the* British Bndiasdy, 
Avlii*r<* w'indeiw's we'fe* breike'ii, many KnsJtlisbnien 
\ve*re* arre*ste*el as spie*s, and only the* v'igonr of the* 
Ame*rie*an Embassy, w hii'li bad nndi'rtakcn the* 
]>reite'<*tie)n eif British inte*re'sts, made* the situa- 
tion thanks e'spe*(*ially to (l(*rman I'ligit'rne'ss tei 
<*e>nrt Am ‘fieaii h'l'linu; -le> seAin' extent toler- 
able*. As till* ( le»ve*niini*nt wa.*i unable for 
obvienis re*ase>ns to e'xplain the fa *ts abenit tlio 
lU'iitralilA eif He'lgiiim, feir Avhie'h (lermany, as 
Sir lOdward (h‘e*y pointe'd eiiit, w'as tvs iniicll 
responsible* as hbiglanel anel the* eitlu'T Bowvrs, 
it e'lieonrage'el the* pnblii* to b('lie*v(' tjiat Kurland 
liad only be*en wail insj: be*r eippeirtnnity to strike 
(b*rina!i\' when sbi* wms alread\- at war on beith 
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frontiers. The world then saw the bad side of 
her patriotism, which was in itself admirable. 
All who }iad an opportunity of watching Ger- 
many during the fortnight of aente tension could 
testify to the ])atience, confidence, and en- 
thusiasm of the ])eoplo, altlioiigli in Prussia, and 
in most other parts of tlie Kiiipire, jiractically 
the wliole res('n^es were calletl upon at once, 
absorbing the bulk of the able-bodied population 
and bringing ordinary life to a standstill, '^riieri* 
was no sound of complaint or (pu'stion of a policy 
which the country did not. understand, and 
had no opportunity to judge'. I’he Socialists, 
although they in Germany constituted not less 
than one-third of tlu^ wliole ]) 0 ])ulation, ami 
altjiough they had l)('en organizing great anti- 
war (U'monst rat ions, came immediat ely into 
line, ^riie Keichstag jmssinl without considera- 
tion all the euK'rgeucy Hills pr(‘sented by 
the (lovernmtMit, including war cn'dits of 
£250,h()(l,(H)(h togetlier with tin* absorption of 
the Empire's “ war chest ’ of gold and silver 
to the amount of £15,000,000, and the autlior- 
ization of loans on all sorts of s(H;urities to th(‘ 
amount of £75,000,000. But, once England 
was involvinl, there appeared beneath all 
this patriotism and readiness to make sacri- 
fices a deep and general animosity against 
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England. It was th(‘ fruit of the t(‘aching of 
the whole school of (ierman intelh'duals ; the 
fruit of the many vioh^it eampaigns against 
England with which tlu* German (Jovernrm'ut 
had aecompanic'd all its efforts for a geiK'ration. 
and especially tla^ (^halhaige to British naval 
supremacy ; and tlu* fruit of tlu' overweening 
contempt which sprang from (Jermany's 
abnormal and, to a larger i^xtent, unnatural 
industrial and commercial (‘xpansion in a 
period of only about 20 yiuirs. Germany had 
beconu^ incapable of sei'ing an\' but ono side 
the (h'rman sidi* - of any (piestion, and although 
her own moral and intelh'ctual uh^als had bet'ii 
subnuTged in an utter materialism, she was 
unable to appreciate interests which did not 
march with her own much h^ss to appreciate 
moral obligat ions and national sent inuMits which 
did not suit tlu* ambitions of (hTinany. The 
fault lay ijuiinly with the (Jovermru?nt and 
with the Ertiperor, for they laid decc'ived tlu* 
German j)oopl(* and lc*d tluaii along j)aths whi(*h 
ended only in an im[)en(‘tr5i!)l(* wall. But, as 
has been well observi’d, the resjumsibility must 
n\st, not f)nly with thos(^ who constructed an 
impossible programnu?, but with all those - 
and they wore the whole German ])eoi)le — who 
would have welconu^d its success. 




CHAPTER 11. 


THE GERMAN ARMY AND 
GERMAN STRATEGY. 


1'hk odthrkak of hostilities in Kastehn Kukoph: - (German declaration of war on 
Russia— Attitude ok France 'fiiE British ijltimatilm -The Bowers at war-^Gp^rman 
OFFENSIVP] AGAINST i^RANCE TllE (JeRMAN ArMY — W.VR ORGANIZATION ( 'itlTlOISM ON THE 
German Army— German flan of camfahjn — Altphinative lines of A^ri’AcK on France - 
Conditions in 1870 and 1014 'Phe element ok ttmp: — Xorthpjhn line ok attack — A 

QUESTION OF SPACE -DISADVANTAGES -ADVANTAGES. 


T HIO first weeks of liostilities, witli 
lli(^ remarkalile exception of the 
at wer<^ marked 

by few collisions of import arice. 
This period was necessarily occii[)ied with tlie 
work of mobilization and concentration, and th<* 
speed and success witli w Inch thes(‘ fH‘(*at opera- 
tions were completed amply testify to the 
j)ower w'liich modem conditi<wis of transport 
and organization confer u[)on the mastiTs of 
armies. Austria, the first to take up arms, w^as 
naturally first, in the fii'ld. Her military j)re- 
paration.s laid commenced befort? *Iuly 2;*), 
the day on w'liich she broke off di])lomati(‘ 
relations with Si'rvia ; on that day a mobiliza- 
tion of eight of her 10 army corps bi'gaii, and 
on tho 281 h she formally dt'clared war. On 
the same day her troops began to bondmrd 
Belgrade, alrt'ady desertinl by tlu? Servian 
Govornnuait. This act st'eins to have decided 
the Tsar; on the 20tli he signed the Ukase 
mobilizing the 13 Army Corps of the four 
soutlicrn districts lying op})osite the Anstiian 
frontier. Austria n'sponded by mobilizing 
the whoh^ of her army, a step which eompelled 
Russia at midnight on tlu^ 3()th to follow' suit. 
9n tho 31st the (hTiiian ainlmssador at St. 
Totorsburg signified that unless Russia agree 'd 
wu’thin 12 hours to demobilize his Govf’rmncnt 
w'ould order a general mobilization by laiul and 


sea. Xo r<*ply being fortlicomiag orders for a 
general mobilization were issued by Berlin on 
August 1, at 5.15 p.m., and at 7.30 p.m. the 
German ambassador haiul(‘d to .AI. Sazoiioff 
the deelaration ot war. 3’ius step was hailed, 
belli at Berlin and St. Petersburg, witli savage 
laithnsiasm. Not since 1812 had a war been so 
popular in Russia. During tlui following days 
skirmishes took plaeo in the frontier districts 
b(‘tw'eon German and Kus.dan, and later betw'een 
Austrian and Russian, troops. But tlu? time 
lU'cessary to enable Russia to bring hei masses 
into the field, and tho defensive' attitude assumed 
by tlio (hu’mau PowT'rs, prevented any impor- 
tant collision. 

Meanwhile in the west of Furope events had 
moved fast. As I'arly as the 25th July Ger- 
many luwl Ix'gim her preparations ; on the 20th 
General von Moltke had returned to Berlin, and 
the great General Staff Jia.d eornmenced work in 
earnest. During the following days, althougli 
no public announci'inent had been made, 
the military a.nt Jioriti(‘s had takcui advantage 
of their larger indepenih'nf. powers to recall 
officers and reservists, and Jiad taken steps 
which pra.ctically amounti'd to a veiled mobiliza * 
tion. On the 28th the (h'rman Fleet w'as 
i-eport(‘d to be assembling at Kiel and VVilliclms- 
liaveii ; a day, that is, befon* the British Fleet 
left Portland. On the 30th manu'uvres ” at 
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Slru.:’usbnr^? wore Hiiiioiiiicfd, and hv Frklay .‘Ust 
the (Jcrmiiii cov'eriii^ jr()o])s weri' close to Uu? 
French front i(T. 

The rapidity vvitli wliit'li (liis opening' con- 
centration was (‘fTecled f)ffers a striking con- 
trast to what Iiapp('ned in 1870. At that, 
time tlio idt‘a of a. covcTin^ for<‘(' in the modern 
sense scarcely (*xisted. FIuto is no evid(aice 
to sliow that on <M(her sid<' any considerable 
body of frontier troops was ke])t j)ermanently 
in a state (d ])reparedness hinlier than the 
rest of the main ainoVs. 'Fiai days at least 
ela[)sod b(*fore any serious (ollision took place, 
and the Jiostik' offensive was not mot on the 
border by a force powerful enou^di to check 
the enemy and piin time, but was evadec’, 
as .Moltk(‘, laid it Ixen neccnsary to evade it, 


would have don(% by a. concentration out of 
reacii of the eiaany, cvtui at the cost of aban- 
donin«j^ a considerabk^ f)art of the frontier 
provinces. In 1914 th(‘ ])roc(‘dure was totally 
dith‘r(‘nt. For many ;^'(‘ars it had been the 
practice both of (lermany and France to main- 
tain tlu* corps localized on tlu' frontuT on an 
estal)lishm(‘nt which almost amounted to a 
war footing' and capable of mobilization in a 
very short s[)ace of tina^; tlu* (lerrnan corps 
w(‘re held to be capabk^ of action within 24 
hours. J{y tlu* end of .fuls’ it was believed in 
France — and subs<‘<[uent events appeared to 
justify the b(*lief that ei^ht (lernian corps 
were ready to march. The.*;e inc luded, counting 
from north to south, the V’lll., with its head- 
fpiartt^rs at Cobl<*nz, the X\'i. at Mcdz, tho 
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COBLENZ. 


XXr. at Saarhriick, tlio XV. nt Strusshiir^, 
tho XIV. at Karlsruhe, the 11. Havariau in 
Lorraine and the Palatinate*, reinforced by 
tho X 1 1 r. h'oni Stuttpirt and the? XVI IJ. 
from Frankfurt. W’itli them was a very 
powerful forces of ea\alry. It. is noteworthy, 
as showinix that mobilization in ({('rmany had 
begun some days before it was publiel.N' ord(‘red, 
that none of tlie infantry Ix'louging to th<‘ 
above force's we're^ employc'd in tlu' attack on 
Liego which Ix^gan ve*ry ('{irly on tlie morning 
of August o. This was entruste'd to otlier 
troops, including thc! VI f., X., and later the* 
IX. It seems to feilleiw from this tiuit two 
ce^rps at le'ast, whie*h liad nothing to elo with 
the) covesring fcrce on tlie side eif Frane*e, must 
liavej left their mobilization are’as little ineire; 
than a day afte*r war was formally ele'e*lare‘el. 
Luxemburg tiTritory was entereel very e^arly 
on the meirning of August 2, aivel Belgium only 
two days later. 

Tn this trying situation tho be*haviour 
of tJio Freue'Ji ( love'riinu'nt was admirable. 
Well aware) that in the (;ve*nt ejf war it mu.st 
&up[>ort Tvussia, and tiiat tla^ first blow of its 
formidable oppone'ut would bo elirecte'el against 
Frane-e, it yrt eleeide'd, as a procf of the sinei-rit \ 
of its de'sire for peace, to run the* risk of being 
attaeke‘el be^foro its prepaialious wtTo complete ; 
anel inorelei te) avoid the! ])ossibilily eif a.ny pre’ma- 
ture collisiem it took tlie grave anel except ional 
Step of withelriiwing all its troops to a line* 10 
kilometres within the froiVier. Tho moniiiza- 
tion of tho covering troops was not be'gun till 
tho 30th ; and the order for tho general mobiliza- 
tion was not issued until Ao night of tho 31st, 


when tho de*livery of the (JeTinan Ultimatum to 
Russia held been maele knejwn in Paris. 'I'ho 
calmness and r(‘Solutie)n of tho French pe'ople 
we‘re^ worthy of their rule'rs, and forineel an 
extraorelinary contrast to the> hyste.Tical ex- 
altation e)f 1S70. Sue*h ])e)pular de'monstra- 
tions as took place arose not from bellicose but 
froTu ]mtrie)( ie*, fe'e*ling. hiVe'rye)nei know that 
the national (‘xistene*o was inveilve'd ; anel all 
witn(‘sse*s Ic'stify te) the (juiet self-devotion of 
the pe'ople, anel to the sme)e)thne'ss and rapidity 
e>f the' mobilizatiein. 

'The steNidy e*oolne'SS with which they face'd 
this supre'rne crisis was the me)re admirable in 
that until August 2nd they ee)ulel not bo sure 
what attituele* Fnglarid would adopt. On that 
elay, howevi'r. Sir Felwarel (Jreey was able to 
give the* Frene*h Anibassaelor an assuranejo 
that, subj(*e*t to the* approval of Parlieiment, 
“if the^ (J(*rma.n FI<x‘t e*om('s into the) Channe*! 
eir through the Xorth Si*a. to uneh'rtako he)stilo 
ope'rations against Frene*h ce)asts e)r shif)y)ing, 
the Britisli fle'e't will give all the protection in 
its pe)we*r.” TIk* e‘nthusiastie; reception of the 
anuounce*in('nt e)f this decision in Fnglanel and 
threaighout the* Ihnpire, and the re*fusal of tho 
British (Jovernment to acepii('se*e in the 
({orrnan x iolation of Belgium, finally dissipated 
all Fre*nch apprehensions, (^n the night of 
August 4 the world was aware that the whole 
might e)f the) British Km])ire*, dire'ctexl with a 
.single*ni*ss of purpe)se hitherto unknown, had 
be'cn thrown info the se*ale of war. 

This momc'iitous event marks the outbreak 
of active hostilitu*s in the West ejf Furopo. 
On the same day on which tho British time-limit 
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(’xpir(>d (i(TinMn\’ luid cb'clarod war oii Fraia*(‘ 
aad and Iut troops, which had 

several time's violated French t(‘rritorv (tnrinj' 
the pn'ei'ding da_\s, detinitely cross(‘d th<' 
front ie*!* of ])oth state's. On tlie inorninjj: of 
tho 5th the attack on Lie; 4 C Ije/^un, and the 
(iernian iniix' laye'i* K«'>nigin Liiisf' \mis sunk by 
British j^nin-tire in the Xortli Sea. On tli(' tith 
the' ^*iin eii’e'le' \\as conij)le'te'd ))y the* Austrian 
(le'claration of N\ar e)n Russia. h'i\e* (Jn'at 
]N)w(TS we're* neiw at wa/, and some* 15 millieuis 
of me'n. if the re'St'r\e' fe)rmations are* ifie*lud<* 
^\er(' arming or alie'ady in me»\'e*me*nt. 

It was pn^tty (crta-in that tlie first <>:re*at scenic 
of connict. we)uld Im* on tlie^ k're'neOi anel I»e‘lj 4 ia.n 
frontiers. Se) Ion*; as tlie* nume’rical supe‘rie)rit \ 
of tlio British FIcmM was inaintaineHl in the'* 
North Sea. it was unlike'ly that the* (terman 
Fleet would risk a ^eaie'ral ('ii.L!:a.ii:e‘me]it ; wJiile* 
on tlie Russian frontier t la* tardiness of the* 
eaio eofubatant and the^ comparative weuikncss 
of tlie oihor militate*d a^iinst tlie ])robabilify 
of important coilisiems. But it was we'll kneiwn 
that in the event eif a deiuble war against 
Russia and France* (Jermany wenild take advan- 
tage of the le'Ugth of time reejuire'd fe)r the» 
concentration e_>f the Russian armie’s to spring 
ujjon tJie neare'r, re'adie'r, and, as she heipexl, 
tlie weaker of lier two opponents ; and would 
endeavour by a more ra])id concentration to 


surprise a.nd overwhelm h 'i* in the midst of her 
meibilization. The adoptie^n ejf such a plan 
was neit menvly sound, pe'rhaps inevitable, from 
a strati'gic point e>f vie'w, but it. hml also the 
re'e*e»mmendation tliat it w«)ulel eventually 
bring the (Je'rmau armie's into a theatre rich 
in supplit's anel \\e*ll reiade'el, a!iel. above all, 
famems for t*a.rlie>r xierteirie^-;. TIchhi timers 
eluring the* lOth ce'iitury had tla^ Frussian 
se)lelie*r e'lite're'el Paris anel loeiked down freau 
till' heights of .Montmartre^ eai a preistrate^ 
Frane'c. The* e*e)ntid(*nce' inspirexl by tliese*. 
ie‘ce>llcctie>ns ueuild I c; tile* meist valuable of 
all auviliarie's in an e)f‘l'e‘nsi\e' eiperation whie'h 
was tei be* ca.i-rie*d threiugh re\ga.rdless eif cost, 
at tlie* highe'st spe‘e‘d. and with unthiiediing revsei 
lutiem. The* atte'iiipt tei re^ali/.e this plan was 
maele* ; but be'fore^ we* e*a:i fe)lle>w the events 
by whie'h it was marke*d we* must say something 
abenit the> army which was tei t'ssay it. 

The' (h'rma’i Army in its meMleirn sluifie^ was 
simply the) e*\te*nsie)n e>f the' l*russian system 
througheait the' whole' eif the' (Jerrnan Fmpire. 
'Phis proce'ss was not wheilly e'eimpleted at the 
outhre'ak e>f the war eif 1870, but. ever since' 
tJie gene*ral Prussiani/.at iein eif all the (Jorma'.i 
states from a militars' peiint. eif view' w'ent 
steiadily feirward ; and beith in general organiza- 
tion and in eleictrine' and spirit they bore a 
e'.leisei re'se'iiiblanea’* tei the e*e*ntral seiurce of 
inspiraliein and e*eintre)l at Re*rlin. The elivisiein 
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of tho fightiri" army into army norps, 
and tlieir e^stahlisUnioiit as well as that of 
roaorvo formations of landwohr and landstnrin 
on a territorial basis was a general characteristic 
of tlio whole system, as of most groat armies. 
Tho numl )er of am ly (?or ps amounted t o 25. ^Pho 
corps war- organization of 1 870 had been moditied 
and enlarged. Eacli corps still ])ossessed two 
infantry divisions, most divisions two l^rigades. 
most brigades two regiments, and nearly every 
regiment tlireo battalions, making a total, 
including a battalion of riflemfin, of 25 in all. 
But on mobilization each corps formed a third 
or reserve division, ])resumably of about the 
?arne strength as tbe others and composed 
mainly of reservists who liad recently left the 
colours. Tho artillery had been largely in- 
creased, and was attached in ecjual proportions 
to tho divisions, the old corps-artillery which 
played so romark.ablo a j)art in 1870 having 
betm abolished. A cavalry regi?nont was still 
attached to tlio bulk of the infantry divisions. 
The wliole llgliling organization, as in the cast^ 
of other armies, had of course l)eori comj)li(;ated 
by the introduction of variiMl natures of 
artillery ; not' to mention machine g»ins, air- 
craft, and the huge impedimenta re(|uiro<l to 
bring so elaborates a jiuichine into elfective 
action. Including its res<‘rve division the 
average corps in 1014 probably averaged 
hometliing over 4(h()()0 rith*s and sabn's, and 
abotil 150 gnus. In addition to tlie army 
corps there W(‘re fornu'd about. 10 in(h*])endent 
cavalry divisions, consisting mostly of six 
reginu^nts in thn^e brigades, each providtHl with 
several batteries of horse artilkTy. Non- 
combatants, s])e(*ial troops, lines of eoniniunica- 
tion trooj^s and certain landweiir formations 
inehided, the total first line (JerTuaii juiny was 
computed at 2,200,000 men and (1,000 field 
guns ; but very la.rg(* d<‘ductions would liave to 
be made in order to arri\-e at tJu* actual number 
of sabres and bayomds available for the shock 
of battle. The movement nr.d su])])ly of so 
enormous a mass necessitated a- \'ast nujnl>er of 
assistants whose duties did not necessarily 
comprehend the business of fighting. 

Opinions as to the real worth of this army 
had in recent years cdnsidt'rably vari(>d. With 
the exception of t he cavalry and horse artillery, 
in whoso cast? it was three, the t(‘rm of ser- 
vice with the colours was only two years ; but 
its brevity was compensated by unremitting 
work, and no one doubted that the physicpie 
and discipline wore of a high standard. Its 
ofiicer corps, then as always the heart and soul 
of the Prussian Army, was probably one of the 


harde.st “Worked bodies of men existing. Its 
machinery for supply and movement was 
carefully studied and every detail that could 
t'lisure smoothness and regularity was 
thoroughly worked out. The higher com- 
manders were accustomed to deal with largo 
bodies, wtae trained to disregard loss of life, 
ami to believt* in resolute and united action; 
and vigorous subordinate initiative was taught 
as the leading princi])le of all command. The 
Staff-(inie('r remained, as lie had done for at 
least a century, the driving-wheel of the whole 
organization, and possessed an authority pro- 
bably unknown in other armies. The great 
pres1]g(' whieli lie liad won under IMoltke was 
no sudden or efihemeral development. Lastly 
it may bo added that, as at every fieriod of 
tho eventful history of the Cernian Army, 
exactitude, ohedkaiee and a higli standard of 
duty were eharaet eristic of all ranks. 

So far it was generally admitted that this 
great organizat ion was a sound and formidable 
machine. Doubts, the justification of which 
could only be tested in war, had from time to 
time been expressed as to how far it was suited, 
individually and collectively, to the conditions 
of modern war. T)ie criticism liad been made 
that it was somewliat too mueJi of a machine, 
ami that organically and intellectually it 
showed signs of ossification. Stress was laid 
upon tho dull and lih'less precision of the 
(lerman ])rivat(', and tlie auti(puited nature 
of soim^ parts of his armamc'nt and equipment. 
Tlie rise of a Erench school of tactics and 
strategy, wJiic^h attributi'd more importance 
to manoMu and distribution of forces tlian to 
tJie uniform systc'm of envt*lopment wliieh hful 
been a characteristic of Moltke’s victories, 
challoiig<*(l tlie ade(jua(;y of (jcrinan doctrine 
in the liighcM' })raneh(‘s of generalslhp ; and 
tJie question as to w) let her tjie (lerman system 
eitlier in theory or jiriUrtice was snflkuently 
(‘lastie and adaptable^ was often raised. But 
in spit(‘ of all criticism there wen? not many 
who, had they been ask(‘d to say wliich was tho 
best, of the great armies, would not have cliosen 
that of (u’irmany. Its nnnibt;rs and the fact 
that its l(*a(l(as were impregnated with tho 
spirit of tlie ofh'iisive W(‘re alone siifli(;i('nt to 
render it a most inijuisiiig and formidable 
iiistruim'iit of war. 

Four-fifths of this mighty host were destined 
for tJie attack on France, tlie remainder 
being left, in conj unction witli landwohr 
and other reserve formations, and such parts 
of the army as Austria could divert from 
Servia, to contain and check the ponderous 
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iiiiissos ot* Russia, until tlu' ovci throw ot‘ 
Fraiico roloasod sonu* of tli(‘ corps for sfTvi<H‘ 
on tlio Eastern frontier. 'Die line of attaek 
hatl lon^ hoon deckh'd on ; in fact, so far as 
ean be seen, Hu* EinptTor William, It'ss fortuiuit(‘ 
than his grandfather, had littk elioiee. Th(‘ 
eoiiditions g()V(*rning tJie in\'a.ion of Kra.nee 
Jiad givatly alten'd sine-e 1870. 'I’lien, although 
Alsaee and Lorraine wer(' not in (terman ha!ids, 
the Germans h(dd, with tlie exeeption of 
Strassburg, most of tiie great bridgeheads on 
t le R]iine ; and onet* tlu' isolat<'d fortresses 
oa the JMoselle were ])assed and the\ did not 
of themselves (‘iiforec' any obligation u])on 
an invading army beyond tliat of observation 
or investment tlu* Juuirt of France lay oj)en 
to an advance through tla^ plains of GhampagiK*. 
Em Tging from th(* almost- imjienetrable ba-rritT 
of the Rhine they hatl been aide to meet their 
opponents in a country suited to large movc‘- 
inents of troops in which their superior numbers 
and resolute strat(‘gy liad lu'cn used to tlu* 
V)ost effect. Once the great bat t ies, with a- view to 
which all Molt ke’s pr(*]uirat ions had been ma-de, 
liad been won France lay at tlu* mercy r)f tlu* 
enemy. Moreovc^r, and this entered largely into 
his plan of cam])aign, an advance to the South 
of Met/i had offered a fair chance of se])arating 
at least a part of the French armies from their 
southern and south -western lines of communica- 
tion and retreat and driving th(‘m to destruction 


against tlu* neutral frontier of Relgium. Ifow 
well this anticipation was founded was shown 
by the catastro])lie of S(*dan. 

Now, howt*v’er, these fav'ourabh* conditions 
no longer exist('d. The military' advantages 
which 31oltke hop(‘d to n*a}) from tl»e annexation 
of the frontier ]>ro\'inees a?id tlu* transformation 
of M etz int«) an impregnable point dc dehouchc' 
ment and place d'arincs were largely count(*r- 
balanced by the (‘laborate line of jorts d*arrH 
flank(‘d and strengt hen<*d by the fortr(*sses of 
Wrdun, Toul, Nancy, Fpinal, and Belfort, 
with which the Fr(*ncli had inon* or less com- 
pK'tely barred tlu* e('nlrn.l jlnd soutlu*rn parts of 
( heir eastern front ier. The ( lermans were there- 
fore com pc* I led citiier to force this lint*, of d(‘f(‘nce, 
or to turn it and (‘liter France from the north- 
east. Till' first alternative was of its<*tf a sonu*- 
what desp(‘rat(‘ (*nter“prise, not c(‘rtain to be 
succ(*ssful, and certain to cost much blood, 
which tlu* invaders might be willing to los(*, and 
a good d(“al of tinn* whi(‘h tlu\v were not. For 
in considering tlu* dilTeri'iit lines of attack 
open to tlu* Germans it must always be 
r(‘nu'mb(‘r(*d that in the case of a war with France* 
or Russia time* was tlu< ont* thing they could not 
afford to waste, 'riu'ir whoU* sch(‘me was, 
c.onsid(‘n‘d in its simpl(*st form, a huge o]UTation 
on the inl(‘rior line against divided (‘nerni{*s, 
only li'cely to succeed if tlu* first could lu* 
d(‘f(‘at(*d before tfu* s(*cond (*ain(* into action. 
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Tlin .second alternat iv(s lik(‘ all solutions of 
.stratepfic problems, was attended by .serious clis- 
advantapjes. To throw tlic' (h‘rinan Army 
on a line of invasion to tiu' north of ^h'tz and 
V(’r‘dun inevitably involved the violation of the 
Duehy of LiiXiMulmrs^, a tcTritory whose int(‘^n*ity 
was guaranteed uiidc'r a tr’eaty dating' from 1 867. 
And sinee the vast numbers of nu'u employed 
neee.ssitat(‘d a broad front of march it was 
])rett\ certain from th(‘ first that Luxemburtr 
would not be the onl\’ state* whose* ne*utralit.\ 
would b(M hreateiH'el. '^I’he brevidth of th<‘l)ue*h\ 
is only about 40 miles, and whether for purpose's 
of march or bed tie coidd not be* e*xpect(’d unde*r 
moeleTn e*.onditie)ns te) ae‘e*ofnine)elate the^ e'olumns 
of more than thre*e army corj)s edjre'eist. or six 
in double line. To have* piled up 12 or 15 e*orj)s 
in the space bt*tw('<*n ^lelz and the northern 
be)rel(*r of the Oue-hy, would Jiave* bee-n an un 
thinkable'! military blunde*r and woulel not have* 
save^d the ({e‘j*jnans from the accii.sedieai of vie»- 
latin^ neutral teM'ritory. It fe)llowe*d, then, thait 
if the main attack of (h*rmany was to be made* 
to the north ejf Me*!/., a viola! ion of Jk*l^ium in the 
ne*ig}ibourliood of the Ardenne-s and Lie'^^e was 
a military nce^ossity, he)wevcr culj)able fnan other 
points of view. Tlic e-)nl\' remaining: edterna- 
tive, from the (h*rman staud])oint a wholly 
inadiiiissiblo one, was to .steinel on the* defensive 
between the Meuse and Rhine. Their plan of 
cam])aign involved the violation of both Belgium 
and Luxembiu’g in their first marclie.s. 

There were obvious disadvantages attendant 
on such a barefaced affront to international obli- 
gations. It wa.s not likely tliat Ih‘lgium would 
consent to allow' a free passage to the Cerinan 
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troops. Her army was mobilizing, her people 
were arousc>d : and Berlin was aware that 
by infringing the neutrality of Belgium, 
(lermany was running a g‘ave risk of oblig- 
ing England to resort t( arms. 'riie entry of 
( Ireat l^ritain into tla* struggh* w ould be a terrible 
blow' for (lermany; that lu'r Oov'crnment 
prcferr<*d to face tlu* risk rather than modify 
its j)lan of attack prov(*s either that it con- 
sider(*d that a decisive \ictt)ry over France 
.vould neutralizi* or outweigh tin* hostile action 
of England, or that England, disunited at home 
and hlintled by a g(‘nial sentimentalism, would 
suffer tlu* violation of Belgium to pass with a 
protest. 

Apart from tlu'.si* grave ct)nsid(*rations, which 
inv'olv(‘d not mert'ly great strategic risks but 
tin* reputation of tlu* (lerman (lov'crnment, 
certain strah'gic^ advantages W(*n* undoubtedly 
eoidVrred l)y the Bi'lgian line of advance. 
In the first place, as Flausewitz long ago had 
pointed out, it was, (M)nsidert‘d from a military 
j)oint of v'i(*w, the natural, that is to say the 
shortest and straight(*st, line of attack. As a 
matter of fact it is a point of no stratt'gie 
ifnportanct* and is mer{*Iy ad(h*d by w'ay of 
illustration — a. straight line drawn from J?erlin 
to Bans passt's clo.se to Mezieres in rear of the 
Belgian frontier. In tlu* s(*cond ]>lace the area 
of concentration of the main army w'ould be 
based on, and might in some measure be 
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coiisid(‘r(‘d to be protected by, the gr(‘at Rhino 
fortresH group of Mainz, Cologne, and Coblenz. 
The great system of niilways winch had tlieir 
junction in tJiis part of the frontier, soln(^ of 
them deliberately built for the purposes of such a 
coiK^entration, al! favour'd the northern alterna- 
tive. In th(5 third place the country between 
V(‘rdun and Liege, badly roadi'd, broken and 
woofl(‘d though much of it was, was eomp*ara- 
tively bare of fortress<*s, and offered a strategic 
screen b<'hind which the invadiT might conceal 
his dispositions, and a terrain unfavourable to 
the action of the su])erior Fnnicli artillery. 
TIu* for(r('ss(‘s on tlm Mt'use, Liege, and Namur 
w(‘re known to be tc'chnically strong, but 
their value would de|K‘ml on whether tlu* action 
of Jk'lgium p^)^ed prompt aiul resolute, 
and on whether, if armed resistanci* was offered, 
tlu'ir garrisons W(a’e strong enough to make 
the most of the forts entrusted to thiun. When 
liord Sydenham re|)orted on them in 1890 he 
had estimated tli(‘ minimum of troo[)s n(*c(*ssary 
to hold tluMu at 74,000 men ; and it waif known 
to every (UH‘ that the Relgians were short of 
men. Th(‘ policy of a coup da main would at 
any rate be worth trying, for, as alrcaidy point'd 
out, the first essential of (lerman suec(‘ss was 
spt'ed ; and tlu* loss of many men to an army 
so numerous was of little account eonipared 
with the secure* control of tli(* valley of the 
Alt'use and the* roads and railways which the 
fortresst's commanded. If such an attack 
proved successful, if the Ikdgian Army could 
be sliatten'd and dashesl asides before French 
support could reach it, a prospect of great suc- 
c(\ss('s would op(*n to the* (oTman arms. 
'I'he barrier of the Ardennes and tlu^ Middle 
Meuse weuild be turned, the* supports of the 
French left sha.tt(‘r(‘d, and the (lerman right, 
freed from obstacles, and gathering weight and 
speed as it gained space to unfold itself, would 


des(iend like an avalaiudie upon Paris, forcing 
the Frcaich armies to fall back, and so enabling 
its own centre and l(‘ft to debouch from th(^ 
woods of th(‘ Ardenn(\y and to press their 
rear. The combination of momentum and 
(‘nvelo[)ment obtaiiu'd by such a movenient 
woukl o^.?er a fine vindication of (lerman 
stratt'gic docfriiu* and, what was more im- 
portant, might be (‘xpectc'd to result in the 
defeat and demoralization of the dehaiding 
army. Py tlu^ end of August the whole of 
north-(‘asb'rn FraiKH* might Iw* overrun and the 
(lerman hosts, for the* fourth time in a hundn'd 
y(*ai*s, might look upon th(' s])ir»‘s of Notre Dame. 

'rile hasibility of tho plan still ri'inaiued 
t(» bo ])roVed. If it succeeded it se(‘m( d 
likely to satisfy tlu^ test by which, we 
imagine, all strategy on the grand scale 
must be tried. 'Phat is to say, it might Ix^ 
expected not merely to aehievt^ its neart‘r 
object, the defeat of the armies immediat(‘ly 
concerned, but to dominate* the whoh^ cam[)aign 
and neutralize'! any local failuivs in othe*r parts 
of the the*atre of war. No Fr(*nch suee*e‘sses 
in Alsace*, eve*n if pusht*d to the gate's of Metz 
anel Strassburg. would e*e)mj>e‘nsate^ for the* 
driving of the main armu’s back on Paris. 
Once the invaders laid forejed the*ir way to the* 
beirders eif Belgium lh«*v would stand, strate- 
gieNilly spe'aking, in the same* position as 
Wellmgton and Bliicher in 1815; aiHl, like 
WVllington, they would peisse'ss the? assurance* 
that a move‘me*nt upon Paris from the; north- 
east would inevitably bring a succe'ssful French 
offensive towards tla^ Khine^ t(» a. stop and 
compel the troo[)s to w Inch it had be'e'ii e*ntrusL el 
te) re*tire and sue*e*our the* armii's in the* interleir. 

►Such it may be imagine*el were tho calcula- 
tiems of the great (le*ne‘ral ►Staff at Berlin, 
when they issued orders for tla^ coiici'iitiation 
ein the*ir w(*ste*rn frontiers. 
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I T is not. the piirposi' of this (•l)5ij)(4‘r to 
tloiil witli t('clHiic}il cjiK'stioiis cunci'niiiii^ 
the Navy, or to discuss at length the 
tactical views h<*ld liy llie British (U)in- 
nia.rul(‘rs at tlu* coinnKTictMiicnt of tlie ca.in))aign. 
It is rntlier our object to point ni.it, by 
illustration when j)ossibl(‘, the geiural tasks 
which auaited tlie XaAy and the iiuiueiise, 
oven decisive, iiupnrtanec of their elteetivi* 
perfornuiiiecx 

Tlie three prinei|)al duties that the Xavy was 
calleid upon to ])«Tforin wei'c, first, t he securing 
of the sous for tlie passage* of IJritish ships, 
esfieeially the safeguarding of our tood supply 
and tlie transport of troojis; secondly, the 
(destruction liy cajitiin* of the hostile shipping 
with the ol)ject of d(*priving tlu^ eiieniy of his 
supplit'S and ri'iuhTing futile all prnj<*ets ol in- 
vasion ; thirdly, the di'slruetion ol the; Iiostili* 
fk'ets and naval bases. It was obvious that tla^ 
last, for jiraetical purp< ses, would eoinprehend 
tho other two ;• but it was not so certain that 
opportunities would offer for its aeconiplish- 
ment. In tlu' nieantirne it was to bi* hojied that 
the British Pleet, by r(*as4)n of its superior* hat lJe 
strength, would be able eith(*f to force the enemy 
to fight or to retire to liis ports, and so alTord 
an opportunity for its mnn<*rous (Tiiisers to 
carry out the subsidiary, hut all-important, 
work of safeguarding their own and destroying 
the enemy’s commerr^e. 

Wo propose to refer to ih(*sc subsidiary duties 
first. Tho wide development of this closely- 

VoL. I. — Part 2. 


knit system of eornmerra’al pr’oteetion, and the 
elleet of th(* off(*risivo action of om* ernisiTs upon 
the eii(‘my's shipping, was p(*rhaps not (piito 
ade([uately reali/.i'tl by tlu^ Britisli public at tho 
comm(‘ncem(‘nt of tlu^ war. A few’ days after 
tlu* beginning o/ hos1ili(i(*s nearly (W’(‘ry street 
eor’iK'r in London displaA(‘d a plaear'd hearing 
fill* l(*g(Mid, “ Olyrnfiii* sa\f*d by Jh'itish erniser.” 
'Phe sngg<‘stion was that, this was an isolal(*d 
oeeniTcnee (l( serving of sp(‘cial and (Mn|)ha(i(! 
notice. As a. matter of fact, tliis was m<*rely 
ono of many sneh accidents ; oi*, to speak more 
eorreetly, il was an incident of the general 
situation at s-ea that the Olympic should have 
come imder the diieirt (*onvoy of tlu* particular 
eniiser which sav(*(l her*. W’liat really sav(*d 
her, w hat ri'iidernd her | raelieaJly si.fe from ono 
end of the vo\ag(^ to the* otlu'r, was the fact 
that the British and I'Veiieli eruis(*rs guarding 
that parti(*nlar lim^ of eommnnieation w'(*re 
numerous, \igilant, and well-nigh nbifjnitous, 
wh(‘n‘as the (‘lu iny’s e.niisia’s seeking to assail 
that liiM* wen* tew and for* tlie most part fugitive. 

This incident has bei'ii used tij^ illnstrah^ tho 
true iiatniH* and the imm(*ns(? sigm'ficaneo of 
what our toi’efathers i’alk*d tli(* st^a affair.” 
Prom th(i moment wlu'ii war became imminent 
the main British Pleet melted into spacT-. 
Xothing was seen of any part of it, excofit of 
the flotillas | at rolling onr ei^asts. X(W'«Ttlu 5 - 
less. although it was invisible, there was never 
in (la* world's history a more sudd(*n, overwhelm- 
ing, and all-pervading manifestation of tho 
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wliiuli in Olio yoar .iiiiouiil m \;iluo lo niiliioiis 

11/ may a, Iso ho in(*nl.ioiif‘il. said llio l-iiat 

(Jormany r(‘coi\od in I HI .*{ aloio* from ( ho rnit.i'd 
SI/iiIpos ahout millions ( L' I of coppor, 

ami fni't.lior that, ilio potroloiim imporl would ho a.s 
^ood as oomplo(,oly shut down. 'I’lio (ioi-mati loalhor 
industry is larifidy dopondont. on imporl.s of hidos 
from ovorsoa. d'lii* Ar^^oidino ;don«' soul 71 millions 
( C.'haan.uun) worl h of hidos. Sm irull iiro would ho 
sonsihly injurod hy (ho ini oiruplion ol llio oxporl'S 
of ('hiloan saltjiotro from Chilo, which in I H I w<Ti* 
of |.h(‘ value of nol' loss I ha n 1 .*’i I millions ( C(i.aa(h(HM>). 

MMu* sij.^nilica,iu‘o of an ol’foe(i\o hloeka-do of (lorman 
foodstiilts is to ho si'on in tlu- followin;^ h-'V li,<^ur« >: 
Tiio value in nia,rks of wheal Iroiii (he I nitod Sla.t.os 
is Hif) millions (fiS/^aa.nuu), fi-om Itussia. si millions 
(i:idh)h,()()0), from Canada, al millions ( e*i,r)r>0,0h0), 
from tho Ar) 4 ;ontine 75 millions (C-h7a(),(MM)) -.172 

millions (£1 H,G<Kh()(n)) from thesi* four countries. 
^IMioro will also ho a disconl inuanee of ( ho impoi’l- il ion 
from Russia of tho followiiii: foodslulTs ; K^-^s wort h 

80 millions (£‘(dl00,0()0), milk and hut lor O.’l millions 
(.£3,150,000), hay 3‘2 millions (1*1,000,000), lard from 
the lJnit(‘(l Stat.eswori h I 12 millions ( t'a, 500,000), rico 
from Uril'ish India worl h to millions ( £2..{oo,ooo), and 
coiTee from Mra/il worl.Ii 151 million^ ( 1 : 7 . 550 , 000 ) 
should he added to the fore.^oin^n No one who con- 
(/emplates without. ]>reju(lice, said (he I ortnirts, 
these few facts, to whi<*h many others could he added, 
will he ahl(! ro,ditly (.o (‘slimate the economic conse- 
<pienees of a w'a,v of loie^ duration. 

“If tho British blook/ulo look phico,'' soi.l 
the VorwUrts, and it dwelt on tho oonseqneiicos 
of a war of loitg durati.>n. British bf/ekado 


was net iinlly Inking phiei* al tlu' moimuifc 
(h(*s(* words wen‘ writtcni, (liouj^^li i( was not 
culh'd l)y (hat name' for* n ‘a, sons which n(‘('d not 
h(‘r<^ be t‘xaniinc‘(l. Actin^^ (o)X(*lln‘r with tho 
liostilily of Russia, whieli closcal thi^ whole of 
the Hnssifin frontier of ( h'rmany to the transit 
of merehaiKlist' either way, tin* eonti’ol of s<*a 
eommunieation (‘stalilislu'd b>' tin* fields of 
hhifjlaod and !'’ranee had alri'ady si'enri'd the 
first fruits of thosi' eonsiMjiit'nees of a. war of 
long dural ion on which the Vortr'irts dwelt, 
with such pathetie signilieanee. Thosi; eon- 
seijnenees were hound to l)e eontiimons and 
evnnulative so long as (hi* control of sea, eoin- 
nmnieatiinis remained unrelaxed, "rhe nienaei* 
of the few (lerman cruisers which were still 
at large ^^as alriNidy aliated. Already its ]>ite 
had been found to lie far l(\ss fonnidalde than 
its hark. W'ar premiums on British ships at 
sea. were hdling hisl. (liM’nem marltimf* eom- 
merei' Wiis uninsiirahl(‘, and in fact theie 
was noni^ to insui-e. Its remains were striinded 
and d(‘reh( 1 in many a neutral port One of tlie 
greatest dangers, in the opinion of some eminent 
authorities tlie most si*rions dangi'r, that this 
eonntry had to gnaril against in war was alnuidy 
averted, or would remain so jvs long as (he 
eontnd Kngland had c?stablis)ied over lier sea 
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fjommuiiiratioiis coiitimuHl to bo c'f'tootixc. This 
was Ui(‘ first rosiilf. of our na\al pn'pjirat ions, 
the first ^r(*at uuuiifostatioii of scm [)ow(‘r. 

Hut tluM’o was a scm'oikI l■osull far inoro 
drainatio flaui tbo first, aud not l(‘ss significant 
in its implications, nor in its concr<'tc mani- 
festation of the ovcTwliolmiii^ power of (ho 
sea. Tlu'- wliole of tlie lOxpcMlitionary Force, 
with all its manifohl e(jui[)m('nt. for faking and 
keeping the field, had IxMai silently, seen'tly, 
swiftly, and safely transported to tin? (^)ntinent 
without the loss of a single man, and without 
the slightest show of opposition from the Pow(‘r 
which thought itself strong (‘uough to challenge* 
the unaggressive mistress of the seas, 
“Germany,” says the rrcainble to tla^ Navy 
I-iaw of 1900, ”■ must possess a laittli; fhn't <,f 
such strength that ('ven for the most [)ower- 
ful naval advc'rsary a war would involve such 
risks as to make that Towct’s own suprenuicy 
doubtful.” Such a war had now been fore(‘d 
upon England, and one of its first accomplished 
results had been the (‘utircly successful com- 
pletion of an operation whi<rh, if tlu^ cnem\' had 
deemed our naval supremacy e\'en so much as 
doubtful, he might have been expected to put 
forth his uttermost efforts to impeach. That 
Germany declined the challenge w'iis a proof 
even more striking of the power of superior 


foHH* at. s(‘a than the action of the British Navy 
upon tb(^ trarle routes of th(^ world. 

now come to the third task of the Navy, 
th(‘ distriK^t ion of tln3 hostili^ flec't. Some 
gen(‘ra.l reii'ai-ks on this subje(;t may not be out 
of place. I fowever grc'at. may be tlu' inunetiiati^ 
coiLS(Mpu*nc('S of comtnandof t he sea, thesc^a lvari- 
tages do not constitute the final and ])arjun')unt 
end at wliich W(' should aim. 'Fhat (aid is the 
ovt'rthrow of the enemy’s fh'ets at S(‘a. \Vt^ 
must wait until t)ie (MK'iny gives us the ot)t)or- 
tunity, but then we must mak(3 the best of it. 
The essential thing is always that if and wJien 
th(‘ (‘lu’iny com'*s out in forct; h(* may bi3 cn- 
countenxl as soon as may be in supt^rior forcc» 
and foitliwitji brought to (h'cisive a(‘tion 

in a lift* and death struggle for the suprem(3 
pri/.e of Coll naval warfan'. Nothing (‘an l)e 
furth(*r from the pur])ose of a su])erior navy 
than to k(V]) tlu^ (MK'iny’s fU'ct penned 
up i?i his })orts. “ I bog to inform your 
Lordship, " wrote Nelson in 1804, “ that 
the port of Toulon has never been 

blocknd('d by me : ({uit(3 the reverse <wery 

opportunity has been (jffered to the enemy 
to put to sea, for it is there that wo hope to 
realize the hopes and expectations of our country 
and 1 trust they will not bo disappointed.” 
But how' if the enemy will not put to sea — 
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II.M.S. “IRON DUKE.” 


witii Jiis (liat is ? TJw'ri wa' nuist 

wait, until Ju> (loos, aiul in thn nuMinwliih^ wo 
nnist uso our Ix^st (MkIisu ours to parry his 
sporadic, acts of a.^^^;T(^ssion and to J 2 :ivc him as 
FiuKrh inoio than lic^ Us as W(^ can niana^X‘, Ihi 
will s(M^k to \V('ar us down, and W(^ on our part 
must s(;ok to AN'oai' him down. 'The ralionaJr 
of this typo of na\at warfare tiio tyjio most 
likoly to pro\ail Ix^twciai two liolli^taxMits, ono 
of whom is ap])]’(‘cia].)ly stronger in all the 
olenKots of iiaAal force tliau tlio ot hiT- is ox- 
])oundod as follows in Mr. .1. K. '^rimrshi^ld's 
litth^ hook on ‘'XaAal Warfare - 

MMk' A\'(*ak(“r lM‘lli^i*rrut will at the outset ke<‘p 
his ha-ttl<‘ (leet in his fort ilied ports. 'rhestronp*r 
may do tlie .same, lu;t Jr.* will Ik* utid«*r no siieh ])ara.- 
rnoniit. induei’iiK'nl to do so. Hot h sides will, how- 
ever, send out theij* tor])edo craft and supportin'.* 
cruist'is with intent to do as much liarm as they can 
to the arnu'd foie«*s of the enemy. If one iK-llij^erent. 
can get his torp<*do i-raft to s<‘a Ix-fore tlie i*neiny 
is ready, he will, if lie is the stronger of the two, 
fortlnvitli attempt to establish as close and sustained 
a watch of the iiorts slieltering the enemy’s armed 
forces as may he praet i(;a.l)le ; if he is the weaker 
he will attempt .sporailic attacks on the ports of his 
advei*sary and on sueli of his warsliips lOS may he fouiul 
in the oiien. . . . Such attacks may he v«*ry 

effective and may ev(‘n go so far to r(‘dress tlie halance 
of naval strength os to encoura.ge the originally weaker 
belligerent to seek a decision in the oxien. But the 
forces of the stronger belligerent must he very hac'ly 
handled and disposed for anything of the kind to take 


]>la<*«*. 'rh<* advanta.f<<‘ uf .superior force is a< 1 i‘e- 

mendous oiu*. If it is associati'd with energy, di'ter- 
mination, initiative*, ariel skill e»f elispe>sil iem nei meire* 
t hail e'epial to t hose* i>f t he* a.ssaila nt , it i.s ovciu he ‘lining. 
'I'he* se‘a-k<K‘ping e‘a parity, or what has hei'ii ca.lle'd 
(he* <*niliiring ninhilit\, of 1orp<*do ciafl is e‘om- 
para1ive*ly small. 1’he'ir e‘oaI su]>i)l\ is limite'd, 
e*sp<<*i;illy when lhe*y are- .sli-aming at full spe-e-el, and 
the-y e;iriy no ve-iy large* re'>.crve‘ of torpe-eloes. "riicy 
must, the’re fore*, ve-i v fre'epje ril ly ie*turn to a. base* to 
le'iile^nish the'ir suppli« s. N'he* supi-i ieu’ e'lieuny is, 
it is true*, seihje'cl to the* same* eiisa hilit i<‘s, hut he-ing 
supe*rior lie* lues meue* lorpe-iii) craft to spare and more* 
.•nii'e'rs to .attae-k the* lor|»<‘elo ci’afj of the* e-ne-my 
and tlie*ii‘ iiwii e .scort of erui.se*rs. When tin* i*a,ieliug 
torp«*<lo e-raft, rcluiiv to their ha.^>e• Im* will make* it 
\e-iy (iinif-ult for t he-m (<» ge( in and Just as elilliciilt 
for (he-m to ge-l e»ut again. Ih- will sulTe*r losses, 
of e*onrse-, for (he-i-e is nei .siip»riori( y e»f f(»re*<* that will 
e-emfe-r immunity in llial le :.pe el iu war. Hut e-ven 
he-twe-e-n e*epial loi‘e*e*s, eepjally we-11 le-d ami harielU-d, 
lhe‘i*e* is ne> re-ason to snppeise- that tlie- le»f.se*s of one; 
siele will Ik* more- than <*epial te> the>;.e- e*f the* olhe-r; 
wheT<‘as if one- siele- is a.p|>ree'ia.l)ly siipe-rieu* to (lie othe-r 
it is re*asouahle* to sui)pe).se* (h.'l it will inllie*t, gre-ate-r 
le)s.ses on Hie- e-ne-my than it snlTe'C-i ilM-lf, while* e*v(*n 
if the* losM-s are e cpial the* le-^ielm* of the* stremge-r force* 
will .still he* gi*e*a1e‘r tlian that of the we*a.k(;r. 

OiK* must not ussunKh wlu'u cu(‘m\^ do(^s 
not cojiic out, that the^ mcniu*(^ and distilay of 
su])crior force in dircxdion liavc^ iKdf'd as 

a deterrent and quelled initiative to tlie point of 
imralysis. No .such hypothesis can bo enter- 
tained on tlie merely negative evidence of a 
situation still obscure and undeveloped. It 
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BRITISH TRAWLERS EQUIPPED AS MINE SWEEPERS. [Fred Lee Carter, 


is far more lik(‘ly that tiio ciKMiiy is ])ro- 
pariDfjj soino groat cotip ro(juiriiig him to 
all hisavailablo forces in luiiul and to iiso tlaan 
when tli(^ time cotik^s with the utnu)st vigour and 
dotorininat ion. At any rate, that is what tlu^ 
J^ritish Kloc4- liad to ho propan'd for. It must, 
stand at all time’s in full nvidifie’ss to parry tho 
blow,wlionsoovor an<l wJiorosoe^vor it is dolivorod, 
to anticipate it, if it Jiuiy bi^, and in any case 
to meet the enemy with a vigour, determina- 
tif>n, and skill not inferior le) his own, and with 
a forces so superior as to crown our arms with 
victory. No nation which wages war on the 
seas can liope for anything more or bettor than 
a decision sought and obtaincMl on terms sucJi 
as these. 

In the circmmstancos which prevailed in tlie 
war between (lermany and Kngland in 1914, 
it was peculiarly probabk’ that (limiany would 
at tlio outsot show an apparent feebl(au‘ss of 
initiative. In connexion with the first great 
(Icrman Navy Bill of 1909 it was hiid down 
that the Gorman Navy nc'cd not bo as strong as 
that of the greatest naval 1 *oW(T ‘‘ for, as a rule, 
a great naval Power will not be in a position 
to coriceiitrato all its forces agidnst us. In the 
event it was, perhaps, the (k^rman Navy that 
was at the outset least able “ to concentrate? all 
its forces ” against “ the grt'atest naval Power. 
The German Fleet was com}ielled at first to b(* 


a two-fold containing force against a forinid- 
able mililaiy adv(*rs4W’y in thes Baltic and against 
an ovi'rwjielmingly supt'i'ior naval adversary 
iji the Nortli Sea. dV) go out to fight in tjio 
North S('a might lx? to uncover the Bcdtie 
coasts of Germany to the assaults of Kusc.ia 
from the sea and tlxTc'by greatly to facilitedo 
the military oix'ralions of Russia in that region. 

\Vt‘ may litly conclude this chapt^'r vvitli a 
brief eniinuM’at ion of t lu? British naval forctv.. 

The hirst Fleet consisted oi four battle 
scpiadrons togcdjier with a tlecd flagship, the 
Iiyui Duke, which carried the (lag of Sir .John 
Jidlicoe, (Jk’ supriMue. Gommand(‘r-in-(dnf f c.HojJt. 
ddie first battle s(juadron I’onsish'd (d' <'ight 
l)attleships of the 1 Insidnought and super- 
Drxidnought type?, seven of whiedi carried 
ten I2in. guns, togetlw?r with a SiX?ondary 
annament of 4iu. guns, while tho eighth, the 
^Marlborough, a sisbT ship to the fkx^t flagship, 
had t<‘Ji I'boiii. guns »uid a (jin. si'condary 
armament. Tlu? second bedtle scpiadron cor- 
si;;t<‘d (»f eight su]XT-l)n*iMlnoughts, ea*h carry- 
ing ten l‘hr)in. guns witji a tin. seeotidary arma- 
ment. Tlie third battle s<piadron consisted 
of the eight fine pre -Dreadnought ships of the 
King Edward VI 1. type, (xich carrying four 
12in., four 9*2in., and ten Gin. guiLs. The 
fourth battle squadron consisted of tho Dread- 
nought herself and two others of a later tyi>e, 
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all carryin^j; ten I2in. guns apiece and two of 
(hem a 4in. secondary armament, togethcT 
with the Agamemnon, oik^ of the latest of the 
pro-Dreadnoiight ships, carrying four 12in. 
and ten n‘‘2in. guns. As two Turkisli ships were 
purehas('d on (lie oiilbrv'ak of w.ir and oUkt 
British ships were rusiring completion, it 
was contemplated (hat tliis sfpiadron would 
soon he stri'ngtlu'iiod, though not necessarily 
with the newly commissioned shi[)s themselves. 
A light cruiser and a dc^stroyer were attached 
to thv‘ Fleet liagship, ea(!h battle squadron had 
also a light eruis(‘r atta(4ied to it, two iv'pair 
ships ;i.c<*ompanic‘d tlu^ whole fieet, and it Jiad 
also eiglit attacluMl destroyers. A(riliate<l to the 
First Fleet were ( I ) ( he luittle cruiser scpiadron, 
consisting of four sliips, tliriH^ of them (‘arrying 
eiglit llboin. guns ji.piec-e au<l th(^ fourth eight 
12in. guns, all witJi a 4in. secondary arma- 
ment ; (2) the second cruis(‘r s(pi idroti, consisting 
of four powerful armoured cruisers ; (3) tlu* 
third cruiser s(jua.drou of four cruistTs of (he 
1)(^\ onslui“(‘ t yp«', carrying four T-oin. 

and six bin. g«ins ; (4) tlie fourth cruiser s({uad- 
ron. con 'ist ing of four ships of (li<^ Monmouth 
type, wiih an arma-ment of fourteen bin. guns, 
and on(‘ light cruiser, the Bristol, with an 
ai’inament of two bin. a-n I ten din. guns ; 
(o) tlie first light cruiser squadron consisting 
of four ships, and (0) a s(pie. Iron of six min<‘- 
sweeping gunboats. Furthiuinore, tlu'rc^ were 
four llotillas of destroyig’s att iched to (Ik* 
First Fle(‘t under tin* command of a ( ommodore, 
whosi? biM)ad jieniuint Hew in the Amethyst, 
a light (‘ruis<M'. Fa.ch had a flotilla cruis^M’ 
attached to it, and a diqibt ship as wtHI. 'fhe 
first, S(‘(<)n<l, and foui’th flotillas had 20 
dt'stroyers apiiM ty and the third had 1.1. 

Tliis, tluMi, was our first line of (h'feuce in liome 
waters. But it was not our only line. Ikbiind 
it stood tli<^ StH-ond BU'ct and behind that the 
4’hird. each with it.', battU* sijuad’ons jiiid its 
cruista* sipiadions. 'Tlie Second Fieet had two 
battle squaih’ons, each with a light crui.s<»r 
atta' lii'd. I’hc first of thi^se s(|ua<lrons con- 
sisti'd of (‘ight ships of (he Formida.bli^ type, 
and tlu^ second, with tla* Lord Xibson, a sist(‘r 
ship to tlH‘ Agaiiu'iunon, w'bos(‘ armamiMit. has 
alnuidy been given, as fk'et flagship, had six 
otliei' vessi'Is, fi\e ot (In* Duncan typ<‘ a.nd o?u^ 
of tlr* ( aiLopus type. All tla^si^ shi[)s of both 
fleets had the uniform pre-Dri'adnought arma- 
ment of four 12in. and tw Ivi* (iin. guns. For 
cruiser sipjadrons t,h(^ Sc( ond Fl(‘(‘t had fir.st 
the fifth cruiser sipnid on, consisf.ing of the 


Carnarvon with four 7 ‘Sin., and six bin. 
guns, the Falmouth tvith eight bin. and the 
Liverpool with two bin. and ton 4in. ; and, 
secondly, the sixth criii.ser squadron, consisting 
of the four fine armoured eruisors of the Drake 
type, all ariiuxl alike wuth tw^o l)*2iii. guns and 
sixteen bin. It had also a mine-layer squadron 
of seyen vi^ssiHs. Its patrol flotillas, indupeii- 
d mtly org.inized undj.* tlie Ad niral of Patrols, 
wvg’e four ill number, the sixth, seventh, eightli, 
and ninth, with seven flotilla cruisers and four 
depot ships attached. The sixth flotilla con- 
sistinl of 2.3 destroyers, the seventh of 21 
(Dstroyors and 12 torpedo-boats, tho third of 13 
destroyers and 11 torpedo-boats, and the fourth 
of 17 destroyers. Last, but not lea-si, tlien^ were 
seven flotillas of submarines with II dejiot ships 
attaelied (,o tJuun. In all tiuw mustered 52 vessids, 
the lialanee of submarines in eommissiim being 
accounted for liy tJie flotillas stationed abroad. 

Lastly came tlu^ Third Fleet, w'itli two battle 
sipiadrons, tlu^ siwgMith and eighth, eich with a 
light cruiser attached, and six cruisi^r .si^uadrons, 
one of wdiich, liowiW'iT, was “ temporarily not 
constitulod ” w4umi war Ix^gan. TIk) seventh 
battle squadron eonsistinl of live ships of tho 
.Majestic type, and the eightli of fivi^ of the 
Canopus tyfie. They weri^ comparatively old 
ships, the inirliest dating from lSf)5 and tho 
latest from l‘.lb2, l)Ut tli(\v li.vl a good deal of 
fight in tliiMii. All w^en^ armed wutli four 12iu. 
and twelve bin. guns, not of course of t he nevvi^st 
type, but by no iirvius to 1)0 despised or 
iieglect/CMl. The eruisiu* sipiadrous of this fleet 
mustered .30 v(\ssels in all, of (> pes too various 
to be enumerated in detail. I’lun' wrro for 
th(‘ most part old ships, but none of them 
obsol(‘lt^ in aii\ legitimate sixisig and they were 
certain (o givi? a very good account- of (Ikmu- 
sehi^s ill any w'ork w'liich tlu'y w'lTe lik(‘ly to 
b(^ calh'd upon to do. Of tlii^ S(‘Vcral fleets, 
squadnms, and flot illas st at ioued abroad uotliiug 
need here hi^ said i xcejit that iu eoujunetion 
wuth till' Freiurli Fleet iu tlu^ Mediterranean and 
other Waters tliey w^i'H' amj)ly stnmg en(>iigli 
to mak(‘ sjiort wg.rk of aii\- enemy they wvre 
lik(‘ly to (‘iicouiiter. 

Sueh was the material strength of our giuvrd 
upon tli(^ seas. If liattles were w’on by ships 
notliing more need be said. But battles are 
not w'o»\ by sliips. Th(\y are won by tlie men 
w'ho fig] it them. One spirit animated the 
wdiole Navy, a s])irit of unsw'erving devotion 
to their King, their country, and the call of 
duly or of danger. 
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F nil th(' |)rol)l('ms of lliu war 
‘ Diomuiitous 
stroiijrth of 
tli(* (Iprman Navy. It was itself 
the chief ({erinaii creation of the ])ast Ofteisi 
years, t he ehitO’ work of the Kin])eror illiain II., 
the chief syiiihol and v(‘a|)oncf (J»T»iian Welt- 
polltik. Its rapid cf.nstnietion had for a d(‘ead(^ 
influenced more than anytliiii" else' th<‘ course 
of international relations, and Ix'en the most 
])owerful factor in detcTminine; tlie res])(*c.tive 
I laces of (Irc'at. Hritain and (Jermany in the. 
^Toupin ‘4 of th(' Euro] lean Powers. From 
loot) onwards (hTinan naval amliitions had 
ombitterc'd An<il( (k'niian relations, and lor a 
^ood many yi'ars tlu* most, urgent rpu'stion in 
])olitics had been wiietluT an AiiL’^lo-Cerman 
war could be averted. 'I he pros])eet of such a 
duel had been heeomini; to all a])|)earaiu'e 
more and more remote when (lermany took 
a conrso which set all hhiropc? ablaze and 
“ brouglit England in/’ almost as if naval 
war with the grejitt'st naval Power, vith all 
its menace not only to tlu' (lerinan Navy but 
to Germany’s commiinicatioiis and trade, wen*, 
a minor issue. 

Sea-power played no jiart in the making of 
modern Germany, and was irrelevant to (ut- 
many’s homo defence. It was sought deliber- 


at(‘ly as an engine of coiKpu'st and as the only 
Infective wea])on with which Germany could 
win pow(T abroad and above all dispute British 
suprcmai'y. (uTiinm historians and orators, 
fr(»m the l']m])eror William downwards, emhel- 
lish(‘d tlu‘ir appi'als to t/R* popular imagination 
with much medii'val lori‘, and regard(‘d the 
iR'W Navy as tiu* fiilfilnu'nt ai ihe asjiiratious 
of all gn-at Germans who hail dreamed of a iiiav 
and greiitiT Gcrmim hkupire. But in nullity 
the (jerman Navy built u]) ])el.ween 1898 and 
1911 Mr.s a work. Its foundations were 
(HI the one hand prosiM.Tity and eonunereial 
amt)itiou, and on tlu^ oUrt hand a carefully 
IV.stiTcd liclicf in the im])ending downfall and 
decay of the British Em|)in'. 9’lie threo wars 
fiMiglit liy Bismarck for German unity wiTe 
from a naval ])oint of view insigniticant. Tlie 
war of 18()4 gav(* Kiel to Prussia and S(‘eiinHl 
Irm* position on Hr? Baltic. 9’Iri war of 1800 
gave Prussia tlu; whole North Sett littoral (sho 
Jiad [)n‘vionsly iiurehascd WiliR'lmshaven from 
tlR* Grand Dueiiy of Gkk'nhurg). But, owing 
to tlie unprepan'dness of France, S(‘a-])owir 
played no im[)ortai.'t ]iart in Hr* great 
slruggk^ of 1870, and aftt'i* tJie wars which 
brought Germany so much glory on land 
Ih'smarck cvlii diininislicd such modest naval 
Iiroposals as he had hitherto been ma.!dng. 
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Tlicro WiV'i wry cluiiiuc in Uk* next twnily 
yi'rtrs, uiul uotwitlistandiiiLr HismM.r(*k's success- 
ful ]K)licy of tariff ])rot(H*t ioti tlu* Xju'N esti- 
mates rcruaiiiccl almost stationary or fluct luitcd 
within a narrow rn.n^(‘ until scin<‘ time aft.T 
the accession of the ]'ini|M‘ro]‘ William II, in 
ISHS. 

In the ycnir IS‘.)7 tlu; rcijeetion of naval in- 
<*T‘(^as(\s of no on'at. amount, by the (iernum 
Keiclistaj' (caused the retirement- of Admiral 
von llollmann, the M nslej* in cliarjj;e of naval 
matters, a.nd was succ(Maled by a (*o:n- 

paratively iinkiiowu naval enicer named 'rirj)it/,, 
wlio soon obtaiiUHl the title of a Secretary of 
State. He apj^vi-rs to Jia\m be('n selecte I 
because he had found means to p(Tsuade the 
Emperor W'illiam tint- he could ile-vise and 
(*arry out a progress! selienu^ of naval e\- 
pa-u">ioii on lines which would ])reveiit <»r 
(drcunneiit rarliamentary intiM'lerenee. If 
so, lie was as good as Ids Word. He began, in 
18<)S, witha Hill wliich was modest in extent 
^ ityirovided, for insta.nee, for an (establishment, 
of only 19 batthvships but which contained t lu^ 
all-important ])rineii)le that tin; streimth of the 
fleet should 1)0 fixed for a definite period, and 
that file dates sJiould also bo fixed at whi( h 
old s]ii[).s should be “ replaciul ’’ by new. d’he 
Reichstag Was supposed to retain a sort of 
control over naval finance because, altlunigh 
I ho progi*amme was deterndiied in advanc(», 
the Navy Estimates were presented and voted 


a-nnually. 'rirpitz, howe\(*r, foi‘(‘saw a-ccurat(dy 
that this control would lx* only nomina-l, and 
there was ha-rdly a-n octeasion in the lu^xt- IT) 
y(‘a.rs on which h(‘ ha-d tlu^ least reason to fear 
any disturbance id’ his plans from Hai’liament. 
'Phe only at all (‘i'fective (diecks and they W(‘ro 
seldom exercistul W(a’(i the oiicasional ({ualms 
of th(' hoi'iMgn ()lhc(? and the occasional do- 
ma-nds of the ndlilai'y authorities that the 
claims of lh(' Army should hav(> pree.('d(‘nce over 
those of t h(^ Navy. At the bi^ginniiig of the 
year 1912, for (vxampio, t her(» was a sliarp 
t ussle b(<tw(‘en 'Pirpit /. and t la? .Ministry of 
War, and then* was eviai a-n att(?m])t to upset 
the Imperial ( 'hancellor, Herr \-on Hothitiann- 
Hollw(?g, in ord(‘r to mak(-? ua-y for the Naval 
Minist(?r. In any cast? nothing could move 
'Pirj)itz from pow(‘r. When the war came ho 
was still in tla? ofliet? to w'hitdi he had 1 )(m ?!1 
appointed 17 y(?ars before. Ho had served 
undtT, or ratla'i* with, thr(?e Imperial (Hiancellors 
and had setai ^Ministers cona.) anti go in all the 
oth(?r I)(?|)artmi‘nls of the State. 

tlaviiig onc(? established his main ])rincipU'S 
in th(5 Hill of 1898, 'Pirpitz seized ev(?ry op])or- 
t unity of (expansion. He Was unscru])ulous 
to a d(?gn?e in the handling of the Hress organi/.a- 
tion tliat was always a feature of his administra- 
tion, and whenever naval increases Were 
immiiioiit he insisted most emphatically upon 
their impossibility. In 1899 ho denied abso- 
lutely that there was any intention of going 
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boy 011(1 tlio Navy I^avv passod in tlio pro(^edin^ 
year. Witliin a fow inoutlis ho had prcsoiitcid 
tho great moasure whicli bo(;aine the Nav'y 
l^aw of 1900 and tho real foundation of th(‘ 
naval challenge to Croat Britain. It practi- 
cally doubled Corinauy'.s naval ostablishinont, 
turning, for (sxamplo, at a stroktj of tho poii two 
squadrons of liatth^shijis into four. It was 
dofhiitoly jirc^scaiU^d as a moasure whi(;h would 
make war with Cermany dangtu’ous “ even 
for tli(^ greatest naval I’owor.” As we liavt^ 
scon in an earlier cha])tor, tlio Navy Law 
of 1900 was the direct outcome of t he ])assionate 
Anglopholaa whic^h the (hirman Covornment 
fonuaitod upon the out break of the South African 
War. Later on t hcCfTirmn hhnperor and (barman 
sailors generally w(!r(^ wont to forget the 
beginnings of their groat cndiuivour, and to 
speak as though they had bfMui movt^d to 
compote with England only by {ulrniration. In 
truth th(5 modern (banian Navy was born of 
jealousy and hatred. It was (iXjUM'ted that 
disaster would f>ofaH us in South Africa., and it 
was ho))ed and Ix'licwcMl that th (5 British 
Empire would crumbk^ and (h‘cay, so that our 
heritages would fall to the I’owor that was reiwly 
to join i.ssuo with us upon tlie seas. 

l^faving sot about tla^ir work, tho Germans 
carried it on with wonderful dotorrnination. 


'Phe iOmperor William, hims(ill‘ ind<datigabl(\ 
w’as ably a.ssist('d by his brotlwa- Princes Henry 
of Prussia, who for some tinu‘ onmrnandod the 
High 8oa Fleet and at tlu* outbrinik of w’ar 
U’as Inspector-tbaaa’al. Public opinion was 
in.stru(?ted by an elaborate propaganda, and 
especially b\' a powtu’ful Navy League' and 
an enicient Admiralty Press Bur<‘au. The 
universities and scdiools did th<ur part. In 
a v(3ry short time the Navy bf'canu^ aliimst as 
popular as the Army, and })ublic faith in its 
mission was as firmly (Established. 

We need not here discuss the s(EV(Eraj “ aniend- 
UKUits ” of tho Navy Law' of 1990. There w^as 
a Navy Bill in 1900, anotlua* in 1908, and 
another in 1912, and s])(H*ial provision for 
naval air w'ork was includ(Ed in t he gnNit Army 
Bill of 1913. Tho main effect of the Bill of 
1912 had Ijeon, as rcEgards to add 

a third s(juadron of battleships to the active 
battle fleet and gnEatly to inenEase the number 
of destroyers and submariims in commission. 
At the (Outbreak of w'ar the High Sea Fleet, 
under t he command of Admiral von Tngenolil 
(flagship Friedrich der Grosso) consisted 
of 21 battleships, of w'hich 13 wore 
Dreadnoughts, four battle -crui.sfErs, eight light 
cruisers, and some 80 torj)odo craft. The 
full strength of Germany was nominally 37 
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battleships and batllc-cniisers, niiH^ arnioiiml 
iind 39 light cruisors, 142 d(*st royeis, 47 tor- 
pedo-boats, and 27 submarines, 'riiere were, 
however, three Dreadnouglits, tlui Mark- 
graf, the Crossor Kurfiirst a.nd the Kdnig, and 
one battle-cruiser, th(^ Derfllinger, luNirly read\ 
for commissioning, and it was known that the 
immber of subm irines was considerably larger 
than had been oflicially admittinl. All tlu^ latter 
battleships carried a main armaiiK^nt of ten 
]2in. guns, the ])receding class having twelve 
12in. guns and the earliest Dreadnoughts 
tWH^ve I lin. guns. 

In fnatcriel (h'rmany had fnan tli(‘ begin- 
ning been content, to imitat(‘ Knglisli types, 
and she mad(^ no effort to anticipate Ifritish 
designs after inaccurate imformation, too 
<nigerly accpiired, concerning tla^ Jh'itish In- 
vincible class had l(*d her in 19U7 to const ruel 
one (M)nspicuously unsuccc'ssfnl eruis(‘r, the 
Blii(4ier. What of tlie personnel ? It was 
obvbous that, it lacked both the inspiration of 
nava.l traditions and expericaiee not only 
of actual w’arfare but of distant voyages. It 
bad been a great event for the (lermaii Navy, 
a few months before* th<^ war, to s(*nd its 
nowe^st Dreadnoughts on a tour to South 
Am(*rica,, mainly for tla* purpose* of attracting 
ord('rs for the (Jerman building yards. A 
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great part of the Xav,\ bad eonlinod 
its e\(‘reis(^s almost entin'Iy to tlu^ Nortli Sea, 
with o<-easioiial ex<mrsioiis to Norw'egian 
w'at(*rs. 4'iiere, how'evtM*, at any rate, minute 
local know'Iedge had be(*n obta.ined, w'hich it 
w'as hoped to turn to good account in a w'ar 
w'ith bhigland. "Phe (k'rman nn,val oIVk ers w'ere 
iis a whole kinm, intelligent, and very ambi- 
tious, and twery obs(*rv(a‘ liad been struck by 
tiieir rapid develo])ment a.nd the extent to 
wdiieh tlaw ha id grown aw'ay from tla* routine 
aiul maehinelike methods of tla^ IVussiaii Army, 
rnlike British ollicers they had, how’ovt^r, 
entered upon their careers at. tla^ age of IS or 
lat<‘r, after an ordinary school edu eat ion. Of the 
cnwVs, about one rpiartt'r were volunteers or 
men who had re-caigaged aftta* tlicsir yxTitKl of 
<*ompulsory service — in no case longt^r than thrtn^ 
years, ddie r(‘st wt*r(^ conscri])ts, w'hom choice 
orac<*ident laid brought to the Navy ratlKirthan 
the Army. The Navy w'as originally recruittxl 
ess(‘ntially from tla^ “ st^ifaring “ ])oj)ulation, 
hut of ne<*(*ssity, Jis th(^ Navy grew*, an ever 
larger ])rof>ortion of men laid to ho draw'n from 
the inlan I ]>o])ulation. That w'as the main 
reason w'hy the Navy ] propaganda w'as carricnl 
on wMth increasing zeal iix Bavaria and other 
Status w'ith no sealpoard (pf their ow'n and a 
population of jpoasants. A senso of the draw- 
biu-ks of such recruiting had boon very evident 
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THE (JERMAN (.UNBOAT “PANTHER” WHICH WAS SENT TO MOROCCO IN 1911. 


among (iorrrwin naval authorities, ami largo 
ineiHNisos liad Ixh'ii mlvoeaiod for the very 
reof.oii that the trailing of lirst-year roeruits 
gr(‘atly im|)air(\l tlx' lighting (*nici<‘ticy of any 
sh.p to which tliey were allotted. 

C(?i'inan naval strategy had ))('<‘n eonciTiiod 
almost exclusively with possilalit ies of war 
with England, just as (Icrman sc-ilors hiid been 
brouglit up exclusively on Hrit ish luival history, 
and it was improbahio that the (Nirly stages of 
thi^ war would bring any ^ulrpris('s from th<' 
Cerman side, (lermany was operating from one 
vast war station extending from th(^ island ol 


Sylt in tlio north to tlio island of Ihirkum in 
the soutli a s(Mni-(*ircU' \vitJi Heligoland as 
itsg<'Ogi‘aphical cent re. ddio whole ])()sil ion was 
inagnilicent ly fortified and oquip])od, c.rul, 
since the corupletion just before tho vVar of tho 
widening and deepening of the Kaisca* Wilhelm 
(’anal for the passage of th(‘ la.rgost ships, llu^re 
was fr(‘e and rapid communication betwoiai the 
two great naval stations of Wilhelmshavon and 
iviel. Xominally Kiid was tho bas() of two 
S(piadrons of battleships and Wilhelmshavon 
of tlio third battleship squadron and tho battle 
<Tiiis( rs. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 


Within the years immediatidy ])r('ceding tlx* 
wa.r th(^ Eroneh mwal situation luid undiTgone 
a radical transfonuation, diu^ partly to ci, 
change in public opinion, l)ut, as inucli to 
the circuinstanco that the emirx^nt men who 
ruled the destinies of the Kn'iich Navy during 
these years were ix)t only insf)ired by a patriotic 
desire to restore the pr(*stige at sea of thi> nation 
but hiul taken tlx? best measiin^s to ensure 
that result. Thanks to the stabh^ and com- 
prehensive progress which the Republican 
Navy Imd made under men like Hone do 
I^iiipoyrere, Dedcasse, and Baudiii, it entered 
upon tho struggUj witli a faith in its(df and a 
conviction of ultiiimto success whicli was the 
bcist augury of victory. Strong in tho un- 
doubted efficiency of its administration, in 


tlie professional e.ompet ('iicy of itfl lomlers, 
and in llu> ke(‘n fighting s])irit of its seamen, 
it was n'ldy to ])erfonn its duties in a riiiuiner 
w(*rt)iy of its gn'at tnwlitir>ns and the inten^sts 
of tlx' Re])uhlie. 

bike the British, tlx* Knaich Navy Ixwl s(^en 
no .s(Tieus fighting for ov(‘r a ct'iitury. During 
that long ]M*ri<Kl the coixlitions rd naval war- 
fare had undergone many and material changes. 
The construction and ecpiipnxait of tlx> Navy 
had iK'cri cMitin ly altered. SUuim hixl taken 
tJie ])l{tce of sail, stead of oak and hem]>. Not 
only had the ]>ower and range of tix^ gun 
enonnously increased, but tho . torpedo had 
bocom(3 its rival. Suhmr.,rin('s and air-(.raft 
hatl heeai addtxl to the naval iLimoury. 

Jn all the permutations wliiedi had taken 
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])l{i(*(‘ it was always Kraiic(‘ tliat 1<‘(1 t!u‘ way. 
Tli(‘ ^aaiins of her* ii»\ ctitin’s and sci(‘i'l ili<‘ 
iiu'ii riial)l(‘(l tliciii to foi'(‘S(‘c and a,nt icipalc 
luiAJil ii'M'ds a,!id tile najidrcmriits of futur<‘ 
nava,l warfare'. curienisly ciioutrli, tlu' 

Fn'iicli had failod to take* ad\ :i.iita.yo of tiu'ir 
initial siua'csse's. 1’licy l»ad not ;:,l\\a.ys eie'vol 
o]K'd their iionn ide'as aJoni; pn.ct ica.l liiu's. 
It is siif!ici('nt to nuaitioii that to tiu'iu we* 
owed I lie*, first s(*a,^oiiii: irone*lad, a.nel the\ we're* 
liUe'wise the' ])ie)ne('rs of tlx* torpe'do boat and 
the* suhni'xrine. 

Te) some e'xleiit’ an I'xplaiad ion of the extra.- 
ordinary lae,k e>f e'.onlimdty whie-h ohta.ine*d in 
reti'ard te) Krencdi na\'a.l e*e)nsl |•lle*t ieai jnay lx* 
fe)inid in the* intlue‘ne*e which siie'e-essive* s(*lu)e)ls 
of th()n<z)it ('xe'rte:'el ii|)e)n the Ministe'rs e)l 
Marine wlx) nde'd tlu' J^de'el, a,nd elurintr the* 
many chaii^j^e's in this e)t1[i(*e' the' jnate'rial 
strength of the* Navy ^aine*el eu’ lost. a(*(*e>reIinLC 
to the Avhim of the' contre)llin:j: hanel. Se) calle'el 
retorms folle^wexi eaie' aneytlx'i’ te>e) ejiiie*l:ly te> 
allow* e)f any oixe' of theaei h.ivinJZ its de'sired 
offe'e'd. Xevortliole'ss, de's])ite' all the* vie*issi- 
tiides threai^h which its male'rial e*e>nstrnctie>n 
passed, the* prrsonncl e)f the' Fle'e't ne'\’er lost 
its vitality, and own the luirin dea)e_' by the 
administration of M. Pollotan was ins\ini(*ioiit 
to .shako its real stroiii^th and inhe*re'i\t buoyancy 
and patriotism. 


It was about twenty years l>efore> the out- 
break e)f war that the de'cline of 'tho French 
Xavy be'jrau, but evem be'fe)re this the s(die)ol 
of thought known as the Jvhhc Kcolc, with a 
distinguished admiral at its he'iid c.nd talente'd 
jeairnalLst fe)r its me)uthpu'(M*, had alreeidy 
sung the' premise's e)f the*! (fiicrro fie ronr.>(\ and 
pro])he^sieei an e'arly vie*te)ry fer the> inieTobe 
e>ve*r the m;iste)ele>n. The*n this scimol IvkI its 
we.y. Ik'dtleshi]) building declinexl, orijise'i*s 
Jiuel himelre'ds e)f tor])e*ilo be)ats we>r(‘ e*on- 
striieled insteeal. For ne'arly te'ii yeai*s this 
mi:ie*.hiewe)us peyliey prew’aile'd, althe)ugii fe>rtu- 
nately, e)wing te) ae*ha.nge e)f Ministry, six battle- 
sl.i, )s e<f the' Pe’trie' e*l;’.ss were* orde're'd in 1901-2. 
It was a fe)rward moxc'iir'iit, but insunieient 
te) m;ke* u|) tor the' le‘ewi'y* of the* past yer.rs. 
I'N'i'ii afte'r fhe'se* ships we're* e)r(U'reHl, change's 
in de'sigei de'hiye'el tlu'ir e*e)mple‘tieni, while) the* 
te)r])eHle) ci* ift tlu'd we'l'i' su])])e)Se'il to supply tlx ir 
])Iae*e‘ we re* te^e) snudl line! slight fe.r offe'iisive 
warfare* e)n the* higl) se'as. 

1‘re'viously, Fra.ue*e' hael be'eai e)utmiml)<*reHl 
e)idy by Fngland in arm )ure'd ba.t tle'sliips. 
He'rs was the* se)ce)nel na.vy in the* we)r]d. Ihit 
tlu'ii re*trogr('ssie)n se't in, the* Navy diel ne)t find 
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<h(i (‘iicoumgoimfut Irom the* (Mniiilry that was 
its due, tmd other nations (‘ntered tli<‘ ih'ld of 
naval construction, coni])ctin^ witli Iut for her 
place as a j^rc^at sea. ])ow(‘r. 1’hus Freneh 
relative sup<'riority afloat declined, until it 
was possible for Admiral dt> ('uverville to state 
that the P loot laid dropped to fifth ])lace amoiiLC 
the navies of tiu' world, havin^r h(»('n ov<‘rtak(‘n 
by th(' s(\‘i force's of (Jermatiy, tlu* rnit(Ml 
States, and Ja.])an. 

In loot) aiiotluT clian^e of Ministry and of 
]K)licy occurred. Consent w is obtaiiKul for 
th(' construction of six vessels of tin* Dantoo 
class, but th(*se shi|>s w(‘re not Dreadnoughts, 
althongh thc^ Dreadnought era had begun. 
Tiu^ Dreadnought cruiscas to a. l.irgt' extent 
li‘ssened tlie value as lighting units of all the 
earlier armouird cruisei-s, rspi'cially of those 
of no greater spt*ed than l^’riiuM' liad then com 
pleting. M. (histoii Tliomsen, whose adminis- 
tration was in s(‘veral r(’s])eets m rki^d both by 
an im])rovem(‘nt in construction and in th<* 
training of the flei'ts, was suce<‘eded as Minister 
oC Marine by M. Alfred ricerd, a ma.n of scientific 
ability and (Minsiderabk' organizing ])ower, 
from whose efforts much was lioped. He ]»ul, 
however, scarcely takc’ii oflhu* Indore tlie Gov- 
ernment again changed, and Admiral Hone dt' 
Lapoyrere became Minister of Marine, l^rom 
this date the real renaissance of the hrerich 
Navy begins. 

Bou(^ de Lapoyrere, wlien war began 
Comniander-in-Chief of the Frencli Navy 


afloat, was a man of great initiativi', restless 
energy, and stubborn deha-rnination. Wlaai 
ho became Ministi r of Marine ho had ahv’ady 
made a reputation as a naval administrator, 
as well as having hatl much sea exp(U*i(‘no(\ Ho 
vv.is also t h(^ youngv'st otUcer of his rank in t he 
Frencli Navy. It was a daring oxperiiiK'nt 
after a succ(‘ssion of civil administrators to 
put aseji.m?Mi at the h<*lni, but it provx'd I'litirely 
succ('ssful. I..a])e\ rorc' had had no experience 
in the (command of a battle fleid., but h(» had b(‘(‘n 
flag-captain to Admiral Fournier, who vv’ius the 
( V)niinander-in-(’hief in the Mediterranean 
from lSf)8 to HMMf. Ho had also seen war 
service in Ghina, and hail commanded th(‘ 
Newfoundland and Atlantic divisions, as well 
as having been in charge of the naval establish - 
misit at lh)eli('fort and act'd as Maritime 
Frefect at Brest. 

'Tilt' Admiral si't himself abeiuf the task of 
the n'forming of the Navy with the same high 
s*'nse of professional duty and resolute^ firmnc'ss 
whicli liJid alri'ady characterized his naval 
e aive'r. .Among his first acts was tlie importa- 
tion of fri'sh blood at the Hue KoyaK', wlu're ho 
formed something in the natun' of the British 
Admiralty Board. He also institutc'd a policy 
of coni^ait ration, bringing all the newer ships 
into one fliM't. in the. Mediterranean, entrusting 
the task of training it to Admiral Caillard. 
In every way he set himself, by a courageous 
sweep of abuses, to dissipate the conservatism, 
sloth, and inertness which so far had hampered 
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tho oi'torts of tlioso who h('li('V('(I it iiicumboiU 
on Fninc(.‘ to st n'lif^thon Ik r nn.vn,l force's without 
(li. liiv. A iK'W' huildinu: proiiraimnr, which 
bee; ( iitiiJilly jiii oi’^aiiic hiw, was proposed, 

(ii ‘ |)ublic and |)rival(^ ars aials aiifl dockya.rd ; 
wt'i\* urLTi'd to iurtlur ('(torts, tlu'ir oriiaiiiza- 
tion was iniprov(‘d, and nioiu y spt'iU on tin* 
renewal of thc'ir plant and ('(iiiipiiu'iit to accord 
W’itli inodcTii ri‘(|iiir(MiK'nls. 'I’Ik' prospects 
ot‘ the Fnaicli Navy became' brij^hlc r tlian Uk y 
bad Ikm'ii for many yt'a.rs. 

Admiral Bom''! (h^ LaiX'yrf're' was succ(*cd('d 
by M. Dcl(*ass('', w'lio most ('iicr^^cticallN ])nshcd 
the plans of his prcde'ccssor, and cve'ii cnlarj^t'd 
their scope. This sapicious and abh' state sman 
inaintaiiK'd tliat France must ])oss('Ss “ a. (le'« t 
stron<^ enough to de'inand tlic re'S[)e‘e*t of any 
rival, and enje)yinii; unconte'sl ed supi\'mac\ in 
the3 Mediterranean.” 11 ' was snccee*de‘d by 
M. Pierre Bandin, whe) came into eellice about 
the^ sanies time that ]Mr. Flairchill iM'came* 
Pirst Jjord of thc^ British Aehniralty. He 
again, by a new’ Navy law, not only provided for 
the laying down of nt'W ships, hut for tin* 
acceleration of those already unde'r construc- 
tion, and at the same time* forwiirded measures 
for inertjaaing the number of oflicd’s and men 
and reducing the ago of tlu* officers serving 
afloat. At last it appeare'd to be elearl\' 


rece>gniz 'd by t he ( h)\’ernm''nt reid the jie'oplo 
(hat without a consistent policy, /I'alously 
carrie'd enit l)y men of authority and compe't-e'nce*, 
with a tirm grasp e)f esseaitials, e.ll Ihe^ un- 
doubt(‘d resource's of the* country weadd be of 
ne> avail. The‘nceforwa.r(l, sdthemgh the re w'(*re^ 
furthe'r change's id t he' Hue* Uoye'wkg the'i’e was 
(‘e)ntinuous ])rogre'ss in all directie>ns. The 
pe)lie*y of advane'e' atid de‘Ve'lo[)UK nt was 
ste'adily maintaine'd. 

'Fo a ce'i'lain e'Xte'iit the' iiu'fficie'ncy of thee 
e-e’iUnil IVew'er was beamd to have^ a.n adve'rse 
effect u|)on the* jirrsotincL Feert umitely, the 
e’nfe'('blement of IheNii.vy in this nspe'e*t elid 
not ge) ve'i'V' dee'p. In he'!* Bi'cteui se'aine'ii thei 
Fre'iie'h Navy pe)ssesse's the (in st ])e)ssibl(^ ('lee- 
nu'nt fe)r ma.nning its ships. In all se'a'uanlikee 
fjualitie's these' eue'ii are* second to none*, and in 
spite' of mucli that had lu'cn w’ritte*n to the^ 
(*e)ntrary, those' whei kne-w maintaine'd tlait thci 
stanehird of pat i'ie)t ism, discipline, and ele'votion 
to duty e)f the' cr.'ws of the French Vi'sse'ls was 
a. very high one. Keforms in the'! methods 
both e)f ('rdistme-nt and treiining we*r(? carrie'd 
out togre'at adveintage, not otdy making a much 
larger nnmbe’r of men available for the sea*vie;e 
of the Fde*et, but also, by a system of long 
service, ensuring that men holding the higln'r 
skilled ratings were fully coinpedciit for their 
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<luli(‘S. As to thr otlicrrs, th('\ wciv imhiicd 
with th(‘ hi^li(‘st spirit ol (l('\'ot i<»ii to tin* s» rvi(*<‘ 
of th(‘ii‘ country, tuid lull>' ncoiiiii/od that 
mitlioritw N’ijiiljuicc, :Mid i’<s|)onsihiIit y mir.t lx* 
tlu' W}it»*hwords ot aii cnicic!il ii;i.\y. I he 
Kl<*(‘t r(‘c(‘ivcd un<l<T‘ siicctssixc admirals con- 
sta-iit and strenuous traininu at scsi, until it 
had attained a hi,<ih proli<*ienc\ in -uniu ry and 
other l)attle ( Xt'rcises. I nd( r tlie leadership 
of Admiral Hone de Lapeyrere there were a. 
niiniher of compara.l i \vl\ youiiir tla,ii:-othcers 
willin- and aJ)l*' and naids to a,ssist liim. Al 
tlx* tiiiK' of the* outhi’v'ah ot xxai’ \ icc-Adinira.l 
diaries Choche])rat was the se'cond-in-coininand, 
and Ki'ar-Admiral I^e Jh^is, we'll-kuown e.s a 
gunnery (‘Xpert, was tliird iii-coinniand, whit* 
Vi(?e-Adniiral C\ K. Favereau was in comnumd 


in t he < 'hann(‘l. I n addit ion, t her«* were among 
flu* \oung(‘r risar-admirals, all undt r sixty, sutdi 
men as SemXs, de Suguy, (hiuehet, Moreuiu, 
Xi<-ol, a,nd l^acaze, a.ll of whose nam<*s carriinl 
w« ight and conlideiice*. 

'The Fr(*?u h puhlie dockyards we lixe in 
numher, and as in taigland tlie^x wen^ usexl both 
for the* const I'uct ion a,nd repa.ii* of ad chisse^s of 
ve'.'.sels. At Touleai. which since the; conceait ra- 
tion of the* hulk of the) \aA'\' in the) Me^eliter- 
rane‘.an had I e'en the" prine-ipal base) and a.rsenal, 
1 1 ere Axero thre e) I'atticship docks anel about 
six fen* e*i'i;isers and te)r]>e)de) e*raft. With its 
iiie*r('as(‘d use as a, repairing establishment, neiw 
construction had d(x*lined, and no arineiurod 
ship had beeai built since M)()l, but (U^stroyers 
and submarii.e)s ce)ntinued to be built; T(^ulon 
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was also tlio ln‘;i(l(juai*tr:‘s of tiu' mnna‘”\ and 
torpedo schools. At l^»rcst, and c.lso at l„oricnl, 
hat 1 Icships wen' cotistrnc(('d, hut luM sniall 
crait. P>ol}i tlu‘S(‘ Athnitit* \ards liirticd oat 
soiiK^ fiiK' \(‘;’.scls, incli!(hn;j I )iTadiioii^hts. 
'riie «)tlicr two pnl)lic \ a.i’ds W(‘i'(' 1 *ocli(‘fort , on 
t Ik* P>ay of I>iscay. and ( 'lu'rhonrjj:, in t li<‘( 'hannd, 
which had not lannclic I an ai'in mn'd \<‘sscl 
sinc(' 1‘HM) and rcsjicctivcly, hut con- 

timu'd to huild tofjc'do craft a!id sal) marine'^. 
It will h(^ noti(('d that nca,i'l\ all tin' l''rcnch 
( h)V(‘rniaont \ a,T’ds w('r(' oatsid(' the .Aieditcr- 
ra.ii(‘a.n, just as most of the Ih’itish yards w(*rc 
oatsido tile North the i'ea.s')a in both 

cases heiii*;: tha,l. they were foaade.l in times 
when diiTereal stmt epical coichtions ohta-iaed, 
imd the Chanic'! and Atlantic were the miin 
cruising and battle ),troands of the (!<*ets. 'Tl'.e 
naval base's nse^d by the Kreiili Fleet also 
included Aia.ccio a.nd Foniraio, in Corsica.; 
Hizerta, in Tunis ; aiul Algiers and Oran, i;i 
Algeria. Tn tlu^ (Miannel. Daakirh a,n<l (’.das 
were used as tor[)(Klo baa.e's, 

France was well se'irvi'd with pi’i\a.t<i ship- 
building establishments, whosi* elliciency had 
been encouraged under rf'cent Administrations. 
At least four yards eoukl build Dreadnoughts — 
two at Si. Nazaire, one at La Si'yia*, and one at 
Bordeaux. There were torpedo (*raft con- 
struction 'works at St. X.izaire, J3ordoaux, 
Ha\*re, Nantes, and Rouen. Armour had been 


chi(^Ily sippliiul by contr‘a.'‘t, but a. certain 
(pia.ntit\' of ('(‘‘Is pla,tes had been ma.nufiict ared 
h\ t he ( ;o\ ermat'ut esta' lishm "it ad (lnerign>'. 
In view of its (‘coaomi'*al working, which was 
about -It) }'(‘r c(‘nt. clK'ajx'r than pi’ivatc' estab- 
lishment, s. the (Jaerigny fn.ctoiw’ was la'ing 
eijaipjied w it h lu'w plant a,nd <‘nla.!‘gtul to eicihk* 
it to produce onedifth of tin* a.rmoar retpiii-i'd 
for the ships in tlu' organic \aA\\’ La.w of I!) 12. 
As i’('ga.r<ls oi-dnaace, it laid for some time 
been the pra'-tice tore'M*i\e onl\ tin* elements 
of guns fi'om pri\a.te lii*ms, the \a,\ y (it ting 
((►gi'tlu'r and linishing off its own wea.pons 
instead of ha\ ing them dehAni'ed c<aaplete. 

A aamb.er of seiioas a.ci-idents in the bdi'ucli 
Na\\ owing to the deteriorat iim of tlu' powders 
in use led to cha,nges which ga\c a. greater 
sense of secarit\’ in this direction. 'bh(' former 
inti'rmit tent cfintrol of the \a.\ y o\ er its powder 
m inafa.'-t ar e was superseded by a s\st(‘in of 
|'erma.nent control, and na\ a.l «)(‘(lcei-s were 
sent to (kV. res and Sc'vra a I iix ry to receive 
instiMH'tion in the practical side; of minafactare, 
whiU’ coursi's in the scienct' of c;xplosi\('s weni 
added to the carricalam of the gunnery schools. 
Ah'ans had a, Iso iK't'ii found to bring down the 
mean tenijicrat ari' of the maga, zincs on board 
the iiewi'st \ essi^ls to Shdeg. F., and in some 
even t<» 77d('g. F. 

At th(^ outbreak of war the French Navy 
htul an effect i\e strength of 2.‘{ battleships, 
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21 cniisc'rs, li^ht cnusc'rs, SO (iostroyc'rs, 

about 1 10 toi-jj(*(l() boats, 5Ui(l ()\ (‘r ">0 siil)mju*iin‘s. 
In(li\i(luiilly, wnrsliips wen* all, on tiu* 

whole, of ^ 00(1 siz(‘ or |)ow(‘i*, eompariiig \\(‘ll 
with their ('otit(‘nipoiMri(‘s in other luivies. 
TIu' battle fl(‘(?t was lic^axh'd b\ 1<‘U ships of 
the Dreadnought era. l’'onr of then) \\(‘re of 
‘^*J,0th') tons, or as hir”:(‘ as th(‘ bat t l(‘ships 
of the same date in the Hritish \a.v\, and 
ariiu’d with twelve 12in. mins, with a. bn»a.dsid<* 
lire of ten I2in. gnus, tlie same as that t>f the 
newest (terman bat 1 N'ships. M’lx* othei- six, 
altlmn^li bnih at tlie same time as the (‘a.!-l\' 
British I )readnonohts, ha.d not a. uniform 
ealibn^ main armana'ut, but \\<‘i*(‘ armed with 
four I2in. and tw^c lve 0-4in. mins. Of the pre- 
Dn'adnought battl(‘shi|)s, live were of the 
Jiitrie type, of 14,000 Ions, wdiieli was similar 
to the British Buhvark t\|)<*, thou<,rh with a. 
heavier secondary batter\. All th<‘ other 
battl(\shi])s, with om^ exception, carried I2in. 
guns, the old<*st; having two of this ca,lil»re in 
conjunction with two lO-Sin. 4’he ‘tail 
of the French battle licet was much strongei' 
than that of 0erman\' or Austria-Hungary. 
Kor instance', tlie Alass(*na, ot 12,120 tons, 
armed with two I2in., two H>8in., (‘ight o-ain., 
and eight .‘hOin. guns, and a designed sp(*.ed of 
111 l<ia)ts, cornparc'd well with the tJorman .Bgir, 
of 4,084 tons, armed with three O’ tin. guns, and 
dosigiiod for 15 J knots; or with the Austrian 


Monarch, of 5,010 tons, arm(‘d with four OAin. 
and six odlin. guns, (h'sigui'd for 17 kmots. 
All th<\se three ships W(‘re laimchetl in ISOo. 
4’lu *re were III guns of 12iM. calibi'e mountt'd 
in the battle lliM't, (‘ight of IO*Sin. calibr(‘, 
72 of 0-4in. calibii', .40 of 7*l)in., ajid 40 of 
ti-oin. calibri'. In the .\ustrian ba.ttl(‘ Ih'i't. 
of 1,5 units then' were IS guns of 12in. calibre*, 
with 57 of 0-4in. a.nd llti of 7-5ii . calibre, 
'rims till* Fr(*nch tk'c't was(*\('n more sup(‘rior 
i)) material stri'iigth than the m(*re number 
of its battlrships would indicjile*. 

'rill* outsta,nding f(*atur(; of tin* 21 l^'rench 
cruisei’s, or tia* latest of thorn, was their large 
si/.e and powor. .\s man\ as 10 w(*n‘ of ov(*r 
S,000 tons di^pla.(•em(■nt . d’lu* principal guns 
mounted w«‘re Tuiiii., the ni'Wi'st \('ss(‘ls of the 
iMlgar (.hhni*l l\p(' ha\ing as many as 11 of 
them. 'rh('i’(* W(‘re in the l‘5(*nch Na\y, 
h'»wi‘\'or, no hat t lo cruisors such a,s the* Hritish 
I u\ incibk's and Lions and the (h'rman ({o(4)en, 
and the construction of the* armoured cruis(*rs 
had c<‘ased for about seven years. Fonsi^- 
(juontly 2.‘H, knots wjis th(^ highest. d(*sign('d 
sp(M*d of any l‘'rench cr-uisi*r, although some 
(‘xcccdcd this rat(*, tin* l']rn(*st Hcaum making 
25.1 knots on trial. .At the time tlaw' w(‘re 
flf^signed lh(» kldgar Quinet ckiss might. ha\’(_> 
b(^en thought very fast ships, Vajt they did 
not comjiaro with the battle-cruisers of a 
desigiHHl spe(Hl of from 25 to 28 knots. No 
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M(‘4iterraiK>{iii J’owor liowt^vc^r liad tU (ho, tinio 
built any l»}iill<5-(.‘rui.s('i’.s. cruisors won* 

a class which had l)(‘(‘n even nion* neglect (‘d 
by l^’rcMich constructors, hoik* ha\ing b<‘on 
launched since^ ISi)7, wlion tla^ 21 knot l)’Kstro(‘s 
was put ahojit. The eight <^ITe(!li\<‘ vessels 
])i‘ovided a sunioiont std-olT to their (U)nt(’in- 
porarios in tlu^ Austrifin Xa\ ,\ , l)iit ngainst the 
four 2t)-knot vessels of the Admiral Sj)auii 
ty'j>o in th(^ latt<M* Kraia^c^ had no vessels t<» 
inatoh in point of sp(‘(‘d. 

A very difforoiit. state of things pnnaiknl 
in regard to torpedo craft, France had taken 


the lead in all classic of tlu^ inosijuito fleet, 
som(‘times to tlu' d(‘triment of Iut liattleship 
programuH*. H(‘r lat(‘st, d(*st I'oyi'rs were of 
SHO tons, armed with two .‘{‘Din, and four 
0-poun<ler guns, and tw'o double torpi'do 
tul)(‘s, whiU si'wral oth(a* types were 
l)et.wee:i Too and KM) tons, and the 
speiuls ranged from 2S to .‘Id knots. So 
w'ith submarines. The lati'st boats wisro 
e.f S2<) tons and (tarried Uai (orp(do 
tubes, and tluinks to the we(' ling ( ut ])oli{ty 
all tint do odd boats on th(t list \V(*n* of 
modern and ( ItV'et i\'(t tyjxts. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 


At the (tonnn(‘ue(*ment of the war of l!)M 
the Jiussian Navy lahoun'd und(‘r very con- 
siderable disadvantage’s. Tlu* w ai* against .la])an 
had (*nded in tlu* ainiihilation of the gn’aSr 
part of the Edeet and in a. tc’rrihle diminution 
of tlic! prostig(’ of Hussian seamanship. As 
is usual in such eases, the unfortunate’ lleet, 
iusunicient as its training ])ro\'ed to be, w’as 
far less res])onsible for the rejieated disastt’rs 
it had undergone than were tlie management 
of its commanders and the policy of its own 
<Iove*rnineiit. Wliile admitting to the full 
that the almost' unbroken seri(*s of its failures 


is attributable in large part to its tactical 
inferiority, sliij) for shij). to th(* .lapanese Navy, 
it must lu* ow'iu’d that it had a very full share 
uf bad luanagi'nu’iit and bad luck. In tjie 
o])euing da\s of the cani])aign it w'as surprised 
and crip])l(‘d by (Ik* shec’r incapacity and want 
4»f jirevision of tjiosi^ wdio directi.’d it; in tjie 
w'eeks that followed it loct its oiu* grc’at admiral 
at t)ie sinking of tluj J\ t ropavlovsk, and in the 
first great s(*a action it w'as deprived of Avhat 
chances of victory it ev(*r had by t)u* death of 
its commander at the critical moment of tlu* tight. 
Tlu* removal of some of its guns to assist in the 
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clefoiico of tlio forti’v'i^s ])roclaiimHi tho 
and iucapm-ity of \\\c thou diivctors of uavsU 
policy, iiiid tjiat uiuliu* IoiuUmicv to ><ul)or<liujit(‘ 
the Navy to tjio iV(iuirom('uts of tho Ariu\ whioh 
)ias oft-oii boiMi a oharaotiTisl ic of llussiau 
strategy. Tlio dost niol ion of tlio roMiaiud(‘r 
of ito shi])S ill tho last stag<‘ of tho si(‘g(‘ 
by laud artillory -a siogo, bo it n'luoinbonHl, 
\vhi(*]i wa^ prosS(Ml lavgc^ly with that vi'ry 
objoct arid for h^ar of tJu'ir powors for 
inisohk'f if hd’t iiitaot -was a fmal and 
daiiiuiiig oomiuoiit on tlio vaoillalioii au<I lois- 
ap])rolioiisioii of Du* iir'aniiig of soa ])owt‘r 
wjiich prevailed in high ipiartors. 'Tho orowii- 
ing act of Die tragi'dy, tho battlo of 'rsiishima, 
was no fair trial of stri'iigDi, no real l{‘st of tho 
abilities of the bravo a hniral and gallant 
criuvs into wlios(‘ hands wore given tlu* oondnot 
of the last Russian Floi't. With men )ialf 
trained and ships elogg(*d by a long voyage and 
indifferently eonstnuUi'd the voyagt* of tlu; 
Baltic Fleet' was piinot uab‘d at (‘very stagi* by 
breakdowns — tlu' Russian eoinniandor sud- 

denly found hiinsi'lf oonfronti'd by a tlo<‘t 
liardened by war, onoouragod by victory, 
refreshed by repose, and can fully ]>r('parod 
for the eneounti'i’. Tlu* rt*sult was ainiost 
inevitabU', and it is scarooly too much to say 
that hardly oncre in tlu* war, from tho day wlu‘n 
twt) detaclieil ships wen* ov(*r|)owcr(*d by gun- 
fire on tho. coast of Korea to Du* end of tlu* 
battlo of "I'sushima, tlu* Jtussian oflic(*rs and 
sailors )iad an opportunity of showing tlu* 
inherent (jualitit*s of wliioh all n'adors of histoiu 
kiu*w them to lu* possessed, cjualities whio]i 
had ('arned them, amongst that of otlu*rs, tlu* 
res])ect of Nelson. 

•The almost wliolesah* destruction of tlu* 
Russian Navy was not to bo r('pairi*d in a day ; 
and it was the good fortuiu* of (i!onnan\ to ont<*r 
tlu* war when then* was no s(|iuMlron ciupablo 
of op})osing Ju'r battlo f1e<*t in tlu* IJaltii*. 
NeviTtheless, the nine years which had 
elapsed since Tsusliima )iad not b(*(*n wasted, 
and much had bi'on ilone b<*fore tju* outl)r<*ak 
of Die war to repair lu*r losses and to n*opon 
the path to her old n*nown. 

The date from wliic.h the r(*naissanc(* ot tjie 
Russian Navy ma\' be said to commonci* was 
1912, in which year an o])och- making Navy 
Bill, which provided for an (*x])ondituro of 
over £50,000,000 on .sjiipbuilding and on tho 
construction of naval ])orls, was ]:>assi*d by the 
Duma by the great majority of 228 to 71. 
The Bill only included expenditure up to 1917, 
and oven this limited programme was inter- 
rupted by the war ; but it is not umntcresting 


to remark that t]ie ultimate* standard that 
w.is ctmtt'mplatod by tho Russian Admiralty 
for tlu* Rjaltio Fleet was 10 bat t li*shi]>s, S 
armourt'd oruisi*rs. U> light cruisers, 92 de- 
stroyers, and 24 submarines, all to be n*ady by 
1921. 'The Fh*et was to be “so sti'ong 
as to jirevent any hostile opi*ra.tions, 
of whatso\'»‘r kind. gi\ ing tlu* (*nemy 
victory. ' In tlu* Rlack Si*a tlu* standard 
WJI.S to Ik* a slrength half as great again as any 
possihk* coiid)iiiat ion I'f tU'<*ts in thos(* waters. 
'Three I )n'a.dnoiights were b(*gUn at Nikola ieff 
in 1911, and in aiidition to tlii*sc tlu* Na.vv Bill 
aiit hori'/cd t la* const met ion of two light criiis(*rs. 
For tlu* Rahil*, in addition to four 1 )r(*a.d noughts 
launclu'd in 1911, tlu* Rill sanctioned tlu* (*on- 
st met ion of four hat D(*-crnisi*rs, four liglit 
c‘ruist*rs, dt) d(‘.st rovers, and 12 submarines. j 
It is inti*rest ing to recall, in tho light of 
after i*vents, tlu* views of tlu* Russian (lo\*i*rri- 
meiit as slated in the preainhle to ihes Rill by 
Admiral ( Jregoroviteh. In this lu* dwelt re- 
peatedly on the res|)eetivo r(*la.tions of Russia 
a.nd (h*rmany as a. fnudamental reason for tlu* 
r(*viv'al of Russia's luu^al ])ower. M. Sa/onoff 
spoki* of the inimiiU'iK't* of a host ile eoalit ion, 
'Tlu* whok* polie\' was drawn on broad lin(*s and 
was not eonfiiu'd to tlu* hnilding of ships. Tt- 
was proposed to create a lU'W na.va.l base at 
Reval, which would possess tlu* great advantagi? 
Dial, unlike Kronstadt, it would not lu* ie(*-bonnd 
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(luring the winter iiioulhs. A secondary base 
for torpedo craft had already bet'n prepared 
at Sveaborg, and this also was to receive an 
edjuipment whieli would enable it to furnish a 
set^ondary base for the main fiet't. It may bo 
added tliat tlie Navy Hill dc'finitel.N' settled the 
(piestion as to whetlier Russia would Inaieeforth 
confine her naval armament in the lialtic to 
torpedo dtjfenees or would revert I o a bat 1 1(‘ fleet* 
The fact that during the suiimier months theiv 
is practically no darkness in the Baltic set^ms 
to have been one of the reasons which decided 
the (lovernm'iit in favour of the last-named 
policy. Torp(‘do-boats and submarines, it was 
held, could not attack an (Mumiy’s s(jua.dron 
except under cover of night ; and as the summer 
would preferably be chosen as the season for the 
landing of a hostile force, such craft would 
become useless just when their services were 
most required. Nor, it was clear, was it in- 
tended that the action of the Baltic Fleet should 
be confined to that sea alone. The four Dread- 
noughts launched in 1911 were e(pial to the most 
powerful ships afloat, and possessed a coal 
capacity large enough to enable them to operate 
either in the North Sea or in the ^^ed^terranean. 
It was therefore evident that they were intended 
to intervene (effectively in the case of any at- 
tempt to settle the Balkan problem in a manner 
adverse to the interests of Russia and her friends. 

Tlic extensive programme outlined above 
was necessarily only begun when tlu' wa.r broke 
out , but it had alieady made good progress and 
was calculated to plac(‘ t he naval power of Russia 
on a far largc'r and stroiigca* basis. Apart from 
the redevelopment of her fit'cts indicated above, 
the practical creati(^n by progressive steps of a 
national shipbuilding industry was of itself 
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signitieant of a ])olicy which was intended not 
merely to be large and (dfective, but also a per- 
manent and expanding feature of Russia’s 
defensive and offensive system. The fact that 
although the Russian authorities found 
that (heir (existing resources were in- 
adocpiate for the construction of Dread- 
noughts they yet hesitated to go to 
foreign firms was a further indication of their 
inh^ntion to nationalize, to a d(^gree not hitherto 
contemplated, the whole of their naval policy. 
Ultimat(‘ly, a middle course was adopted, and 
a ])roportion of tlu^ work was given to contractors 
abroad, lint stet)s were taken at the same 
time to ext(*nd the (lovermnent works in 
Russia and to encourage the establishment of 
private firms with the object of supplenuuiting 
the State yards and foundries. The initiation 
of these large constructive optTations was 
principally due to the energy and capacity 
of Admiral ( iregorovitcli. 

LTnfortunately, these vigorous aims were not 
destiiu'd to be completed in peacu*. When the 
Kuropean war began Russia had in the Baltic; 
only four Dreadnoughts, 10 armoured and 
protected cruiscTs, two light (Tuisers, about 
80 d(*st roycTS, and 24 submarines. The 
dt*stroy(*rs wen* r(*garded as out of date at the 
time of the* Navy Bill, and the sulanarincs were 
not of the lat(‘st typ(*s. 'riu* Dr(*adnoughts were, 
of co\u*s(‘, V(*ry formidable ships. They carried 
twelve I2iii. and sixk'cn 4*7in. gunsin addition 
to their smaller armament. Tin* Rurik was a 
])owerful cruiser, carrying four lOin., (‘ight Sin. 
and tw(*nty 4'7in. guns ; her defensive armour 
was (*xceptionall>' ht‘avy, a coiLsecpieiice of the 
k‘ssons of the Japanest* war. With tlu^ above 
exceptions the arrnoun’d ships w(*re of but 
moderate^ spe(‘d and power. 'riu* Black S(‘a 
Fl(*(‘t was about half as strong as that in the 
Baltic. 

This dis])arity in strength cannot hi* said to 
hav(* b(‘(‘n counterbalaimed by any decisive 
strategic; julvantages. By itself the Baltic 
Fl(M*t was too fec'ble to undc'rtakc; active opc'ra- 
tions against the German ; and the command- 
ing position occupied by the Navy of the 
Kaisc*r at Kiel and Wilhelinshavcm rcuidc^red 
any athunpt at coopc‘ration with the British 
in the North Sea a pra(;tical impossibility. 
On the other hand, the withdrawal of the whede* 
of the German Fleet into the North Sea for 
the i)urposc^ of delivering battle to the British 
would l(*avc; the Russian ships tee to under- 
take operations against the German coast. 
They were therefore very far from being e. 
negligible factor, even if they could hard I > 
ho[)e to play a preponderant rCle in the war. 
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AUSTRIAN BATTLIiSlIIP “ RADIiT/.KY.” 

THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN NAVY. 


TliP Naivy of tho Dxiul IMoriuivliy advaiuHni 
ill Uio last yoiirs before* tlie war, botli abso- 
lutoly and relatively, in a manner not. unlike 
the (‘xpansion of the Gernian Fleet. It had 
rnadt^ a near approach in material stronj^th 
to tho Italian Navy, and had about as many 
effecti\'0 battleships as tlu^ latter, which was, 
however, better equijjped with cruisers and 
small craft. The qualities of thx* later Austrian 
vessels reflected the onerj^etic and virile spirit 
which aiiimjited those in charj^x* at the Marine 
OlTieo and the naval ports and arsenals. I he 
ships liad nothing of the coast defence aspect 
of earlier types, but w’ere of a size and pow'er 
enabling them to take the oflellsi^^e against 
contemporary vessels in other fleets with reason- 
able probability of success. 

Admiral Count Montecuccoli, the Austrian 
Tirpitz, was the leading spirit in the move- 
ment which had produced a fleet so worthy 
to uphold the traditions of Tegetthoff and 
Lissa. Tegetthoff was Marine Corninaridant 
from 1868 to 1871, and formulated an ambi- 
tious programme, as did liis four succes.sors, 
but they failed to obtain approval from the 
country. Montecuccoli, with the encourage- 


ment nf tin* Archdukt^ Kran<*is Kcrdinand, 
was more* fortunate*, uud may be said t.o have 
reaped where they had sown. In the ten years 
from 1004 to 1014 naval (expenditures incr(ms(*d 
from £2,61. 5,460 to £7,402,;i;kT 

A Dn'adnought programnui was formulated 
in lOOO, incbiding fo\n* battleships of 20,010 
tons. Credits w(^re not imm(‘diatcly forth- 
coming, but thc’i private yard known as tlm 
Stabilimento Tccnico at Trieste was emxairaged 
to begin two of the m-sscIs at its own risk, 
and did so, laying the keels in tlie spring and 
summer of 1010, although tln^ prograinnu^ 
was not passi'd by the Delegations until March 
3, 1911. Th(^ third ship was begun early in 
JO 12. 'Pbese thn'c I )r(*adnoughts wore com- 
missioned as the V'iribus Cnitis, T(^g(^tthoff, 
and Prinz Fug(*n, th(^ first-namcMl being sym- 
bolical of the spirit of united strength in which 
the work of building a new^ flecd. was under- 
tak(‘n. A desire being manifested that the 
fourth unit should be built in Hungarian 
territory, the Danubius yard at Fiurne, which 
had before only built small craft, was equipped 
with the necessary plant and facilities, and 
the Sz<*nt 1st van was launched there in 1014. 
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Pohi WHS tlio Heet's lieadcinartors, aiul a 
good deal of iiauioy liad b('(‘u spent on its iin- 
proNoinc'iit. it was able to und(M’tako battle- 
ship eonstniction if recinired, but Jiad been 
dev'f>ted cliiefly to tlie needs of tJie seagoing 
lleot. Well situat(‘d at the liead of tlie Adriatic, 
at the southern tuul of the prov'ineo of Kiisten- 
land, Jk)la forms as it were a dividing point 
between tlie routes up the (iulf of Quaniero to 
Fiuino on the one hand and uj) the (Julf of 
Venice to ^Pih'sto on tlie other. In addition 
to these threi^ na\al stations, a fourth had 
been est-ablislu'd in the last two or three years 
before the war at Sebenieo, on the Dalmatian 
coast, some 70 miles to tlie south-east. Sites 
for fort ill cat ions wen^ approv(‘d and a wire- 
less station erected. 'The place was already 
in use as a tor[)cdo station for the tlotillas 
constantly training along the Dalmatian coast 
which produced a number of skilful and dashing 
young olUcers and seamen. For guns and 
armour Austria iiad no nec'd to go abroad , 
liaving noted and well-e({uip|)(^d resources in 
tlu> 8kodawerke establishment at Pilsen in 
Bohemia and the Witkowit/. works in Moravia. 

The Marine Commandant at the outbreak 
of war was Admiral Anton Uaus, an ollicer 
of high attainments and wide experience, who 
succeeded .Admiral Count Alontecuccoli in 
February, 1913, when the latter retired «>n 
reaching the age of 70. The commander of 
the battle squadron was Vice-Admiral Franz 
Loollor, who took his ships on a visit to Malta 


in Alay, 1914, when Captain Paul K. vou 
M(H*enseft“y was his chief of staff. Roiw- 
Admiral Karl Seidensacher was in command 
of the cruiser s((uadron, and Rear-Admiral 
Ricard Ritter von Barry of the reserve squadron. 
The devotion of those ollicers to tlieir veteran 
chief ha<l been most markwl, and they might 
bo expected to be as tlioroiigh and energotie 
in their nso of the new material of w ar as tliey 
were in its creation. 

As regards numbers, as many as 15 battle-** 
sliips could bo put into tlu^ tigliting line, in- 
cluding the three cumpleti'd Dreadnoughts, 
but this figure, would include the three Monarehs 
of 1895-9 and the tliree Habslnirgs of 1900-02, 
whicJi were only of 5,510 and 8,107 tons rospee- 
tively and carried 9*4in. guns as their principal 
weapons. Tiio six principal pro- Dreadnoughts 
wtne tJie throe of tlie Frzherzog class, of 
10,430 which also had only four 9*4in. 

guns, but a good secondary battery of twelve 
7-5in, ; and the three of the Radotzky class, of 
1908-10, which Jiad a displacement of 14,230 
tons, an armament of four 12in. and eight 
9*4in. guns, and a speed of 20 1 knots, being 
fine vc'ssels which had been classed w4th tho 
BritisJi Lord Nelsons. There were tw’o 
armoured and nine light cruisers. Tliree fast 
light cruisiTS were completing. The torpedo 
flotilla was understood to have attained 
a high standard of eflieieiicy, and included 
15 destroyers, 58 tiirpedo boats, and six 
submarines. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY. 
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Cambaicn — The Defensive Phase— Difficulties of Modern Strateoic Defensive Front 
OF German Concentration and Lines of A'itack Lorraine and Relcium. 


“ "W ^ "THFiN tlu^ siuMUissos anci fivilums of 
% /\ / the FrcRic'li Rc^jiuLlic, during tlic^ 
Y ▼ past (ivc^ and thirty years are 
placed on record hy a c()m])otoul 
historian, not the least merit wliich will justly 
be claimed for the Republican re^n'me will be 
that, it restored the military powc*r of Franc'o 
and ostablishcid a senscj of sciciirity unknown to 
any previous j^oncmition, or any formcT rule*,” 
WTota Thii Times Military Corresjiondcmt in 
March, 1996, ayoar aftor the ” Loide chnix ans ” 
had registered the final trium])li of tlie j)riuciplo 
of national service. By wtiy of illustration of 
the justice of this judgmc3nt we propose to 
recall tho general causes \\hi(9i led to the 
failure in 1870, and tboii to c‘nunic*rate rapidly 
tho principal phases through which tlie Army 
had passed from that fatal year down to the 
moment when it again cnileiTHl the Held. 

The catastrophe of 1870 is attrihiitahlc3 not 
so rnucli to the merc^ly teclinical infc»riurit\' of 
tlie Frenc.h armies and their generals, as to 
causes wliich had been oj)erati\'e during the* 
whole of the half century wliicOi followed 
\Vaterloo, to cankers which had oaten deeply 
into the life and had perverted the vision of 
the nation itself. Napoleon I. left many 
logacios to Franco — some good, some had ; 
but none more ruinous than that loatJiing of 
the idea of national service whicli tlie long and 
VoL. LW^art 3. ‘ 


appalling orgy of his wars had implanted in 
the Frc^nch mind. 1'he splc‘ndid enc^rgy of 1793 
was dead; the population was physic'.aUy 
and morally exhausted ; tho rnthloss spend- 
thrift, whose snjxTluiman powers of will and 
intellecl had alone made his system possible, 
was gone*. 'Fhc^ n'snll. was an inovitahle and 
violc'iit rc'ac^tion, whieh his wixik and nervc'less 
sucx’ossors were |K)wct1('ss t«) eontrol. IVhcToas 
to Prussia military scTvieii appeared as tho 
instrnmCMit which ha<l helpcnl to rc'slorc) her 
inde[)eiRlc*nc*e and her national exishaicc*, for 
Franc'e if was assor-iatc'd with nnhridlc^d and 
wastc'ful aggrcission indnlgcxl at tho cc^st of 
luicoasing and universal nns.-ry and ending 
in gigantic disasters. 

Xor was it tliis fcM^ling alone thai was re- 
sponsible for the collapse of 1879. Tho tc‘]i 
dcTieios of the time wero largely aee.onntahic*. 
Mc*n saw in tlw^ alleviation of the burden 
of military scTviec* the logical ccmscHjnc‘nc‘,o of 
the jirevailing political and social dogmas. Th<' 
pacilicist preached tin' hnitherhood of man, and 
saw in the railway, not a fivsh and [lowc^rful 
instrument in tlio hands of the general, 
hut a now avc'iuie of iiitcTcouse between the 
nations, Kconomists preached tho wastcifnl- 
nc'ss of w’arandtlu3 advantages of material 
prosperity. “Get rich,” was the advice 

of one of tho most famous of French 
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statesirKMi. politicians Imrpc'd on (li ‘ n(‘C(*ssitv 
of retreiichnu^iit . Dciiuajiio^ucs ])rot<‘s(c(l 
M^ainst the sacrific(; of tlic pcopN* to tlu' anibi- 
tions of princes. Tlie individual was (‘xa.lt(‘d 
at the expense of the State*. Luxury and in* 
ditference* ji;rew apace, and with these* ^renv 
sellishne'ss. Tlie consoeiuence* was tliat whe*n at 
last France* fe)und lierse*lf at handj;Tips with 
a civilizatieai in many ways less jj^eneTous anel 
le*ss e‘nli«rlite'ne‘d hut of harde*!' fibre* tlian lie*r 
e)vvn, slie^ was nie)ral!y anel nationall\ , as w(*ll 
as technicallx , unprepared. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that tlie* Fre*nch 
soldier did not take himself very serioeisly in 
such an atmosjdiere ; a hi^h standard e)f effi- 
ciency is scarcely ])ossible^ for an army when 
the nation it is intendeKl te) defend is disposeel 
to regard it as a relic of barbarism. 'The^ E"rc*ncii 
Army lived eai its past ; its victe)rie^s in 
the Crimea and in Italy, so far from teaching 
it the ne(;essity of studying modern coiiditie)ns, 
had only confirmed its belief in its own invin- 
cibility. The more st^rious-miiKhnl of its 
officers were ridiculed as “ of!ic(*r-professors,” 
the rest were thoroughly well satisfied and 
generally lazy. Worst of all, it had for a long 
time ceased to bo a really national body. 'Fhe 
rage for retronclimcnt and the hatred of per- 
sonal sorvi(*e had resulted in a series of measures 
which had gradually deprived it of its best, 


elenn‘nts and had tc'uded to degrades the military 
profession in the <‘\(‘s of tlie [)eopl(*. 

After the fall of \a])ol(*on the syst(*m had 
be(‘n, in theoiy at l(*asl, x'oluntary. 'riadiatcHl 
word “ consci’iption ' was banned ; but when 
volunt(*(‘i‘ing fail(‘d to product* th(* r»'(iuisite 
number of im*n the ( lovt'rnint'nt was allow(‘d 
to cofnj)let(* the necessary annual (M>nf ijig(ait 
by m(‘n clios(‘n by lot, and di*nofninat(*d appclrs. 
'Tlu* suppl\ of volunt(‘ers was so small that, the 
soon caiiK* to constitute b\' far the 
larg(*r portion of tlu* ri'cruits; the system in 
fact d<‘\'elo])('d into a sort of limited conserip- 
lion. This plan was tlioroughly unsatisfaii* 
foi'N’. \\’hat(*ver \'alue it poss<*ssed was mini- 
mized by all sorts of limiting j)rovisions. In 
tlu^ tirst plact* exemptions, often (juit(* unjusti- 
fiable, w(a’e grant (‘d ; and th(‘S(‘, by favour- 
ing t he men of a higlu‘i‘ social scale and members 
of the l(‘arn(Ml prof«‘ssions, teruhul to n*rnov(< 
from the Army the more intellig(*nt class(\s of 
file population. In tlu* seeond flu^ ]u^riod of 
s<*rvicc^ was n*ndered largi^ly illusory liy the 
grant of ext{*nsiv(* furloughs to the men in 
the ranks, and b>’ the cr(*ation of a second class 
in the annual (a)nting(*nt which was allowed 
to n'liiain at honu^ witliout tnaining unless 
the Minister of War thought fit to eall it up. 
After 1832 the fixing of the numbers of the 
contingent was left to tlu* Chambers, and, as 
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('eononiN wjis pn'Mclu'd in and out- of s('ason, 
tliis s(‘(‘on<l class was ])ractically never trained 
at Jill. Tli(‘ same viiMous princijile rea])p<*a,n^(l 
in the prox'isions for tlu' “t inline an sort" 
enibodii'd in the law of 1872, juid was not 
finally reniov(‘d till I8S1>. Last and 

worst of all, the law of 1818 laid 
introduced the hital ^irincijile of rcmpldce- 
rnen! or* substitution, by which an appelr 
was «j,I1ow(hI to find ji substitute to tak<' his plac<‘ 
on pji\ nM*Mt of a sum of moiun . It was in- 
evitiibl(‘ tlmt the well-to-do c1jiss(*s wojild takt* 
advantiim^ of this ; juid, as a result, tlu* bulk of 
those who could af'foi'd it (*vaded tlu'ir luitional 
obi i^jit ions. 'I'he substituti's n{lturall^’ be- 
loni^i'd to the jioon'r and h‘ss-(*duc{it(*d s(*ctions 
of tlu* population, sonu* to the xery lowest. 
A(fencc.s (fc rcmj)Inrcjnctif, known as M<trcf lands 
d' ffonnnes^" arose for the purpose* of (*xploitin^ 
tlu^ incr(*asino; popularity of substitution ; and 
tlu* fact tluit in sonu* cas(*s tlu* substitute was 
bett(*r fitte*d to be a soldi(‘r than the man whose 
pliice lie took did not. prev(*nt the demoraliza- 
tion attendjint tin a system which fostered 
unpatriotic selfishness. Tlu* nation vx'as de- 
grad('d by tliis jivoidance* of its duti(\s ; the 
Army xxjis d.('i>:rad(*d by the lowering of the 
standard of its fiersonnel. As the eentury 
advanced substitution becjime more and more 
common ; in the eontinfjjent of 1869 out of a 


total of 75,000 men there were no less than 
42,000 sul)stitut(*s. 

Vet Jinother downward step was taken in 
1855, xvhen in order to lifjfhti*!! the “ blood-tax ” 
it was enjicted that men should lie allowed to 
ro-enpT/jfi*, the inducenu'nt to do so being a 
premium jiaid by tlu^ ]K*rson wluise place the 
re-engag(‘d man wjis to take into the Govern- 
ment ('h(*st. The results were that all re- 
sponsibility of the original appele for liis 7'C7n- 
jdarant eijisi'd ; that tlu* idea of persomil 
serx'ict*, in oiu^ form or tlu* other, was finally 
lost ; that tlu* ( hivc'rnnu'iit now dealt directly 
with tlu* A (fences de renipkice^nent and shared 
with them the odium attaching to their business ; 
and that tlu* r(*-(*ng{iged men who served for 
the. sjike of the moiu'y remained in the Army 
long after tlu*y wtTe unfit for duty, and so jire- 
x'(*nt(‘d >'oimgi*r nu'ii from ttiking their ])hices. 

It is not. n(*c(*ssjir\' lu*re to 1 ‘cifer in detail t(3 
tlu* W(*ll-int ended lint unrejiliz(*d n'forms 
of Napok'on 111. Six we(*ks jifli'r Kiiniggratz 
lie. announced his intc'ution of ri'-organizing 
tlu* Army, and !i high commission of AlinisttTs 
and soldiers wjis constituted jind sjit at. Gom- 
piegtu*. It WJIS (letcTinined tluit tlu^ nunib(‘rs 
of tlu* Army must be increjist'd, Jind the mili- 
tary m(‘ml)crs jiski'd for 1,00(1,000 men, to be 
dix'ided into tlu* now familijir srH*t ions of field 
jirmy, r{*serv(*, jjiuI t(*rritorial arnn-. But the 
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plan was objc(;ted to by tho politicians as 
likely to arouses resistance in the country, 
osi>ecially in view of tlie fact that Europe was 
at [KNKje and th«at tho t^xhibition of 1867 w^as 
in close pros])ect. The result w^as tliat th(‘ 
original scIk'hk^ wjxs mutilated, and what 
remained was still incomj>lete wlaai Marshal 
Niel, one of the few bVenchmen of real energy 
and insight then in authority, died. 'rh(‘ 
groat feature of the plan, the organization of the 
(hirde Mol)ile, which was to be a sort of secoiul 
lino army, w^jis luiver carried out. Th(‘ r('-engag(‘- 
ment system (known as “ exoru'ration ’*) w'tis 
abolished, although its baneful €*lfects we n' still 
feJt in 1870. J^a.stly, the period of colour 
service was shortened, and the formation of a 
rt^stH*ve w'as Ix’igun ; but before; tbc full bciK'tits 
of this rneiusure could be f(‘lt the war of 1870 
broke out. It found tlu' disci])line of tlu; rank 
and tile weakened by extended furloughs ; 
tho otricei*s lazy and lacking in authority and 
without t he confideuc(; of their men ; th<* 
geiKTals for the most ])art ignorant of tlu‘ 
highcT branches of thf'ir f)rofession ; a, staff 
unpractised in th<‘ handling of troo|>s and 
consisting either of aides-de-cam]) <)r ck'rks. 
When we add to this that tla‘ Ereneh Arm> 
was heavily outnumbered and constantly out- 
manoMivrixl, that none of its arms kruwv th(‘ir 
proptT work, and that the; arrangc'nK'iits for 
supply and mobilization were lamentably 
deficient, tho w'ond(*r is not that they wtTC 
Ix^aten, but that they managed to ])ut up so 
gallant a. tight. \\'hat(‘ver else the war ])rove<l. 
it certainly failed to demonstrate the su])eriority 
of th(; individual Prussian ov(t the individual 
Krenc.h soldier. 

'riie h;arful lesson of IS7() rcxralled tlie French 
nation to its senses. In tJuly. 1872, was pas.sed 
the tirst of the great laws which have eon- 
tribuUxi to ])la(;(; the d(;fenc(;s of the country 
on a worthy footing. Substitution was 
atx)lishod and tho principle of univorsil com- 
pulsory service was reintroduced, the period 
of .service with the colours being five years, 
followe<l by four in the Roserve, five in the 
Toiritorial Army, and six in the; 'lerritorial 
Reserve. 13ut th<; application of the priii- 
ci})lo was still not absolute ; the annual con- 
tingent was divided })y lot into two j)ortion.s, 
and in time of peace one of them was let off 
with only one year of service in the Active 
Army. The previous exempt ions of w hole classes, 
such as bread-winners, teachers, and so forth, 
were still allowed in time of jxxace ; and con- 
ditional engagements for one year only were 
ixirrnitted to students and apprc^ntices. It 
was hoped by this arrangement to combine 


an army of vt'terans with a really^ numerous 
and truly Nat ional Army ; indeed, in some of 
its features it Wius a realizat ion, t)n a far larger 
scale, of the principle's whicli had underlain 
the scheme of Marslial Nk'l. The measure 
was verv far from ciommanding gem'ral apjaoba- 
titai. Its accept Jince was mainly’^ due to I'hiers, 
who was strongly convinced that a short - 
s(‘rvicc army (;ould nevcT be efiicic'iit. GcauTal 
Tro(‘hu WHS in favour t)f a. thr(M‘-year system^ 
and there was a strong minority who were 
wholly oppo.sed to the idea of a National Arm> . 
and wen; in favour of the retention of the 
principle of substitut ion. After-di;v(;lopmen1s 
proved the General to have bts;!! right. The 
law of 1872, though a gi’cat advance on its 
pr(;d<'c('ss<)rs, show’»‘d gra.\a‘ def('(;ts. ris; 
‘‘ tirage dn .sort.*' whit'h c«»ndemned one* half 
of the continge nt to live; yt'ars .sorviere; a.nd allowed 
the other to esc'apew ith 1 2 months, w as felt to b<; 
w hollv iiKSjuitable ; and strong objc'ction was 
also taken to the “ volontariat con litionnel.” 
a provision uikU'i* whi(;h any ma n could (\scaf)e 
with a. year's servi<*t‘ by f)aying l,5()()f. So 
many could afford thissum t hat the nuiribers of 
the fully-traiiK'd men w(‘r(‘ seriously reduced. 
Both th(‘S(‘ provisions we'n; abolished in 1881), 
w'Ih'u a thre('-\ (‘.ir system was inatle obliga- 
tory’ on «vll, and s(;rvic<‘ in the' Ue'scTve w'as raise'd 
to seve'ii, in the' Tc'rritorial Army to six, and 
in th(; 1\‘rritorial Reserve te) nine ye;a.rs rospe'c- 
tively. It was anticipate'd that this measure’- 
would ultirnate'ly raise' the' tejtal numbe’r of 
traine'e! me;n fre)m twe) te) tliivo millie)us. 

But in the‘ \e;ars which fe)llowe;el a. facte>r, 
which far traiisce-iiele'd in impe>rta.ne*e‘ theise' 
inteu'ual arrange'me'nts, })e'ga.n te) pre'ss me>r(' 
and ineax heavily u])e)n Fnme'e'. 'This was the; 
altera-tie)!! e)f the; balancM' of populat ie)ii in 
faveiur e)f Ge'rrnany , aiiel w’ith it a grow ing 
elis]).‘irity in the' pe‘ae'e*-e‘ffe‘e-t ive*s e)f the' armie’s, 
anel e'onse'ejue-ntly" in the; e‘apa<*itv for e;xpaT).‘-ie)U 
in time; e)f war. ()the*r things be;ing eupial, tho 
large'i* the' peace; eftectives the' me>re numf;re)us is 
the annual continge'iit w hie h e*)in be' traine;el, aiiel 
the large;!* l)ee'eune thc' ne*currailate'd re^scrvHs. 
As late; as 1863 the peace cfleetiv’es e)f France 
and Ge;rmany^ we;re prae;tically eepial, 45.3,000 
to 457,000; ])ut from 1800 onw’arels the e;e|ui- 
poi.se w'a^s lost and in 1005 the figures were 
stated to be 100,000 in Germany^’s fave)ur. 
The means of nf;utralizing this inferiority, whie'h 
w'as the result e)f natural cau.se.s, and bey’e)nel 
the; reeich of legislation, was the principal 
preoccupation of French stat-esmon anel se)ldi('rs 
in the years pr(;ceding the Grent War. 'Phe 
Russian Alliance, however valuable from the 
point of vic'w of the general pe).sition e)f France 
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in Europe, was not by itsi'lf sunieient to redress 
the balanee, becaus(‘ the slowness of tlie Rus- 
sian eoncent ration made' it [)ossible for ( J<‘rniany 
to attack Erance^ Ix’fon' lier ally was ready. 
It was tlu'rcfore decided to carry still further 
the ])riucipl(^ of nnivor-ial servici' and, by 
imposing on h(‘r people a heaA'ier [)ro[)ortionate 
demand than (lerinany with her lar^aT popula- 
tion found it necessary to mak(‘, to restore 
as far as possible th(‘ numerical equality of tlu^ 
two armies. This was lh(M)bj(‘ct of the “ T.,oi 
de deux nns,” which was ]iass(‘d in March, 1905, 
and came into operation a year later. It was 
intend(‘d to devt'kq) to its utmost limit the 
recruiting capacity of the nation. Th<‘ term 
of servute with the colours was reduced to two 
years, but service in the Army Reserve was 
increased to II, to be followed by six years in 
the T('iTitorial Army, and six in the Territorial 
Reserve. Thus ('vt‘rv Ercnchman from the 
age of 20 to 45 bi'came liabk? for servu^c. No 
exemptions, except on grounds of ])hysical un- 
titness, were grant(Hl, although certain modifi- 
cations of a. reasonable character w’ere intro- 
duced, and the hardships inflicted on separate 
families were diminished by doles. It was 
calculated that these arrangements would 
bring the peace effective' up to about half 


a million of men. and would in time 
pro(luc(' *an active* army and a territorial 
arms, amounting, inclusive of their reserves, 
to about 2,000,0t)0 apii'ce. Thus did the need 
for self-preservation at last compel tla* French 
people to accej)t a syst('m in which “ military 
services was ecjual for all," and so to fulfil the 
principle of the law of ^larch 4, 1791, that “ the 
servic(^ of tin; FatluTland is a civic and general 
duty." 

Jhit these I'fforts, gr(‘a.t as they w(*re, were not 
long to sufliee. Early in 1912 the peace offoc- 
tiv(‘S of the German Army had beem raised ; by 
the end of that year enormous increases had 
been decided on.’ Ry October, 1913, the pro- 
posals had become law. Whatever weight is 
to be attached —and without doubt there was 
much to be said from a German point of view — 
to the argument that Russian military expansion 
had reiuh'red these additions a vital necessity 
to the security of the Empire, it was im- 
j>ossible on that ground for France to 
remain indifTo'oat to them. The (piestion was 
not, as in 1905, so much one of further develop- 
ing lier total resources of men — indeed, as has 
leen said, lier recruiting powers had already 
beea strained to their utmost limit by the law of 
1905 — but of liaving a sufficient proportion 
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of trained men ready at any moment. It 
was anticipated that tlio (Jerman peaco-offoo- 
tivos would, under the new proposals, eventually 
be raised to about 870,000, to whicli France 
could only oppose about 507,000 ; and it was 
of vital iinporianco that slie should find some 
means of st^curin^^ herself against tlie sudden 
attack of su])Orior numbers. 'J’he only way 
of doing this was to koc^p each annual contingent 
a longer time with the colours, an e\]'edient 
necessarily entailing a larger expenditure and 
heavier sacrifices, "flie (Umseil Sn])(h'ipiir de 
Id (Juerre decided unanimously in Marcli, 
1912, that the solo means of diminishing 
efficaciously tlie dangerous difference between 
the Kreneh and (lerman ])ea(^e strengths, of 
reinforcing the troops on the frontier without 
disorganizing those in the interior, of ensuring 
adequate training, and of coping with the 
ac(^elerated mo])ilization of (lonnany, was to 
introduce thrt‘e years’ servieci with the (*olours 
strictly and rigorously for all ranks and all 
braii(di('s. “There is souiotliing,” ran th<; 
Preamble of the Hill which (nnbodied this 
proposal, “ which doruinates all (H)ntingcncies, 
whicii triumphs over all Jiesitat ions, wliich 
goxerns and deckles th(^ individual and collc'c- 
tive im])ulses of a great and noble (hMiKxa'acv 
like ours, naimdy, the resolute will to live 
strong and frec^ and to remain mistress of 
our destinies.” 



GENERAL PERCIN. 

[Henri Manuel, Paris. 
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TJiis proposal, in spite of all kinds of opi)o- 
sition, was eventually carried in 1915. Every 
Frenchman found lit. for s(n’vice had in future 
to pass thr(H> years in the Active Army, (eleven 
in th(^ K(‘s«a’ve, and staeiieach in the Territorial 
Army and the Territorial Heserve. Thus t ho 
total liability for servi(;o was ext(mded by 
three years, tin arrangement necessarily carry- 
ing with it a crmsiderable eventual increase 
in the reserve, and raising I lie peaire strength 
to 675,990 men. ILeni'oforth the reiauit was 
to he iuiu>rporated at. the a!he, not, as had 
hitherto lx let I the* jiractiiH*, of 21 but of 20; an 
alteration calculated to minimize the effects of 
the additional year of aidive service on his 
future career. 5’he first to couk^ und(’»r the 
new law was the class of 1915. In order to 
oldain tla^ iiumbiT of instructors lun-essary 
for th(^ increased size of the contingent, special 
bonuses were offered as an inducement to non- 
commissioned otficers and old soldiers to re- 
OMgage ; and it. was anticipated that by tho 
spring of 1914 the Army would have assimilated 
its recruits and would be able to mobilize 
satisfactorily. From a military ])()int of view 
it is important to observe that mider the now 
arrangement the infantry on tho higher estab- 
lishm(‘nt on th(^ frontier were raised to 200 per 
company, and those in the interior to 140, 
rospe(;tively four-fifths and rather over one- 
half of their war strength. Tho cavalry 
regiments were fixed at 740 ; tho field 
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biitUn’ioH at 140 sind 1 10, rospoc.tivoly aboiil, 
H(!Von-iiiritli.s aiul two-t liirds of thoir full 
coiMjjlonioiit.. 'riio incmiHod aiitiual cost was 
reckoned at £7,(100,000, llu' non-roenrrinj; <;osL 
at £20,000,000. From tlio brojwl luunorical 
point of vi(Hv, ns The Times Military (V)rro- 
spondent said at (be l inu', tlie J^aw wiis France’s 
last card. Jbit (lu’ new burden liad its coin- 
ponsat ions, it was calculated to give greater 
scHairil^y in (be first days of mobilization, 
a somewbat 1 arger res(a*V(' and, bad tim<5 been 
allowed, a longer period of training to ber rank 
and lilo than was tbe case in (forniany. Un- 
fortnnabily its full ef'f(?cts were not obtaiiunl 
wlien war broke out. 

At tbe commencement of tbe cam{)aign, 
France ])ossossod, inc.hisivi^ of tlu^ Territorial 
Army and its Reserve, fully 4,000,000 of 
trained men. 4’bis enormous jiia.s.s may be 
roughly divided into six differont categories, 
CMicli av'eraging clos«> on 700,000 men. 'riu».se 
consisted of tlie ])eaco establishments of the 
Active Anny, that j)ortion of the Roser\e 
(alx)ut half of tlu^ whole) rerpured to bring tbe 
Activo Army up to war stiiaigtb, the remaining 
j)ortion of tho Ro.serve, the formed trooj).s of 
tho Territorial Army, the depots, and finally 
tho surpliLs. The comparative values of (lie 
last five sections may roughly bo gathered from 
the fact that tho Army reservists wtiro liable 
to bo called up twice in 1 1 years for one month’s 


juanonivres ; the men of tbe I'erritorial .«\i*my 
once in .seven years for a fortnight’s training ; 
tho Territorial reservists werii subject in seven 
years to one must^'r of a day. Tlie territorial 
distribution, wbicli formed the basis of tbe war 
organization, (*onsisted of 20 army corps dis- 
tricts, including oiu? in Algeria. These districts 
again were divided, so far as tlu' infantry were 
concerned, into districts each furnisbing one 
regiment ; but cavalry, engiiuna’s, artillery, 
and the chasseur or rifle battalions wen^ re- 
cruited tbrougbout the army corps district, and 
a large projiortion of thesis troops wia’e located 
not in tbe part of tbe country in which they were 
rai-sed, but wberever the najuirenuints of in- 
struction or strategy loiulered nec(‘ssary. Thus 
tlie bulk of the cavalry and the cliassinirs were 
permanently located on the eastern frontier, 
and tbe engineers w(Te assembled foi purposes 
of training at sp(H*ial centres. With these 
exceptions each army corps district comprised 
all the elements required to form an army corps ; 
each was mobilized in it.y own territorial area 
and thence t)ro(H‘eded to the point allotted to 
it in tho plan of strategic concentration. 

Mobilization, of course, comprised not merely 
tho Activo Army and its Rest rve, but tho whole 
of tho Territorial Army and its Reserve. 
Broadly stiealdrig the scheme involved tho fol- 
lowing processes. Tho pcaco establishment of 
the Active Army was to be raised to war strength 
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PLAN OF THE MAUBEIJGE FORTRESSES. 


by tho iiiforporntion of n nuinhor of roKrrvists 
abfjut equal in number to tlio men already ser\ inp 
wi th tlw’i colours. The reiiiainiii^ Army r(‘S( rvists 
we.^() to be formed into reservt^ units correspond- 
ing to those of the Active Army, wjth the 
rtHult that in war time the units of tlie Active 
Army would be doubled. Tlusi' Reserve 
units w<'re to be ollie<Ted ])artly by .Active, 
partly by HesiTve otliceis, and, it would 
appear, W('re to rcr iv(* in aclditton a 
(■(Ttaiii proportion of non-commissioned olllic<‘rs 
from th(' Active^ Army. Jf this Reserve Army 
vv<Te employed at the* front the total troops in 
the first, liiu^ would consist of an active arm> of 
1 ,400,000 1 ..AOOjOOO men, and of a Reserve Arinv 

of about half that number, /.r., about 2,100,000 
in all. The remaining 2,000,000 odd of the 
Ibrritorial Army and its Reserve! were to b<* 
forrru'd into three liodies f)f about ecjual strength. 
First of all the Territorial Army prop(!r was to 
form ur;its ctorresponding witJi those of tlu* 
xActivo'^ Army and the Ros<u’ve. Secondly, 
depots were to bo organiz<xl to n'plaee casual- 
ties in tho active and reserve regiments at a. 
fixed ratio per unit, giving, it was antiinpated, 
about three! men at the de])6ts for e\'ery eight 
in the field. The remaining men of tho I’erri- 
torial Reserve were available as a last resourc(! 
for tho replenishment of tho depots, and for 
subsidiary purposes of all kinds. In this way 
it was possible to provide not merely for a 
powerful fighting line, but for its inainterianco 
at full strength, and for the auxiliary services 


in its r(‘ar ; in a. word, for a national organiza- 
tion cay>able of sustaining a. war. Rvorythirig 
that forethought aiul iiitinite suptTvision of 
detail could suggest was done to make the 
(‘uormous bitsiness of mobilization eiusy and 
rapid. Special car(! was bestow (‘d on tho boots 
of the infantry which w’cto servcxl out, not now', 
as was the case in (lerrnany, but sufliciently 
worn to 1 h‘ comfortable', so as tot'iLSure that the 
(‘xc(*ptional marching j)owers of th<! Fn'ucli 
soldier .should Ix! dcvclop(Hl to tlu! utmost. 
The cavalry n'ginx'nts were maintained on 
|»racti<*ally a war fnoling and re((uire<l com- 
paratively lit Ik! preparation. TIkj main dilh- 
oulty was in the cas(! of th(! artilltTy and train, 
the mobilization of which involved the accumu- 
lation (»f gri'at masses of malvriel, and a con- 
.-siderable expansion and redistribution of 
sonnd. 

'i’he nu'thod of employment of the; FYonch 
Army romaijied a secret ; everything depending 
on the use that would be made of tho rosc'rvo 
and territorial formations, or, to speak more 
exactly, on whctluT the reserve divisions would 
Ih! attached to tb(! army cor|).s or formed, 
either with or without the addition of torri- 
lorial tToop.s, in s('parate army cor|)s of their 
<iw'n. The possibility of variatiorLS of this 
kind, }is laid IxMin re(;ognizod by tho Japane^so, 
the (lorman, and other modern armies, could 
be reckoned on as one of the iimst effective 
means of producing great .strategic surjirises. 
That i.s to Siiy, while every unit in the 
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original J tiger army corps wtus known to any- 
one who (!h()se to study the ortlinary text-books. 
Ibo position, numbers and composition of 
troops iK^t forrhecl until mobilization could only 
bo guessed at and gave oj) 2 iorti ini tics for secret 
(•concentration and uucx[)ect(xl attack. The 
normal formations in the Krcnch Army clos(dy 
resembled the Corman. 'riie ordinary infantry 
regimtmt con tainted three battalions, each of 

1.000 men, in hjiu* c()m|)anies; the norrttal 
brigade two n^giments ; the normal division 
two brigades ; the normal army corps two 
divisions. To these, as was tlu^ custom in 
the case of the Jiiger battalions, might be 
abided a battalion of c.hasseurs. The 
corps cavalrN' consisted of a brigade of two 
regiments, tjie divisional cavalry of one 
scpiadron ])er division. Onl>’ in the artillery 
organization was tiuTt^ a marked difference 
from th(^ ^lermau arra.ngenient. Whereas in 
t)ie (Jerman Ann>' (’orj)s tjio artillery \vas 
e(|ually divided between the infantry divisions, 
in th(^ Frcnadi the (jorjis artilk'ry was retained, 
and numbered 12 batteries, that of t)ie divisions 
being nine batteries aj)ie(^e. The batteries only 
(contained four guns, a numerical inferiority 
wjiich it was believed would bi^ amjily coin- 
j^ensated by the great superiority of tho gun 
itself, and by the special skill ])ossessed by tjie 
Frencli artiller>'men. Inclusive of gunners 
the normal army corjis numlKTod between 

30.000 and 40,000 combatants and 120 guns. 
A reserve of light and jieavy howitzers marelu'd 
with t)i(^ different armies. 41iey did not form 
part of tho artillery of tlie army corjis, but wi^re 
inUmded to be retain(?d intlie Jiand of tho army 
commander. 

The only remaining units that rerjuire 
mention )iere were Die eight inde^iendcnt 
cavalry divisions and the African troops. 
The normal cavalry division numbered six 
regiments, divided into two or three brigades, 
in wJiich Jieavy, medium, and light cavalry 
W('re fairly evenly distributed. Tho Jieavy 
cavalry consisted of tju^ (wer-famous (kiirassiers, 
tjie number of wJiose regiments was the same 
as in the days wjien tliey won immortal rcniown 
under tlie great Emjx^ror ; they still wore the 
beautiful Iielmeb and cuirass and carried tjie 
long tlirusting sword. TJie dragoon regiments, 
classed as medium (^a\'alry, were armed witji tlie 
lance. Attaeju'd to (nicji division were two 
batteries of liorso artillery, armed with the (i('ld 
guns, but witli mounted detncbnunits, and some 
galloping macjiine guns. The African infantry 
consisted of four regiments of Zouaves, each of 
five battalions, and four of Algerian Jlifles or 
“ Tiircos,” eacji of six ; tJierc were ten light 


cavalry regiments, six of Cha.sseurs d’Afrique, 
and four of SpaJiis. TJio Turcos and 
Spaliis were black troops commanded partly 
by FrcncJi, partly by native officers. AH the 
infantry were armed with tjie Lcbel, a serviceable 
but somewjiat antiquatiKl tyjie of magazine 
rifle. Each man, following tho old French 
tradition, seems to have carried some flOlb., an 
enormous weight likely to tell severely under 
the exhausting conditions of modern lighting. 
Inclusive of tjie. rations carried by the .soldier, 
the army coiqis took with it (‘ight days’ siqiply 
which was constantly replenished by the rail- 
ways in the rear. 4’Jie solution of the problem 
of the trans])OTt of sup])lies betw('en tjie rail- 
heads and th(! armies had in tlic^ years ])ree.eding 
the war bet‘n greatly facilitated by the intro- 
duction of motor-lorries. It was found that a 
comparativ'el.N' small number of these vehicles 
sufficed for the daily supjily of an army cordis, 
and rendered the massing of endless trains of 
Jiorsed wagons in the ri'ar of the tro()])s un- 
necessary. TJk^ practical advantages of the 
new system need no illustration. 

Thus far wo have conlincMi oursidvt^s to tho 
history of the c.onst met ion and organization of 
tho national army — a history which justified the 
jiroud boast of tho French ^Minister of War in 
1908: L’Armc'o Fran^aist', (^'(^st la Franco.’’ 

Wo must now turn to its training. Since 1870 
tho French Army had undiM’goiu’ a moral and in- 
tellectual revolution. At that melancholy [leriod 
it is hardly too much to say that the methods 
of Fi'ench k'adership had tended to discard or 
dejiress all the grand traditions and (jualitios 
that had made the Fnmcih Army the mof-t 
famous of modern history. From toj^ to bottom 
it was cliara(d.erized b\' a tendem\y to (;xagg(^rat(^ 
the defensive power of modern woajions, by a 
neglect of the theory and ])ra(!tice of th(5 higher 
art of generalship, and by a tentative and piece- 
meal employment of all the arms ; a combina- 
tion of weaknesses which made resolute and 
effective action on tht^ battlefield irnpo.ssible, 
and rendered inoperative those moral factors 
to which tht^ great warriors of the ^mst had been 
accustom(^d to apjienl. But during the years of 
recovwy after tho Franco -Prussian War, and 
especially during the first decade of tho 20th 
century, there had arisen a generation which 
took a j lister and more inspiring view of the 
special c.a])a(;ities of the French soldier. The 
adoption of a national systcim and the knowledge 
that upon its soundness would henceforth 
dojiend tho existeneo of Franco as a great 
Power had ])laced at the command of tho 
Ministry of War all that was best in tho Frerch 
peojile and the French mind. Tho rosulb was 
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PLAN OF THE LILLE FORTRESSES. 


(l(iV(^lopiti<Mit of ii uaiioiial school of tactics 
and strat{‘gy, coinplcU'!, coherent and well-fitted 
to the })()l(i and ardent character of the troi)]>s. 
VVe do not propose in tins place to discuss th<* 
French the(»rv of strategy and grand tactics, or 
to cotnpare it with that whicJi prevailed in 
tJerinany. We shall d(’al with these alliinpor- 
tiiint subjects in a later section ; f this work, 
and for the ]>r<5sent shall content ourselves with 
a, brief description of French minor tactics. 

Tliese tactics vkore, in accordance with tradi- 
tion and national temperament, dominated by 
the idea of the* offensive ; l)ut they found their 
technical justification in the superior arma- 
ment of the artillery and the speeial support 
which that arm was expected to a.fford to the 
infantry. This, in the opinion of the French, 
made it possible for them to jissign to infantr\’ 
lire a l(\ss important place in the pre|)arator\' 
stages of an aedion than was r<-garded as per- 
missible in the German Ai’iny. The busi- 
ness of the infantry was to conquer 
and win ground ” ; it had two means 
of action, “fire ar»d forward movement"; 


“ t he only object of tini was to [)re})are for thu 
n^sumption of a forw'ard movement.” Fire, 
that is, was t(j be a iiumuis. not an end ; and the 
idea of a stationary defi>nsivo was not iuhnitted- 
'I’his theory of iTifantry act ion was intomUxl to he 
realized by a syshan of maivonivre and distribu- 
tion which, w’hile it insisted on the use) of mass 
at the decisive point, aimed at com- 
bining perfect elasticity and adaptability 
with careful (‘(H)nomy of men and ammu- 
nition. With these' objects in view, long range 
firing, cxce])t under sjx'cial conditions and when 
carried out by jjicked shots, was discouraged ; 
the distant zones were to be- crossed as rapidly 
as possibk', in ('los(> bodies when shelter was 
forthcotning, in srn/ill groups when it was 
not. The aim of the assailant was to get to 
within tix('d-siglit range before firing a shot, 
or nearer still if it was possible to do so : and 
for the siime reason the do])loyment of tho 
firing line was to be dc'layed until furthcT 
mlvanco without firing became impracticable. 
Only the troops nece.ssfiry for tho sjxxjial j)ur- 
pose were to 1x3 deployed, the i:)rematuro 
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expenditure of men in open formations being 
regarded as one of the most serious of faults. 
Onee, however, a firing line had been constituf od, 
it was to bo rapidly reinforced, s that the 
fire should grow heavier and the line more d(mse 
the neanT the monaait of the decisive ttack 
approa(died. Fire was not to l^e continuous, 
but, as in the <^ase of tlie artille?\\-, was to be 
delivered in gusts, “ sudden, la'ief, vicious and 
violent,” according ns a t argent ])resented it- 
self. The prej)aration for tla; attack was to 
cuhniiiato in an overwhelming short range fire 
upon the whok^ of tlu' dt'h'iidt^r's ])osit ion, ])re- 
v(*nting th(> act ion of his reserv(‘s and weakening 
his fire suflicaeiitly to allow of tla^ adv'ance of 
tlioso of th(* assailant, 'riie final assault was 
to bo delivenHl in mass upon the decisive 
j)oint ; rapidity and the bayonet rather than 
fire (‘ffe(!t IxMiig ri'lu'd on in this last phas(^ 
of an action. To the coTiimander was left 
the selection of objectives, the distribiition of 
the troops, and the (dioice of the time and place 
of the final attac^k. 

This method of attack was well ealculat(‘d 
to appeal to an ardent and intelligent infantry, 
and to judge from the inana'uvres it was W(‘II 
understood and exc'cuted. Its forms at. least 
had liistorkial sanction. 'J’hey bore a distinct 
resemblance to the cumulative and tempestuous 
attack of the French infantry in the best days 
of Napoleon. I'Ik^ swarms and chains of 
timillenr.s, the (piiek and supple action of 
small columns, the final advance of heavier 
masses were all characteristi(; of the tactics 
of the (Irande Armee. That the moral and 
j)hysieal rpialities of the men were still the same 
was not- doubted. ” "J’here are practically no 
limits,” wrote The Tiittes ISlilitary Forre- 
spond(mt in 1900, “ to tlu* di'inands which can 
be made u])ou the endurance of th(‘ French 
infantry by a leader who understands them, 
and whom they trust.” 

In support (ff this quick and daring in- 
fantry the French possessed what vas generally 
regarded as the best artillery in Furo])e. '^Idir* 
gun was a true quick-firer ; its rapidity, thanks 
largely to the arrang(*m<*nt known as the 
independent line of sight,* astonished those 
wlio had seen it in ])ractice. It. was a powerful 
and accurate W('apnn throwing shrapnel or 
high-ex])losioii shell of about 151b. ; its only 
weiik points Ixang that it was some- 
what heavy and that the shield with 
which it was fitted was ratlu'r small. Its 

*Thc principle of tUis contrivance is tluit the work of reenUiiiitfc 
the elevation and the siglitiOK is Kreatly qiiickcMUMl by lx*ing divided 
between two men instead of, as in older syt terns, Ix’ins entrusted 
to one. 


technical superiority, combined wdth the greater 
handiness of the small battery, seemed amply 
to justify the belief of the French that four such 
guns w-ere at least ('qual to six of the older 
German type. This belief was strengthenerl 
]\y tlieir confidenet^ in th(‘ir tactical methods. 
The principle s on which th(\v w^ere based were 
much the sanu* as those which governed the 
action of th ' infa.ntr\ . Hen' also economy in 
gnus and ammunition was insisted on, while 
at the .same time it was clearly understood 
that at critical moments tlu^ artillery should 
not hesitate to ex])ose i1s(‘lf to lu‘av\ rifle 
fire, and should advanct‘ al all costs if the 
infantry rr‘quired its siij)]>ort. Indirect fire 
w^as cinployed wlieiK'ver possible, and no guns 
were sent into action nnk'ss the tact ical situation 
demanded if. Long rangt' fire, as in the cast* 
of tlie infantry, was unusual ; 4,000 yards was 
rarely exceeded, tlu* view of tlu' authorities 
])eing that in khiro[)(‘ op])ortnnit ies for lony- 
distanee shooting wtuild rarc'ly o(*eur. Within 
that range various forms of lin^ were carefully 
praetised, the objc'ct b('ing not merely to hit a 
visible o})j('e4, but to make (Ic'fined zoii(‘S of 
grountl, whether invisihk* or not, unt<‘nablc or 
im|)assal>k‘. Very a<‘curatc ranging, carried 
out slowly and followM'd by a. deliberate fire, 
as in the case' of the^ GtTJiuui artillcrv, 
W’{»s not a e'harae‘t(‘rist ic of the l^^'encli gunner, 
all such elaborate procc'dure's iu his viewv Ix'iiig 
unsuiteel te) the' e'eaulilioiis of the* hattlefield. 
lie rcgeirelt'd the' rafale, that is, a sudden tem|X'st 
f)f .shell, lasting for a few seconds and swwpiiig 
ti given areni, as the mea-e e'ffee-tive methoel of 
the two. 4’he ex])eiKlitnre> e)f ammunition in- 
volved by such a j)rocedur(* was j)rovided for 
by ail I'Xix'ptioiailly large' su])])ly, a, mounting, 
inclusive* of that carrienl in the arm\ corps 
park, te) about 500 reiuuds ])e'i’ gun. Tactie'all\ 
the liatte'rie's accompjinying an army corjes 
ill action were destined for st'jearate action, 
the Gorps Artillery (12 liatte'ries) Ix'ing inte'iielt'd 
to crush the eepposing artilk'ry, the elivisieiiial 
hatte'i’ie'S (IS) to shatti'i* the* fiostile infantry. 
Naturally such a ruk* was made* suhjt'ct to 
iiifinite'ly varying ceiiiditieins, but the defini- 
tion of the twe) eiiffe're'ut tasks that w’ould fall 
to tile* lot of artille.'ry anel the eletailing of 
spex'ial units feir the ae*ce)mplishment of each, 
arc typie'al eif the Freneli love e)f clearness and 
precision. It was generally agreeel that the 
tactical e'omhinat iein of the artillery and infantry 
was e'xceptionally well managed, anel that the 
science eif the officers and the courage and 
endurance of the raiik and file of the artillery 
left nothing to be desired. 

In many respects the French cavalry of 1914 
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was Ihc best France ever ])iodueecl. TTu* 
ridin^^ was {jjood, tlie horses excellent, and if. 
aceordin^i; to J^rilish ideas, (he Freneli liorse- 
inen were too mueli inclined to trust to sliock- 
action and too little to tlu* rifli*, no mie 
doubted tiuit th(‘y fully nadi/.eii llu* 
importance of tlieir strat(\u:i(‘ mission, and 
the truth of the old dicta that “('avalry is 
made for action ’ and that ‘‘any decision' 
is lietter than none." For them, also, the 
])rincipl(i of economy of forces, lat<‘ deploy- 
mout, and strong reserves ludd good ; and 
special attention was devoted to the business 
of scouting. 

Everything in the ca.so of tlie French, extai 
more than in that of other armies, dej)ended 
on the leadership, and doubts were sometimes 
cxpre.ssed as to whether the Fnaich fdlicer- 
corps, especially in its higher branches, would 
prove equal to its task. France dii^l not 
posse.ss, like Prussia, a military aristocracy, 
a special chvss sot apart by tradition and b> 
il« social status for the task of leading armies. 
But the high standard maintained in all parts 
of the Army, to say nothing of the witness of 
history, seemed a sufficient answer to such 


dubitatioiis. TTu' training appears to have 
been sound and thorough, at any ratt' as far 
as tlu‘ oflici'rs of tlie lirst lim* w('r(‘ concerned. 
All candidates for commissioned rank. wh(‘tluT 
they passed through St. Cyr or the Fcolo 
Polytechiii(|ue (th<‘ Sandhurst and tho Woolwich 
of France), or wc'i’c piomoli'd from (h(‘ ranks, 
had first to .serve as pi‘ivat(‘s a?id had then to j)as.s 
qualihing examinations. T’la* linal examina- 
tion was competitive as well as comprehen- 
sive. Prc)motion from th(‘ rank of major and 
abov«‘ it was t'utin'ly by seh'ction, in tlu‘ low<*r 
ranks it was decidi'd partly by si'lectioii and 
j)artly by seniority 'i'la* olliccr.s of lh(‘ lb'ser\’0 
and T’t'rritorial Army wi-re not rcijuired to 
.satisfy .so high a technical standard ; but all 
had to serv(‘ six months with the colours, and 
were liable to lx* called up for instruction every 
two years. 'I'he Staff of thi‘ Army, whoso 
weakness largi'ly cijiitributcd to th(^ disasters 
of IS7(), had imnaaiscly improved. All candi- 
dates for the Staff hadto])a»ssa competitive' (‘U- 
trance (*xaniination at the Fc()le Superienire (h- la 
lluerre, an institution corresponding to our 
Staff Follege, and after passing another at tho 
termination of the course, went tlirough a 
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two-yoai’s' ])rolja(i()ri on a staff, bt'iiig attaclitMl 
during that period to other arms than tli(‘ir 
own. Tlumceforward tliey spent their time, 
as did I’nissian Staff ofTieers, alternately with 
their unit and on staff duty, evt'ry step in 
promotion being pn'e(*d»'d by two Nears' s(‘r\ iee 
with their unit. There is am[)te! evidence to 
show that' tlK*ir work in all branches was dojie 
very etraaentl.N and V('ry rapidly. A striking, 
if not an unimpt*a<-hable, \vitne.ss to their high 
(jualities is to \)v found in the larg(? amount 
of important literature produced during the last 
20 or .‘iO years by individual oltieers. Miillard, 
Linglois, lionual, and Foeh, not to meiitioii 
otheix, were! men wiiose historical and ])ro- 
fessional studies iutluenced thought in perhaps 
a greater (h‘gre<^ than any other military 
writers of the ag(\ and with hardly an e.\eepti(ai 
were far superior to anything produced during 
the last 30 years in (b'rmany. This literary 
activity was very cliara.'teristic of the renaissance 
of the French Army ; and it is significant that 
tho new^ school of writi'rs, thrownng aside tlu^ 
docadoiit ideas of the Second hhnpire, drew 
their inspiration not from Germany, but from 
that suprt‘me repository of military instruction, 
the theory and })ractice of Napoleon. Nor did 
French military thinkers confine themselves 
to this work of tactical and strategical re- 


construction. Hand in hand with it the scieiitifie 
genius of the ruition led fla^ way in iriilitary 
invention, ddie Frcaich were th(‘ fii*Ht to re- 
arm their artillery with a cjuick-firing gun ; and 
in iivialion they ha,d strong claims to be con- 
sidered tlu^ pioiavrs of tbe world. It was not 
merely its generous heart and fiery soul that 
made the army formidable in 1914 ; with these 
there also moved to battle that other tutelary 
spirit of France, her ck'ar and spkmdid intelli- 
gence. 

Tho (piestion of the higher military com- 
mand w'jis one that for many yc'ars had exercised 
the minds of Frenchmen, and tJie solution offered 
l)y the decrees of 1 9 1 1 was not entirely satis- 
bietory. Down to that year the business of 
preparation for war wiis in the 1 lands of the 
Uon.seil Suporieur de la Guerre, a body pre- 
sidi'd over by the Minister of War, wdiich c.ould 
be summoned at any time by the Fresident of the 
llepublic, and whose (leliberations could on those 
occ.asions Im* atU'nded by the ITime Minister and 
the Minister of Mariiu'. It consisted generally 
of a committee of ten, and included lus its Vice- 
Fresident the Gcneralissimc a]3f)ointed to direct 
the princijml group of the French armies in 
time of w'ar, bt?sidcs several ollicers destined 
for tlie command of .separat<^ armies. The defect 
of this system was that none of its members 
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wore in olose toiioh with the (tenoral Staff, 
or poasossod any staff of th(‘ir own corrosf^ond- 
ing with the importance of their missions. By 
the Presidential decree of 1911 those defi- 
ciencies were repaired. The chiefs of the new 
Army staffs were formed into a (ileneral Staff 
(\:)mmittoo under the (Jencralissime, to whom 
was accorded the title of Clief d’Ktat Major- 
(Jenoral. Fn time of war he was to lx* secondeti 
hy the Chef d’Ktat Major de I’armcH', who was 
intended to remain by the side of tlu' INlinisterof 
War as the representative of the Ceneral 
Staff. At the same time tlie work of th(‘ 
(Jcnoral Staff was redistributed, the* division 
dealing with pr(>paration for war being placed 
under Sous-(’hef d’Etat Major, tliis (officer 
being destined in tinu' of war to act Jis chief of 
the staff of the (leneralissinu* in tlie tiekl. 
The Chef d’Etat ]Major-( ileneral (or future 
(leneralissime) and the (.’hef d’Etat Major de 
I'arm^) (or the future adviser of tla^ Minist^T 
in war time) w’ere included among the iriembei>; 
of the C.Vinseil Superieur. 'fliese arrang(‘mt'nts 
riiade it possible for tlio Cf‘neralissim(^ ]>er- 
sonally to direct the .chi(‘fs of the s<‘])arate 
army staffs, and at the same time to slian' in 
the work of the (’onseil Su|.>erieur and (‘xchangt^ 
views with the destined (A)mmauders of tlui 
Armies, a combination which, it wa-s hoj>e<l, 
w'ou Id smooth the w^ay^ to a comrnunityof view’s 
and policy and would provide all the commanders 
with suitable staff organs of their own. The 
plan soornod a cumbrous one, but it was prf)- 
bably the only means by wdiich the (haieral 
Sbiff could be brought into line with the Con- 
.s<5il SufjcVieur, a matter which tho military, 
constitutional and ])(jlitical significance of that 
body Hindered essential to the w’ellbeing of 
flic Army. The peculiarity of the relation of 
the Army and of the civil Coveriirnent is brought 
out by the fact that the Minister insisted on 
his right to appoint Army commanders, and 
that tho decree of 1911 actually restricted 
their tenure of these all important posts to a 
single year. Tlie advantages possessed in 
these matters by a monarchical Covcarimcmt 
of the Prussian tyjio over a Republican system 
are obvious and require no comment-. A good 
deal of criticism both in and out-sido France 
was directed to considerations of this kind in 
the years before the war. It wius said that 
the discipline and spirit of the Army was sapptxl 
by anti-militarist pro[)aganda, that its per- 
ifomiel was of unequal quality’, that the nation 
was rent by political divisions, that tho su(;t^e«- 
sive governments were w’eak and unstable, and 
that the good of tho Army, especially in the 
matter of the higher command, was constantly 


sacrificed to intrigu(\ When w’ar eanie it was 
at once evident that tht^se N'iews were far 
from Ix'ing justified by the fac*ts. In face of 
the national dangc'r di\'isions disappeared to a 
degree that those who knc'w France best 
would a fc‘w weeks earlier have pronouncixl 
impossible. Anti-militarism bt'ca.im' voiceless 
and was abaiidoruxl bv its foremost advocates, 
including the lamented M. Jaures, w’ho w’as 
assassinated as a traitor " aftcM* la^ had 
nwh^ it know’u that he nmounced his ordi- 
nary views as inopportune and unj)atriot ie. 
IFow’ far (Jeiu'ral .loffn*, a sokiit'r of gn'at 
Folonial distiiadion and ukk' experi(‘ne(‘ t)f 
Jiigh command, and his subordimites would 
prove ef(ual to theii* task, aiut how’ far the 
French Army itsc'lf would prove worthy of 
its ohl renown, thi' e\’('nts of fh(‘ campaign 
alone eoukl show'. But of the nature of tlu-* 
<lornina,ut motive none' could doubt- for a single 
instant. Frenchmen had but one object, tho 
pn‘S(‘rval ion of th(‘ir beloNa^l country ; and 
but one thought, how best th(?y might 
serv’f' her inU'rests. 

A w'ord must b(‘ said in conclusion as to the 
gen(‘ral })lau of cam])aign. Its opening pluise 
W’as bound to b(‘ of a dt‘f(‘nsiv(' cdiariMder, 
although t}i(‘ defence, coneordantly’ witji the 
national tenqxTam'ut and Fn*uch military 
fheor\', W’as (UTtain to tak(' an atdiv'o form. 
Frauc(‘’s policy, and her (‘aria^st wdsji to avoid 
war if war (‘ould b(‘ av'oid(‘d w’itli lionoiir, for- 
bafk* the assumj)tion of an aggr(‘ssive attitude', 
(W'cu if her inferior numbers and the ('xpc'cted 
slowness of the Russian corjcc'id rat ion laid not 
r<'nder<Hl an offensiNc impossibk* from a mili- 
tary point (^f vi( \\ . She could not expcM't her 
Ally sc'riouslv to affect tla^ situation before 
th<‘ 20th da.y r>f mobilization, and for the first 
!10 days at least- she could not count on any 
diminution of I hi' hostile forces dircct<‘d 
against- herself. She knew that- she would be 
obliged for a rnon^ or less indefinite f)eriod to 
(k'-vote luT eiMM-gk's to n'pc'lling a sui)eri(»r 
<‘nemy. It was conscMjuently obvious that 
slu* would b(‘ coniju'lled, at any ra.t(^ until thf' 
enemy’s main liiK' of attack Ix'came certain, 
to submit in some jiieasure t-o his initiative 
and so to distribute tla^ hulk of her forces as 
to render tlu'in availahh? to me(it th(^ impend- 
ing blow w’ln'n'-ver it- might fall. Such a t-a-sk 
is one of the hardt'st that w^ar can demand oi 
an army aud a nation. 1’hero was a good 
deal to be said for tlie view, which w’as currtait 
in (lerrnany, that from the technical a-s well 
as from the moral point of view the role of tlu^ 
d(fferidcr hfid bt^cn itumIc more difficult bv 
modern conditions. According to tliis school 
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[Difily Mirrcr, 


of tliouK^U, tho vi('\v of ( 'ImiscNN it/ (hat tiu* 
'it'fondrr would iilwavs huv(‘ on his sid<* tli(‘ 
ulvnidagc's of oojic('alnu'nt and tinu% and lluit 
the assailant would always ho (‘xposod to th(‘ 
risk of diso<)V('r\' and f»f proniatTin* ooininit- 
nuait, was k’ss a])pli(:al)lo than of oUl. 'Fho 
ononnous size of Tuodorn anui(*s, tlu^ ininuaiso 
hrtMidth and dt'pth of fronts, wh(*th(‘r in tho 
thoatro of war or on th(‘ l>a.ttloli<‘l(l, and tho 
ooiiso(piont. dilliicMilty of acourati' ol)S(Tva.tion, 
woro l)('liov('d (‘onsidorahly to have* n'duood tho 
advantag(’s of that doh^rrod form of action 
which tho gix'at rrussian author, writing of 
days whc'ii ariuit's woro ooiuparat ivoly siiial! 
and visil)lo, regarded as ontwoighing tho moral 
advantage's of the' offensive. ^Most of tin* 
e‘xp(*rionet^ of 1870 afid lOOo .si'omod to prove' 
that the' advantage had ])assod te) tho anny 
which was penve'rful e'liougli te) take> tho often 
sivo, to sci/e' the' initiative, to he first e)ti the* 
spot. On the other hand it was held in France’ 
tliat the ce)unte‘r-a.( ta.ck was a tr(Mncnde.)usly 
jjowerful we'ape)!!, pe'rfoctly ca])ablo e)f giving 
victory te.) the de'fe'ude'i's, pre)vieling that- tlicro 
were forthcoming on the' ])art e)f their cenii- 
inanders the Imowledge, judgment, and resolu- 
tion necessary' te> enahUi tlu'in to profit by the* 
mistakes and the exhau.stie)n of the assailant ; 
and on the nart e)f their people the intelligeiice 
and endurance necessary to enable them to 


unele'rstand and te) wait. Such we're', in brieb 
the' twe) stratf'gie lhe‘e>rie's which circumst-ane'es 
anel ])oliey we're ele'stine'ei te) bring inte) e)ppe)si. 
tie)!! e)n the hVench freaitie'rs. 

'IV) find the' ine'arjs. in aceu)relanoe‘ with their 
strate'gie* t}iee)ry, of e*jur\’ing e)n an cffe^ctive 
ele'fe'iisive until the me)ment when a sue- 
cossful Ru.ssian aelvaiie'e' would ojiable' them 
te) assume the offe'iisiN'e', was the teisk e)f 
the' Kre'ue'h eofumanelers. Ih'e)a-elly spe'aking, 
the' pe)ssible front of the nwvin Oerman 
ee,)ue'e'ntrat ie)n e'xtc'iide'd re)Ughly fre)m Aix- 
la-Uhape'lle, e*le)se' to the' me'oting e)f the 
Deite-h, Cormein, anel Belgian frontiers, to 
the pe)int e)f the \V)Sge's at Se'hirmeck, west of 
Strassburg, a bre'aelth e>f abe)ut. ISO mile^s ; 
iinel whateve'r the pre)babilitie‘s it woulel be 
in)pe)ssible te) .sa\', until the fe)rm e)f the coricen- 
tratieai was fairly define'el, e'xactly the peiint 
whe're; the' re'al e'ffe)rt we)ule.l be made'. All that 
ce)uld 1)0 safe'ly ])redicteel w’e)ulel be that e)nce 
l)e'gun, anel fre)ni whatever point, it we)uld be 
pushe'd tbrwarel as fast as pejssible and as 
straight as possible upe^n Paris, tliat is te) say 
that the main lighting was be)und to take ])lace 
se^incwdie're within the triangle of Lie^^ge, Strass- 
burg, and Paris, e)r close te) its sides ; an area 
which, from tho French pe.)int of view and 
speaking purely geographically, would bo 
covered by a preliminary concentration from 
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DINANT. 


Mauhc‘up'5 to 'rnnl (a ))roa(tth of 150 iiillos). 
But,vvhilo 1 hut it would bo iKu-ossary 

to ooeupy in soino dogm^ tin; wlH)lf‘ of this por- 
of tlie frontier, not t.o nunilion llio spacer 
towards Lille on the one flank and Belfort on the 
oflior, anything like an e(|ual distribution of 
force along it would obv iously Ix' a negation of 
all luodorn stratc^gic teaching, a return to the*, 
cordon syste?ti condemned a century age), 
riie French concentration had to be fixed witli 
a view to certain definite strategic evaaitualities. 
'J'hese were comparatively few . Jt was evident 
for years before the war that only two main 
alternatiTcs, already referred to in (’hapter2, 
were open to (jlcrmany. It was e(*rtain, 
owing to the lie of French and (lerrnan territory, 
the arrangement of the (lorman railways, and the 


distribution of the French fortress system soutli- 
ward an<l in rear of Fpinal, that no large 
concentration w’ould tala* ])lace in Upper 
Alsaiu* ; but tjuitjW'luU' leaving suflicient troops 
betwe(‘n vStrassburg and tlie Krencli frontier 
to retard any atttm]>t at a Fr(*nc)i offensiv'e 
frt)m the soutli, tjie (h'rmans iiad to choose 
between a grand offensive from Jx>rraine 
(Thionvill(‘-JMety.'Schirm(‘Ck) or one from the 
front M(‘t/.-Aix-la-Fha])elle, ])assiiig through 
t)ie neutral t(‘rritory of Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. FJie first involved the storming of tlie 
Freiwii bairiiT forts betw(*en t}ie fortresses of 
Verdun-Foul and Nan(\v, and could best lx- 
met by a concentration of the main French 
Army on tjiat formidable front, and in the ga[)s 
on its flanks. Such a coneentrat ion, wliieh 
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was rondorod feasible by the strength of the 
covering troops, might be expected to enable 
the French Army to accci^t battle under very 
favourable conditions, for the front of the 
position would be enormously strong, and 
the fortresses would afford excellent j)ivots 
for out-flanking operations, or for counter 
attac.ks if the era my endeavoiu’ed to turn them. 
The northern alternativ(i was by some regarded 
as even more unfavouraV)le to tlui German 
Army, on the gn^imd tliat the passage through 
Belgium, and the capture of the Belgian 
fortresses, would oc^oupy more time and cost 
more men than evesn t h(' storming of the Verdim- 
Toul defences. In any case it was certain 
tliat evt'ii if tho Belgian resistance was m^g- 
ligiblc, som j days must elapse before the 
invading hosts could reacli t Jie French frontiers ; 
wliile, if it was vigorous, it might even be 
possible for t)i(^ French Army to join the 
Belgian Army and o])t'rate in conjunction with 
its Ally. Nor was it to be forgotten that tho 
intervention of a British Army was more 
likely to take plAce . in tjie event of a 
violation of Belgium than otherwise. From 
the French point of vie^v, moreover, the 


existence of neutral territory offered another 
important advantage. It was hardly likely 
that Germany would invade neutral territory 
unless she meant to make serious use of it. 
The news of the violation of Belgium, therefore, 
seemed calculated to sot doubts at rest as to 
the zone which the Germans had chosen for 
their main effort, and tlitTcfore to indicate 
the direction in which the main French con- 
centration would have to take place. Beyond 
this nothing was certain. The strength of the 
Belgian resistance, tlie stopping power of the 
fortresses, the intended lines of advan(;e and 
the relative distribution of the German troops, 
as well as the total strength of the hostile force 
in the northern area could only be cleared up 
by tho opi^rations themselves. In one other 
important respect tho French were lucky. ‘ The 
neutral attitude of Spain, and especially of 
Italy, freed tlu'in of all ap])ri‘hensions on their 
south-eastern and soutJiern frontiers. It was 
from tile first possible for them to accumulate a 
considerably larger for(;e of troops on their 
western frontier t)ian could )iave been reckoned 
upon with any safety in the i:)lans drawn up 
in time of peace. 



CHA1>TER VI. 


THE ARMY AND THE FORTRESSES 

OF BELGIUM. 


Belgian Neutrauty as a Politk’al Abstraction and its \ iolation as a MiLriwR^' Fheorkm — • 
Neutrality Becomes a Focus of Patriotism —The Old Army a (Iovernmental Armv^- The 
New (Ttizen Army- 'ruE (Creation of the Portresses -J5rialmont 'Fhe I’rohi.em of Pibge 
and Namur Concrete and (Utola -^Fhe Army in ISiKC 1800, and 1002 'Piie National 
Army Acts of 1000 and 1013— kStrength in 1014 ThrCaudeI’ivique—Ohganization of the 
Army on Mobilization — Armament and Equipment- 'rYUK’AL Brialmont Forts -Later 
Designs — Antwerp Liege and Namur Cupolas rersm Modern Howitzers. 


W HEN Bplj^imu was (hn'larod | mt- 
potnally neutral ” it was cjiiito as 
inuoli in tlio iiitorosts of tlio Croat 
PowiM's as ill lior own. A 
ilangorons fi’isis o\<‘r the fate of Liinlnirg luwl 
just Ih'oh passed, and both PraiuM' and I’rnssia. 
Iiad forinoii tlie liabit of shidyiiig (he iuvasion 
of their respective countrii^s hy May of Belgium. 
Til nearly all Moltke’s iiaMiioranda of 1850- 
1800 on ])ossil)lo Eranco-( hHTnaii. Mars tlie 
eventuality of a Fr(*nch attack from Bi^lgium 
Mas taken into eonsidi'ration. Since 1870, 
hoM’over, the cpiestiou had heon s( iidiiM.1 rather 
from the ])oint of vioM' of (Jermau attack upon 
Prance than vice verm, and it is safe to say that 
lliero MRS no ])robl(*m of higlier strategy that had 
heen so freely discussed as that of tho \'iolation 
of Bolginm’s neutrality. 

That (leniiany Mould not la^ Distrained l>y the 
old Treaty of London if it suited her to attack 
France by mtiv of Belgium Mas assumed on all 
sides as the basis of discussion. Bight ly and 
naturally, the soldiers left the rpiestion of public 
kuv and policy to biglior authority, and afipliod 
themselves to the consideration of the military 
confjitions and conseip ience,‘ of an act M'hich 
wa.s obviously possible. 

It must be said that, after the formation of 
the Dual Alliance and the eonserpicnt possi- 
bility of a MRr on two fronts for (tonnany. 


military opinion Mas hy no means agreixi, 
either in princijile or in detail, on (he ipiestion of 
Cermany’s advantage in (he matti'r. Homo 
liold that the time limit imposiMl upon Cer- 
many by Eastern n(K;essiti(‘S Mas too small 
to allow of (he march through Belgium. 
Others considiTcd (hat Cermany’s only 
object would Ik* to pass troops through 
Southern B(*lginm only as rapidly as 
possible, and, (k'ploying for the first time in 
Prance itself, te pick np new railway com- 
munications Midi CermaHy via Me/,ier(\s and 
Luxi'inhurg in other Mords, to borroM’ fiart 
of B(‘lginm for a Mcck or so, to con- 
front Furopc with the fait areontpli, and to 
pacify Belgium hy prompt jiaynicnt of 
lli(' hill f<;r damagt's. Still otluTs held that 
Cermanv lU'cdi'd Belgium, sontli and iiM’th of 
the Mciise alike, ]»oth for the d(‘ploym(‘nt and 
for the suhs(*(|iicnt maintenance of her huge 
forces. Ill all flu'se studi(‘S, as a matter of 
cour.se, (‘stiiuatcs \N(‘re torm<*d of the tlK'orctical 
resistance of tlie Bt'lgian Arm>' to die invivlers. 
One Mould ass(*rt that mol)iIizati< n Mould ro" 
(jiiire stich-aiuhsiich a period, othem Mould cal- 
culate ill terms of “neutralizing” one, tMO, or 
throe Cerni in army corps, and others imagined 
t hat lielgium Mould only save her face, and worked 
out their prolilcm pur<4y on the distances and 
times .«eparatingAi\-)a-Chapel]c from M6zieres. 
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'I'heso frigid calculations and estimates 
usually ignored the fact tliat since her iude- 
pendeaco Belgium had developed a distinct and 
remarkable national spirit. Vet in some re- 
spects tliis omission was natural enough, for it 
was not always that the Jielgian authorities 
themselves rt'alized, before the' war, the bearing 
of patriotism this laav and real patriotism 
on their military probh'in. One of tlie, heading 
Belgian generals, for inst a.nct\ defined the role 
of th(» Bi^lgiari Army as tin* d('taining of such a 
proportion of the in\'ad(M''s force as would 
weaken liini unduly on his main battlefield. 
On these cold pnauisc's, Bi'lgium was not a 
neut-ral nation at all, but. simpl\' a State possess- 
ing a certain numb(T of soldiiTs who could 
be thrown into thi* scale on this side or that, if 
her tr(*aty rights wc'n' infringi'd. In fact, in 
the eyes of t h(' Army, neutrality had become, in 
a sens(', a lawlgt' of servitude'. 

I'^ar different we're the realiti«*s of the case. 
\Vh(*n B(‘lgium fa.c<‘d the (c'rmatis in August, 
1014, in (h'feiKH' of her ncaitrality, that privilege 
stood for nothing less, in th(' ('yes of the people, 
than na.tional iiidependf'net*. It was not a 
(piest ion of t('lling the Army t(j act as a mak(‘- 
w’cight, but a (pK'stioii of fighting tlu^ (lermans 
to th(' bitter (‘iid. Ik'lgian ])atriotism, fre- 
((iK'Utly supposed to have l)een smotlu'red in 
infaiKiy by s('(;t.ioi\al, political, and industrial 
quarr(*ls, was suddt'iily put to the supreme t(‘st 
and proved its exist(‘n(^(‘. 

At that moment th(' Jh'gular Army had only 
recently come to b(‘ r(*pres<‘nt ati\'e of that 
patriotism -t.o b(' an army, so tc') spc'idv, <*f 
“principals.” Tp to BM.l, or a.t h^ast 
up to li)0t), it had betai conceived of 
rather as an army of ** ag(‘nts.” Tlu' com- 
munity its(‘lf liad l)een too eom])l('t(‘ly absorbed 
in its industrial d(*velopment and its social 
questkuis to pa\’ much lu‘(*d to thos(* of dcteiuH*. 
It paid, and willingly paid, for its (vist ly fort ifica- 
tions, just as the British public ])aid for its 
Navy. But its |H‘rso!i!!,l living coniu'xioii with 
the Army was small. Tlu; ( Jovernment, on its 
])art, wa.s c('rta.inl>' somewhat ur)willing t.o 
suinauh'r to tlu' principle of tlu. arnu'd nation, 
conc,(‘i\ ing t hat it needl'd a force of agf'nts of its 
own to support its authoi*it \' in tinu' of internal 
troubli'. 

At the time wIumi the Belgian ArniN' took 
shape, ])ractically all the armies of ]<]uropo were 
organized on th(' jirinciple of sulistitute-con- 
scription. This principk' producod, in prac- 
tice, armies that win’o cliiefly com])osed of 
volunteer professionals, since, on the one hand, 
the substitute who sein ed on behalf of a con- 
script was really a volunteer with a bounty. 


and on the other, the re-ongagement of the 
time-expired substitute to si'rve for a second 
conscript gave the State a long-service army 
that it could fairly regard as its ow'n pro- 
])crty. Tiitil after 1871, tlujrefore, this form 
of army was as normal and natural as an 
army of .soldiers of fortune in tlie 1 7th century 
or a mechanical army in the 18th century. 

After 1871, howevi'r, the military ])r<)bloin 
of Jk'lgium was by no nu'ans so simple. The 
most formidable military Bower of Europe 
was to the east , and the si^(!ond most formidable 
to the wi'st, of lier. At the? same time, in 
Belgium itself both the popular view of the 
Army as a thing apart, and the governmental 
objections to tlu' mining of a peojile not easily 
goveriu'd still lu'ld good. \Vhcrca,s in the case of 
the n(“W krimcli Army t he new organization was a 
recombination of frei' atoms into which the 
war had disinti'grated it, B(4gium had under 
gone no such process of disintegration, and the 
reforms in her Army aft(*r the precautionary 
mobilization of that >’ear were rather adjust- 
ments than rccoustri actions. In fac.t, for 
more than .‘10 y('ars thi' Army remained, in 
kind and type, the sanu*. 

Belgium's answi'r to the new conditions 
(Tinded by 1870 w<i.s forti luxation. It so Jiap- 
pened that she [>ossessed in ( Jencral Brialmorit 
the greak'st military engineer of the lOth cen- 
tury, and his genius and a(itivity dominatixl 
the scheme of defi'iice. As a young otlicer 
in the days of smooth-bore guns, he was, like 
his Bren(4i conkmqiorarii's,' a disciple of the 
orthodox ‘‘ bast ion ” school of fortiti(;ation, 
but pres('ntly ho w ent over to the ” i)oly- 
gonal ” side of Carnot, Montalembert, and 
the Prussians. TIk' (xurcinte of Antwerp, 
built to his (h'signs in 18r)0, with its ehican(*fl 
of all sorts little rises of the parapet level 
to give tire ii])on this or that cornin*, little falls 
and recesses to protect it from enfilatk*, in- 
geniously-curved short flanks to search sliy 
(xirners of the ditch, and so on — still exists 
t(j attest liis skill and ingiamity in a. lost (;ause. 
But with 1804 ajid 1870 came the ritled gun, 
and Brialmont was young enough to adapt his 
works to the new standaid of rt'sistance. 

For some years after 1870 tbe question of 
the Army had precedence o\’er the question 
of the forts. Strong and determined efforts 
w'ere being made by the army officers (Brial- 
jiiont amongst them) and the democrats, 
approaching the problem from widely different 
sides, to introduce the princi})le of the nation 
in arms, and it was with the arriere pensee of 
divert ing attention from t his side of the defence 
question that the Government took up the 
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LIEGE. 


tDriiliC/Jiiiou pm])osals of Colonel DebotT, IJrial- 
jnoiit’s rijjjht.-liaml inaii. 

It was already provided in the defence scheme 
of ISaOtliat Antwer]) should lie the main strong- 
hold of the kingdom, ui)on whii-h all fi(‘ld opera- 
tions- whether against .French or against. 
Cerman intruders —should 1)0 based. l)ebo(‘r, 
siipi)orted by his chief, ])roposed some barrier- 
forts (not, be it ol)S('rvcd, a ring ot 
forts) at bieg(‘ iji 1879. 'riirc'c years 
later Ih-iahnont himself jmiposiHl more im- 
,)(>rtant works, both at Liege and at 
Xarnur, and with these proposals began thnv 
fresh sets of eontroversit's. These were, first , 
tlu^ |)o]itiea.l dis[)ut('s which inadi^ tlie expendi- 
ture of moiu'y oil those new works a. party 
(luestiun ; secondly, the strategical (jtiestion 
whether Naiiiur and Liege should be juade 
into important fortresst's, a proposition to 
wliich.many senior oflicers of the llelgia-n Ariny 
would not assent ; and, tliirdly, the technical 
luilitary ipiestion of armour and concrete 
rirmis earth [larapets, which was then at it.s 
luaght in all countries.* 

Echoes of this last still lingered thirty years 
afterwards, when War put the Meuse fortresses 
h) tlie test. The first was set at rest when, 
under the sjiell of Brialrnont’s ]X‘rsonality, 
the (h)verniiient decided to make Jaege and 
Namur fortresses after his own hea.rt. 'I’he 
second, or strali^gic.al, issue \vas fought and 
re-fought throughout the years of peace, the 


Major G. S. Clarke (afterwards T>onl Sytleiiliam) and Major 
Jackson (afterwards .Assistant Directior of Kortifl<ation.-«) 
wi^re amongst those who broke a lance with GenenU Brialmont 


most serious com])eting propostd bcung tluit of 
(Jeneral Dejardin, who urged his countrymen 
to givt^ up the too exposi'd Mtuisc* line and to 
make Brussels itself a. lirst-(‘lass fortress con- 
nected with Antwerp by barrier-forts on the 
J)yk^ and Scheldt. 

The forts as a.(*tually const riiett'd W('r(‘ of Hrial- 
yiont’s third period strong sim])le masses of 
steel and eoneri'ti* without ehieaues or weak- 
nesses, hut of (*ours(^ v(‘ry ex])eusiv('. The course 
of operations in 1914 may l)(‘ said f)U th(‘ whole 
to have justified the money sunk in these passive 
defenc(‘S. What is more (piestionahle, how- 
ev(T, is th(‘ir s(‘r\ ice to the gciK'ral deiiMice of 
Jtclgium. For beyond doubt Belgians wito 
content to point willi pride to tlicse sn])crl) 
structures, the liiust military cugiriceritig Work 
of the age,* as British |)copIe wtre Wont to 
cmimcra.tc the ships of tluhr great- Na\'y instead 
of tackling tlu' problem of the prrsonnel. 

In 18t;:k on till' (‘ve of i*russia's chalkaige to 
the old armu's of Austria, and France, Belgium 
possessed a. snhstitut(‘-conscript ‘‘ staruling 
anny” ef 7.‘k7lS ra.nk and lilts which was 
raised as far as jiossihlt' by xohiutary enlist- 
ment, tJu^ ballot (with substitution) making 
good vacancies, as in other armit'S. Ihe teini 
of ser\ ice for all alike \vas eight years, of which 
four were spent ‘on fm lough,” and thus 
roughly :1S,000 men were ]H*rmaii(‘ntly under 
arms, with a drilled reserve of :hi,000 bohind 
them.t 9’lu* eleven fortresses that then existed 

•ThGUgh rivttlleil i>erliai)s by the ^aine engineer^ Budiarest 

"^tThtro a small naval fom?. To-day the only Govern- 

ment \essels are fa^-t Channel steamers. 
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'■fOLLAND 

oEysdenjt*^ 


Mryenteau 


^FTDE BARCHON 

Herve, 



F’'de: fleron 

CHAUDFONTAINE 



PLAN OF THK LIKGE FOUTRKSSF.S. 


;i1)s«)i1mhI practifally tin' wliolt' of tl>is I’orcc. 
At that tiiiK? tJio |)<)])nlatioti was just uiulor 
5,(K)(),(K)0 souls. 

In ISOO, ill a ixipulatiou of about (iwatbOtKK 
the peace streii^^tli was still only 43,000 rank aiul 
tile, and sulistitiition was still the rulin<^ principle. 
Ihit tJie Army had ci^ased to he tli(^ almost 
piir(‘ly professional force tliat it had been, 
for enough non-siibstitiite inilitianien had bei'ii 
passed throu"li the ranks into the reserve to 
irive. a total war strength (in the ten year -classes* 
liabk*) of about 130,000. On the other liand, 
iVarnur and Liej^e had, rightly or wronjjjly, been 
raised from t.he stat us of forts d'arrH to that 
of fortresses, and tlieir garrisons lia-d IxHin 
correspondingly enlarged, so that it was doubt- 
ful whether oven as many us 80,000 men wouU* 

available for the free held army. 

It was this last fact wliich more than any 
oth<‘r consideration led to the jiassing of the 

*lA‘uaIIy only eight wore available, but tlie Goveruiiwut ha<l 
emergency powers to call up two more. 


Al’my haw of lOOiI. 'Phis Law certainly marked 
no jirogrcss towards th(‘ roali/a.t ir/ii of a 
national milit ia. On tiu^ cont.rar\ , it. mado 
voluntary (‘ulistmenl. of profe.ssiiaials tfie 
acknowi(‘dged basis of tlu* Army by in- 
crc.'ising tiieir emoluments and [iractically 
doubling t-Jie projiortion (?f them on t)ie peaci^ 
ostablisliment. Ihit two reforms (jf great import- 
ance were el'fected. First, th(‘. liability periotl 
was extendi'fl to thirteen years, and, secondly, 
the fra.nu‘work of tin* Army was nu'ast so as 
to giv(' many eadres on a low ptviee estalilisb- 
ment, to be filled on mobilization by tlie reser- 
vists, of w hom t hirtt‘en-yea,r classics were now 
available instc‘a,d of eight or ten. 'Pluinks to thesis 
two reforms, it w as c.xp(‘cted that on mobiliza- 
tion 18t),t)(M) men would he availahk? in organ 
ized formations. IhidcM’ this I^iw the strengt h 
of the e\t‘ntual field army -after garrisons had 
been jiroviih'd foi- was sufiposed to 100,000. 

In a hnv years, Jiowever, it lieeame ovidenf. 
that the .system of relying upon iiicreiused 
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voluntary enlistniont was a faihirt\ "i'Jie 
dofioit was not indocd very alariiiiiig in itself, 
eonsifleired in relation (MtluT ti> the poaee 
stron}::th or to tJio ultimate inobilizable force, 
but it did indicate that no farther expansion 
was possible on tlio old lines of a governmental 
army. t'h*’ reason for this was certainly not 
want of patriotism in thi^ llelgiiin ])Oo])h\ for 
national military service was in tho ctcihI of 
th<^ most democratic ])oliticiiJ parties, as it 
had f)een in tlie creed of the old Hadicals oi 
the 184S Kevoliitions. It was diH^ partly to 
the fact that the Arm>' wa,s bc'ing kept away 
from the people by the Government, and still 
more to the absorption of the unemployed in 
tJie growing industries a.t home and of tho 
most adventurous in the service of the (’ongo.* 

Meanwhile the inttana.tional outlook gi*ew 
da.rk(M\ The Kuss()-.Ia.])atiest'i wa.r, tlie first 
Morocco dispute, a.nd tlm Austriati aniu'xation 
of llosnia followed one another swiftly, 
hjvery other y<‘ar at lea,st thia*e ^^'a.s a thn‘at 
of general European war. I^hf ry y(‘ar witnesseil 
s<ane development in mobile si(‘ge artillery that 
was suppose'd to i/icrcas<* the juilitary ehanc(‘s 
of a Trusciue attack on Hrialmont's Meuse 
fortresses, hitherto supposed to la^ rialucibU' 
only by sapping and mining. It was JioW not 
the fortresses, but the Army, tliat took first 
])lace in the sclu'int' of national dcfc'iicc. There 
wert' moments in tla* yvnvs 11)00-11)14 wlaai 
Jjiege and >»amur could fairly liave l)een said 
to be suffering from negk'ct -a thing that 
would have been inconceivable ten years before'. 
Aiitwt^rp, on the other hand, resumed the place' 
that it had held m the de'feiict* scheme of 1851). 
While Idege^ and Namur began to be look<'d 
upon again as siini)l<? barri<'r-grou])s, Antwerj), 
in its capacity as base of the field army, n'ceived 
an enormous outer ring of new forts, mort* 
modern in coiuH'ption (‘ven than llrialmont ’s.f 

Almost the last act of King Leo]U)ld 11. was 
to give the Hoyal assent to the Army Bill of 
1900. In that Bill substitution and tlu^ 
governmental army that it ])roducc*d at last 
definitely gave way to the principle of tlu^ 
national army. 4'hehiew st'lu'iue w'as in many 
respects tentative and imjM'rfoct, and in fact 
had to bei thoroughly revised in 1013. But the 
first and hardest stej^ w’as taken. 'The nation 
was armed, and neutrality as a ]K)litico-milif-ary 
abstraction rapidly gavt' w'ay to “ indejx'iid- 
eiice " as a popular creed. 

By limiting substitution to the one ease of 
brothers the character of the Army \Vas changed 

•Moreover. Uie drilled volunteer battalious of the Civic (iuard 
doubtless aljsorlxMl wnne proinisiiy? material. 

T These lorts were complete<l and lit to stand a siege, acoortling 

published (.(eriuan reixjrts, in Noveinl)er, 1913. 



COUNT DE LALAING, 

the Belgian Minister in London. 

from that of a contract forc(' rendering serviet^s 
proh'ssioiuiily to that, of a. duty force serving as 
mi'mln'is of soci(‘t\. 'Tlu' pt'act' strength 
(42,800) remaiiU'd at mucli the sanu* figure as 
before, as also did th(‘ p('rio(ls of eolour st'rvice 
n'fjuired of tlu* niilitijuneii. But tiu' absence 
of a. liigh projiortion of long-serviet' men enahlod 
the annual intake of recruits w’hich is wliat. 
dett'rmiiies tlu' war strength of an airiny tt» ht' 
iiicresised from a uomiual 13,000 to a real 
1 7, .500. Tin* low -•'stahlishmeiit <‘adr('S of th(> 
])revious organization were* tlms lilli'd u|) to 
the ordinary standard of active- units in pi'Jice. 
At the sjunc time the liability period was re- 
duced by oia' yeair, so tlait a- wair strength of 
210.000 nmk and file could he ohtauiu'd with 
ccrtaiiuty so long as the rofoHtdirf.'i dr vtirrirrr 
- /.c., the enlisted piofes^ioim Is still rem»xiiu*d 

in the .Vrmy in gn*at numhers. Given this 
staiahiKl of strength, it wais clearly un- 
necessarv to api>ly the jariuciple of universal 
service rigorously throughout- ai po])ulatioii of 
over 7,000,000.* Aeeordingly, liaihility w^ars 
I'est ricti'd to aaa' sou in <iai(*h family, a-iid, as 
ai])ove mentioned, one hrothc-r could join its 
suhstituh' f«»r amotla'r. 

But the (jiK'stifni wais soon aisked Was this 
w’‘ar strength itsa*lt auhujua-tc ? Hai\ing r<*g;ird 
to the immense dev'clopna'iit of the new' a'li- 
trenclu’d eainp of Antwerp, not less than 130,000 
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of the 210,000 woiikl l)e roqiiirod for fortress 
duties, arid tlu^ field army, instead of }>eing 
iiie.rease<l, Would reiuaiu stationary at tlie 
figure of 80,000.* 


The seeond Moroeeo crisis of 1011, and the 
Italian and llalkan wars of 1011-12, with the con- 
s<^'(|iient iueroases in the strength and war-roadi- 
ness of tlu? Kreuch and (lonnan Armies, answered 
the question promptly and d(Hasiv(0y ; and in 
.lanuary, 1010, a new Army schcfne was brought 
forward by the (lovernment'. It be(uime law 
in du(^ coursti and had been about a yc^ar and 
a half in operation when the (.Ireat War broke 
out. 

Undi^r tliis scheme the standard of strength on 
jnohili/at.ion was to b(^ as follows (rank and file 
only) : - 


Fi(‘-Id arm\ 

Antwerp 
Liege . . 

Namur 

Jt<^se^ves in depots (for drafts) 


]r>0,000 

00,000 

22.500 

17.500 
00,000 

;i40,ooo 


'IV) realize this standard, liability to sc^rvice 
was made in fact, as it already was in theory, 
universal. Jhit ecirtaiii exemptions were, as 
usual, grantc>d, and allowing for t.he.se and for the 
physically unfit it was (tale-ulated that no mon^ 
than 10 per cent, of tlu; gross annual contingent 
would be available for service. The thirteen 
ycMirs’ t.(‘.rm of liability to serve on mobilization 
was n'introdiK^ed. Had events permitted the 
scheme t.o grow to maturity, the above numbers 
would have been realized wit h certainty, sinc<^ 
thirt(‘en classes (ujeh of Oil, 000 coni])ulsor\ 
servic(? men and 2,000 v’olunt'(M?rs would have 
given a. total of 455,000. As it was, how- 
t^ver, only two (dassc's luul beconu^ available 
und(*r t he new scheim\ and t lu^ n'sourcc's of the 
country in tralnal men (not counting the Civk^ 
(luard) wen', roughly : 


Th(‘ 1913 class 

30,000 

Kour (djisses (19(19-12), jit 


20,000 

80,000 

Kight classes (l<»01-8), jit 


13,300 

100,400 

VolunCtH'is (stejidily dt'crt'as- 


ing Irom 1901, but avt'niged 


a^ jibout. 2,500) 

34,000 


251,000 

This tlu^ recruit class of 1914 

33,000 

JMus proiessioiijil cadres 

12,000 

(Jnuss 

290,000 


* This tlRure. Iiowevcr. would now lie n miniinuin and not a muxi- 
imun, iis it would have jiruved in a inobili/ation under (he nxrj 
Bcbeine. 


Deduct 15 per cent, as unfit 
and missing on mobilization, 
and the net strength 1k)- 

comes 201,000 

Add genda,rmt'rie not included 

in the classes above, about 2,000 

Total available 203,000 

If therefore, as foreseen, Antwerp, Namur, and 
Jaege were to absorl) 130,000 men of the active 
army and its reserves, only 133,000 at the 
outside would Ixt available for tlu' field army, 
even assuming that the new recruits of the 191 4 
contingent could by jtidicious distribution be 
saftdy incorporated in the active ranks, and the 
ho]M‘d-for drafting reserve of 00,000 intm at the 
depots would be non-existent. If, therefore, the 
war establishnu'nt of the field army (150,000) was 
to be atttiincd, it was necessary to economize on 
the fortress garrisons, and to that end to call 
upon the Civic (luard to bear a greater share 
in the defence than luid been c,ontem|)latod. 

This call was the final test of the reality of 
Jlelgiaii patriotism. 

The (larde (.■ivitpie wjus one of tht' few sur- 
vivors of the Natiomil (Juards of the days when 
the citizen-in-arms stood for liberty against 
Covernmental autocratiy ; in its virtues and its 
defects, therefore, it was the trin' descendant 
of the citizen bands who had risen against 
the Duti'.h in tlu' Wsir of Indept^ndtuict*, and 
of the National (Juards that in KnuKit*, 
(Jermany, and Ittdy ])lay('d so great a part in 
th(' revolutionary movem'‘nts of 1830 48. 
As with all formations of this kind, its military 
efllicacy was in projiortion simply to its passion. 
That it coidd not give full (‘Itect to its passion 
for want of spt'c.ifically military training may 
freely 1 m‘ admitted th(' ])oint is that all the 
vjilue that it possc^ssed was derivt d from the 
cause in wdiich it was called u])on to light. 

On any conception of Ht'lgian defenct! lus 
a ( Joveriimental tict, therefon', little reliance 
was or could be platuxl upon theOarde Civique ; 
and, mortMiver, by its vi'ry nature it was rather 
a couiiterj)oistt than an auxiliary to the Army, 
which, both as a regular force and a (Jovern- 
mental force, looked dowai upon the bourgeois 
amateur. Jlut, as wo have S(?on, the con- 
<;e])ti(ni of neutrality jus an affjiir of policy 
involving the use of an army as the agent of 
policy had given way to the conception of a 
national iruleiiendemte defended by the stout 
hearts of the citizens theinsolves. In making this 
new patriotism possibles the thirde Civique had 
worthily played its part, as it had done also 
in assisting to maintain public order during 
industrial disputes. With the bringing together 
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of iho Army and tlio nation tliat follow nl 
the Army Arts of 1900 and lOlli, it^s part 
seemed t-o bo over, and pfradnally, as the 
Army absorbed the eitiz(3ns, it was intondtHl 
tx> die out. 

But in Aujrust 1914, this absorption law! 
no more than l^f^un, and the ( Jjirdo Civi((ue 
still existed in the old form and tlie old numixirs. 
To it belonged in theory (ivory able-boduHl 
man who wavs not in the line or Iho reserve 
of the regular fonx^s, iK^twawm the apis of 
twtuity-ono and thirty-two ; and l)ehind it 
w^as its r(3Sorve of men of tJiirty-th'('o to fifty. 
w4iose sole peaeo liability was to report them - 
s(4ves tliroe times a year. Taking 3.5,000 as the 
U)tal abl(i-l)odied eontingent., and dedueting 
15,000 as enrolled in the Army, we find 
the nominal streiigth of the 1st Ban 
(lard(3 (■ivifjuo to be 1.3x20,000, or 200,000. 
A(‘tua.lly it was far below' that, figure, for only 
in the eiti(\s and towns did it possess any (‘thn*- 
tiv'e organization, and it may be assumed tliat 
not more than 90,000 (!ard('s (’ivi(jues w'ere 
av'ailabl<3 for duty. 'Fliese jiieri luwl Imh'ii 
pr(»sent. at ten drills a year, but (as wtus to be 
expected from their origin and principle) 
tJiey w't'n^ under the Home and not the War 
1 )( 3 pn.rt m(3nt, and recsaved little if any assistance, 
either in training or in organization, from the 
aetivw army. How'eVer, in nuxk'rii Bidgium, 
as in the France of Louis i*Jiili])]»e, the exist- 
on(3e of the general liability had giv(‘n tlie 
enthusiasts the o])portunity' of forming volun- 
teer corps, and these like the British Volunteers, 
met liahituallv for drill and social purjxjt^vs. 


and, with little direct assistance from abovts 
attained a fair standard of military elT’aaemy. 
3’his cah'gorv included bt'tween 37,000 and 
40,000 of the 90,000 men in the organiz<^xl 
force. How^ well these men did their duty by 
the side of the regulars the (k^fonco of Lif'ge 
atU^strt. If as a national guard th(\v wito mori- 
bund, jvs part of tlu( mwv Xational .Army that had 
not hivd time to grow', tluy boro tlusr full shart^ 
of the def(Mic(^ of the kingdom, and this in spite 
of the brutality of th(‘ invadtTS, w'ho chose to 
H'gard lh(‘m as non-military irn'gulars, to b(‘ 
shot wlu'n caught -a vkwv which might. o(]ually 
w'(‘ll be lalosi of tlu? poli(!c of (Jn'al, Britain, or 
even of th(i King's .Vfric^an n'ginvnts und(T (he 
(Vdonial ()0ic.e. For a moment, wlu'ii ovct- 
wludmed and \msu])port('d by the .Allic'S, the' 
Belgian (iovernment dismisscHl the Civic (luard, 
in onler to savi* it from this treat ur'iit, hut it. 
\v!vs .soon re-aruvd and r('-em]>loytd. 

Tlie aid of th(‘ ()ard(3 (3vi(pu‘, thon, bi'ing 
Justly itMtkolU'd upon for Ihc! fort r('ss(\s, it W’jvs 
possil)k‘ on mobilization to (ionstilulc? 11 m 3 field 
army mon^ or less in aecard.iiujo with the 
rmrnial scheiiK*. 

'I’liis provided for six divisions and a (avalry 
division, l)<‘sid(‘s the r(‘gula.r fortrc'.ss troops. 
'The division consisted of s(a,tT and three' “ mixed 
brig:vd('s ” ; (‘cah was composed of two thr('('- 
battalion n'giuv'nts of infantry and a grou]) of 
lhnH3 four-gun lield batteries, plus tlu* divisional 
artillery (tlirec' groups), divisional cavalry (one 
n'giiiK'iit) .and sp«M'.ial tr()o])s. 

'I’h(‘ onler of battle of tlie division is shown 
in th(^ ae(tom])auying diagram: - 


1 Bde. Bde. 

Heat Ktith 

"^9^- Machine Guns 

□ □□ □□□! 

O f Regt. with 

negi. Machine Guns 

□ □a □□□! 

Rant with 

Machine. Guns 

tZl □ □ □□□! 

field ijl l[l ^Batteries 

Field iji i[i l|l Batteries 

Fieid l[l l[l Batteries 


Div. Troops 

Fieid ijj iji ^Batteries 

fiii li 'h 

Howitzer 7 7 7 

11' 'I'j 


1 

12 Engineers 

ISI Corps 

fsJTi Supply and 
Transport 

[ Med, Dedi 












TRIANGULAR BRIALMONT FORT. 

il-or dfxfriplioH see pages 1(> & 17.) 


A v(Ty iiiton'sting {(titlin' of this organization, 
which is alinosi ixHujliar to the lh‘lgia.n Army, is 
the mi\(H_l lifigadc of six l)a(talions niul thre(^ 
batttTics. Such an organizat ion, when found 
in otluM* armic's, is usually only for (h'tach- 
merits stationed in outlying frontii'r districts 
(c.f/., the Austro Montenegrin and tlio Frainto- 
Italian front Ua-s). In Helgiuni, on tlie contrary, 
it was not d(‘ta.ch?nents, lait th(^ ])ai*ts of the 
main army itself that were*, so oi'ganize<l. 
Tin's !M‘(‘ds of ‘ modern tardir^s had produced 
the idea of the “tactical group” of all arms 
vvitliin th(^ ili vision in tlnr French and the 
liritisli Armies, hut in thesis aiTiiies the grouping 
was only a ttanporary ad hoc arrangement, 
whereas in l^elgium it was the basis of the 
regular orgjinization. 

'riie chivalry division consisted of three 
brigade's, each of two four-squadron n'giments, 
a mobilized gi'iidarmeric* regiment in addition, 
and three batteries of horst^ artillery ; a cyclist 
battalion, a cyclist (‘ugineer detachment on 
bi(;ycles and a motor-ambidance section also 
figured in the organiziition. 

The establishment -strength of tho division 
was roughly 22,000 combatants, which meant 


that the so-(5alled division was in reality a, 
small army eori)s. TIk^ cavalry division was 
about. ,5,000 strong in eoinbatants. 

Tins forc'e of six divisions,* a cavalry 
divisioiut vvitJi the l.'ltii and 11th mobile 
brigadi's at Xainiir and hiegi', was fojined 
on mobilization by t hi^ ex[)ansion of each of 
the 20 infantry regiments of three battalions, 
or about 1,050 nuai, into a six-battalion brigade 
of about 7,000. This mi'ant a four-fold expan- 
sion for the regular field arm\’ alone, without 
counting tho fortress garrisons, but the l^alkan 
Wars had already shown that for a thoroughly 
national war it was safe to multi])ly even by 
eight. Tho lieutenant-colonels and the second 
cajitains of tlu^ active regiments, with a propor- 
tion of junior onicers serving as supernunieraries 
in ])eaco, (romnianded the regiment and com- 
panies newly formed on mobilization. J 

The cavalry and artillery were maintained on a 
high <*.stabl!shment in yieace, the field artillery 
being only doubled and the cavalry scarcely 

*l.st Chuiit, 2 irI Antwerp, Jlnl Ith Namur, 5th Mon^i. 

6th Uriisf^ts. liLstuivd of tlie two hovoiza* groups of divisional 
.artillery, the 6Ui division had one of horse artillery and one of 
heavy howitzers. 

t Brussels. 

i'l'he regiinouts at Namur and Li^ge fonned ^irtress tmttallons 
in addition. 
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THE MODERN DEFENCES OF ANTWERP. 


iiKTOHsed at all, by the iiituUr of n'servists 
(men and horses) on mobilization.* 

Of tho fortress troo]JS, both iirtillery aiicl 
engineer, dc^tails need not b(‘ given. Jt will 
suffice to say that the formations in these 
hranehos were imnK'roiis, as one would ex])ect 
from the i)i\'poiiderant i)art ])layed by the 
three fortrossi^s in the defence scheme. 

Before wo deal wit h these forlrt'ssi's in any de- 
tail, liowever, we may sc‘t fort li briefly' tho char- 
acteristic ])oints of the armana'iit, (*{ph])ment, 
and uniform of tho Belgian Army. Tlu* field 
artillery weapon W'as a Krii])p quick -hrer of 

♦The i>erio(lH of miUtiaincn’K Bfiviw with the t-oloui’s wuie - 
Infautry, Heavy Artillery, and HoncjtaH, 15 moi ths ; Cavalry aiul 
Horse Artillerv, 24 inunthB : Field Artillery and Train. 21 iiumtlis. 


IDOo,* with singl(i long running-up spring 
and panorama sight., but without “ indepen- 
dent lineof sight” -in a word, a typical equip- 
ment of itsdat.(‘, inf(a‘ior to the Fnaich, liussian, 
and British modi ls, hut sujierior to the Cerman. 
At the outbreak of war no (l('finit(i d(‘c.ision had 
been mad(‘ as to the ])al I ern of (luiek-firing field 
howitzer to h(‘ adopt(‘d, and the old breech- 
loading weaj)ons were taken into the field, 
'fhe rifl(‘, pattern I8«tk a Maus(T, of -IKHiu. 
calibr(‘, was also a typical weapon, difh'ring 
only in i)oints of detail from tlu* rifle of many 
otlier armi(“S. 


♦ Some of the pirns wen* tnaflc at Essen, and others at tue 
ordnanee w.^rkfl of Coekmll. at Seraing. lAtge, 
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NAMUR. 


'Dio iiiJu*hiM('*p;uiis weTo of ty|K‘s a 

ITotc'Jikiss, viHod in tho fortrossos, a INlaxijo of 
iniicli Ijic rfaiiio patUTii and as tlioso 

of othor arrni(S, and a new type* nanv'd the 
“ BerthicT,” a liglit automatic w('a])ou wei^luu<»' 
oidy I8lb. This was fretpiiMit ly, if not always, 
mounted (for transport only) on a li^}it two- 
wh(*el(‘d eaiTia,K(* drawn by dojjjs. 'TJie cavalry 
iinwhiiK' guns had pack transport. When in 
acrtuai all ti<*ld macliiiu' guns w(’re tripod- 
mounted. 

On tjie wJiol<\ tliei^, as regards weapons 
Ueslgium was on a level Avitli li(‘r contcTuporarics, 
but in no way alu'ad of tliem, for evt‘n tJie 
light machine-gun Jiad been introduced into the 
Danisli, Kussian, and otlu*r arjiiii s. 

'riie same can hardly be said of the uniforms 
and tju* infantry equipnu’iit. The J3elgian 
linesnusi went into action against the grey 
Germans Avt^aring the blue tunii; or greatcoat, 
the Ju'avy kna])S{wk, and the wliite biifT 
accoutrements of ])eace time. 1’rials had r(‘- 
cently been ukuIo of a khaki field uniform, but 
none such Jnwl been adopted. 

As we hav(‘ already seen, the older 

fortifications of Antwirj) repnseiit Brial- 
mont s youth, and tiiost' of J^iege and Namur, 
and some of tlii' newer Antwer]) forts, his 
maturity, wlule tlie mnver Antwerp works 
are more modern in design than even Brial 
mont s final plans. The first, constructed 
before tlie days of the siege howitzer 
shell, scarcely concern us. J'Jut the second and 
third call for more dc'tailed dt'seription, and for 


that ])iirpos(‘ we taice two of Jhialmont/s 
designs one for a largo fort witli an intiTiial 
keep, and one for a “ fortin ” or smaller work- 
Tlie ring fortresses of Namur and Liege wen^ 
simply combinations of these forts and 
“ fortius,” varied slightly in detail to suit. Uk^ 
sitea 

T)ie larger tort shown is live-sided, and 
suitouikIihI by a d(Mq) ditch, of which 
the CO untcT -scarp is a masonry wall, while the 
earthen escarp is simply the ])rolongat ion (d* lh(> 
I'xterior slope of tlie jiarapi't. B(‘liind tiu; 
counter-s(^arj) wall and running along almost 
its wliolr length is a vaulted gallery, which 
at the angle's of the ditch is pierced for macliiia*- 
guns and rifle's, so as to swei'f) the^ floeir e.f the' 
ditcli at vho moment of assault. From this 
gallery sma.U galle'i’ies run outwards and down- 
wards at right angle's te> t'nablii the deferulers 
to ce)unt('r-attack the be sie'gcTs’ mining 
op(*ratie)ns, and other galle'rit's (.-ommunicatc 
with tJie fi>rt below tlie floor of the) ditcdi. '^riiis 
e'Ount('r-s(;arj^ gallery, therefore, is the main 
defence of the fe)rt during the final stages of 
the besiegers’ advance, both against his assail It 
ovt'rground across the ditch, and against his 
mining operations underground, and it is 
itse'lf practically secure against any form of 
attack exi^ept slow and systematic mining — 
unless, indeed, artillery of quite unforeseen 
pjwer were to be brought against it, in which 
case it would succumb like any other works. 

In the rear (or “gorge”) of the fort the 
escarp is of masonry, and gallericd and pierced 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS IN BRl SSELS. 


so iis to conimaiul tlu' floor of tho dilcli. The 
of till' fi,rt is a plain infantry hroiust- 
work, with stool »j;nn-oiipolas boddod in 
oon(*rot(’ at inli'rvals. 

W'itliin this fiv('-sidod work and soparatod 
h'oin it l)y aii iniior ditcli is ii. trian.mdar 
niJiss of oonoroto, pdk'riod and ])ior(*(‘d on 
Its ri'ar side to swoo]) tlio roar of Dio innor 
ditch* and on all sides so as to jxivi* 
lit'o upwards upon tho interior of the outci- fort, 
and so to prov(*ut an ('nojn>' wlio has stornu'd 
the front part from ostablishin^ liinisolf solidly 
m the interior and to keep o])on a wa> for 
reinforcements by way of t}u' i’<*ar side or 
“gorge.” Acc'oss from tlu* outer fort to tlie 
inner dite)i is obtained through a tnnno] from 
a well or sunk “ area,” i' all jiarts of wliich 
are ke])t under fin*- by can'fully slojiing the 
oartji on the inner side, glacis-fashion, so as to 
bring it under tlie observa.tion of a ciijxila 
in tlie centre of the triangular keep. 

^tlie couuter-snvrp KallerUis at the iiijex provide for tlitHi 
on the front faees. 

t Til is sunk “area" alsf) a'^sists in liTiiitiuit tlie spiwe open to 
uie assailant after jienetratiiiK the outer fort. 


The sinallei* fort i.s ji t limiguljir work f)f sinijiler 
trju’c, iinil without iirnvision for iiiti'rior de- 
feiu'e. At till' uugles of the ti'ijuigle sin* smell 
cupolus for light (piiek-liring gims. 'TIu' in- 
fniitry jnirnpt't is truet'd somewhat in the shape 
of a. lu'art, aiul iu th<‘ hollow (»f this lu^art is 
a solid central mass of eoner(*te, on wliii-h art' the 
slu'lters and gun-eu|)olas. 'The mortar-enpolas 
emi'rge fjoni the floor of tlu' hollow, ontsidi' the 
centra! ma.ss. Ditch d(‘f(‘nce is pro\ ided for the 
froid fact's l)\ connl er-seaip gallt'fies, and for tJit^ 
rcjir face hy the trace and loopholes of tlie esear)) 
galler\ , as in the east* of the largt'r fort. 

Ily the later t'figint'crs, though cupolas and 
concrt'te wert' ust'tl frt'cly, tht' upright, twcarjis 
and dec]) ditches and gtaieral etisfly massiveness 
of Brialmtuit's works wtTe rephict'd, in Belgium, 
as in tiDit'r countries, fiy glat'is-ditches ; that is, 
the ])ara[)et slo|)e was etinliimt'd tail wards and 
downwartls until the ])rt)])t'r dt*j)th was reaehetl 
ft)r the huikling np of a stet'p, forbidding (;ounter- 
scarp. Kntanglenuaits and stet'l fenet's wore 
fixetl tin this slo])e as a harrier to sndd(‘.n 
assault. Tht' gun-cupolas wen; placed much 
as tht'V were in BrialmtinDs designs, but in 
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gorioral tho oarlhon slopes wovr loii^^or and 
flatter. 

'Ilie Antwerp fortifications wen' (1) the 18.59 
enceinte, already alludt'd to as a fine example 
of the old“ polygonal” fortification, and still 
poss(‘ssin^ military value against all forms of 
attack except a n'^ular sie‘j:e, although, of coursi*, 
powerless to protect the town against bombard- 
ment ; (2) th(? “ old ” fort.s, a. jiartial ring of 
self-contained works at regular int(‘rvals of 
2,200 yards, and at an a\'erage distanci* of ,‘h.500 
yards from the care ; t lu’se \\'(>re built at I lu' 
same time as the enciente and at first (‘xtended 
only from the river at Hoboken, above the city, 
to tho railway running out of Antwerp eastward, 
but after 1 869 were reinforced by Fort i\Ierx<*m, 
north of tho city, and Forts Fruyboke and 
Zwyndrecht to the w(\st of the Scla'ldt, to which 
was presently added tla^ combined fort and coast- 
battery, 8aint(‘-Marie, on the lower Hcheldt ; 

(3) the first instalment of the “ new ” forts, 
built in 1879 and the following years 
by Brialmont ; these marked tlu^ most 
important points of an immense de- 
fended an'a, Itupelnionde- W'aelhem near 
Malines - - rderre - Scliooten — Berendrecht ; 

(4) the second instalment of the “ new forts,’* 

which were cciinpleted in 1913, and filled up the 
wide intervals left unguarded in the preliminary 
scheme ; (5) the defences commanding the 

ship-cliannel, of which the water battery of Fort 


Sainte Mari(^ with its long row of casemate gluts, 
at th(' watiT level beliind Jieavy masses of 
curved armour was ])(Tlia])S tlu' most effective ; 
(6) the inundated areas. Jt is to b(‘ noted that 
the oltl forts of class (2) received now cupolas 
and additional (‘oncrete at the same time as the 
works of class (4) wen* built. 

As the l)ase of the field army and the final 
ke«'p of the Kingdom, Antwi'rp had generally 
been well eared for. With Liegii and Na-rnur, 
however, matters w('re difh^rent. 'They' were 
intended originally as liarrit'r-fortresses, to be 
held only for a few days, a-nd Tuany authorities 
(h'clared that any further development of them 
as fortr<^ss(^s in the ordinary sense was un- 
<lesirable in the general interests of the defence. 
Only the strong will and ])ersonality of Brial- 
mont made them what they were, for good and 
evil, and the war gave no final answer to the 
qu<\stion, since the resistance of h»ege sur- 
prised those who regarded it as a mere barrier 
po.sitioii while the swift o\ crwhelming of 
^amur was ecpially startling to those who 
looked u])on it as a fortress. 

Jaege j)ossessed a ring of .six forts and six 
“ fortius,” Namur a ring of four forts and five 
“ fortius ” of the tw(^ kinds described above, 
or analogous types. Fhe armaments wore tho 
same in all cases — two 6in., four 4*7in., two 
Sin. mortars, four light quickfirers for the forts, 
two 6in., two 4-7in., one (or two) Sin. mort^ars,. 
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THE DEFEN(]ES OF NAMUR. 


and tlirco liglii qiiicklimrs for tlu^ “ fortius.” 
Including sopuratoly ein])laccd guns, Liege luid 
400 and Namur IlFiO pieces. 

Scarcliliglits and (he necessary stores and 
/ajppli(«s for resisting a siege were re[)orted as 
ready and com]ilo(e in the winter* of 101,‘i, 
even the line enlargement being in ])osition. 

But what was true for the forts individnatl> 
was not altogether true for the fort ring as a whole, 
for bomb-proof infantry redoubts would have 
guarded the intervals of tlie f(*rts far more 
effectually than the nuTe field tlefences tfial 
were hastily thrown u]) after mobili/atiou. 
Tile use.s and design of such redoubts wen* 
well known to ah l^lurojiean enginec'rs, and it 
can only be supposed that no definite decision 
to treat Liege and Xamur as fortresses ha-d 
ever been reached. 

One otlier consideration must be nwntioned. 
At the time when the cupolas w'l're con- 
structed and the dciith of the concrete 
detenniried, t}ie t^^^ical siegt^ gun was the 


ti-incji liowity.(‘r. Ihit artillery had nuuio 
great progri'ss since the sieges of i\>rt Arthur 
iatd atTordcil d(‘finite data as to the numbers 
and kinds of guns n'fjuired, and S-ineli and oven 
1 1 -inch ho\vit/A‘rs could now be mounted on 
w’heeled carriagi's and brought into iwitioi 
w'itliout waiting to make <!oncr(‘t(‘ beds foi 
tJiem. 

'Plu* ri'sisting jiow'i'r of the cujiolas w'as there- 
fore, in August, IfH 1, sonu'what doubtful, and 
this doulit cannot but have intensified in the 
minds of the Belgian staff th(‘ir more general 
iloubts as to llu“ wisdom of treating tjio 
Ah'iise ]‘Uu*(‘s as fortresses at all. These doubts, 
iudee(h had heeii partiall.N' allayed by the 
maiueuvres of IDIIh in w^liieji the ”11(^1” 
Army attacked Xamur from tlu; Last and was 
re])nlsed, even tliongh the umpires allowed the 
attack to smotluT the (;u])olas in a few liours. 
But mau(eu\T(*s and rc'alities may diff(^r, and 
imtil the heavier sh(‘ll w^as actually ])itted against 
the cuj)ola in war, indecision was bound to 
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remain. Had f Jie now anii\' sclieme been coni- 
plo":.e in 1914, a elear ])oli(\v oik* way 

or the otlior as to the Ahaiso forts would ipso 


facto haw; been dtH*idc‘d iijxui. As it was, in 
this as in otju'r inaltcTs of (h'fenee, Belgium 
was (;aug}it at a inoinent of transition. 





CIIAPI'ER VII. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Review of the of the Akmv Rvoi.ftion Withoit Kevoei’I'ion — ( -audweh.l’s 

IjINKEd Battalions Ihe: I'hofessioxal Akmv axd 'i'he Citizen Akm\ Tiii’- \ apolitimc 

A\ \K — 1 HB] XlNI-yi’l'IENTH ('ENTIin' BkoCKESS OF 'I'HE \ ()H N'riH-lK M ( »\ I'.M I'AI’ 'I’lIE KkANCO- 

Cekman Wak -Consb]quent Chances in the IB’.ci i.ah Akmv 'I'he Soi 'i'h Aithcan VVak - 
'I'he Haldane Kb]Forms Drafts and Ks'iwblishments IJetween I!)D1-I!)i:i Mobilization 

-KeSEKVES -TEKKri’OKlAL CoK( 'E — OpFK’EKS AND IHOSEKVE OF OfFK'EKS WaK OFFICE 

Okcanization — Ckhitini; Okcanization of the I'^nbeditionakv Kokce Twi : Ini antkv Divi- 
sion — Aexiliary Services IiINe of Commenica'I’ion -Sc imma - Moron ^I’kansfokt -Medm'Al 
Servh'e 'riiE Cavalkv Division — '' An Knemy Not to be Desfised." 


T he Britisli Army was Ihc result of 
ei'iituries of slow <lc\elo|)BH‘Hl, at 
HO ])<‘ri()<l of wliieh there had 
oecuiTcd any evi'iit or reiorm so 
eomprelieiisix'o as to dt*s(‘rv(‘ the iiame of 
re volution. Oreani/i'd originally for King's 
garristais os'erseas and King's retaini'i's at 
hoHK' and long st yled l»y const it nl ional 
Hsagi’ “ guards and garrisons," the R(*giila.r 
Arm\ liad grown up n'ginient In regimiMit 
])reeis(dy as needs ])res(Mited 1 lieinst*! ves, and liad 
been reduced regiment hy regiment whenevi'r 
a need passed away or thi' jiolitieal and social 
eirenmstances called orsiM'ini’d to call for econo- 
mies. 

ft began with the small remnant consisting of 
two regiments only, which tlu' Restoration 
/lovernment of KUiO tooh ovit from tlii‘ Army 
of Cromwell. 'Folhis wvro added regiments of 
nuai who had shared exil(‘ with tin* King 
in the nature of things a ver\' small body. 
Tht^ King himself was a. “ King ujion i-ondi- 
ti<ins," and one condition exacti'd by |)ublie 
opinion was that there should be no repetition of 
t he military occujiation of Engla-nd by CroniMcirs 
major-generals. Tt was the aciiuisition of 
Tangier, which came as Catherine of Braganza s 
dowry, that first called for an increase which 
Parliament wTni Id admit. Similar small increases 
followed, each with its own occasion to sanction 
it, andw’oro considered so formidable to liberty 

VoL, r. — P art 4. 


as to interest Parliaiiienl in eanei'lling t hiMii after 
such occasions had passi'd. in larger emergencies 
Cri'at Britain raised emergi'iiey armies in much 
th<' same way as otlaa* count rii's had done U]j 
to the t im<‘ of the int rod net ion (jf the standing 
arm\ ’’ b\ Louis Xl\'. and Loux’ois. I'la'sc* 
em(‘rg<*ncy armies wen* largely foreign troops, 
taken into pay temporarily, a. jirocediire that 
to the iSth-eentury conceptions of slateliooil 
and nationality was not in the least, shocking^ 
but rather wist*. Ihil some were Jfritish, 
and although at the peace superlhious 
Ih-itish regiments were disbanded a,t the 
same time as the fonagn regiments w'cn^ given 
back to tlu'ir mastia's, yet at the end of each 
war a. few regiiiM'iits managed to weather the 
storm of ret renehment, just as a, cent ury Ixd'ore 
tianporarv regiments in tiu' French Army 
wer(‘ now an<l then “given the white flag," 
which plaeeil t Ilian on the permaniait establish- 
ment. 'riiis praet ice was, as regards the French, 
already latt years old when ('harles II. came to 
lht‘ throrii* in Kngland. and the Fri'iich had 
obtained a long start in th(‘ formation of regular 
and permanent armies. In so far as the King 
was able liv a process ^if “ hen* a, little then* a 
little" to exjiand the force at his personal 
disposal at home, he followed the French fashion, 
which in due course was succeeded by the I’rus- 
sian fashion, placed beyond cavil and critiiasni 
])y Frederick the (Iri*at. 
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These French and Prussian influences, ns well 
as the peculiar conditions which made the 
British Army a group of “ guards and garrisons,” 
still possessed not a little significance even in 
1914, wlion the circumstances of Great Britain 
had undergone great transformations. They 
were responsible, in fact, for three of the most 
marked characteristics of the Regular Army - 
its oversea service, its close regimental system, 
and its strictly professional type. 

Up to the time of the Indian Mutiny these 
characteristics were far more marked. But when 
oversea garrisons on a really large scale had 
to be found, it became gradually clear that one 
chanicteristic interfered with tlio other. The 
Prussian and French armies, which gave the 
British t-heir regimental system, had no such 
drain upon them ; while, on the other hand, if 
fresh men had constantly to be found for the 
Colonies and India, the essence of the 
regimental system — the long-service private 
soldier — was forfeited so far as troops at homo 
were concerned. In fact, the regimental 
system in its ordinary working broke down 
Txtterly when the smallest additional transfer 
of force from home to abroad or vice versa 
was required. For a century before that date 
there was no better means of finding the 
annual Indian draft of men from home, or of 
reinforcing the homo forces for war, than the 
clumsy expedient of inducing men by a bounty 
to transfer from one regiment to another. 

We have said that the Army liad evolved 
gradually without any single event or reform 
that could be called a revolution. If any 
reform could be considered as a contradiction 
to that statement, it would be the reform 
which Mr. Oirdwell introduced of linking the 
old single-battalion regiments by pairs for 
purposes of drafting and routine of reliefs. 
'J’he working of this system, which was still, 
in 1914, the basic system of the Army, will 
be examined in due course. It has been 
misunderstood, in tlie Army and out of it, 
and it is all the more important, therefons tliat 
the reader should hav^e a clear view of the 
conditions that it had to meet. For the pre- 
sent it will suffice to note that it only achieved 
its ends by boldly affronting the old close 
regimental spirit. Battalions with traditions 
of their own were amalgamated into two- 
battalion regiments with no traditions at all. 

But the regimental system survdved, and 
enough of it still remained in the first years 
of the 20th century to complicate the drafting 
question, and also that of promotion, to a 
•degree that Continental armies, with their 
.uniform organizations and uniform service. 


could never realize. The drafting question, 
the reader will find, absolutely dominated 
our Army problem. The promotion problem 
was simpler, yet its solution was 
certainly not in sight in 1914. Whereas in 
Continental armies an officer, above all an excep- 
tionally good officer, practically never spent 
his career in one regiment, in Great Britain 
transfers • were few, and usually limited to 
the simple case of man-for-man exchanges — 
which was quite in accord with the general com- 
petitive outlook between regiments. In con- 
sequence the rate of promotion was very unecpial 
in the various regiments, notably after the South 
African War of 1899-1902, in which many men 
of equal ages and in the same regiment were 
almost simultaneously' promoted. In the case 
of the rank and file transfer without consent 
was a form of punishment. 

That the regiment, thus conceived as the 
soldier’s one home, possessed the fullest 
measure of esprit tie corps goes without saying. 
Witli all that that virtue implies the fine regi- 
ments of the Expeditionary Force can without 
hesitation bo credited. Yet it is important 
to note that there were corfain dire(;tions in 
which the strength of that esprit de corps 
affected unfavourably the administration 
and war-readiness of the Army at large. 
Of the strictly ])rofessional spirit of the Regular 
Army it is hardly necessary to adduce examples* 
Although the Militia and Volunteer battalions 
were “ affiliated ” to the R(»gular regiment of 
their county, in practice the tie was only 
nominal,* and there were cases in which no 
Regular battalion had visited its county for 
a contmy and more. Voluntary enli.stment 
for service in any part of the world and for 
any cause in which the Government wished 
to use it meant that the Army was the recruit’s 
career and business. It was not a national duty 
imposed upon the citizen as such, but in its 
essence, (contract service. 

Now, such a;i Arjtiy is a precious possession, 
and Great Britain was fortunate in that she 
was the only European Power which had force 
in hand which could be used for the lessor 
emergt'ucies. It has boon aptly remarked that 
the cominental military machinery will only 
work at full power. Taking this phrase in 
the sense in which it was meant, the military 
advantage of Great Britain was the capacity 
to work effectively, if not economically, at all 
powers. A grand battle on the Continent, the 
maintenance of internal order at home, war upon 
a kinglet in a tropical forest, and punishment 

• Save in so far as the Militia was used as a ** feeder " lor the Army* 
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of a high mountain tribe — all lliese tasks 
were understood to be within the capacity 
of the infantry battalion that found itself 
“ next on the list for duty ” at any given 
moment. 

Services so different as these imply that it 
is service for service’s sake, and not service on 
behalf of personal beliefs and passions, that 
is the main-spring of a professional army* 
The British professional army went into action 
against savages or against Boers witli as much 
bravery as against Napoleon or the Kaiser, and 
we as a nation have the best reasons for real- 
izing the truth of the remark of M. Psichairi’s 
Prench officer who, in contrasting the motives 


of the “colonial” or julventurcr army with 
those of the “ Metropolitan ” or national 
army, said that it was “ a vulgar error 
to attribute more jiat riot ism to the former 
than to the latter”; that it was “ a sub- 
limated conception of fighting in itself as an 
ideal ” irres])ective of victory and defeat which 
inspired the colonial army*. 

But if we recognize that it is not primarily 
patriotism but high adventure that drivea 
the professional soldier to affront the manifold 
chances of his service, ^\'e must accept it as 
a necessary consequence that when the greatest 
and gravest emergencies — the emergencies that 
* 'Phe original is here titmdenHocl and paraphrMOd sltehtly. 
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I//. IV alter Baruetl. 

iMilist the* oi’diimry citiziMi — arises fnnduiia'utal 
diffonaica e)f character ])(‘t\v<‘cii the Regular 
force's a, lid the^ citize-ii foren's will make^ itse'lf 
felt, lieiwcve'i’ patrieitic the seilelie'r may bes 
aiiel howe'veT anxiems the' citizc^ii in arms may 
))e* feir pay, se'paratieai all(jwa.iie*e*s, <S:c. — 
howcN'cr comple'te'ly, in slieirt, tlie'ir fe)rmal 
eiutward regulations aiiel te*rms of servie'O may 
be assimilali'd and unitie'el. In e'ffeet, 
a eiti/e'ii army is definitely marke'd eiff 
frean a ])rolessional army, e\’en though, 
as in till' CM, so eif niotU'rn hairope'an 
armie's, it is trainexl in barracks for cemst'cntiv'o 
yesirs, and cve'ii tliough, as in the American 
C'ivil W ar, it goes threiugh thre'e* > e'ars on hard 
warfare', a. eitize*n army it. re'inains. The 
egie'stion of voluntary or ce)m[ailsory serviee, 
whi(*h agitaU'el (Iri'at l^ritain for se)mo years 
be*fe)ie' the' (hvat W'ar, bears onl\' indirectl\' 
u[)e)n this lai'ge'i* epie'slion. A nominal ecan- 
pulsie)n if e'ombiiu'el with substitutieais, but 
euily so. will prejeluee; the^ prejfe'ssional type, 
the^ anm'e cle metier eif the Second Km])ire, 
for e'xampU' ; fe)r the' substitute is sim}dy a 
vohinte'er with a ])e)unty, and the' “■ principal ” 
whe) pays liim te) se‘r\e in his stead is a citizen 
whose idenil may be ])atriotism, but is certainly 
not war and adventure. And the citizen army 
is even mene an army animated by what is 


called its veduntary spirit, since it is essentially 
an army fighting ad hoc for a great and per- 
sonally inspiring cause, and sliort of that 
canneit be used at all. iSo that wh(?n e?om- 
pulsion is applied te) such a forcje in peace it 
must, te) succeHxl, have the certainty that 
the ve)hintary spirit will be wholly e)perative 
in war. 

If, then, a- nation is tei ha\'e* a professional 
army of the British type, it slioulel alse) possess 
for theses graver emergencies a separate army 
base'el upon the e-itize'n serving not as an agent 
of the community, still less as an agent of the 
Cabinet, but strictly as a member of the com- 
munity. (k)nf ine'ntal armie^s, organizexl fe_)r the 
great emergen(\v and for that alone, ean regard 
their different categories of armed forces as 
one in kind though various in di'grt'e of fitness.* 
Rut the Piritish was necessarily a “two- 
line army ' — an army consisting of two difha*- 
ent parts, each self-contained. 

Now the professional army is always for its 
nurnbt'i’s the most (H)stly form, whi'tlier it be 
a ])urely voluntary one, showing the whole 
of its expenses on the Slate's budgi't, or aeon- 
script substitute one in which part of tlu' 
burden of cost is laid directly upon th<‘ indi- 
viduals who j)ay substitutes to si'rvai for them. 
In the given two-line organization tlierefoix^ 
it is to be expected that- thi' ('xpeiuliture for 
the uniforms, arms, training facilities, per- 
maiK'ut cadres, iVe., of this se(*ond line will be 
ke])t as low as ])ossible. The more ])rofessi()nal 
the tirst. line then the k'ss completely trainetl 
the second line (;an be. Rut both must bo 
employt'd, and must also expand on the out- 
break of a war of great and dee]) signiticaiu'c. 
The only precedent in modern English history 
for such a war was the Najioleonic, and it is 
interesting to see how the problem of expansion 
was dealt with tlu'u. 

The conditions differed from the modern in this 
much, that in 179.1-18 lo there was no balance 
maintained between the Uegukir Arm>- at home 
and that abi'oad — it was, of course, in the days 
of the ‘‘ volunteering” system above mentioned 

nor was there an\' Army Reserx e, since in the 
existing small Army service was jiractically 
for life. Ihit thanks to the Militia organiza- 
tion it was possible, in a series of wars that 
exteiuled over more than half a generation, 
to d('velop the Regular Army at home into an 
expeditionary force, ea(4i battalion of w'hich, 
on going abroad, left behind it a draft-producing^ 

•Althou^'ll evt*ti her« the neemslty for trreater technical efficiency 
for war for iuntaiKe, the i>roi»are<liieiW in certain frontier troops- - 
liad Kone far enouKh to siiKKeBt to advanced Htudeiits the possibility 
of a return to the old armiie di mii'ur. 
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battalion of the Regular Militia. Tliia Militia 
wa.s raised noininally by compulsion, but in 
practice by substitution. Insurance societies 
which were formed to protect their members 
against the luck of the ballot were able to pay 
handsome bounties to substitutes, and it was 
far more profitable for a man wlio intended to 
.‘ulist to do so in several stages, at each of 
which ho obtained money in some form, rather 
than to go direct into the line for tlic single 
bounty. Behind this llegular Militia, which 
flosely correS])onded with the later Special 
Keserv^e, there was the Local Militia of 1808, 

CM pii valent to t,ho modern '^Ferritorial Forc(‘, 
in which personal service was compulsory 
and substitution forbidden. This was purely 
a home-service force, fonne^d out of tlu^ Volun- 
teers pnwiously existing, and there is no (‘vi- 
deuce that it Ifuiiid any reinforcements for the 
Regular Army, though a certain number of its 
mv.m volunte(‘rt'd for the 1 tegular IMilitiii. 

After the peace the Militia of both kinds was 
dislumdf'd and ceased to exist, though Yeo- 
manry belonging to it were from time to time 
called out in aid of the civil power in th(‘ troubled 
veal's of 1820-1850. All fonagn and (\)lonial 
wars and emergencies from 1815 to 1850 were 
strictly of the kind to which a prof(‘ssional 
army, and only a professional arni>', was ada|>t(‘d, 
and although the Militia was re-cr(‘a.t(‘d, and 
embodied in tlu' Oiinean W ar, it was volun- 
tarily enlisted from the same classes as those 
which recruited th('. lino dirt^t. It. b(‘came 
an ante-chaniber of tlu^ Kf'gular S(‘r\ ice, and as 
such gradually ceased bol}\ to be n cTuit<*d from 
cit izens or to represent in any way the idea. of ser- 
vice as a duty to society. Into its place* step] )ed 
the Volunt(H*rs, who had primarily been formed, 
or had rather formed themselves, to meet the 
most, serious danger that had threat(*ned Britain 
for centuries — the first \a,])oleon at the liead 
of the best professional army in the world iind 
a navy numerically ecjual, or ('veii s»i])erior, 
to tlie British Fleet. But. unlike ])r(*vious 
einergciK^v forces, this did not \anish when the 
emergency pa,ssed. On the coiitrai\, it givwv 
into a permanent force, witti its own settUsl 
habits an<l tra.ditions and a slroi\g tit» of nn‘m- 
bership to assist or ret)laee tin* p\ir(*ly military 
cohesion that its intermittent trainings could not 
be expected to give. 

W'hilo this process of solidifying the tern- 
}K)rary Volunteers was going on, the Regular 
Arniy was itself undergoing great cliangt's. The 
Franco-Oerman War of 1870-1871 had revealed 
f he prowes.s of the short -serx ico national army ; 
ns great aptitude for the changed technical cor.- 
^tioiis of wa»'fare, its extraordinary niuncrical 
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strength, and its intensive trainlDg. None 
of tht*se things made it a type of army that 
could serve the purposes of a Colonial 
Bmpire, but its numbers and flexibility at ai\y 
rate wc‘rc factors in its favour tluit had to be 
taken into acr^ount and answt'red by like factors 
in any j)T*of(*ssional army tliat might 1 h* called 
upon to face it. TJu* only way of incn*asing the 
nuinlHTs of tluit professional army wrus to divide 
the jMTiod of tlu* soldier's service into colour 
s(‘rvicc and reserve S(‘rviee. To those unfamiliar 
with the working of the Army system it may 
S(*tni to be a nu‘re truism to say that the war 
str(‘ngth of the Army (Upends on tlie annual 
intake of n'cruits; y(‘t it is a fm*t that crit ics of 
tlu* system frc(|iu‘ntly souglit to increase that 
slrenglji by otlicr m(‘ans, such as changing the 
p(‘i’iods of S(*rvicc, rc-cnlisting reservists, &c. 
It is th(*refore important to make* it clear that 
tlu* real gain from short service is the great in- 
crease in the nninher of vacancies to be filled 
annually, and tlurehn’e a grc'at inereast^ in the 
intake of r(*cruils, cstahlishm(*nts and (^ost 
r(*inaining unaltered. * 

Tlu* short S(*rvi(*(^ priu(“i])l(* was not, of course, 
u.pplical)le in its cntiri‘ty. To b(‘gin with, 
service in tlu* proh'ssional overseas Army could 
not bi* made incinnbent upon the citizen as 
such. Further, wju'u a man (‘rilist(‘d for Army 
service* lie did s.) with tlu* inte'ntion of r(‘nde*ring 
Service* for n. rcasoiuiblc* miiril)(*r of y(Nirs, and 
not witli that of rec«*iving training iis epiickly as 
possible in view of a futures cm<‘rg<*ncy ; and, 
lastly, tlu* cost of changing tlu* wlu>k^ of the 
rank -and flic prrso}tnrl jihroad every threes years 
c)i' so was proliihil ive^. A (U)mj)r«)mis(^ tlu'refore 
was a(_loi)t<‘el. The^ period of lial)ility and of 
])jiv fur tluit liability was fix(*d at 12 x'ears, of 
which six or sex'esi W(*re sj)ent. xvith tlic colours 
and six or live in llu^ reserve*.'!* 

At the Siiine; time; tlu' linking of tlu^ single 
battalions w;is eai rie'd out , and to (*aeh n*gime*nt 
thus fornu'd was al'liliat.ed one* en* more Militia 
battalions, wjiieh w<‘n* eloS(*ly iissoeijited with 
tlu*. de]u>ts of till* Regular battalions, and so 
occupii'd a mieldle position l)etwe*en the? old self- 
eontaineel citizen force; and the>, ] )u re draft -pro- 
ducing age'ney, the* fi met ieni of tlu* latter te*iuling 
consteintly to el(‘ve‘l()j) in im])ortanee at the 
exj)e*nse; of tlu* foiiner. 

This SNsteni ])rof('SSionaI Ke^gulars, half at 
henne; and lialf a})road ; Militia, half drafts 
for R(*gulars, half agrie*iilt oral volunte*ers ; 
Volunte'crs, townsmen thoroughly (n’ganize*.d in 

♦Thus nil an ci^tahlisluiR-nt. of KMJ.OuUnvn alwavs pnisi-nt vith 
till- colnurs ■.!:i 000 n cniits a \<‘ar could hi- tii-kcii inr four yciib’ 
bcrviie. .-.0.000 l<.r t«’o \»-ar.s’. and liOO.OOi' for d*: montlis’. 

t The periods have varic<l sliirlilly. xiu\ hi one eist*. to !>e referred 
to present 1* . a inn«h slinitir teini of (oloi.r w-rMee '.vas iiitrodu(*e<i. 
The jeiioifi vary also swxjonliii.; to the arm of tlie st^rvlce. 
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Inittalious and loosc'iy ^Toupc'd in bri^adrs, and 
a ll('^ular Army 11 <‘s<tV(^ -was syst^sii in 
force, when t iu' Jicxt ^rcat oc’.casion for rx])ansi()n 
c.aiiic in tJio SouUi African VV^ar of 1899*1902. 
'Phc oxpiuision rccjuin'd jn'ovcsl to l)(‘ to(» mucli 
for tJi(* sN Slcin, especial in n'spcct- of mounted 
nuMi. Hattalions of JMilitia and c()inj)anics of 
Volunteers who offensl to serv'e abroiid w('r(‘ 
sent out to reinforces the infantr>' and to se^t free 
a larjj:e number of infantrymen wiio )iad been 
traini'd in mounUsl infantry work. i\Iort‘ovei% 
a V(Ty lar^o part of tJu' \'eomaixry — the* lijzJit 
cavalry of the Voluntes'i’s* — was sent out, and 
fresh re^oiiKsnts raised iid hoc constant ly followesl 
theju. Other continjients of mounted troops 
were raisesd in thes dominions and (yolouicss, 
Soutli Africa of course included. 

Tlu‘S(s various forms of “ exj)ansion,” with 
their unavoidable overIa])j)inj; and tins technical 
dilliculties, both of handling and of administra- 
tion, owing to the dissiinilariti(‘s of organi- 
zation, terms (d‘ service, i)ay, and train- 
ing, led, after th(‘ war, to a re-examination 
jf the wholes military system. Aft<T various 
unsatisfactory experiments had b(vn made, 
a fresh system was rnaturt'd and brouglit into 
opeM’ation by Mr. Secretary Haldant in 1907- 
1910 

Under this systeMii, the* liegular forces at 
home weav re-group('d and ])ermanently or- 
ganized as an expeditionary force of snj divi. 
sions and a cavalry division ; the Militia in 

*Iho:'yli oWcially a tlisliiicl force. 


its old form was abolished and replaced by the 
Special Rcsserve, a force destined on mobiliza- 
tion to form a reserve battalion upon wliich 
the Regular Army fighting oversea could draw 
steadily for reinforcements ; and the Yeomanry 
anel Volunteers were re-formed as the Territorial 
Ft)r(;e of all arms and branches, with a complete 
divisional organization analogous to that, of the 
Regular Army, 'riiis was the Army system 
in force at the outbreak of the great war, and it 
is now onr duty to d(\scribe it in some detail. 

F<»r the infantry of the line, half of which was 
at home and half al)road, the period of serviec 
was s(W(ui >ears with the Colours and five in 
the Reserve. 'Fhis division of th(’! twelve years’ 
liability hacl l)een hnind by exptTienco to give 
the best moan between the length of scTvice 
ueeessary to allow the drafts and reliefs t ;0 work 
well and the shortness of service necessary for 
t he product ion of a larger R(\s('rvo. Aft(*r the 
South African War, which had been carried 
through, with a little assistance from [ndia, 
chiefly hy the hornet Army and the R(\serv(', 
the value of the latter had become so con- 
s|)i(uious that the drafting problem was allowt^d 
to hill into the background. Tlins^ years' 
(’olour and n'ww R ‘S(‘rv(* service was intro- 
duced in 1902 for tb(‘ express purpose of build- 
ing up a groat Res('rvt^. But the conditions of 
a man’s eligibility for service iu India — (a) age 
20 ; (h) s(^rvi(te at least one yt^ar ; (c) not l(5ss 
than four years to run befort' ('xfiiry of Colour 
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srrvi( (' — obviously iiiacU* it iiiipossibit' for ;in\ 
soUlior oil (h(‘so ti'riiis to Im* sent to 

India at all. It was lio|M‘ci that Lx'twoon two- 
t birds and tlinv-quarb’irs of tho men would 
voliiiitarily “ oxb^iul tludr survioo,” jiiid had 
tliat hopo Ihm'u n*alizod no dilllicultv of coursi* 
^^ould have arisen. But it was not rcali/.t'd, 
and the Wfirkiiif^ of the drafts broke down so 
I'mlly that nine \'ears’ Colour and three Kesi*rve 
bad to be adojited in ordt'r to redres-; the 
balanee. Finally, the former sevim-tive term 
was ri'introdueed. 

But it was not only tlu' years immediatidy 
‘•<>no(‘rned that wtav, affeeted by tlit'se i liaii^es 
'b terms. Until the last naai enlisted on tin* 
tliree-nirie year t(*rms of 1902 finally ])assed out 
't the Reserve in 1014, tliO IJotiia^ smoothness 
'ith which the recruiting branch had been 
working in the nineties could not be restorc’d, 
*'*d just before the Declaration of War the 
''•‘eruititig system was being taxed to the utmost 

make good the great efflux of bothtln‘ nine- 


year men of 11104-5 and tin* s(*\i‘n-year mwmi 
of llMM*)-7. 

I nst‘parable fnan tin* (puvstion of drafts was 
that of esta))lishm(Mits. 'I'he Indian battalion 
was on a, var footing, l.tttM) in round manbers, 
))erinanent ly, tb(‘ honu‘ battalion on an 
establishment of about 75t). Now when a 
battalion went abroad to n*li(‘vc- its sister 
battalion it had at the same time* to inei’ea.se 
its establishment, and as the battalion due to 
come home inelnd(‘d, in th<‘ nature of things^ 
\(Ty many soldiers in their last year of service, 
'/.c,, diH‘ for* discharge, it could h'a,V(‘ behind but 
few for th(‘ newcomers to take over. 'The 
battalion going out. tIuTfdon*. would ha.ve to 
proviile most of its own extra men. h’urther 
- and this was always th(‘ of the probhan 
it could not, tak(‘ with it m(*n l(*ss than 20 uairs 
of age, nor ri'cruits. If, therefore, it was t.o stand 
on its new’ foc)ting in trained naai over 11), it must 
havt‘ been ov<T-fill(*d with r(*cruits two y(*ai*s 
beforehand, and as tlu* home establishm nt 
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then governed it — serving soldie^rs must have 
been dismissed prematurely to the Reserve 
to make vacancies for these recruits. Under 
those rigid conditions it was possible, and even 
frequent, for a battalion at homo to bo below 
establishment and yet closed to recruiting, 
and, worse still, these premature discharges to 
the Reserve might have to take place at a 
moment unfavourable for recruiting as was 
the case in 11112-1913, when in order to make 
room a very large number of men who would 
be trained and available for drafts in 1914-15 
serving soldiers w(>re prematurely sent to the 
Reserve by the thousand, though recruiting 
was far from brisk at the time. Hence there 
occurred a shortage in the Regular Army, 
which alanned the nation not a little, but was, 
in fact, largely the result of the violent dis- 
tur>)ance of the seven-five ytuir term in 1902 
and of the limiting conditions of establishment 
and qualification for Indian service. 

Uhd^r these conditions the establishment of 
a hom(^ battalion was practically determined 
by the numbers of the annual draft for India. 
In th(^ days of “ volunteering,” as we have 
seen, there was no large force of units at home, 
and th(^ units abroad were fed from depots. 
But aft(‘r the battalions were linked, those jit 
home found the draft for th(*ir “ links,” and 
as they were the only available exp(*ditionary 
force it was imj)ossil:)lo to retrard them as 
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mere depots. It was therefore settled that 
the home battalion should consist of 
three sets of men destined for three annual 
drafts of 150 eacli, to be sent out as '^aeh set 
becomes (]ualiti(‘d, ])lus 300 inen who would 
grow to maturity in, and remain throughout 
their siTvice with, the homo battalion, wliich 
without them would be in the condition de- 
scribed by Lord VV^olseley as t hat of a “ squeezed 
lemon.” 

All this {ulministrat ive and actuarial work 
had been rt'duced to a science by the recruiting 
branch, and short of disturbing reforms the 
system worked with a ci'rtainty that would 
hardly bo credible under an apparently ha])- 
hazard system of voluntary enlistment, were 
it not that tlie laws of prol)ability act with 
the gr(‘ater certainty when the numbers dealt 
with liTv, large and the causes influencing them 
manifold, diverse, and independent. 

In the case of the Expeditionary Force as 
it stood at th(? Declaration of War in August 
1911, the far-reaching effect of the previous 
disturbances was completely neutralized by 
two .simple expedients— the lowering of the 
foreign service age limit to 19 and the abolition 
of the mounted infantrvq which w^as replaced 
by lulditional cavalry, made available by with- 
drawiils of Imperial troops from South Africa in 
1912-13. The latter stop alone meant that per- 
haps 50 picked men jjor battalion remained 
with their units, and the former made 
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available 100 to 200 men per battalion 
who would have been too imrnaturo for a tropical 
or sub-tropical war. Mobilization therefore was 
carried through without a hitch., and the 
vSpi'cial Koserve battalions were at oiice ready 
to absorb the surplus Regular reservists. 

Ill the case of the Guards, who were not 
employed on foreign service in peace, there was 
no draft question to complicate matters 
'l"lie term of service therefore was thrt'e and 
nine years, and an enormous Reserve was 
tlu'reby created.* 

iiie Royal Artillery and the Royal Enginetn-s 
were each a single cor])s. Men enlisted for 
( Ja-rrison Art illery could not bo post ed I o mounted 
(•or])S, and in the Engineers there was an ela- 
borate ciassilication of men according to their 
traders. Rut apart from these complications 
drafting ])resented no problems for the scientific 
arms, indeed no Engineer units at all were 
stationed in India.-j’ 

111 llie ea.valry of the line men were enlisted 
for th(i “corps” of Hussars, Dragoons, &c., 
and allowed to express preference for particular 
regiments within those corps. This arrangement 

*Iii all CiikMilutioiis of lU‘>H.Tve sftviifsUi if- is iniP(»rfant t-o nof-o. 
oil the iiut'iiovity of Sir Harris, the Assistant. CiiuuM-ial Secretary 
of the War 01li<r. that " wastage.’* ><iar for ^eal^ was not appre- 
cial)l> Kreat-i^r in the case of res«.Tvists than in tliut of men with the 
Colours. 

Iliad soino Kroupiuir of infvnlry rok'iniouts Ikxmi pnwlicahle 
the tvxainpU^ of the Ifoyal Artillory sliows that many If not 
must of the complications prcvioudy <le crilied xvouhl have l»c»cn 
removed. Hut this reform, th<ni«h siniireded ami supiMirtwl by 
hit'll authority, tailed to [leuetrate the stroiis walls of the regimental 
castle. 
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at once removiul most of the eomplieations 
of drafting, and as cavalry is an arm always 
maiiitaiuetl on a high ])eaee ft'ot-ing, t-horo 
were no serious ehn-uges of establishment to 
be prepared for wlit'ii units W(‘nt abroad. 
In eonsetjiience, the mobilization of etivalry 
regiments at home prc'st'iited no special difli- 
eulty. l^^iU'h regiment, on ])roco('(ling on active 
sendee, bdt hidiind it ti reserve sqiuulron 
which iihsorbed recruits and sur])liis rcistTvists 
imd eontiniK'd to h'cd its unit throngliout the 
war, in the saint* way as ti special reserve unit 
of infantry.* 

In the horse moliili/at ion of the mountev^ 
branches both of the Eii'ld Force and of tiie 
Territorial Army thiTi* was the sa-me thorough- 
ness and attention to detail, ^^'h(‘^'as in the 
South African War the lack of system had been 
(piite as marked in tlu* matter of lior.ses as in 
the nia.tt(‘r of men, wben the tairopean War 
broke, out- it foiiiul the aulboriti(*s in all grades 
prepand to deal with the situation, for tbe 
rapid growth of motor traction in tlie inter- 
vening years bad draw'u piddic. at tent-ion to l-ho 
horsing problem. Tbe pea(;o osttiblishmcmts of 
the Army in lior.ses liad bi'on inennised, the 
system of “ boarding-out ”t had bgeu iiitro- 
duetd, tii-st t-(‘ntativ(dy and then on a larger 

* Tlicn; W.H no draft-nmUug Special Iteierve Givalry. 

t Ho irded-out hornca wero ( Jovcrniii iut-ciwncd auimala additional 
to Up* ordinary p«ace cstablli.hmmit. whiih were lent to famiera 
and otherH and iimintaiiied by tliem. 
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scale, civilian buyers liacl been aj)|)t)inted in 
readiness for einergeuey, and above all a really 
useful <;(*nsus of hors(‘s b.ad been taUen. 

Built up on those principles of organization, 
the Regular Army on October 1, 19 IH, was 
distribiit(‘d as shown below : 


Militia elements of the force was the regular 
establishment,” which carried on the work ot 
the regimental depot and trained tla 
recruits there. Tliis force, however, had in 
])cace times failo(i to attract sufficient recruits. 
It was generally thought by the classes likel\ 
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'I’he Army Res{‘rv»\ the. stnaigth of which 
had fluctuated considerably in consecjuence 
of the various changes in tlu* terms of (colour 
service. consist(*d of : - 
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on an einerg(*ncv short of giauTal niobilizat ion ; 
Section R (with ( ■) comprised all who had enlisted 
for short s(‘rvic(? (3-7 years) and had discharged 
their active duti(?s. Section 1) consisted of men 
who after tlie (‘xpiry of th(‘ir 12 ycMirs total term 
had r(‘ enlisted for a further four years in tlie 
Reserx'e. 

Tlu' Special Reserve, which consisted almost 
entirely of infantry,* was creat<*d from the re- 
mainsof tlu^ Militia to act asthe “ Regular Militia’ 
battalions had act(‘d in the Xai)oleonic wars, as 
feeders for the Line in war. All ranks were liable 
for foreign service in war, and the term of cnlist- 
mont was six years. Incorporated with the 

•At one time a large force of ricM Artillery SDOc-ial Reservists 
was enlisted f4)r the manning of ammunition ct)lumnH. lint fhes?e 
were no longer requirtsl when Army Service Corps motor transis^rt 
took over this duty. 


to join that pressure was brought to bear on 
“ S.R.” rtMTuits while at th(‘ depot, to enter the 
Regular Army; and in fact many thousands of 
men annually joitusl tlu* SptH'ial Reserve in 
order to bring up their physical and other 
qualifications to tlu' Regular standard before 
passing into tlu‘ Line, or in ordta* to s(‘o ” how 
tln^y liked the lift' ” before committing them- 
selves finaJly. These nuai wert‘, of course, 
potential Regulars, and not part-trained 
R(\s(‘r\ ists. 

The 'Perritorial Korct' sintu’! its reconstruction 
luid had a troubled history. L^ion it ha<d 
centrt'd many crititasnis that might havt) been 
diret^ted against the Army s\ steni tis a wliole. 
Its weakiu'sses wert' naturally mort^ in evi- 
dence than those of tlu* S[)ecial Reserve, or 
those whi(9i were tht^ t)utcom(^ of drafting 
didiculties in tht^ R^'gular Army. • Since it 
was pre-eminently the national army, embody- 
ing the idea of duty servic.i', those who 
{wlvocat(*d and worked for compulsory military 
service focussed their efforts upon it. VVhetlu‘r 
this volume of critk'.ism affected its rnatc'rial 
training is doubtful, but at times certainly 
•t did alTect the fnoral of the forc(\ and from 
first to last it almost controlled the recruiting, 
further, the local recruiting authorities were in 
many cases too much absorbed in the busint^ss 
atlministration of the units under theii* chargc 
to be able t-o deal with recruiting in the 
more scientific spirit of the Recruiting 
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Uraucn of tho War ()IVk.‘(‘; iiuiuH.Tssarily 
wild fliKdvuvt iiuis of inlakt* nllinvato 
“booms” and ‘'slumps*' wm* the ri'sult. 
Ill som<‘ \(‘ars oia^-si’Void li, in otluTs a^ 
mucli as 0110-1 bird of tlu' M’tMTilorinl Eorco 
would h{' dii(> for dis(•llar;^o, and tlu' proiiUan 
of maUiii^ ;.^ood llio <.lotic‘it‘iic> iu advanci' 
of its ofciUTciico was a. liard one. In llu‘ 
ri'sult tb(* force* vv^as conside'rably short of its 
])cac<‘ cslablishnu'id of IU 5, lUS, tlionj^h it was 
ncv(*r much liclow ^aO.OiMt. 


The term of service in tlic* 'l\‘rritorial Eorce wius 
four years, re-engagements l)«‘ing alIow<*d. 'riio 
training lialiilities wen* t<*n to twenty drills 
per annum, two we'(‘ks' eontinu<ais training in 
cam]), and a muski'trv course*. Wlien the 
'l’e*rritoiial Koree* was cr(*ate‘d, it was intendc'd to 
hn*m a hese‘rvi‘ for it as soon as possible*, and 
te) that e‘nel re-e‘ngage*me‘nts e)f time* (*\pir('d 
men we'n* at first elise‘e)urage*d. Owing, liow- 
e‘\ e‘r, te» iiii'kistie* re*giilat ions by w hie’h e*e)m* 
paralive*l\ tew me*n we*re epialilie'et tei [lass inte) 
this He*se*!*\ e**, anel lei tlie* sudele*n peipularity e)f 
tlu* iie*w National Ke‘se*r\ (*, t he* d’erriteirial Kore‘e> 
lh*se‘r\'e* was little* me>re* t lum a list e)f eiHie’ers 
wlu), while* le*a\ ing tlu'ir re‘gime*nts eeii e*hange 
e>f resiele iu'e*, Ae*., wishe*el te) e‘e)ntinue* in the* feu*ce 
against the* etay of mobili/>a.t iem. Ear meire 
sat isfae‘le>i*\' weis the* e-onelitiem e)f twe) e)the*r 
a.uxilia.rie*s of the* 'Te'rrit eerieil l'\)re*e*, the* Natiemal 
Re*se*rve* anel the* \'e)hinta-ry Aiel 1 )e*tai*hme‘nts. 
Tlu* fe)rm'‘r mimbe*re*el e)\'e'r *200,000 olel seilelie'rs 
anel s{iile>is elivieleel intei thre*e‘ e*ati'ge)rie‘s, (I) 
n*giste‘re*el lor ge*ne.*nil se*rvie'e* ; (2) re*giste*re*el 
feir heenu* se‘r\ ie‘e* ; (S) ne)l available* feir 

se‘rvie*e‘ unele*!* arms. 'The* preivisieui e)f e)fVu*e*rs 
fell* tlu'se* sarieais fe)re*e*s was re'gulale*el thus : — 
In the* e*ase* e)f tlu* Ke*gular Army, oflie'e'rs we*re^ 
appe)inte*e.l (r/) from e*a.eie*ts trained a.t the* Keiyal 
Military' Ae*aele*m> , \Voe»lwie*h (feir Artille'ry 
anel Kngince*rs), en* at the* Heiyeil Military (N)lle‘gc, 
Sanelhurst (fe>r eethe*?* a.i‘ms), tei whie*h in- 
stitutions tluw we*re‘ a,elmitte*d in seinu* e*ase*s l»y 
( 5e)ve*rnme*nt{d or he'aelmaste*rs’ neimiiud ieais, in 
the* n*st b> e*ompe*t it ivt* e*xsi.mina.t iein ; {h) freim 


*Aiinlhe*r UraeicU nf tliis K,(*.se*rvL“, whlfli was iirovi<l»*«l for hnt 
n«*ve*r forninl, wi^ tlu* “ i'»*i hi>i«-:ir’ lU si'rvi*. a n-Kisli*!' »»t iiu*»i 
.i)ailal»lc a» l«H‘al niii»U*s, -.iMs 'int iwli*iits of works. c. 
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among University students, after examination 
and preliminary military training in the Officers 
Training Corps ; (c) from Colonial candidates 

trained at the Hoyal Military Colleges of Canada, 
Australia, &c. 

In the case of the Special Reserve and the 
Territorial Force, officers were appointed either 
after service in the Oificers Training Corps 
or dire(;t from civil life. *^1110 O.T.C. was 
composed of senior division contingents belong- 
ing to the Universities and junior division con- 
tingents belonging to tlie public schools. The 
total strength of cadets in the O.T.C. was 
ajiproxirnately 25,000, of whom about 5,000 in 
the senior division were undergriiduates of 
military age available for immediate service. 
The officers of the corps were drawn from the 
Special Reserve and the Territorial t^irce. 
There were practical and written examina- 
tions in military subjects for cadets, as well 
as drill and camp training. 

Tfi the general organization of the Army the 
principle had boon adopted since the South 
African War of separating as far as possible 
command and training from administration. 
To that end the General Staff of the Army 
was made distinct from other branches of 
headcpiarters and staffs ; the administration, 
equii^ment, &c., of the Temtorial Force was 
placed in the hands of a Coimty Association, 
and that of the] Regular Anny in the 
hands of a special general officer subordinate 
to the Commands-in-Chief in each region, but 
endowed with wide powers of Administration. 
The central administration of thoi Army was 
divided into four main departments. The 
General-Staff dealt with operations, the Adjutant- 
General’s Staff with persomid, tlie Quarter- 
mast er- General* s with materiel, and the Staff 
of the Master-General of tho Ordnance with 
armament. 

niie Army at home, including tho Special 
Reserve and the '^Fi^rritonal Force, was grouped 
by divisions and brigades into large “ com- 
mands ” under generals commanding- in -chief, 
each of wdiom had under him a general staff 
branch, und(‘r a brigadier-general or colonel, 
and a major-general or brigadier -general in 
charge of Administration. The London district 
was soparat(*ly organized. For recruiting and 
record purposes, or, so far as coiK^ernod the 
Regular Army and Special Reserve, tho Com- 
mands, except Aldersliot, wore sub-divided 
into districts. Under the Army Council and 
directly reporting to it were tho Inspector- 
General Home Forces and the Inspector- 
General Oversea Forces (who was also 


Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Com- 
mand, but had no jurisdiction in India). These 
officers with their staffs were charged with tho 
duty of constantly moving about amongst the 
troojis and satisfying themselves of the efficiency 
of their training for war. 

Such being (ho gt'neral organization of the 
Rritisli Army at homo, wo now come to consider 
tho fighting organization of its parts as con- 
stituted for military operations. 

Tlie unit of infantry was tlio battalion, com- 
manded by a lieutenant-colonel. In 1913 the 
previous organization of eight conifianies 
of alioiit 120 each had been replaced by ono of 
four companies of about 210, commanded by 
a mounted oflicer, major or captain, with a 
second c,aptain, and a subaltern in (;onmmnd of 
each of thi‘ four “ platoons ” of 60 men into 
whi(;h t he company was di\aded. The battalion 
included, further, a machine gun solution of two 
guns, a seiition of signallers, medical offu^er and 
bearers, cVc. Its first line transport, which 
irnmediab'ly accom])anied the troops on the 
march, comprised eight company ainniunition 
mules and six ammunition carts (ono of whiifh 
was for the machine guns), two tool carts, 
two water (;arts, four travelling kitchens (one 
per conqiany), and a meditral cart. 'I’he 
armament w^as the. short Lee-Fnfield ” of 1903 
and bayonet. The uk'u’s ei|ui])ment was 
made not of leatlKu* but of strong webbing, of 
the saints grey-gri^en colour as the uniforms, 
f’he baggages and sijp[jl\' wagons of the infantry 
foruH'd part of the Train. The; brigade of in- 
fantry consisted of four battalions under a 
Brigadier-General, which had a small rest.TVt) 
of tools, and also a brigad(^ ainniunition 
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reserve formed by assembling some of tlie 
battalion c irts. 

The cavalry ro^ 2 ;im(‘nt consisted of three, 
srjuadrons, each of about 150 sala’cs. divided 
into four troops, and a re^inu ntal machine gun 
section of two guns. 'J’h(‘ sijuadron was (com- 
manded by a major, with a captain as liis 
second. The first line tra,nsf)ort inccluded 
s(|uadron baggage wagons, sipiadron ammuni- 
tion carts, and squadron tool carts, and 
for tlie regiment a wagon-carry in . raft <‘<juij)- 
inent for the hasty crossing of streams, and a 
cook’s vehicle corr(‘s] lending in cooking 
capacjity to about two of the travelling kitchens 
used by the infantry. 

The Cavalry Brigades consist«xl of three such 
regiments. 'The armamcMil/ of the cavalry 
wjis sword, rifle, and in some cases laiicc*. I’ho 
equipment was light and stripped to bare 
essentials, but the cloth ])utl('es worn by the 
rruHl since the loose individual skirmishing 
of the South African W ar ucre Iciss satisfactory 
for the kiiee-to-knee charge that was to Ix^ 
expected in l^]uropean warfare. the i(‘ld 
Artillery unit was the so-called '‘brigade” 
(corresponding to the “group” of foreign 
armies and to be differtaitiati'd from the brigade 
in the larger scxise). Kach lirigade, wheth(‘r of 
18-pourider q.f. guns or of 4 lin. (i-f. howit- 
zers, comprised a brigades heackpiarters with 
telephone equipnuxit, and three six-gun bat- 
teri(?s. For each gun thi'-n^ w(‘re two ammuni- 
tion wagons, one of which, in action, was 
placed close beside the gun itself. Both 
guns and wagons were six-horsed fk'xibh' double 
carriages^ composed of body (or gun-carriage) 
and limber, w’hich gave thi'in a balance, and 
therefore a mobility, wdiich compared with 
that of the ” Clenoral Service ” wagon in much 
the same way as a hansom compares with a 
“ four-wheeler.” 


In the Horse Artillery the “brigade” cori- 
sist(‘d of two batteries only. 4'he distinctive 
mark of this branch was sfieed, owing to the 
lighter gun (12-poundiT q.f.), and to the fact 
that most of lh(‘ gu mu ‘rs instead of Ixa'ng carried 
on the gun, gun limlx'r, or first wagon, as in 
the case of llu' Fii'ld Arlill(M\y, rode sejiarately. 

H(‘a,vy ArtilliTy also aeconqianied the field 
army. A h(‘avy battiTy consisted of four GO- 
pound(‘r guns,* maniu'd by the garrismi artil- 
lery and drawn at a walk or slow trot by eight 
hea.\'y draught horsc's api(x*(\ 

'I’o (\*i(.*h “ brigade” of li(‘ld or horse artillery 
guns was attaclu'd a. “ lirigade ammunition 
column.” which provkkxl a third full wagon 
for each gun, and also a reserve of rifle ammuni- 
tion for thi‘ infantry. 4'he howa'tzer lirigado 
and h(*a,vy hatter\ ammunition eohimus wc'ro 
similar, (‘X(;(‘pt that tliey ])rovided no rifle 
ammunition. AnotluT ivserve of ammunilion 
behind this was pro\'id(‘d by the Divisional 
Ammunition Folumn, this also undiT artilh^ry 
charge, and Ix'hind this again was the Motor 
Ammunilion Bark, to be allud(xl to pn'si'iitly. 

M'hc fi<‘ld units of tluHtoyal Mnginec'rs wore : - 
The fi(‘ld sciiiadrons ” or field troops, the signal 
squa.droiis and signal troojis atfaclu'd to cavalry 
divisions or brigades, th(^ field companies and 
signal companies attaduHl to divisions, and 
the bridging trains and signal sc'efions at the 
disposal of conimaiukrs of higher formations. 
The details of the Signal Servic(‘ cannot }kt( 5 be 
deseribt‘d, and it must. sutVice to mention that 
th(^ units of this servie(‘ included win'k'ss 
tel(‘phone and telegraph ojKTators with their 
cciuipnK'nt. as w(‘ll as flag and lamp signalliTS 
and dispatch riders, mounted on horse^s or 
motor-})icycles. Wire^le-ss was employed 
chietlv to connect (leiKTal I headquarters wit h 

♦Not Iiowitw-Ts. as Wits almost always the caw^ in the (.witinental 
heavy artillery. 
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the fast-moving cavalry in advance ; telegraphs 
(air-lino or ground cable) were for general 
work, and telephones for communi<;atioii on 
the battlefield itself. 

Tlie bridging trains were siniiily a great 
mobile reserve of pontoons and trestles, to be 
used by the field companies when the Viridging 
equipment of the latter proved insufiieiont. 
The field squadrons, field troops, and field com- 
panies were the most important and generally 
\LSoful of the engineer organizations. '^Phev 
provided for bridging, for demolitions, h)r 


Such were the constituent parts of the 
division. The division itself was commanded by 
a major-general, whoso staff, like all higher 
staffs, was divided into a general staff branch, an 
ad j utan t general’ s branch , ai id a quar ter master - 
generars branch. It consisted of throe infantry 
brigades, three field artillery brigades, 
one field howitzer brigade and one lieavy 
battery, with a divisional signal company, 
two field companies Jloyal Engineers, and 
one squadron of cavalry, in all 18,073 men, 
5,592 horses, 7f) guns, and 24 machine guns. 
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export supervision of infantry working parties, 
and for water supply. 

The Army Service Corps units in the field 
fall into two distinct branches, the horsed 
“ (rains ” and the mechanical transport 
“ columns.” 

The medical S(?rvice in the field centred 
around the Field Ambulance. Each unit of that 
name included three “ tent and three “ bearer ” 
subdivisions, each self-contained and there- 
fore separable from the rest for the benefit 
of outlying detacliments, flying columns, &c. 


The catalogue of tlie necessary auxiliaries to 
the figliting troops, in itself meaningless to 
readers unacquainted with the military system, 
included a complete and up-to-date organization, 
which we may briefly describe under the three 
headings of baggage and supply, ammunition, 
and medical aid. But before it is possible to 
do so a few words must be said as to the working 
of the lines of communication of an army. 

Perhaps no Army in the world had its lines 
of communication services so well organized 
in pea(;e as the British. The reason is simple 
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tMioiigli, r/c., tliat it was accustomed to figlit 
ill ill -developed countries where the Army 
must create the resources of civilization before 
it could use them. Duties on the liiu^ of com- 
inuiiieatioii were administrative, controlled 
by an Jiisfiector-t Jencral of ( Wumunicat ions ; 
and (h'fensive (for the protection of the line 
its('lf), controlled by the “ commander of L. 
of (\ Di'fences.’’ At the safer end of the line 
lay the base, generally a port, and at frecpuMit 
intervals along the line were small posts for 
traffic control. Sometimi's an advanced depot 
was formed at souk? distances up the 
line, where emergency reserves of stores 
were accumulated, but the “ line ” extended 
far in front of it. At “ railhearl,” the variable' 
point at which railway trallic ceased, there 
were no accumulations of stores, a day’s 
requirements being sent daily by train to be 
taken t hence by the mot or lorries of the “ supply 
columns ” to the troops. 

This ' motor-transport was a new system, 
unlike that of any other army, and had been 


introduced in 1011. In it a complete break 
ha.d been made w'ith the traditions of the old 
horse-and-cart su])ply system. Horse trans- 
port was now used purely for diMributituj^ 
the' ronrci/fttH'c of su})pli('s to the areas occupied 
by th<' troops being ])erformed wholly by motor 
transport. 

The daily run of the motor lorry being taken 
at 90 mil(‘s, the army could advance to a dis- 
tance' from its railheml of 45 milt's or rather 
to a distance such that “refilling point,” 
whore the horsed trains took over the coiib'iits 
of the lorries flaily for distribution, should not 
be morn than 45 miU's. Jhit if a new and nearer 
railhead could bo ('hosen for next day this 
distance could be by so much oxcooded.* 
Tbo new system thus gave greater range and 
flexibility to tlu' army’s operations. It also 
cleared the roads in n'ar of the troops of tho 
vast convoys of horsed \va.gons which forim'rly 
gravely impt'ded the army’s mameuvres. 

*\h Uierc were an st-ores iiocunniliitiiil at railhearl, MiIh point 
coulil lie ehaimrMi at four to Hve hours’ notiee. 
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To give a practical oxaiinplc^ On a Thursday 
ovoniiig the men of an infantry battalion would 
have Friday's br(md and (^hocso in tlicir liavor- 
sacks {plus a [>r('scrved ration for emcrgoncios), 
and tlio travelling kitchens (called “ cookers ”) 
Friday’s mc^at, grocorit^s, &c. At that t inio tlie 
wagons of tlio train allotted to the service of tho 
unit would be erripty, waiting to meet tho motor 
** supply columns ” on Friday. '^Phose supply 
columns themselves would be at railhead, 
waiting for the rat ions to be railed thither from 
down the line. At .‘1 a.m. or so on Friday 
tliose railway trains would have discharged 
thtar contents and the lorries would be on their 
way at a speed ol ten miles an hour to meet the 
empty wagons of tho train at “ refilling ]>oint.” 
Thus for the first time in the history of war it 
had becomc> possible for fresh moat and bread 
to bo supplied to a distant army. Tho meat 
that our battalion would eat on Friday oven- 


[Sporl & General. 

ing was probably alive on Wednesday morn- 
ing 100 milf^s away down tho line. 

This, however was not the only, or indeed 
the principal, method of supply. As far as 
possible tho resourt^es of tho (ioimtry traversed 
by tho army were utilized by recpiisitioning. 
Until a f(‘w years be 'fore tho war tho British 
Army, with its 18th-century tradition of 
regarding tlie^ civilian as a speidator in the 
Government’s wars, and its experience of wild 
colonial cam])aigns, had been quite unfamiliar 
with this resout ee ; but latterly much study 
had been di^voted to il. and ample [irovision of 
motor-ears had been made for tho requisition- 
ing ollicers. 

l’h(^ replacjemont of ammunition w^as (;on- 
ducted upon a somow'hat similar system. 
At various posts along the line of communica- 
tion were d(q:>ots of th(^ Army Ordnance Corps, 
which forwarded ammunition as required to 
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raillHMid, whero tlio uiotor-lorrios of th(‘ divi- 
sional aininniiilioii j^ark took it ovrr for con- 
voyaiioc to the horsod distrilnting agency 


(correspi>ndiiig to thi^ trains above- ineiitioned ) 
called iVio Divisional Aniinunition (\>linnn. 
Tliis eolinnn was generally’ broki'ii ui) into 
si'ctions, eaeli following at some distance t>no 
of the artillery brigade aimmmition coliiiuns, 
whi(‘h \\t*r(‘ the a-ctiuil issiu'rs to batteries and 
to infantry brigades. 

In both these cast's the go\erning principle 
was that no one should havt' to gt> back 
for food, and no ont' to ri'tire to fetch 
ainmnnit ion. In th(‘ medical si-rvict* the same 
thing is ob.sci‘\ able— j)crsistt‘nt etfort to keep 
lli(‘ front in working condition, in tliis case 
th(‘ ])rinciplt‘ was tha.t of “ (‘vaciiation.’' The 
iicaiH'i* a hospital to tlu' front, th(‘ ch^arer it 
was kt'pt. 'This of course' scrvtnl lioth the 
int ('rests of tht' army, which, in tlu'ory, should 
iK'VC'r ))(' com pt'l It'd to forgo its (it'Id amluihuices 
in an adva-uce after ba-tth*, and thos(* of the 
woundt'd nuin, who was removt'd as far as his 
condition would allow from the aiva of conflict 
and hurry, to rec'ovtT in (tuit't . 'rht' working of 
tht^ organizat ion was liriefly this : A wounded 
man* was takt'ii by tlu' rt'gimt'iital stretcher- 
b(^ar(Ts (the bandsna'ii of jn'iir'c time) to the 
“ aid ])ost,'’ w h('rt' tlu^ logimental mt'dical officer 

•Every BuUlior had a ** tlrst Held dresslHK ” in Ids pocket. 
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ntt<^ndod to him. 'Po tliese aid posts came up tlie 
bearer subdivisions of tlio field am])u]anee,\vJiieh 
conveyed the patient, to an “ Advanced Dressing 
Station ” formed by a Tent Sub division. Thence 
he was conv(\ved after treatment, and perhaps 
a day’s rest, l)y the ambulance wagons (bearer 
subdivision) to meet a ])arty from the “ clearing 
liospital,” a large fi(‘ld hospital at some con- 
venient point near railhead. It was tlie 
business of this hos])ital, as its name shows, 
to evacuate the wounded from the field am- 
bulances, which it did by any availa])le means 


of transport — country carts, canal boats, 
railway trains, motor-lorries of the supply 
columns, or amim nition j)arks. Onc(‘ on the 
line of (jomrnunications, the j>ati(ait could be 
d(Milt with by stationary hospitals, the gt‘nera.1 
hosf)ital at the base, or eonvale.scjent camps, 
as rc’^quired, or sent back to (Jreat Britain by 
hospital train and hospital ship. 

The organization of a cavalry division 
consisted of four brigades, four batteries of 
horse artillery, and auxiliary services, as shown 
in the following table : — 


Sffuddrons — 

Machine 
Gun Section 

Si^nai Troopi 


i5i5i5 iSiSiS 

± X. X. 

Brigade of J ^/j. 

O 

i5i5i5 

XXX 

Brigade of 3 

iSiSiS iSiSiS iSiiiS 

X ± J. 

Brigade of 3 R^ts, 

sss sss 

XXI 

Brigade of 3 R^M, 


2 "Brigades” Hone 
ijlljl ArHUery 

m Id fBeir 

El 19 <y/77. co/ 5 . 


L»^| Fieid Sifuddron R.£. 

Signal Squadron 

^^^Cavatry Field 

1 4* 1 Ambulance 
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Ill some castes cavalry briga.(l(\s wcri' fcriuc‘d 
u’itlioiit hcinj^ allot t(‘(l to a cavalry division. 
Such brigades W(‘io giv<‘n a liatlery of iions^* 
sirtillcry, -uid enough of otluT services to 


render them self-supporting and self-contained 
bodies. 

'Phe food and ammunition systems differed 
from those of tht' infantry ilivisions, in that tlie 
motor-lorries delivered food direct to the 
“cookers” of thci regiments and ammunition 
dire<-( to tlie brigade ammunition columns, 
there being no “train” or divisional ammuni- 
tion column. The ambulances, too, vvon^ 
ilifferently organized, to provide' for th(’> special 
iK'eds of eavalri', which had to fight ov('r wide 
ari'as and at gr(>at ilistanee's in front of the' main 
body.* 

'The war streuigth of a cavalry division was 
y,2(it) men and 0,815 horst's, 24 guns, aiiid 24 
machiia* gnns. 

The whoU' Kxpi'ditionjiry Forets as organized 
in lOIl (‘onsisti'd of six divisions, one cavalry 
division, and om^ (or two) unallotteti e{i.vjilr>^ 
brigades, with iidditiomd ti'oops styled “army 
troops” iit the dis})os}il of the highiT eom- 
niaiuU‘rs, b(*sidt‘s the line of eommunietdion 
troops both for aidminisi rat ion and for th(* d<^- 
tence of the line. The army troo])s included 

♦II shoiilti Im> notol Ihiit ill! biiKKauf himI Hurply vchlcUis of cavalry 
were dr.iwii )>> fimr of Itio “ vaimcr *' or ordinary military 

tyiie. whereas those of the* KiTat»*r part of the army were drawn by 
tw«t heaw cart horses each. 
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stnMigth. This, and the yjrofessional charactor 
of th(^ Army, in no small do^reo coinpoiisatod 
for its small numbers, and the (Jorman critic 
who in 19l.‘l remarked that the British Ex- 
peditionary Korei^ was not an enemy to 
be despised ” {keine zu vmicJilmide Gejjner) was 
nearer the truth than perhaps he nuxlized 


tlio squadrons of the Royal Flying (brps, 
each squadron being subdivided into three 
“Flights” <'ach of four aeroplanes with their 
attendant motors and stores. 

Taken all in all, the organization and ecpiip- 
ment of this force was on a more elaborate scale 
than that of Contin(Mital units of corresponding 
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-Men -Supj’lies— Unanimity of Umpire. 

W HEN tho will* broke out. it found 
(.Jroat Britain and tho Dominions 
organically unready, so far at 
least as military pn'parations 
were com^enicd, to ])nt ev(‘ii a small ])roportioii 
of tlioir potential strength into the field. 

'Plio Navy was ready, as it always laid l)(‘en 
naidy. TIkto a sound instinct bad warned 
the British peoples to maintain at. all costs 
the margin of stnHigtli which was considered 
iKHii'ssary. It was a ban^ margin, reckoned 
merely liy ilio mirnher of shi]>s aYailahk', hut it 
was indetinitely increased by the spirit ot their 
crews, men who through years of waiting had 


always kept their will fixed on the single object 
that of jiroparatioii hir the <lay of t rial. 

In a sciiise, too, the Navy was ri'prosentativo 
of the maximum effort of tho whole British 
p(M)ples. 'Phe Dominions had for somr timo 
recognized IIk^ debt th(‘v owed t(. its protection. 
Australia liad gone far to complete a siiiiadroii 
of Iktowil 'Phe battle cruiser New Ziniland, 
the gift of the Dominion wliosi^ nam<^ sh(5 bore, 
was attaitlnul to tlu^ Homi^ I’leid. ( anada 
had made it perfectly clear some yc^irs before 
tha.t she intended to IxNir all that she could of 
the burden imposed on the people of (iroat 
Britain hv' tlu< building et new ships and tho 
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cost of their niaintenaiico and equipment. 
Unfortunate domestic differences liad coin- 
polled the Western Dominion to postjione her 
offer to provide tliree Dreadnoughts for the 
British Fleet. But it was perfectly undc^r- 
stood in tile British Isles that the will to help 
was there, oven though the power to give it 
concrete form had been suspended by differ- 
ences of opinion about the exact shape wdiich 
the help should takt\ South Africa, only 
recently re(;overed from a period of over- 
whelming fmancial depression, and still more 
recently engaged in the task of forming and 
establishing the Union of her four seU-governing 
Colonies, iiad not bcHMi able to do much for the 
Navy. But she had contributed yearly a sum 
towards its upktMiji, small in amount but 
jntcaided as a jiroof that she had not forgotten 
what was due from lier. There was never 
any doubt that when t he Union of Sc nth 
Africa found itself in a position to do something 
more substantial it would be done willingly 
and quickly, for no Dominion owed more, 
or was more conscious of its debt, to the Navy 
than Bouth Africa. 

There had, tlu^n, in the years before the war 
been many signs that Naval Defence would, 
if time was given, be organized on a truly 
Imperial basis. There had been no such signs 
in the case of hand DeftMict?. No uniform 
system of raisit g troo])s had been adopted. 
Elementary princijiles were matters of dispute. 
The need fif military organization for the l^hnpire 
as a whole was more often denied than alTirmod. 
Even within the British Isles popular opinion 
was, on the \,'hole, opposed to any effort to 
provide Croat Britain with an Army sufficiently 
strong to give her an equal voice in a European 
war. While the ])eoplcs of the Continent had 
been straining every nerve for years to arm 
and train evtiry available man for tlie 
decisive day, (heat Britain and the 
Dominions had deliberately abstained from any 
such attempt. It was an axiom of British 
policy that what was required for etK^h part 
of the Empire should be for internal defence 
aloiu*, and though it was vaguely admitted 
that th(^ Regular Arm\' might be required 
to provide an Expeditionary Force, it wa»s 
thought that this need not bo large in 
numbers so long as its material was good, its 
equipment eflicient, and its transport adequately 
organized. 

.These negative theories wore, of course, 
bcuscd on a principle thoroughly sound in itself, 
though limited in its application, because its con- 
sequences inevitably required time to show their 
decisiveness. History had taught the British 


peoples that control of the sea was the first 
essential of their existence as a nation. That 
scicurdd, they might wait with confidence upon 
the outcome of any European war, however 
widespread it might be, and whatever might be 
its immediate results. Control of the sea, unchr 
the now conditions created by the naval ambi- 
tions of riermany, had involved a stupendous 
effort for its maintenance. It had been main- 
tained, but at the cost of obscuring another 
principle, more immediate in its apyjlication, 
though more limited in its effects, yet equally 
sound if the experience of the Napoleonic wars 
was to be regarded as valid. This principle was 
that Great Britain, though she could secure her- 
self from invasion and could protect her com- 
merce by means of her Fleet, could exercise no 
reel influence upon the result of a European 
war unless she was prepared t o take her place on 
equal terms with the combatant nations. Tho 
corollary was equally clear, but laid equally 
been obscured. It was that when tl\e f>)n- 
tinental nations were imposing on all their men 
capable of military service the duty of bearing 
arms. Great Britain, if she wanted to int(*r- 
vene on equal terms with them in war on the 
Continent, must follow their example, so far at 
least as was necessary to seimre as many 
recruits for her Army as hi‘r militar\' iKlvisers 
thought mH.^essary. Needless to say, nothing 
of the kind had been done. Famous generals 
who had fought and won British battles in all 
(piarters of the globe warntHl the British peoyile 
again and again tliat some form of compulsory 
military service should lx? part of the duties of 
citizenship. Tliese warnings fell on deaf oars, 
so far as they wore atldressed to the pcoyile of 
the British Isles. 

In some ef the Dominions, how(?\’er, there 
hatl been, for some years before the war, a 
'Clearer realization of the ('ssentials of military 
defence. Australia, New Zealand, St)uth Africa 
had all begun the organization of (‘itizon armies. 
These armies were all based on the same 
prin^'iple. The State required all male citizens 
{IS they grew to manhood to Im^ registered for 
militjiry service. Service was not in pnictice 
exacted from all thus registered. In South 
Africa, for instance, registration was merely 
the means by which the State oiifiblod itself 
to ascertain the numbers which wore available 
in the last resort. From those thus registered 
volunteers for military training could be called 
for. If the number of volunteers proved in- 
sufficient the State held the ballot n reserve. 
But the number of volunteers was not in- 
sufficient. On the contrary, in the first year 
the number of those who volunteered for training 
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gmitly exceeded tlie estimate made hy 
the authorities of the iniinher likely to be 
availalde. Tii Australia, tliough every mak' 
between certain years was liable’! for ser\ ice, 
the number of exenifitions was in iiractieo 
largo, 'riiis was ehiefly diu^ to tlie ditlieiilty 
of training m(*n in sj^arsiily ()0|)ulated areas. 
In New Zealand, where the eouritry was more 
elosoly settled, the proportion of exem])tions 
was (;onsiderably less tlian in Australia. 

The details of the ditTerent. systems will bo 
descTibtKl later. For the moment the inipoi*tant 
thing is to insist on the fact that in three of 
the Dominions the jirinciple of compulsory 
military servi(!o had been adopted by Parliament 
and put into practice before the Kuropean 
war began. Tn Great Hritain the popular 
theory had boon that- compulsory ser\'ico 
Wiis a form of slavery unworthy of fiee Britons, 
a tyranny imjiosed on the unfortunate ])eoples of 
the (kintinent }>y the ambit ion of inonarchs or 
by the fears of repiiblican governnu'iits tremb- 
ling at the tliought of the conse(gU!nces that 
such ambitions might entail for them. In 
Australia, in Ne\v Zealand, in South Africa, 
the same ideas prevailed for many yi^ars. 
They were dissipated by ox[)eriene(). It became 
clear, as soon tis compulsory military training 
was given a trial, tiiat a free and si'lf -govern- 
ing people might deliberately reeogni/.<^ the 
obligation of each citizen to e(|uip himself for 
the defence of his country, jnight call upon each 
to fulfil that obligation, and in doing so might 
confer sub.stantial benefits upon itself. 

In eacli case, however, a strong stimulus 
was required before the experiment could bo 
tried. In each case, when once it was re- 
cognized that the effort involved in the adoption 
of military training had to bo made, jx)litical 
differences were suspended and men of all 
parties cooperated in the determination to make 


the expcrim(!nt a suc(‘ess. In each the 

success of tlu! exp(!rijnent led to an unex- 
pe.cfcd revi>lation of social benelits in the 
new' syst(au, snggi‘sted indcH'd by writers and 
think(‘rs in Germany, but u)) to that time 
altog(!ther unrealized by Knglisli obsc^rvers. 
'The moti\'i\s for the adoption of com])ulsory 
service in t lu! t hree I )ominions w ere Vt^ry similar, 
and ((uit(! foreign to the tradilional beliefs 
of the Jh’ilish p(M)|)les. Australia and New 
Z(!aland su(ld(!nly reahz(Hl that they w^ero 
i.sola.t(!d outposts of ICurope, s(^t in an ocean 
ringed by Asiatic p(‘opk^s who luul bc^gun to 
show' unmistakable sigjis of waking to th(! roali- 
ti(Ks of world power. 'The leading men in both 
countries w('rt! no longer content to trust entirely 
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to t l)o protort ion of tho British Tlio huir 

of Asiiitio inv'iisioii, or j)(irhaj)s rathor of Asiatic 
migration from ov^orcrowthid countrios into 
their empty lands, took hold upon them. Once 
convinced that tlu^ro was real danger of this, 
they sot t.h(aiis(^lv‘os to provide for their own 
dofonce by land and soa. When war broke 
out in Europe their plans wore still incomploto, 
but enough had been done to prove that the 
schemo to which they wore committed was well 
conceivi)d and offered th(*m at least a prospect 
of being able to give some account of them- 


1 1 opt cal, 

solves if they wore ewer challongod. Tn South 
Africa tJie motiv^e j)owor of tJio Defence Act 
was the ck^ar necessity of providing for tho 
securit.y of a country in which the native 
populatioTi outnum})ered the JOuropean by 
five to one. Not that tht're was any suggestion 
of turbulence or sedition among the natives. 
But self-respect made self-defence a primary 
duty, and it speedily became evident to public 
men of all schools of thought that the Union 
of South Africa co\ild not rely longer on the 
protection of Imperial troops. 


CANADA. 


Canada, when Great Britain went to war, 
was less completely orgaiiizod than Australia, 
South Africa, and N('W ^^eakmd, although her 
poh'iitial strength was tar greater. The reason 
for this (condition of affairs was obvious. She 
had oid>' two possible enemies wlio might 
invack’ her territory, and tlu^ j)ossibili(y of 
ihvasi(^n by (nthcr of tlK*S(^ was v<^ry remote, 
Ja])an was the ally of great Britain, and neither 
from Ikt nor from th(' Unit(d States was an 
attack witliin the range of practical jmlitk^s. 


It was nOw surprising, therefore, that her army 
was in tin embryonic condition, and that time 
would bo required for the ])ur])osos of exj^an- 
sion and training. Nevertheless, the embryo 
was wry much alive, and (n^erything was t<i 
be exjx'cted from the rc'Sohite j)atriotism 
of her hardy sons. liikc^ other pai“ts of 
the Anglo-Saxon race h(‘r piH)ple were not 
military but warlilu' ; and her military 
institutions, tliough small in themselves, 
were supj>l('mented by tlie bold, active, and 
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self-confident spirit of the mass of the 
j>oj^idation. 

'rho strength of the Camulian Permaiu'iit 
-Staff, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, 
and I't^ihiiical Service Cor])s all ineliKlecl — 
was about 270 officers and 2,700 other ranks, 
'flu^se fc^rcos trained throughout thc‘ year and 
completed every year tlic eoursi^ of musketry 
laid dovvT^i for the Regular Army in the British 
Tsles. l^he “ Active Militia ” had a, nominal 
strength of about 11,850 ofheers and 44.r>00 
«>thor ranks. But in practice the n^giments 
and corps of this forces wen' considerahly 
l)elow t]i(‘ir theoretical strength. E\cn so, 
much had been done to im]n-ove the Army in 
th(^ years immediately preceding th<‘. war. 
'fhe Olheers’ 'Fraining College at Kingston was 
an admirably efficient institution, and there ha<i 
been a marked improvement in the a-t t<‘ndanc<' 
of tlie Active Militia at training, drills, and 
camps. The conditions of stTvi(;e demanded 
from the (^avalry, Artillery, and Arm>’ S<-rvi(‘(^ 
Corps 1() days’ training a year. From other 
arms and departments 12 days annually wtTo 
rorplired. 

Besides the Active Militia, there were three 
other semi -military organizations in (’anada. 
'Fhe Royal North-West Mounted Police were 
organized in 12 divisions, und('r the Dominion 
(Jovernment, with headquarters at Regina. 
They consisted in all (d about (>50 men and were 
trained as cavalry. Rifle as.sociations, about 
4110 in a.11, with something like 24,000 mcmlH‘rs 
ready in an einerg('ncy to serve in the Militia, 


AUSTRALIA AND 

If there was superficial irony, there was also 
d(‘ep significance in the fact that Australia 
and New Zealand —pioneers among the British 
peoples in every democratic experiment- 
should also have been the first to <‘stablish 
a system of com])ulsory citizen s(‘r\'ice- Ub- 
scTvers of the progress of democratic instil u. 
tions had already notcul this as another pn)of 
that the most complete self-governnu'nt- exacts 
ultimately a more rigid self-disciplim^ than 
any other form of orga.niz(‘d frecdoni. 1 ho 
peo[)Io of Cermany had b(vn drilled to military 
Service' by the iron determination of the ruling 
class, backed by the teacliing of ])rof<‘ssors 
who had developed the doctrine of national 
efiiciency to its last word in a se\(T<*ly logical 
progrosj on The French had bee/i conqx’lled 
by a sure insight into the essentials f)f national 
existence to follow the example of Cermany. 
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were s])read throughout the Dominion. Finally, 
there were about 270 cjwh't corps with a total 
of about 20,000 cad<*ts, dividt'd into senior 
cadets (If to 18 years old) and junior cadets 
(12 to 14 years). Then^ were, therefore, a 
considt'rablo numl.Ha* of iikmi and boys 
who were more' or k'ss familiar with the idea 
of (liscipline and with the business of the 
soldier. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

This E>anco-C(‘rman rivalry had imposed on 
the wlu>le of iMirojx* a corresponding sub- 
mission to th<‘ dictum that the life of a peopk' 
d<-pends on its military cnicicncs. Only (treat 
Britain, steurc in li(‘i‘ command of tin* narrow 
seas, absorbed in tin' problem of relieving for 
the poorer ( lassos thw stress of (‘Conomi(r com- 
p(‘tition, had rcfiisc'd t»> admit the validity of 
this dictum. So far from following her (ixanqile, 
AustraJia, ;iiid X(‘u Zealand had begun to train 
th(4r voung men to arms, and hiid arri\ (m 1, t hough 
bv a (}uit<* differont j-oaxl. at tlu* same c()nclu- 
sion as the (hrma.n professors - that, national 
military s<‘r\ice, was a, discipline bcnclieial tc 
th(’ rac(‘. After ba.i‘cl>' two >-cars’ (‘Xp<‘ricnc(^ 
of the national training system, this was the 
conclusion at which AustraJia and New 
Zealand ha,d conu'. 41ie remaining' oi)i)onents 
of the sy.stcrn were hwv and were no longer 
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listened to. This was shown in an article 
contributed to the Empire Number of Tfie 
Times (published on May 25, 1014) by one 
who had had special opportunities of studying 
the effects of national military training in 
Australia and New Zealand. Ilis conclusion 
was that “ th(? ordinary citizen of Australia 
and N(nv Zealand . . . regards it as so 
self-evident as not to bo worth discussing that 
the only possible way to secure either the 
numbers or the efticiency required for national 
defence lies in the enforcement of the duty 
of military training ui)on the whole body of 
citizens. . . . The moral value of disci- 

pline has come to liim as a new revelation, too 
fresh and too vivid to be accepted as merely 
in the ordinary course of things.” 

The same authority may he quoted upon 
the dc'tails of the Australasinn system. Its 
chief (characteristics, in his opinion, were 
” the (‘arly age at v>’hich it begins, the number 
of yc'ars for which it is enforced, and the limited 
time devoted to continuous training in any one 
year.” Australia and New Zealand began 
to train their boys at. tlie age of 12. The 
training continued till they reacdied 25 ~ 
a period of 13 years. Hut in each year not 
more than 16 days of service, or their 
equivalent in half-days or shorter periods of 
drill, were recpiired. From the age 
of 12 to 14 the boys were trained as junior 
cadets, receiving 90 hours’ instruction in 
physical exercises and elementary drill a y(‘.ar 
under the education authorities. At 14 they 
became senior cadets, passed under military 
control, and, till they wen’s 18, had to do four 
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whole-day drills, 12 half-day drills, and 14 night 
drills per year. At 18 they enton’d the Citizen 
Force, and for seven yc’sars were recpiired to do 
16 days’ training (made u]) in part of half- 
day or night drills), w'ith not k’lss than eight 
days spent continuously in camp in eacli year. 
For this they were paid 3s. a day and upwards. 
At 25 tlnur period of training (;losed. Those 
who chose to enter the techni(!al branch(‘S 
of the service at 18 — naval service, artillery, 
engineers, and other special corps — had to do 
25 days’ servi(!e a year. Of this, 17 days in 
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cflch continuous training on 

|)oard ship or in camp. “ Tho total length of 
service,” to quote again tlie same authority, 

“ is thus some 6^ months in the infantry and 
niounted corps and 8J months in the technical 
corps. This is considerably longer in the 
aggregate than that demanded by the Swiss 
svstom» which only asks 152 days of the 
infantry and artillery and 180 of tho cavalry. 
J3ut the Swiss training does not begin till tho 
age of 20 and opens with a continuous re riiit 
training of 65 days for infantry and 00 days for 
cavalry, followed by re|)etition courses of 
11 days every second year for 14 ytars.’* 

“ From the military point of view,” he adds, 

“ it would undoubtedly be an improvement if 
at least one longer ])eriod of continuous train- 
ing could bo given. This would in all pro- 
]>ability also be supported for reasons of con- 
\<*nienco by the community as a whole.” 

'Fwo other essential elements in the Austra- 
lasain system of national military training, 
as it existed at the outbreak of war in kairope, 
must also be described briefly 

F'irst, the forces of Australia were organized 
on wliat is technically known as the ” Area ” 
plan. "I'his luid been recommended by Lord 
Kitchener in a report to the Australian (Govern- 
ment whicjli had formed the basis of tiie neces- 
sary legislation. Australia was subdivided 
into some 200 training areas, each under the 
supe^rvision of an “ area offic(T.” I'lie numbers 
of men under training in each area varied 
witli tlie density of the po]julation. Again, 
every ten areas 'were grouped under a superior 
officer, responsible in p(3aco time for tln^ co- 
ordination of the work of training, and designated 
in war time as brigade major for tho forces of 
the ten areas. In JNcnv Zealand the ” area 
system ” was also the main prin(;i|jle of the 
organization, but the grouping differed in 
minor details. 

Second, great attention had bec^n paid to 
the training of officers. The airji of the 
organizers of tho system had been tlu’! combina- 
tion of a demo(Tatic ])rinciple of sekHdioii and 
promotion with the most rigid tests of eniciency. 
A training college for officers had been (*sta- 
blishod at Duntroon, close to Canberra, the site 
of the Federal capital which was under con- 
struction. To this ton cadets from New 
Zealand were admitted each year in addition 
to about 33 from Australia. The age of entry 
was from 16 to 18. The total number of cadets 
in the college was about 160. No charge was 
made for their training. On the contrary, they 
received £30 on joining and an allowance of 
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5s. 6d. per day. In r(‘turn, the authorities 
were ablt^ to exact a high standard of efficiency 
and to r(‘([uire from (iich (*adt‘t entering tho 
college an undertaking givcai by the parent or 
guardian — of s(Tvi(*(‘ in the PiTinanent Military 
Forces for at l(‘ast 12 years from the date of 
joining the college. Fh(‘ course of instruction 
was exacting. S])<‘cial attention was paid to 
the* training of charact(‘r. Mlie ca-d('!t, t>n com- 
pletion of his training, was guaranteed a com- 
mission and pay at £250 a > ('a,r, and was required 
to spend his first year of servicti in (Great Hritaiii 
as a. memlier of some unit^ of the Im])(*rial 
Arm\ . 

'^Flu^ Australasian systems had not nMiched 
their full maturity at the beginning of the 
European War, but it was estimated that when 
their full (‘fleets \v(‘r(^ ojXTative tla^y would 
provide a. total of about. 150,000 mtm, with from 
four to 1 1 years of full training b(‘hind them. 
TUr object of these citizen forc(^s was tho 
def(Mice of their own countries, and th(\y formed 
no part of any sxstematic. organization for 
Iiii])erial Ddence, though probably the Imperial 
l>fenc(^ Committees had tak(-.n them into 
account wlusn consid(‘ring the military strength 
which the Km])ii’e could command at a moment 
(d crisis. WhetlK'r this was so or not, tho 
crisis, wlien it came, found the Australasian 
pcofile readN' and eager to send men to the help 
of tho Mother (Country. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


In South AfriciT/. just as iriucli as in Australia 
and Now /oaland, the defonco organization had 
boon f^xpn'ssly ch^sigiuid to moot spooial local 
needs, without niuoh thou"lit of Imperial ro- 
(piirtmients as a whole. This was natural. 
Wht'U wap hrokt^ out tho South African defence 
sclionu' had boon in (*xistonco as a working 
organization barely two years. Its full effects 
were still to he seen. Hut it had progressed so 
far tliat tho (Jovtanmont of tho Dominion 
were nhk^ to set free tho rm])erial troops —to the 
number of about 0,000 — which were still in tho 
country, undertaking thcmselvt\s the whole 
duty of local defence. 

Tliis was no small achit^'ornont, for th(» work 
of organizing National l)of(‘n(;e in South Africa 
had been peiailiarly difhcult and delicate. It 
had boon necessary to make provision for equal 
(!ondition.s of servku^ for Knglish and Dutirh, 
to elaborate the (Himjiosition of a forcij in which 
they should servo side by side, and to provide 
with the utmost- care against anything that 
might cause friction between tluan. Tho 
Defence Act was passed by the South African 
i*arliam('nt during tho Session of 1912. Ten 
years before Boor and Hritain had been at w'ar 
throughout the country. Thos(‘ ten years had 
seen the re-sett lemiMit and re-stocking of a 
devastated country. It had seen the triuni])h 
of British methods of dealing with a poofile 
whoso land liad been (conquered, whose hoiinvs 
had been burnt, whose p(' 0 ])le had been com- 
pelled to accef)t th(? will of Croat Britain. Tho 
work that had boon dom* in those t<‘n years 
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must stand as an imperishable monunK'nt to the 
genius of Great Britain for winning the rospeit-, 
the loyalty, and even tho affection of peoples 
whosi' territorv’ has jiassed into her possession, 
'rho Transvaal and the Orangi' Free State had 
boon f)art of 1 ho Dominions of Great Britain only 
for ten years. In that time their people had 
become loyal citizens of Greater Britain. Tho 
Government of the Dominion was actually in 
the hands of Dutch-speaking vSouth Africans. 
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Tho author of the Defence Act was (Jciieral 
»Smuts, who had fought against Great Jlritain 
years before. Tho ("ormnandant-Gcneral 
<,f the Citizen Force was General Beyers, 
•mother Boer general of conspicuo\is ability. 
\ii(l in tho ranks of the force English and Dutch 
served side by side — all thought of rac(i dis- 
tinction obliterated all equally ready to do 
their utmost for the Empire in the crisis that 
Iiad come upon it so suddenly. 

But the task of combining Dtitcli and English 
in one homogeneous force had not been the only 
dinienlty wliich thos<^ who had designed the 
gch(‘me of National Defence for South Africa 
Juxd had to meet. The European population 
of (he Dominion w’as small, tho native popula- 
tion large. 'Phe natairal increase of the natives 
was greater than that of the Euro])eans. The 
<listribution of the European ])opulation was 
also a. difliculty. A few large cities- (^ipe 
Town, Johannesburg, L’letoria, Durban, Bloem- 
fontein-absorbed a very large pro])ortiou of 
llie white ])eople of tlu*. country. Tla^ n‘st 
lived (.)n scattered farms, at (^onsiderabh’! dis- 
tances from each other, separated in such a w'ay 
that, it was diflicult to provide for their training 
excc'pt by means of an excessive number of 
small units. Yet these dilTicultit'S were 
balanced by some advantages. South Africa 
had known many wars. Its early days had 
seen consta.nt conflicts of white men against the, 
natives. These had ha])pily i^assed a.way and 
left, anative ]»opulation contented on the whole 
with its eonditioTis of life and ext raor<linarily 
loyal and devoted to the Ih'itish Sovereign. 
Jjater wars betxveeu English and Dutch had left a 
white ])o])ulatiou trained to arms by the stern 
discipline of actual warfare and equi])]jed with 
a knoAvledgo of tho meaning of modern war 
far in advance of that of any other part- of the 
J^hupire. 

Th(‘ organizat ion of t he South African Defence 
Force had naturally been adapted to these con- 
ditions. It was tho work of ])ractioaI men wdio 
knew tho nature of the mat(Tial available. 
The force wdiich was required was one that 
would safeguard the position of the white 
pojnilation. Its or gain zat ion w’^as not dirc'cted 
in any sense against the native peoples, who 
W’ere perfectly peaceable and loyal. But. it had 
in view the ])ossibility — howvw'er remote 
of a change in tho attitude of the natives. 
If such a change should come, if the native 
tribes should grow discontented, if some 
revolutionary leader should arise and win 
thorn over to discontent and hostility, then it 
might be necessary in tho future, as it had been 
in the past, for the Europeans to defend them- 
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selves, their institutions, and tlieir civ'iliza. 
tious, agninst. an orga-nized att.a.(‘k l)y natives 
who, for a.ll their a.!ua/ing progn^ss, w('re still 
ill the mass barbarians. Lilthu naturally, 
had been said about this while the Defeueo Act 
w'as bc'forc l^irlia-iiuMil . Then' had been no 
neeessity to ta.ik about it. Siieb a thn'at to 
Europc'an civilization in vSoiitli Africa w^as a 
remote eontingeney. Ihit it was slill a eqn- 
lingc'iicy, au<l provision had had to be madi^ 
against it. 

There w'ere t.wo other reasons w'liv South 
Africa should havi^ created a. (Mtr/eii Army for 
her own def('<)ee by laud. Eirsl, her frontier 
on the north-west marched with that of (h>rma/i 
South-West Afri<-a. In a JOinopean war, if the 
Britisli Navy should prove unable to guard all 
the oceans of tlie world, it migljt have been 
possible for Germany to pour troojis into 
German South-West Africa and to iiiMdo the 
Union of South Africa by that route. This, too, 
was a remote contingency, but provision l)tul 
to be made, against it. Secondly, troops were 
needed in South Africa- as in oth *r countri(‘S - 
to sah'guard huv and order in the last resort 
against internal disnijition. The industrial con- 
dhions, ('Specially in tl»o Transvaal, wlu^iv the 
gold-mining iudastry had collected a largo 
number of artisans and labourei-s in a relatively 
small area, made the country specially liable 
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to sudden outbreaks of social unrest. And 
the railways, which were essential to the life 
of the people, because food had to be iiinxirted 
and traasported to the inland districts, were 
State -owned railways worked by labourers and 
artisivns, who were naturally s\ibject to {x^riods 
of acute discontent, l^ess than a year after 
the J3efence Orj^anization had Ix^en set on 
foot these industrial conditions caused a great 
upheaval. It was su])pressed b\’ the lu^lp 
of JiniMTial troops. Six nuniths later it broke 
out again. This time tlio Defence Force was 
an instrument ready to the hands of the Govern- 
ment. It w^as at oiKJe called into being. Its 
members res])onded witli marked alacrity and 
the disorders were suj)pressed withoJit blood- 
shed. To have been able to use with such 
efficiency an oi’ganizat ion so recently begiui, 
to hav’e dispens<*d, in this second trial, 
with Imperial trooj)s, the Government must 
have had full confideu(?e in the work wliich tjie 
Defence Act had given them the pow’’er to do. 
Their confidence w'as not mispUicod. 

What South Africa required, then, was a mobile 
and efficient force, ready for mobilization at 
any moment, not very large in numbers at 
first, but with ample reserves available if they 
were required. T)ie Defence Act of 1912 aimed 
at the provision of such a force. A small 
body ( f iieimanent mounted men was main- 
tained, ready for service at any moment and 
in any part of the Union. These moiuited 
troop wc^re available for }X)lico duty in the 
outlying districts during j.eaco time. If war 
broke out, reserves were available to do police 
duty while they wvre on activ^e serv ice. Next 
came the organization knowm as the A(;tive 
Citizen Force. This was obtainoxl by a system 
of n^gi: it ration and v’olunteering, with the ballot 
in reserv e. The “ area system,” as in Australia 
and New Zealand, was the basis of this organiza- 
tion. In each area all mak*s between t he ages 
of 16 and 25 were compelled to register them- 
selves. A certain number of vohinteo*rs w’<*re 
called for from among those registeroHl. If 
in any area t)io number of v'olunte(*rs was 
insufficiomt, the GovcTumonit had the right 
to ballot for the m(‘n it required. In ])ra(;ti(H) 
this power proved unno*cessary. The number 
of volunteers for so^rvdee in the two years 
during wdiich the system had been working 
before war came upon Euroj)e had largel>’ 
exceeded the number estimated as likely to be 
available vvlx'n the details of the system were 
being w'orked out. 

The training of these volunteers was similar to 
that adopted in Australasia. But although 
founded upon the cadet system, it did not give 


such definite recognition to that system as the 
Australasian organizations did. The course 
of training prescribed by the South African 
Defence Act of 1912 was to extend over four 
years. In the first year the days of train- 
ing required were not to exceed thirty ; in 
the other three years they were to be limited 
to twenty-one. In the first year there were 
to be not more than twenty-two days of con- 
tinuous training; and in each of the other 
years not more than fifteen days of continuous 
training. Days of non-continuous training 
were carefully defined. Each day was to be 
made up of either “ a period of instruction 
or exercise lasting eight hours ” ; or of “ two 
periods of instru(;tion or exorcise each lasting 
four hours ” ; or of “ six periods of instruction 
or exercise each lasting one hour and a half.” 

Such w’^as the organization of the Actav'^e 
Giiizen Force. It was, of course, supplemented 
by provisions for training officers (South Africa 
had naturally a large number of men equipped 
by actual war experience for command) ; for 
coast and garrison defence and for artillery 
training. But it was also backed by an elaborate 
organization of trained and partially-trained 
reserv'es. Men who had completed tluMr four 
years’ training (therc^ vvc*rt^ no sikjIi men wIkmi 
war broke out, as th(^ Act was only pass(»d in 
1912) w^ere to be drafted into Class A of the 
Reserves, when' they would remain till they 
wore ovt'r fort>'-fiv^e. Men n^gistered who had 
not volunteered for service or who, havu'ng 
volunteered, were not accepted, wx're trained 
to shoot in Rifle Associat ions. These formed 
Class B of the Reserv'c. Thus evory male 
betwoen sixteen and twenty-five passed through 
the hands of the Government either as a member 
of the A(;tivo (Mtizen Force or in one of the 
Rifle Associations. Males under twenty-one 
who were registenxl but did not volunteer for 
servi(!(' had to pay £1 per annum to the Govern- 
ment and were still liable to be called on to 
.s(‘rve by ballot if the number of voluntc'ers 
was insuflicient. Men in Classes A and B 
of th(' Revservo, when they reached forty - 
livo, w(^r(^ to pass into what was known as 
the National Reserve until the age of sixty. 

The whole force thus organized was under 
the control of a Council of Dt'fence, appointed 
in practice by the Ministry in power. This 
Council exercised advisory functions without 
executive power. It acted as a body assisting 
the Minister of Defence and was composed of 
men who were experts in military matters, 
irrespective of their political opinions. In 
South Africa, as in Australia and Now Zealand, 
the defence organization was the work of all 
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political parties. The usual conditions uf 
Parliamentary life were suspinidi^d wliilo it 
was under discussion. All coopcratt^d in 
devising the best possible systiMii, considering 
tlie needs of the country, and the aih ice ,>f 
men like Field-Marshal Lord Mi^thuen, who 
was then Fouunaiider- in-(1iief ot tin* fniperial 
Ffircos in the Dominion, wns asked and fri'ely 
giv^en. The result was that the system t*stab- 
lished under the Defence A(;t of 1012 had the 
full support of tht^ wliolo country and had 
given every ])romise of jirovidinir the Dominion 
with an eflicieiit and adiupiate fonu^ for its 
land defence at the moment when (Invit Britain 
was ])hmged into war. 

Sucli were the organizations of tiie Dominions 
for tlit'ir internal dc^fiaice. If then' bad Ikumi 
no organized system before tlu* FurojKMUi 
AV'ai* of raising and training troojis for th(‘ 
defence of tlie Fmj)ire, it was sjxH'dilv clear 
that when the crisis came (treat Britain could 
rely upon them for their utmost efforts in the 
common cause. 'I’ho South Afriiian War, tifteen 
years earlier, had gone a long way to jirove 
this. But tliere Jiad Uk'u been nothing like 
the spontaneous rall\ of all juirts of the Fmpir<‘ 
to the help of (Jreat Britain that inarkiHl the 
declaration of war against (kTinany. Tlu* 
peojile of the Dominions si'emed to realize, 
with an instinct ivi' insight which was the b<*st 
testimony to their jiatriotism, the full extemt 
of the iiiUK^s inv'olved. ()ff(*rs of h(‘lj) in men, 
money, and supjiliis came pouring in. Fanada 
immediately offered 20,000 men and let it 
be known that if more witc rei join'd thc'\ 
would be forthcoming. Wdtliin a month 
another 10,000 had been added to this number, 
and the jiressiire of men clamouring to go to 
the asdstance of the Old Fountrv swt'lled thc^ 
rocruiting lists of the Oovernment of the 
Dominion. Australia also ottered 20,000 men. 
Ju lier case, too, this number was Sj>e('<lily 
augmented l)y the addition of an Infantry and 
a Bight Horse Jhdgadi*. Xi'W Zealand's first 
offer was 8,000 men. and she, too, made it 
known that mon' would be si'iit if they wf'n* 
needed. South Africa released at once tlu' Im- 
jierial troops within her borders, thus showing 
the value of the Home Defence Force that 
she was creating. J3(*sides tlu'sc 0,000 Imperial 
troops — a true eontributioii to the common 
cause — there were offers from all jiarts of the 
Union for service in additional spi'cial contin- 
gents. AiLStralia, ( Vinada, and XVw Zealand at 
Dnce undertook the whole cost of ecjuipnicnt 
and maintenance of their contingents. 

To these offers were added niimVjerlcjss 
other acts, equally valuable and ecp tally welcome 


iU showing the iutouse tlevotion of the 
over.S(Mt peoples. The Royal Australian Navy 
was placed under the control of the Admiralty, 
while New Zi*aland and (.^inada also mad(' free 
gifts of all their availaltle resources in ships and 
men. 'The New Zealand, the magnitiei'iit 
hattle-(‘ruiser which had been presented without 
eoiiditioii of aiiy kind to the British Flei't, 
was already on s(*rviee in Ifomt' wat(TS. ('anada 
])ut her two eniisi'rs, tlu' Xiolu' and the Rain- 
bow, fully e(|uip[)ed for sc'rviee, ufider Admiralty 
orders for purposes yjI eomua'reo jtrotoction. 
Her (Jovenimeiit also purehase*! two sub- 
mariiu's to he used in the saiiu' way and for the 
sauu* purpose on lu‘r I’acilie coast ■. 

'riius the doubts that laid been entortaiiu'd 
by many ohs(TV(*rs of tlu' d(*v(‘lopm('ut of the 
anni(‘s and naval h>ree^* of the Dominions 
vanished at the first thnsit to the integrity of 
the Fmj>ir('. W'ithout a> moment's hesitation, 
with a magnilieent unanimity that, will livi* in 
the ri'eords of Ih'itish honour, each of the 
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Dominions throw its immediately available 
strength into the scale. The new worlds re- 
dressed, in a new sense, the balance of tho old. 
They “ let everything go in,” and sot theinsclvos 
at once to coutiiiuo their efforts until success 
should bo assured. Their public men expressed 
this far-sighted determination in words of reso- 
lute enthusiasm. Differences of race, minor con- 
tentions of party, doubts, hesitations, com- 
plaints about the inertia and slackness of the 
people of tlie Britisli Isles — all disappeared 
in a niglit. The first morrow of war found 
the whole Pan})ire, in the inspiring words 
used by tin* King in his Message to the 
])ominions, “ united, calm, resolute, trusting 
in Cod.” 

The resources of a country engaged in a great 
war do not consist only in the numbers of its 
armed men or the spirit of its citizens. The 
women of (/aiaula o(pupped a hospital shi]3 for 
the British Navy. Newfoundland, unabh^ to 
provide an army out of her small population, 
did nobly in raising 500 men for service abroad, 
while she increased her Home Defence Force by 
500 men and her naval reserve by 400. In many 
of the great cities of the Fmpire funds similar 
to that initiated by tlu^ Prince of Wales in 
Croat Britain were started and met witli the 
most open-lumded support. In Australia a 
fund of this kind was specifically dc^- 
voted to the purchase of food supplies for 
the British Isles. In Canada, gifts of food in 
many kinds were immediately organized. The 
Dominion led tho way with 1,000,000 bags of 


flour, the first instalment of which reached 
Creat Britain less than a month after the 
dexjlaration of war. Similar gifts in kind were 
made by the Provincial Governments. In such 
aciks of beneficent generosity private citizens 
vied with public bodies, and in both public and 
private generosity the other Dominions did 
their best to rival Canada. A complete list of 
all such offers of aid to the Mother Country 
would bo difllcult to compile. The examples 
given are sullicient to show tho splendid syarit 
which animated tho Self-Governing Dominions 
in tho hour of crisis. 

Most conspicuous of all was the absolute 
unanimity of all races within tho Empire in 
support of the MoUkm’ Country. Tho French of 
( Wiada, the Dutch of South African, wore heart 
and soul with their follow-citizens in support 
of the British cause. 4’he uativm raeciS of 
South Africa lost no time in giving oipially 
striking ])roofs of their loyalty. Amid all the 
anxieties of the moment these proofs of tb(' 
success of British policy were welcomed with ])ro- 
found gladness in Creat Britain. There had been 
many who, in earlier days, had doubt ed whetlaT 
the Empire would endure the st rain of a great 
crisis. All such doubts werc^ now resolved. 
The people of Creat Britain prepared themselv(*s 
for tho long trial of an unex])et;ted war with all 
the more (jonlidenco in the final success of th(‘ir 
arms since the very first result of that trial had 
been to prove the essential soundness of their 
Imperial policy and the strength of tho fabric 
based on that foundation. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE NATIVE INDIAN ARMY. 
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B y tlie possession of India, Britain 
at tho outbreak of the great Kuro- 
j)Oan war occupied a unique position 
among tho enqiircs. A compara- 
tively small Phiroyjean country lu'rself, relying 
for self-dcfenco cluefly upon a pavv(>rful Navy, 
slie was at the same time the ruler of vast 
Asian territory witli an extendcTj land frontier. 
It is true tliat along practically the wlioU* of 
this frontier the Himalayas, with tho spurs 
and buttresses of minor mountain ranges, 
constituted a mighty barrier ; but it was a 
barriiT which had many times been pierced 
by successful iin’^asioii witJiin liistorical tim<*s 
and the burden of maintaining it in an I’nieient 
static of fleft'iice liad been heavy. HeavN too 
had been tlie burden of maintaining peac<^ 
within tJie borders of India, where rival nations 
with jarring creeds seemed e\'or ready to fly at 
each other’s throats and only likely to unite 
in a common effort to shake off our yoke. 
Thus, althoiigli we had always set ourselves 
the task of governing India so justly and 
sympathetically that her peoyiles might be on 
our side in tho day of trouble, our position in 
Asia had always been regarded by our pro- 
spective enemies in Biiropi'* as a sourije of weak- 
ness. It is true that Lord Beaconsfield, by 
bringing Indian troops to Malta on an occasion 
of crisis, gave the world a hint of future possi- 
bilities ; but his bold stroke was derided as 
a theatrical coup, and other European nations 
had continued to regard India as ft country 
where tho great Mutiny would be siirpasstid 


in horror by the upheaval that would inevitably 
follow the entanglcRuent of Britain in a groat 
war. At tln' outset of tlie presc'ut conflict the 
Cermaii Press confidently relit'd u])on trouble 
in India as a iargc' fai^tor on their side. 

But in th(^ meantime the sympatlietii; justice 
of our rule in India had b(‘(‘n doing its silent 
work ; and tho superficial splashes of sedition 
in densely-])opulat(‘d centres were as nothing 
compared with tlii^ sti'ady undercurrent of 
loyalty all ovi'r tin* jMaiinsuIa, which had 
rc'sulted from Mu* transpari'iit sine(‘rity of our 
efforts to go\’(*rn Iiulia in luu* own lu'st interests. 
V<‘t tlie very success of tliesi* elforts had brought 
to th(> surface n(*w cliflieult ies, arising dinudly 
from onr anonmions ])osition. \\"<‘, a frei^ and 
irKlep<‘nd(‘nt jicople, wei-i'i governing by tho 
jiower of the sword in tlie last, resort a larger 
people that was n(»t frei* and independent. 
"I’lu* more l]i(*y Irarinul r>f tlie goodness of 
our West(‘rn civilization and tlie higher, 
<‘spe(aall.\', we raised tlu* standard of our 
native Iiulian Army, the strongi'i* ht'carne 
the pn'ssuri^ upon us from beknv, so(*kirig 
sonu? outlet for tlu* liigh ambitions which we 
oursel\<‘s had awakened. Looking only at the 
militar\ side? of tlie question, no oiu* conversant 
witli the facts could fail to see tliat the time 
was at hand when wi^ could no longer deny to a 
forco of liritisli snbjoL'ts, with tho glorious 
record and splendid ofhciency of our native 
liidian troops, tlie rigid to stand sJiouldor to 
.shoulder with their i3ritisli curnrados in defence 
of tho Empire, wlierevor it might bo assailed. 
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TYPICAL GURKHA RIFLES. 

{Underwood & Unde /wood 

\V(‘ British aro constitutionally tlic last 
people ill the) world to take) unfair adva-ntHjie^ 
in sport, cominerejo or war of our opponents, 
'rile instinct wliicli made us sucli sticklers 
for propriety in all our dealings made us more 
reluctant than other nations would feel, 
to employ coloured troops against a while 
enemy. But the veuy success of our rule in 
India had been based upon our conscientious 
elisre^ard of colour, 'riie very value of our 
dusky native troops lay in the fact that they 
had proved themselves worthy, in victory and 
defeat, to fij 2 ;ht by the side of our own white 
men. So, even if our active alliance with the 
yellow people of Japan in the Far lOast and 
the employment of dusky French 'Purcos in 
Belgium could not have been (pioted as 
cedents for i^^norin^ colour in this war, it 
would scarcely have been possible and certainly 
not wise for us to refuse to our native Indian 
.'\rmy the privile^jje of taking its place beside 
British troops against the (Germans. 

What, then, was this native Indian Army, 
of which we have such good reason to be proud 
Po begin with, the average Englishman, who 
talked about the Indian Army, generally fell 
into a large error at the very outset ; be- 
cause he almost always began to sing the praises 


of the “ little Gurkhas.” With them he 
usually mentioned the Siklis ; but it was only 
as if the little Gurkha cost a largo Sikh shadow. 
The substance of his admiration w'as always 
for the former. Far be it from us to under- 
v'alue the splendid fighting qualities and the 
glorious military record of the Gurkha. The 
ten regiments of (Jurkha Rifles — little, stocky 
men in dull green uniforms, all looking exactly 
alike, “ us if they had come out of a quarter- 
master's store ” are probably surpassed in 
fighting value by no block of ten regiments of 
their kind in any other army. 'Phe names of 
Bhurtpon*, Aliwal, Sobraon, llelhi, Kabul, 
Ghitral, 'J'irah, Ihirma, and Ghina aj^peared 
among their records, a glorious summary of 
British military history in Asia; and if some 
Euriipean names are to ho added now, there is 
no doubt that the additions are equally honour- 
able and well deserved. But this was no 
reason why Englishmen, in speaking or writing 
of the native Indian Army, should put the 
(hirkha (even with the Sikh for a shadow) 
first and tlu' rest almost nowhere, seeing that, 
strictly speaking, the Gurkha did not belong to 
the native li.diaii Army at all. He was a 
mercenary, a subje(*t of the independent 
Kingdom of Nepal, in which wo had by treaty — 
a “ scrap of paper ” which has boon faithfully 
observed by both sides since 1S14, when General 
Ochterlony’s soldierly generosity to a brave 
<Miemy converted the defeated foe into a loyal 
friend- the right to recruit these active little 
hillmen for the army in India, (’hoery and self- 
contident, with none of the shyness and reserve 
which embarrass acipiaintancoship with the 
natives of India., the Gurkha exhibits a 
natural a]jtitude for making friends with the 
British soldier. Stalwart Highlanders were 
always his especial chums: and on our side 
Tommy .Vtkins was ni'vcr slow to reciprocate 
th<^ frieiidshii) of thesi' smart little Nepalese, 
whosi^ fidelity to the British had been so often 
shown, notably at Delhi, w'luTe tht‘y fought 
on with us until .*127 out of a contingent of 490 
wvre killed. No Briton can visit the monument 
on Delhi's famous Ridge* without willingly 
grasping a t hirkha hand in fri<‘ndship whimevt*r 
it is profhnd. All tlu^ same, when we talk 
of the Indian Army prope-r, w(^ must not 
giv(‘ the Gurkha the^ first place*. Nor did his 
(‘mploymeiit in Europe raises t Ik? same piTinanent 
world -wide issues w hich wen* involved in putting 
Dur Indian fellow subjects by the side of the 
British soldi(*r in the fighting lint* agaiiLst the 
(h-rmaiis. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that the Gurkha is a Hindu, but is freo 
from many caste* prejudices of his co-religionists. 
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[Sport (!> General- 


( 3 n tli(} otiKT hand he is a great believer 
ill devils. 

ITudonbtedJy tlie first ])Ia(^e among the races 
and castes wiiich c()in])ose our native fndian 
Army must bi^ givc‘n to th(^ Sikhs. Not only 
were they llu* most nunuTous anioiig the native 
wearc^rs of liis J\laj(‘sty’s uniform, Viut, without 
any disn'Sfiect to the oUkt factors of our Army, 
they might be (i('scrib(‘d as the backbone of 
Britisli milita-ry pn'stige in th(' .h]ast. It was 
always und(‘rstood, of cours(', by our <‘nemies 
that then^ was tlie British soldier, su])])ort(‘d by 
tile Brit ish Kl(H*t, to b(* r(‘ckoued with : but, in 
the Bast, British soldiers were' — comparc'd witli 
the vast interc'sts which w<‘ ha.d to saf(*gua.rd— • 
few and, through diibculties of distant transport 
and other cause's, vt'ry ('xpensivi*. We were, 
therefore, ])eculiarly fortunate in liaving, in the 
Sikhs, material for our Army which, for trust- 
worthiness and couragt', for contidc'iK^i' in its 
Jiritish leaders and stern devotion to duty, for di.s- 
eipline and soldierly skill, could not lx* sur])assed. 
Wlu'u RanjitSingh, th(‘ “ Lion of tlx* Punjab,” 
lived, mutual r('s})ect and cxairti'sy marked the 
r(*lati(»ns b<'twe<*n our Indian territories and tlie 
warrior dominion which he had <‘sta.blished over 
till* Land of tla* Fivt* Bivers ; but after l»is death 
r(‘stle.ss siiirits among tlu' Sikhs fon'ed war 
upon us, and it is admitted in our military annals 
that if tlu* eni'iny had lx*en betti'i* h-d lh«^ vary- 
ing fortunes of our Sikh wars might not have 
ended finally in our favour. But so it was ; 
and, like the (lurkha.s, the Sikhs (juickly turned 
from formidable foi's to staunch friends. From 
the date of the Sikh wars, when tlu* strongt'st 
proviiKU's of our modi'rn India were still foreign 
territory, tlu're was no great I'pisode in the 
history of British arms in India which is not 
enrolled upon the* colours of Sikh regiments. Tn 
all Asia t hero was scarcely a mile of British terri- 
tory which had not known the Sikh soldier or 
policeman. Clean, tall, and magnificently 


bearded, with an upw^ard sweep* which took 
beard, moustaclu*, whiskers, and liair, all 
together, und(*r the turban, tlu* Sikh looked 
the embodiment of the high soldic'Hy virtues 
which lu? possessed, with a suggestion of the 
tiger .s ferocity, should his passions b(^ let loose. 
Tlu^ desperate stands wdiich small parties 
of I^ritish Sikhs liave made against hopeless 
odds are chronicled among the glorious 
incidents of British history in India- - 
om^ such w'as the occasion of the establish- 
ment of the “ Indian 1 lenx's’ Fund” some 
years ago — aiid so truly wu're tlu; Sikhs bred to 
the figliting type that it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that w'lu'iuwu'r >011 saw a man 
in the uniform of a Sikh regiment, you saw a 
man w)u) w^ould be a sti*ady and (;oiu*ageous 
conu'ad(; to you in tlie worst circmmstances 01 
w'a.i*. 

Who, then, is tlu* Sikli ? As eidisted in our 
Jndian Army, tjic* Sikhs w’cre neither a race nor 
a sect. Nor, altlioiigh tiu'y were Hindu by origin, 
could they be described a.s a caste. Fv'ery Sikh 
(‘iilisted in our service w^as a Singh, nu'aning 
” lion,” /.c., a jiuanber of a lighting brolhei- 
liood. No one w\us born a Singh and no w'oman 
could become on<‘. luich man was initiated 
hito the faith -a puriT faith than Hinduism, 
involving littk; more than worshipj)ing God tis 
” the Timeh'ss ()nc ” and reverencing the 
(Jurus as His j)rophets— by cei'tain rites on 
reaching the prescribed age. Thenceforward 
he was bouiid by voavs to avoid idolatry, to 
abjure alcohol and tobacco, and to cultiv'ate all 
the manly virtues. His liair w’as never cut. 
Gat He w't*rc sacred to him. Love of military 
ivdventure and the desire to save money have 
been well described as his ruling passions. Of 
course, tlie Singh w'as human and sometimes, 
especially among the liiglier classes, the vows 0/ 
abstemiousness might sit lightly on his con- 
science ; but, take him all in all, the SikJi 
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soldier of to-day is a worthy rejiroscnt alive of 
tlio warrior fraternity w)iieh raised tJie “ IJou 
,,f tho runjab ” to his great military emineiiee. 
hito the differences between the 8ikh elans, 
such as the Jat Siklis and Mazbi Sikjis, there is 
no iK'ed to enter here ; but tlie latter provided 
os only wit Ji some Tioneer regiments, and when 
^\c spoke of a Sikh sepoy or sowar, it wiis alnu st 
always a Jat Sikh tliat we meant. 'I’ht‘ 
name “Jat,” jironounced “Jut,” mt‘ant that 
the Sikli was hy descent a ‘Mat,” pro- 
nounced “ Jaht,” a strict. Hindu caste of tlu‘ 
Ihmjab jilains. From this cast(‘, a ra.ce of supca-b 
Jiorsemen from childhood, some of oiu- finest 
Indian cavalry wa,s recruited, and Indian mili- 
tary history is full of galhint incidents to the 
credit of t)ie Jat }iorse. One n'ginient, tlu‘ 
14th .^Murray’s Jat LaiuuTS, ndains tlu‘ caste 
name in its oflicial title. 



INDIAN CAVALRY; a Typical Sowar. 

[Topical. 


Next to tho Sikhs in numlwrs in tho British 
sor\ ice, and therefore bt'fore the (hirkhas, 
the Punjabi Musulmans must, be plact'd. 
Ihey were, of coursi‘, ^Tahoimalans, though 
not ol a fanatiiad kind. Jhi'v were of 
mixed desciait, but uniformly strii^t in observ- 
ance of their religious obligations. 44iey were, 
liowever, very tolera.nl of th<‘ religious bi‘li('fs of 
otIu‘rs aiul gave ver\' lit tit' trouble in canton- 
ments. (iood all-round sokli(*rs, easy for any 
resi.1 soldiers to Im' friiMids with, the Punjabi 
^Musulmans di*s('rv(‘d a. much higher j)lace than 
was usuall\ givcai to them in Hritisli esteem, 
seeing that, n(‘xt to tjie Siklis, they w«Te the 
most numerous class of natix't's in our Arinv and 
it was they wlio liad b(*(‘n recruitt‘d to till the 
j>Ia.ces of abandoned n'giments of otlu'r l(‘ss 
useful ra,ces. “Sikhs, IMinjabis, and Curklais, 
sale by side with tlieir British comrades”- ^ 
this (pioia,tion frojn a Mutiny n'cord plac('d tile 
tJirec' most distinguished a.nd valuabk* ekanents 
of our Indian Army in their jH’oixM* (U*dt‘r ; a.ud 
it was to be hoped that oiu' result (jf the us«’ of 
Ijidian t rooj>s in Furojiea.ti war woukl be to bring 
home to th<‘ jh’itish public that, the Indian Army 
<lid not entir(‘ly consist of tjie (birkba with a 
Sikh shadow, but. that, lU'Xt to tla' Sikhs, the 
Punjabi Musnhna-ns deserv(‘d the highest, place* 
in our (\ste(‘m and gratitude*. 

Not tar be‘iiind the* Bunjabi Musulmans an 
accurate* juelge of tjie^ lighting value-s eif tlie-i 
native* factors of eiur lnelia.n Army wemlel 
preibably have* plju-e'el tJie* Patjians. 44a‘Se* - 
altheiugh Jiastily-raise'el l*{i.t}ian le*vie'S eliel gi*a.nd 
se*rvie*,e for us in the* Miitiu.N' AV(*re^ a e*om- 
parative*ly r<*cent a,eldition tei tJiee fighting 
strengtli e)f euir Inelian hanjiire*, re*pre*se*nling 
as the‘y eliel the graelual sprvad of British 
prestige*, anel the* influe*ne*e* e)f tJie* Indian rupe'e* 
ove*r tju* wilel fastne‘sse*s w4iie*h make* llie* natural 
fremtie*!' be*twee*n rnelia anel Afgha-nistan. 
Feninerly the* “(late* of Inelia” on tjie* N<>rth- 
We.*st Frontier use*d te) stanel ope*n fe>r anysulli- 
ciVully beeld anel powerful invjwle-r. Assyrians, 
Persians, (ire-e ks, Areibs, Afghans, Tartars, and 
eithers- -at le'ast thirty elistine*t invasions, all 
more or le*ss sue-cessful, e)f ne)rthe*ru India, 
be.*side*s innum(*rable^ jilundeuing forays, are 
re‘ce)rde*d in liisteu-y ; but, altjiemgh it is true 
that, wiie*n this gre'at wur broken e)ut. in Fure)p(*, 
tjie Patlian still founel Jiis sjieirtest emt to 
we*a.lth anel honeiur through Miej roe*ky dctile*s 
be*twe'e‘n B(*sliawar and Kabul, it was einly 
as a re.'trruit fen* our Army tjiat jie*. came*. W'itJi 
stre)ng fe*atures, whie*h suppe>rt jiis claim tei bo 
a de*.scendant of tlie leist tribe*S e)f Jsrae*!- — 
a claim almost substantiate*d, toe), by the fao^- 
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that )iim iiainos romiiidiMl us j’.lways of t)io Old 
TostaiiK'iit, as Jsh^ik (Isafic), Yakub (J{i(^ob), 
Yusuf (Josopli), arid so on -tlio wild Pathari 
was a v<‘ry urik. ni])t and uucloan lookiuj^ 
porson. Mut, ou tJio otluT baud, ho liad 
almost all the soldi rly virtiic^s in a iiij^h deuroc. 
JFo was a bo,d c lu lay -one of tjio worst -but 
a fj^ood friend ; and his rc'cord in Ihitish service 
was splendid, botli for dare-devil tlasli and 
(lo^jjjed enduriuiee. was the ideal skir- 

mislKT in dillieiilt eounlry. His lanj^uaj^e was 
the guttural but easily-learnt Pushtu, and in 
reli^ioji lie was a ^lahomt^dan of the most 
hi.nati(^al kind, lie was a sliar]) wc'apon 
whi<0i iK'eded careful handling ; but a Hritisli 
oHiecs' wjio knew liow to handle liis J^athans 
would b(‘ followi'd eju'erfully to deatli any- 
wh(*r(\ 

From tile l*alhans, whose V(Ty name con- 
jured u]) juemories of all tlui storjny history 
of our liard-fought North-West<TU Frontier of 
If alia., t)u‘ mind’s eye naturally travelled 
<lown tlia.t frontier to tJu^ land of the Palueliis, 
ineri'a-singly employed in our frc ntier I ne. 
Iler(‘, too, tile mountain barrier was pi(‘re<Hl by 
j)asses wjiieli lead from Afglianistan to India; 
but (‘ompan'd witli th(‘ stormy torrent by wliieli 
our military jHisition at Ik’sjiawar, witli its 
flying buttress in tlie AH Masjid Fort, Juul so 
often btM'ii sjiaken, tjie stri'am of litful huma.n 
traflie whieji ilowi'd slowly j)a.st our Qu<*tta 
Stronghold migjit be rega.rd(‘d a.s a, jM'aeeful 
ba-ekwater ; a,nd to some (‘xtent this was rt'/ksited 
in tile character of tjie native troojis, I5a.lucliis 
and HraJiuis, whicii wo derive from this region. 
Devout, but not fanatical, Maliornedatis, they 
mad(* cheiTV, tough, and courttMius warriors, 
serving always with credit to us and to them- 
selves. Fine, well-Set-uj) men, tJie J3alucliis 
always made a good sliow among other troops ; 
and they were jus usc'ful in the field Jis jimenablo 
in cjintoiunents. 

Turning now to the .Hindu ngimiaits, we 
come at once to an element wjiich, for exju^tly 
o])pt>site r<‘a,sous, needt'd as ciir«‘ful haiulling 
JUS the fiercely fanatical ]\loslejns of the North- 
West Front i(T. 'I’he leiuiing infantry regiment 
on the Indian Army list was the 1st Hrahmans, 
aiul Die llrd rt'gimtait was Hrahman also. Tlicse 
Ih’ahmans are Hindus of tlie Hindus, so fen(T*d 
round with Jioly cash' restrictions that 
it wjus higji testimony to the sympathetic 
skill of our military administnition that 
tlu'se fine old regiments still ri*tjiined their 
pride of place ifi the Army List. It was not 
too much to say tluvt if by any mischance in 
peace the men of a Hrahman regiment and a 
l*athan regiment were loft together without 


any control there would not be a man left 
fdive in the weaker corjis, whichever that niigJit 
be, on the following diiy. War makes largo 
differences, of coiu'se, for Hralunans and Pathans 
jiro both human and both soldiers at heart ; 
but jigainst the extended employment of the 
very higliost Hindu castes always had to be set 
the dinicultios whic^h religious restrictions im- 
]K>sed upon thorn. Novortheless, the Hrahnuins 
luid done good service, hotii in Afghanistan 
jM.d Burma. 

Other high-(*{iste Hindus who supplied our 
Indijxn Army w itli splendid Hghtiiig mon wore 
the K{ij])nts and the Mahrattas. Botli names 
loom large in tlio liistory of Lndiji ; and pro- 
bably tliere wjis no living race of men who had 
more nuison to bo proud of their lineage than 
th(i Hjij])uls. 'I’hoir very fuime meant “ of 
Royal blood,” jirid in no community luid the 
pride of Jinctvstry worktsd si) strictly to keep the 
blood puro from ago to iigo. The story of 
Chitor, where tlie bckviguered Hfijputs killed all 
their wives and eliildreii and perished, fighting, 
to a man tbems(H\ (>s I’atlKT thjiri give a Raj])ul, 
princess as wife to Akbar, tlio mighty Moslem 
Emperor of Delhi, makes one of the bloodiest 
and most glorious pages iu the history of the 
workl's chivalry ; and the modern. Rajput, 
altheugb he miglit l)o only a foot, soldier in our 
Indian Army, wjis instinct with Die spirit of his 
I’Jiee. (Jreal credit might, our goxernment of 
India Like from the fact tJiat (lie oklest of our 
Rjijpul regiments, the Dneen’s Own Rajputs, 
still held its place as the second corps of inhmtry 
in (ho Indian Army List. High-caste Hindus, 
proud, pure-blooded wiiiTiors, the Rajputs were 
not men w hom we might fear (o phiee before 
the most determined Fnropeaii foe, if caste 
rest ri< l ions could be observi'd unbrokou. 

Much tiiat lias boiai said of tlie Hraliniaiis 
and Rajputs a:p])Iies to (he Mahrattas, wJio wore 
also Hindus and inclined to he fjinatieal in all 
matters affecting their caste Jind creed. This 
was the natural result of their history of almost 
eeasi^loss w'arfare> against Alahomedaii invatlers. 
Holding their moiintaiu strongholds of the 
Western (lhauts against all assailants ‘ and 
oecu})ying tlie plains on either side of the great 
hills, t he .Mahrattas were a power to be reckoned 
with in t he dost inies of J ndia ; and our ^Mahratta 
wars wt-sre protracted, ditlieult, and costly. 
Nowv in our service, those liigh -spirited 
mountaineers, alt liough not greiit in stature, nor 
thick -sot in physique, made \ery tough, good 
fighters. 

Of the remaining Hindu elements in our 
Indian Army, only tw’o need bo mentioned. 
The Madrasis, natives of the Madras province. 
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\\ero a dwindling factor. Jntolligent and woil- 
fducatod as a cLass, they had impiM^ssod many 
of tlioir British officors with ahighsenso of their 
vaino as (igliting inon ; but this o])inion had not 
l)Oon rofloctod in the military policy of tlu^ yonrs 
boforo the war. ft was only natural that 
oilicers who had dov^oted their liv('s to |)er- 
focting a regiment should take a pri<l<» ifi its 
merit ; and in no service in the world, perhaps, 
was this tendency more marked tlijin among tlie 
British oilicca's of the Indiaii Army, who wer^^ 
entnistod with materia) which varied in every 
detail. Jlonce it arose that i\\v “ shop " 
talk of a British oHicca' of a (hirkha battalion 
was often almost intok'rable to oflicers of other 
units ; whik^ t In'* nicknauu^ of ota-i brilliant, 
frontiia* corj)s as “(Jod's Own (luid(‘s" is tdo* 
((iient of t he mental suffta ing which a. mixe^d mt^ss 
had ofli>n endured wlnai a?i otliccM* (d* th(‘ (hiides 
was fairlv started talking alioiit his men. So 
the Madrasi si'poy ha.d enthusiastic didendia's 
of his reputation as a fighting man ; but, even 
if all tha.t his apologists said wa.s tru(‘, it coukl 
not' be sugg('ste‘l that in finding mor<‘ room 
for the Dogra th(' Ai“my suCfeiH'd by the loss 
of the Mjwlrasi. For the Dogra., who was a.lso 
a high-caste Hindu, hik'd three entire* iM'giments, 
besides “class” s(|uadrons or eompa,nies of 
nijiny others. He was th<* typical stalwart 
yeoma,n of the* Ihinjab, reeruit('d from tlu* 
sub-Tlimalaya.n rc'gions of the \(»rt h-west. 
Like the Mahrattas, tlu* Dogras had reta.iiu‘d 
their spirit as fighting Hindus by constant 
contact with Moluinu'dan iK'ighbours ; btit their 
Hinduism was not. fanatical. In many re- 
spects they -resembled the Sikhs. Patient as 


their own bullocks under hardship, they were 
sturdy and manly, courteous and brave. Ber- 
ha.])s it was the wide horizon of the Bun jab 
{)lains and thes community of interests which 
must be felt by all dw('lk*rs then*in, who w(*r(* 
equally at tlu* mercy of the w('ather which Hod 
s<*nds to tlu'ui, tha.t had given to the Ihinjabis, 
wlietlu'r Musulma.n or Hindu, that l)roader 
sj)irit whi(*h ri'iidei-ed possible th(^ rise of the 
Sikh brotlu'ihood with its pure religion and 
high i(k'a.ls. How'(‘V(‘r this may b<*, it is c(*rtain 
that in tlu* J)ogra,s of tlu* Punjab w(' had a. 
Hindu factor of gr(*at milita-i’y value, resembling 
in nia.ti\' ways tha.t of their lU'ighbours, tlu* 
Punjahi .Musidmans. 

From this brief !'(‘vi(*w' of the materials from 
which our nalivi* India.n Arm\' was drawn 
weea.n se(‘lha,t it was eonipos(*d of |)ur(*-l>lood(»d 
races with fighting traditious, of ])rov('d service, 
aiul splendid conduct in tlu* fit'kl, in ('\u'rv 
way w<ath\ to lu* welcomed as comra.des by 
tile British troops who wi're to ser\(‘ with 
tlu'iu against flu* King- I'aiiperor's eiu'iuies. 
\V(‘ can also see that those upon wJiom tlu* duty 
h‘11 of si'k'cting Indian units to s('r\e with our 
ow n J'lxped it ionary h’orei* in kairopi* laid an 
invi<lious a.nd diriiciilt task. Not <»nly wa.s 
then* rniharnfs dv rnhvi^.si's in the wi<k* range 
of varying uu'rits to be eonsi(k*red ; but th(*n* 
were a.lso tin* pra.ctical obslaek's, much gn*ater 
in tlu* ease* of s«>me units than of oth(*rs, of 
bringing into the close* cohesion n(*(*i*ssa,i‘y foi* 
dista,nt s<‘r\ ice the mi\(*d for(*(* selei'ted. This 
difVu’ulty was not Icsseiu'd by flu* na.tura,! desire 
cif the authorities to I’ccognize tlu* self-sacr'ilic- 
ing lova.lt\' of tlu* j*uk*i*s of the Native* St at es 
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by giving to their Imperial Service TroopH a 
chance of distinction l)y the side of our own 
regiments on European service. In our native 
infantry regime^nts each battalion liad from 
thirteen to fifteen Britisli officers in addition 
to sixteen nativ^e olfieers, whereas tlie Im- 
perial Service Corps of the Native States were 
commanded (entirely by native officers with 
British advisers only. Althougli the troops 
themselves might fairly be described fvs crack 
corps, the want of Britisli officers would un- 
doubtedly bo felt in employment on any largo 
scale in Europe. Th(' readiness of the Imjierial 
Service Troops, howev(;r, to fall into line for 
the defence of the Empire wixs fine evidence 
of the status which our British Government 
of India occupied in the native mind ; and ev^en 
in the case of our own Indian troops it must 
always be remembered that the best native 
soldiers, espeH'ially in the cavalry, did not 
really serve for thc'ir pay, but, as befits men 
of good family, for military honour. 

Another point to be renuanbered in con 
nexion with the Indian Army is t hat it could not 
have furnished a complete field force of natives 
alone. So far as the cavalry and infantry are 
coiicerm‘d the native regiments mights always 
be trust<‘d to give a good account of them* 
selves, even without any “ stiffening ” of 
British troops ; but th(^ instinct of self-pre- 
servation, engendered in the mind of British 
rul(TS in India through the expcTience of the 
Mutiny, insisted upon the jiaramount necessity 
that artillery in India shall be entirely in 
British hands. There were indeed twelve 
mountain batti'rics, in which s(T\ico is so 
popular, especially among the Sikhs, that they 
could always command n'cruits of exceptifinal 
physique and the highest quality, with the 
result that in our frontiiT wars the little guns 
were always s('r\(*d to tlu^ admiration of all 
beholders; but with this exception there were 
no native gunners in India. Horse, lield, and 
garrison artilli'ry were .soU'ly British. 

In any ca,se, t herefore, a force in which Indian 
troops werc^ included must necessarily have 
been a composite force, although in the thirty 
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nihe regiments of cavalry and 1!U) regiments 
of infantry, in addition to the mixed Corps of 
Guides and the t(>n regiments of Gurkha 
Rifles, there was ample material from which 
to select as fine a contingtmt of the two arms 
as any general officer could dtvsire to command. 
The real dilliculty was to make the selection 
and at the sfime time to remember the claims 
of the loyal Native States, and to disappoint 
the legitimate ambitions of the bulk of the 
eagcT troojis as little as might be. And of 
course only those to whom th(5 task was given 
were cognisa-nt of all the circ’urnstances which 
influenced the selection. It was nvKle with 
a care ap[)ropriate to th() occasion ; for the 
occasion was the .most momentous which had 
occurred in the history of the Indian Army -- 
momentous not only for that /\i’my or for India, 
but also for the world at large, as definitely 
erasing the “ colour lino ” in war. 




CHAPTER X. 


THE RALLY OF THE EMPIRE. 

Moral as well as Material Support — Opinion in Canada and Australt.\ — The King's 
Message to the Dominions-^Epfect op Sir Edward Grey’s Speech — The Canadian and 
South African Press— The King’s Second Mess-miej to the Dominions — ‘Eoyalty of India 
—Lord Mahdinge s Speech in Counciij — Indian Kuling Princes’ Offers ok Men, Personal 
Service, and Money' — Statement in Parliament — The King -Emperor’s Message to India 
— ^The Empire United. 


I MPORTANT as were the offers of help, 
both of men and of provisions, which the 
Self-Governing Dominions ami tl\o Indian 
Empire made to the Mother Country 
almost immediately after the outbreak of the 
war, the knowledge t/hat those great daugliter- 
nations were morally convinced of the justice' 
of the Britislj cause was a factor of oven 
more far-rcaehing importance. Great as was 
(he necessity of organizing and expanding 
the Imperial forces, and thus creating 
an extra army or armies to reinforce 
the British Expoditiimary Fonu) in France, 
iirgiHit as was the need of taking advant- 
age of the prompt offers of help which 
came from all parts of the Empire, the necessity 
of convincing the Self-Governing Dominions 
and the Empire at largo of the righteousm'«s 
of the cause for which Great Britain was 
fighting was more imperative still. For in the 
long run the consciousness of the justico of 
the principles for which a people is fighting 
alone can ensure the massing of material force 
siilTicient to secure material victory. 

Evidence that the case for Great Britain 
was fully understood and thoroughly 
approved, not only by our own peoples 
but by the bulk of the neutral States of the 
world, was not long in presenting itself. The 
Dominions as a whole had satisfied themselves 
fihat the British cause was just before Sir 
Edward Grey had made it plain by his speech 
of August 3 that the British Government had 

VoL. I. — Part 5. 


done everything short of sacrificing the honour 
of the country to avoid war. In the words 
of Sir Richard McBride, the Premier of British 
Columbia, “ Should it unfortunately develop 
that Great Britain is comjielled to engage in 
hostilities, Canada will automatically bo at 
war also ” ; while in Australia Mr. Fisher, 
the ex- Prime Minister, declared, “ Should 
honoiu* tlemand the MothiT (k^untry to take 
part in hostilities, Australians will stand 
beside her to the last man and ( he lust shilling.** 
These sentinuTits found ex[)ression in the offers 
of help of nu'n and material which have beem 
described in ])rece(ling ehay)t(a\ To those 
offiTs tlu^ King replied })y a message lo the 
Overseas Dominions : — 

I desire to express to my poople of the 
Overseas Dominions with what appreciation 
and pridc» I have received tlio messages 
from tJuiir njspective Govornments during 
the last few days. 

These spontaneous assurances of their 
fullest support recall to mo the gimerous, 
self-sacrificing hii)) given by them in tho 
past to tlic^ Mother Coimtry. 

I shall be sbrengtlienod in tho discharge 
of tho great ros])ousibility which rests upon 
me by the confident belief that in this time 
of trial my Ihnpiro will stand luiitod, calm 
resolute, trusting in God. — G eorge R.I. 

Sir Edward Grey’s speech produced its 
inevitable effect throughout tho Empire. In 
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the words of Sir .James Wliitnoy, the Premier 
of Ontario : 

The momentous crisis wo ar<i now facing 
makes it plain what r'aMada^s conrso must 
bo. That course is to exert our whole 
strengtli and ])owei at once on behalf of thci 
Kmpiro. 1 know my fell<jw Canadians too 
wi‘ll to doubt they will respond with en» 
thusiastic loyalty to the appeal. Sir Robert 
Rordf^u has all ('anad;i, bidiind him if steps 
must be taken to join in fighting the Empire's 
hjittles, becaus(^ tlie conR^st is forced upon 
(heat Britain. It is om- contest as much as 
hers, and upon the issue of events de])ends 
our na(.iona.l existence. Xiax^r bc^fon^ in our 
history has th(< ca.ll to duty and lu>uour 
been so clear and impta‘a.f.i\'(», a.nd Canada 
will neither (juail nor falter at the test. 
l’h(^ British Covernment have done every- 
(iiing possible to avoid w\‘ir and sought peace 
with an earn<*stness worthy of n^sponsible 
stat(‘smen. But a dishonourable p(«u*o would 
j)ro\<^ disastrous to the Empire. We should 
b(^ unworthy of the blood that runs in our 
\eins if wo sought to avoid a.n inevitable 
conflict. J rejoice at the cviden(.*os of Imperial 
unity dis()layed on all sides, and if our cause 
is to jireserve lib(‘rty and to resist unjust 
aggression, it wall o\mk(^ all that is best and 
noblest in the Canadian cliaracter. 

Not the least roniarkablo of the utterances 
of the Dominion statesmen w^as that of Ceneral 
Botha, fourteen yc^ars before the ablest and the 
most dreaded < f the Boer leaders. Tn tlie course 
of a speech delivia’ed on Sojitember 9, he said 
that at the reqiu^st of the Imperial Covernment 
his Covernment had decided to undertake opera- 
tions in Cerman Soutli-West Africa. Then ho 
continiu'd - 

9"hore could only bo ono reply to tho Im- 
perial Cox’crnment’s request. There wwe 
many in South Africa wdio did not recognize 
tho tremendous soriousno.s.s and groat possi- 
bilities of this w^ar, and .some thought that the 
storin did not threaten South Africa. 'J’his 
was a most narrow-minded conception. Tho 
Em])iro was at war; consequently South 
/\fiica was at war with the conunon enemy. 
Only" tw'o paths wen^ optm — the path of faith- 
fulness to duty^ iind honour and the jiath of 
disloyalty and dishonour. A characteristic 
(»f the South African ])eople was their liigh 
sense of honour, and tluiy w'ould maintain 
their n'putatioii for honoiuable dealing 
unlariiisht'd. 'J'o forget their loyalty to the 
Em])ire in tliis hour of trial would bo .scanda- 
lous and .shameful, and would blacken South 


Africa in tho eyes of the whole world. Of 
this South Africans wore incapable. 

They had endured some of the greatest 
sacrifices that could be demanded of a people, 
but tliey had ahvays kept boforo them ideals 
founded on Christianity, and never in their 
darkest days liad they sought to gain their 
ends by treasonable means. Hie path of 
treason w^a.s an unknown path to Dutch end 
lOiiglisli alike. Their duty and their conscience 
alik^ bade them bo faithful and true to tho 
Imperial Government in all respects in tliis 
hour of darkiK^ss and trouble. That wos tho 
altitude of tlio Union Goveriimeut ; that was 
the attitude of the people of South Africa. 

Nor was tVie Press of the Dominions loss em- 
phatic ill the position it assumed. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities tho Toronto Globe said : - - 

Of oii<‘ (lung let th(*iv 1)0 no cavil or (iiiestion ; if it 
moans wai’ for (Jroat Brihiin, it moans war also for 
Caiuula. If it moans w'a.r for Camilla it moans also 
till? union of Canadians for t-ho dofonco of Canada, for 
thiL' ma,in1<*juinco of t-ho Km [tiro’s iutogrit-y, and for 
the prosorvalion in tho world of Groat Hrilain’s 
idoals of democratie govovnmont and life, 

wliile an article in the Cape Times after the 
publication of Sir Edward Grey's speech gave 
a fair example of tho effect of that utterance 
in tho South African Union : — 

VVe shall tight to save Europo from the throatonod 
tyn*aimy which has troubled lier peace since the 
Gorman Empire w"as tirst founded upon blood and 
iron, to guard for ourselves and for those who have 
put their trust in us tho lu'ritagc of frei'doin, and, 
above all, to redeem the solemn pledges given many 
yeais ago tliat the might of Hritain should be intcr- 
posi^d to shield the weaken* nations of AVestern Europe 
against aggression. Never did a nat ion go into war 
in a cause biitter fitted to draw togi't hin* the jit'oples 
tluit have learnt to know liberty under the Hritish 
Fl.ag . . . Britain has stood for peace until the 

arrogance and madness of the German Emperor 
have forced the sword into her hand, (jlermany h.as 
deliberately takmi tin? roU: of international highway- 
man, and the highw'aynian, sooner or later, meets his 
deserts. 

The sontimoiits felt by the whole Empire 
w^ere finely expressed in the further message 
wdiich tho King issued to tlic^ (Jovernments 
and peo])le of his Self-Governing Dominions : — 
During the past few weeks tlio peoples 
of My whole Empire at llomc^ and Over- 
sciis have moved with orii) mind and pur- 
pose to (confront and overtlirow an un- 
]>araUelod assault iqxju the continuity of 
civilization and the poaco of mankind. 

Tho calamitous conflict is not of My 
seeking. My voice has been Cfust through- 
out on the side of pcacix My Ministers 
earnestly strove to allay tho causes of strife 
and to appease differences with which My 
Empire was not concorrurd. Had I stood 
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SIR PERTAB SINGH, 
the Veteran of the Indian Expeditionary Force. 

[Lafayette. 

aside when, in defiance of pledg('s to whicli 
My Kingdom was a party, the soil of HtUgiiim 
was violated and her cities laid desolate, 
when tlie very lif<' of the French nation was 
threatened witli extinct ion, I sliould liave 
sacrificod My liononr an'J given to destruction 
the lih(‘rties of My ICm[)ire and of nianlvind. 
1 rejoice that evi‘ry part of the JOmpire is 
with me in tins decision. 

Paramount regard for treaty faitli and 
the pledged word of rnU'rs and peoples is 
the common heritagti of Groat Britain and 
of tlie Em]jire. 

My peoples in the Self-Governing Do- 
minions have shown beyond all doubt 
that they wholeheartedly endorse the grave 
decision which it was necessary to take. 

My personal knowledge of the loyalty 
and devotion of My Oversea Dominions 


had led me to expect that they would cheer- 
fully make the great efforts and bear the 
groat sacrifices which the present conflict 
entails. The full measure in which they 
have placed their services and resources at 
My disposal fills me with gratitude, and I 
am proud to be able to show to the world 
that My Peoples Oversea are as determined 
os the People of the United Kingdom to pro- 
secute a just cause to a successful end. 

The Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and the Dominion of 
New Zealand have placed at My disposal 
their naval forces, which have already 
rendered good service for the Empire. 
Strong Expeditionary forces are being pre- 
pared in Canada, in Australia, and in New 
Zealand for service at the Front, and the 
Union of South Africa has released all British 
Troops and has undertaken important mili- 
tary responsibilities the discharge of which 
will be of the utmost value to the Emi)ire. 
Newfoundland has doubled the numbers 
of its braiujh of the Royal Naval Reserve 
and is sending a body of men to take part 
in the operations at the Front. From the 
Dominion and Provincial (governments of 
Canada large and welcome gifts of suj)pliea 
are on tlieir way for the use both of My 
Naval and Military forc.os anil for the relief 
of the distress in the United Kingdom which 
must inevitably follow in tlio wake of war. 
All parts of My Oversea Dominions liave thus 
demonstrated in the most unmistakable 
manner the fundamental unity of tlie Empire 
amidst all its diversity of situation and 
circumstance. 

(JE0H(;E R.I. 

Even more striking and not less spent ancons 
wore the expressions of passionate loyalty to the 
Throne and Empire which came from India. 
Assurances of Indian support w^ere unanimously 
forthcoming, and as early as August (1 Tlie 
Times Correspondent in Bombay was able to 
announce that the military Princes of India 
had placed the whole of their resources at the 
disposal of the Emperor. Later on in the 
Viceroy’s Council Lord Ilardinge, speaking 
of the ernploymont of the Indian Army in 
the War, said : — 

It was, moreover, with confidence and 
pride that I was ablo to olYer to his Majesty 
the first and largest military force of British 
and Indian troops for service in Europe that 
has ever left the shores of India. I am con- 
fident that the honour of this land and of the 
British Empire may be safely entrusted to 
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our bravo soldiorw, and that they will acquit 
thoinsolvos nobly and over inaiiitaiu ihoir 
high traditions of military chivalry and 
courage. To llie people of India I would 
say at tliis time, let us display to tlio world 
an attitude of unity, of self -sacrifice, and of 
unswerving confidence under all circumstances 
in the justice of our cause and in tho assur- 
ance tliat God will defend tho right. 

A summary of tho various offers of service, 
money, and so fortli made by the rulers of tho 
native Statiis was given in a telegram from 
tho Viceroy dated Sopt ember 8, whicli was 
read by Lord Crewe in the House of Lortls, 
and by Mr. Charles lloberts, IJnder-Secrctary 
of Slate for India, in the House of Commons 
on September 9 : — 

Following is a summary of offers of ser* 
vice, money, &c., made in India to tho 
Viceroy. Tho Kulers of the Native States 
in India, who nmnber nearly seven hundi'cd 
in all, have witli one accord rallied to tho 
defence of the lOmpiro and offered their 
personal services and tho n^sources of 
their States for tho war. From among 
tho many Princes and Nobles who have 
volunteered for active service, the Viceroy 
has selected tho Chiefs of Jodlipur, Bikanei, 
Kishangarh, Rutlarn, Sachin, Patiala, Sir 
Pertab Singh, Regent of Jodhpur, tho Heir 
Apparent of Bhopal, and a brother of tho 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar, together with 
other cadets of noble families. The veteran 


Sir Portal) would not bo dt^niod his right to 
servo tho King-Kmporor in spite of his 
scN'onty years, and his no])how, tho I^Iaharaja, 
who is but sixteen years old, goes with him. 

All those have, with the Commander- 
in Cliit'f’s approval, already joined the 
Lxpeditionarv Forces. Tho Maharaja of 
Gwalior and tlu* Chiefs of Jaora and Dholpuf 
together with tho Hoir-Ap])art'nt of Palanpur 
were, to thoir groat n'grot, prevc'ntod from 
leaving their States. Twenty-seven of tho 
larger States in India maintain Imperial 
Service 'IVoops, and tho s('rv ices of every 
corps wero imm»'<lia.tely ])laeed at the dis- 
])osal t)f tlu-! ( Jovi'rnment of India on tho 
outbreak of war. 'The Viceroy has aee(‘j)ted 
from twelve States eontingents of cavalry, 
infantry, sappers, Jind transport, besidc's a 
camel corps from Bikaner, and most of them 
liavo already embarked. As ]>artieular in- 
slan(‘(‘.s of geiK'rosity and ea.g('r loyalty ot 
tlie Cliids tho following mny bo (jiiotod : — 
Various Durbars havo eornbinod togoth<?r to 
])rovido a liospitjil sliip to bo <?allod 'The 
Loyalty for tho uso of tho lOxpt^ditionary 
Forces. Tho TNlaluiraja of M>soro has placeil 
Rs.50 lakhs at tlu^ disposal of the GoverumtJnt 
of India for expemdituro in conin^xion with tho 
lOx pedit ionary I'orce. 

Tho Chief of Gwalior, in addition to 
sharifig in the expenses of the hospital ship. 
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tlid kloil of wliii-li was originated with liimsoU 
and tlu' H(‘Lnim of Hlioi'al, has offered to 
jilact* I'lrgo sums of jiHUiey ad. tlio disposal of 
llm (i!overiirne?it of India and to pro- 
vide thousands of hors<'s as remounts. 
I<"roin liolairu in tla' Funjah and J..as 
Ik'la and Kalah in Haluehistan come offers 
of eamels with di-iver.s, to Ix' supplieil 
and maintained by the (diiefs and vSardars. 
S(*\(‘im1 chiefs lia.v<' offered to raise' additional 
troops bar military service should they bo 
re'epiirt'd, and donations to the Indian Ih’liel 
.Fund ha.ve poured in from all -State's. 'Pho 
IMaharaja of He'wa Ims ollta’eel his tre)ops, 
his tre'asury, a.nd ewa'n his private* jew’e*lry 
for the sen’vice^ of the King-Kmperor. In 
iidditieai to contributions to the Indian 
Fund se)me Chiefs — neime'ly, tlioseof Kashmir, 
Ihindi, Orchha, emd (Uvalie^r and rnele)re- ^ 
luive alse) give^n levrge sums to the' iVince of 
W'ale 's’s Fund. 

Tlie iNIaharaja ed’ Kiislunir. not ceantonf. 
with snbH’ribing himself to the Indian Fund, 
preside'd at a me*e‘ting e)f 20,000 pceiple held 
recently at Srinagar and delivorexl a stirring 
speech, in re^spenvso to which large subscrip- 
tions wore collect od. 


Maharaja ITolkar offers, free of charge, all 
horses in his State Army wliich may bo 
suitable for Gov'orriment purposes. Horses 
iiLse) olTercd by Nizam’s Government, by 
Jamnagar, and other Bombay States. Every 
Chief in tho Bombay Presidency has placed 
tho rf'sourcos of his State at the disposal 
of Government, and all have made contribu- 
tions to the Belief Fund. 

Loyal messages and offers also received 
from Mehtar of Chitral and trilies of Khybor 
Agency as well as Khyber Rifles. 

Letters have been received from tho most 
remote States in India, all marked by doo[) 
.sincerity of desire tn render some assistance, 
liowever luimble, to the British Government 
in its hour of need. 

Last, but not least, from beyond the 
borders of India have been received g<aierous 
offers of assistance from tho Nepal Durbar ; 
the military resources of the State have been 
placM'dat tho disposal of tho British Govern- 
ment, and the Prime IVIinister has offered 
a smn of Rs.J lakhs to tho Viceroy for the 
purchase of machine guns or field equipment 
for British Gurkha Regiments proceeding 
overseas, in addition to large donations from 
his j)rivato purso to tho Prince of VV'ales’s 
Fund and the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 

To tho 4th Gurkha Rifk's, of which the 
Prime Minister is honorary Colonel, tho 
Prime Minister has offered iis.JO.OOO for tho 
purchase of inaclfmt) guns in the event of 
their going on servicjo. The Dalai Lama 
of Tibet has offered 1,000 Tibetan troops 
for service under tho British Government, 
iris Holiness also slates that I..anu\s in- 
numerable throughout length and bnuidth 
of Tibet are offering prayers for success of 
British Army and for happiness of souls of 
all victi ms of war. 

The same spirit has prevailed throughout 
British India. Hundreds of telegrams and 
letters received by Vi(;(^roy expressing loyalty 
and desire to servO Government either in tlu^ 
field or by cooperation in India. Many 
hundreds also received by local administra- 
tions. They come from communities and 
associations, religious, political, and social, 
of all classes and creeds, also from individuals 
offering their resources or asking for oppor- 
tunity to prove loyalty by personal s(^rvico. 
Following may be mentioned as typical 
examples - 

The All India Moslem League, the Bengal 
Presidency ^loslein League, the Moslem 
Association of Rangoon, the Trustees of the 
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Aligftih College, the Behar Provincial Moslem 
Beague the Central National INlahoincdan 
Association of Calcutta, the Khoja Coin- 
nuniity, and other followers of Aga Khan, 
the Punjab Moslem League, ISIahoiuedans of 
Kastern Bengal, Citizens of Calcutta, ^Madras, 
Rangoon, and many other cities, Behar 
Landholders’ Association, Madras Provincial 
Congress, Taluqdars of Oudh, Punjab Chiefs’ 
Association, United Provinces Provincial 
Cmigrcss. Hindus of the Punjab Chief Khalsu 
Diwan representing orthodox Sikhs, Ihilira 
Community of Bombay, Parsec Community ol 
Pombay. 

Delhi ]\Iedical Association offer field 
hospital that was sent to Turkey during 
Balkan War ; 13ongalee students offer 
I'uthusiastio services for an ambulance corps, 
and there w^ere many other offers of medical 
aid ; Zemnidars of Madras havt» offered oOl) 
horses, and among other jiractierd steps 
taken to assist Covernmi'iit may ho noted 
the holding of moetiugs to alley pimie, keep 
down prices, and maintain public coidi- 
ilonce and credit. Generous contributions 
have poured in from all quarters to Imperial 
Indian Belief Kui.d. 

These great and splendid ofha’s of service 
^^(‘r(‘ ackiiowlodg(‘d by the King-Kmperor in the 
following terms : — ■ 

To tlic J^rinc(‘S and Pcopl(‘S of ]My 
Jiulian Kmjiire : 

Among the many incidents that }iav»‘ 
marked the unanimous iqirising of the* 
populations of My Empire in (k’fence of 
its unity and integrity, nothing has mover 


me more than the passionate aevotion to 
My Throiu* expressed both by My Indian 
subjects, and by the Feudatory Princes 
and the ruling (’hiefs of India, and their 
prodigal offers of tiieir lives and their rc- 
soure(‘s in the cause of tlie Realm. 'I’lieir 
oiu‘-voieed demand to be foriMuost in the 
conflict has touclu'd iny heart, and has in- 
spired to tlio higliest issues the lovo and 
devotion wliich, as 1 well know% have ever 
linked My Indian subjects and ISIyself. 
1 recall to mind India’s gracious message 
to the British nation of good will and 
tellowship which gret'tcd my return in 
F(‘briiary, 1912, after tln^ solemn cere- 
mony of My Coronation Durbar at Didhi, 
and I And in this hour of trial a full harvo,st 
and a noble fultilmciib of tlje assuraiico 
given by you that tlio dc'stiiiies of Great 
Britain and India are indissolubly linked, — 
G FORGE R.T. 

It is unnecessary to dwi'll u])on tlu^ treim^nd- 
ous signilieanee . of lliese doeimuaits. Tlio 
British Empire went to war for justice, nuTcy, 
and right eousn(‘ss, knowing lliat- thost't grt‘at 
prineij)l<'s of human gov('rmuent wore not 
merely endors(‘d by its unitc'd eons(‘i(‘nee hut 
tha.t in lialia not less than (isewlu'n' tla^v liad 
heiMi put. to the ])raetjeal proof and had not 
becMi found wanting. Indian loyalty owed its 
(‘xistenc(5 not only to the monarchic, instincts 
of its peoples and to thc'ir martial pride, hut to 
their gratitiide for the hein'Iits of British 
Gov(“rumeut and to th(‘ir detca-minal ion to 
uphold at all costs tlie I]mpiro to whir-h tlu'y 
w’cro so de(‘ply indebted. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE WAR AND FINANCE. 


Financtaf, Conditions whkn Wah Bhokk Got — Paris a Sourck of Weakness — Rise in Londoni 
Open Mark irr I )is(’orN'i’ JC vte — 1 1 eavv Borrowing from the Bank of Kngtand — Fait, in Paris 
(-HE gi iooN London Rise in New York Sterling Bate — Advance of J3ank Bate:— Clearing 
Banks Dei ide to 1*aa' in No'I’es - Bank Ai’Plie:d to e'or Cold — Official Minimum Bight,. 
THEN Pen i’er ('ent. — Phe Banks I. ending Freely— Some Belief IOxperienced — The Pro- 
longed Hank JloLiDAY -'I'he Moratoru'm Act— The: 1)iffici;ltie:s of the Accepting lIorsEis - 
Small JL\nk Notes Issued —Laiuje (Jold Imtorts — Bank I^ate Five: per Cent. Money 
Market Still Dead^ — (Jovi-.rnment lfE:Lp— Bank Cuarante:ed Against Loss on Bills— Slow 
Bevival of ^loNEV Marke:t — j Prolong ATI ON of the Moratorium -Effects of the War 
ON Trade— ('learing JIouse JB:turns Greatly Be:du('e:i) — Big Drop in Imports and Exports 
— 'I'm: Stock 1c\< range- Collapse: oe' Marke:ts - 1*antc on the Continent — Closing of the 
'‘II cusi:” ( \)NTi NENT.SL HouRsios Ne:w York. 


S li\( E llu^ orid of tho Napoleonic War 
tlicn? has Ihm'ii no such general dis- 
tnrhanee to finaneo, conmiereo, and 
industry as resulted from tlie de- 
claration l)y Austria-Hungary of liostilitio.s 
against Scrvia on July 28. 'J’ho inoniciitous 
cliaractt'r of tliat dc'claration was ])crecivcd 
by evt'i'V hanker, merchant, and manufacturer 
in Europe, and althoiigli many business men 
found it hard to believe tliat tlie 'Priple Alliance 
and tlie Tripk' ]^'nt<*nte were on the evo of 
battle, a feeling of siek appri'hension at onee 
st'i/.ed on tlu^ consciousiu'ss of all. Those wlio 
took the most unfavourable view of tho political 
proba.biliti<*s were right, but even their pn^vision 
faih'd to foresee liow prompt and benumbing 
would be the effect, of the catastrophe on tlio 
world’s economic life. Tlio actual outbreak 
of tlio war, in wliieli live out of the six (Ireat 
Powers speedilv^ became involved, paralysed, 
and for the moment seemed, indeed, to have 
destroyed, tbeeoinplicatedand delicato economic 
organs of the world. These organs were not, 
of course, destroyed any more than a man’s 
lungs are destroNi'd when ho unwittingly 
walks into an atinosjilu'ro heavily charged 
witli carbonic acid gas ; hut they were rendered 
temporarily unable to perform their regular 


functions. In the case of an animal oppressed, 
with an excess of air for which its respiratory 
organs are unsuitod, death would follow 
promptly unless it were withdrawn from tho* 
baleful atmospliero. But modern conimunir 
ties of men whose coruplicatod economic- 
organisms liavo been paralysed by a reerudes- 
cenco of the semi-barbaric conditions createdi 
by a general European war can adopt measures 
for preventing a stoppage of the life of the- 
cominunity. 

The general financial condition of tho world’s- 
money markets was far from satisfac- 
tory wlion tho fear of war became definite 
on Tuesday, July 28. The condition of the- 
Paris markob was unusual. Until about three* 
^ ears before the war Paris had been a constant 
source of supiiort to JaruIoii and tho world’s 
money markets gonorally, because of the largo- 
amount of balances which Fron< h banking houses 
always had at their disposal, owing to the thrifty 
character of the French people and their 
readiness to bo led ns regards their invest- 
nuTits by the big French institutions. During 
this time, and especially since tho end of 
tho Balkan w'ars, those institutions heul 
become involved in financial commitments- 
abroad on so large a scale that Paris had. 
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little tree money for (inaiiciiig other places 
of business either ])y temporary advances or 
by taking up loans as an investment. During 
the year 19J4, liowever, Paris liad called in 
a groat deal of vs'hat was owing to it in 
various countries, and brought it homo in 
gold, so that the Dank of Franco was liottor 
supplied with the metal than any other country, 
except Kussia, a result winch, in view of the 
coming catastro])he, was certainly matter for 
congratulation. 

New York was in no condition to meet tlie 
heavy demands made on it from Europe, to 
which it was always indtdjted, o\ying to the 
enormous quantity of United States securities 
of all kinds held by Euro])ean ca})ita 
lists and investors, and the very largo 
credits always open hero and in l*aris 
for suj)})lying the requirements of Ameri- 
can residents and visitors in the Old World. Jn 
normal times this big liabilit y to Europe was 
kept within bounds by constant remittances, 
^•hiefly if) liondon, against oxi)orts of American 
profhiC(? whicli in tho , autumn assumed very 
largo diuK'nsions, owing to the marketing of 
the grain and cotton croj)s. The stability of 
tbo equilibrium, howov(M’, deporid(‘d on the 
readiiK^ss or abilit\' of J^iuropean holders 
(»f American securities to retain them. Tho 
ex(‘essive issu(5 by American railway and other 
companit^s of short-t(*rm nott^s, tie* bad 
state of affairs in IMexico, and the sudden 
<-ollapso of the St.. J^ouis and San Francisco 
railroad in the spring of It) FI, at a time when 
short-term and other securitic^s were Ixung 
issued too freely by Canadian and other 
borrowers, greatly injured the market for 
AnuTicaii issues, esj)ecially in J*aris, where 
the heading liouses were already beginning to 
feel over- loaded witli foreign issiu's of all 
kinds. Tlie nvsiilt was that Daris had for .sonu^ 
time IxH'n realizing its Ameri<;an .scauiritic^s and 
bringing tho money liome in gold. This 
mov^ement had Ixioii eHi)ecially conspieuous 
during tlie first six mouths of UM4, during 
whicli France imported £20, 48(1, 000 of “bullion 
and sjiecie,” tho hulk of which was gold, and 
e'xportcd £7,207,000, giving a net import of 
£19,189,000; the whole of this did not come 
from the United States, but a considerable 
proportion was receive ;d tlionce. 

On Saturday, July 25, the A astro -Hungarian 
flank raised its rate from four per cent, to five 
per cent. ; in t his comparative!}" modest manner 
the gigantic crisis first made itself felt. It 
was noticed that in spite of this rise the Yicnna 
<ixchange on London moved in favour cf the 
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latter place*, the di^(^ount rah' Iuto having 
risen shaiply close np to tl)e Ihuik of 
]']ng)and’ s oflicijil ininimnin, \\ih(0» was tlaai 
three ])crccnt.,as it luid been since .lannary 29. 

On IMonday, .luly 27, tiie Loudon iNloney 
Market Ix'gan to adopt the nu‘a.sures of dt'fcaice 
which luive usimlly heen found i‘ffeciive in Iho 
past at tiiiK's of diflicultx'. A])JU‘t from tlu^ 
portentous as))cct of fnn'ign politics jind the 
known finaneial diHicuIties in Paris juid (‘Ise- 
where, the situation hen* did not, nn tla* sur- 
face, suggest that anything extraordinary 
was about to occur, '^ria* Ikuik p(_)ssess('d, 
according to the n‘tiirn of ,Iut\' 22, a resei've of 
£29,297,tM)l), which, lliough souu'what- l«'ss than 
it liad ))een hop('d would )>e la id ou the eve of 
the August Hank Holiday, iva.s a)>out £1 500, 000 
hettcT than \\a.s held on .Iiily 29, 1919. The 
privahi iIc[)osits, tla^ variations in which w’ore 
a rough indication of tln^ magnitude of the 
ha-rduTs’ balances, w(‘re £42,185,000, a figure 
whicli, in normal cii‘cumsta.ri('(*s, riK'ans tliat 
(hc*so hahinccs an? aanple a.nd tha-l. tlu^ market 
should coiiscciucntly <*Hsy. N(‘V'crt]u^]css, 

on that Monday thi* market ratc's (»f disirount for 
two, three, and four months’ hills were 1 p(^r 
cent, and the- six months’ rate was ^ j)er 
ci'iit. above Saturday’s kwel. In otiier w’ords, 
tho market quotation was 1 per cent, over 
Bank rate, in spite of this high Iev(4 the 
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Paris ohoqiio* foil 3c. to 25f. 1 I Jc. Tlio clearing 
hanks called a good dc.al of rnoin\v from tho 
discounts ]ioiis(‘s, and the latter, of course, 
applied to tlni Ikink, which diii a large business, 
ehi('fly in sliort hills. Heavy calls from foreign 
hanks w(‘r<‘ also (‘xpca’ienei'd. 

On 3'uesda,y the inaiket, meaning (lie discount 
houses and hill brokers, again had money called 
from them, hut not to so large {in (extent, as on 
iMonday, and the applicjit ions to tlio Hank of 
England wen^ (ai ii siiialka’ sea,h\ Tt w tis noticed 
tliJit the calls of money pnxaMxh'd childly from 
the fori'ign hanks, and thiit the (‘xterinil 
clairaeter of th(' crisis w’as heiioming more 
rnjirk'cd, the most striking features being the 
unpn‘c(‘dented fall in the I*jiris cheipu* to 
2af. fie. jifter ortieisil liours Jind tlu^ (‘(pailly sur- 
prising ris<* in the New ^^)rk stiading exclamge 
to Jkt.t)3c.'|* owing to th(‘ diflieulty of insuring 
gold shijinuaits, which were much in demand 
owirig to th(^ dis}ipp(‘}ir}me,(‘ of ordinsiry means 
of remit taric(' to London from Nmv York. 
3'he dro > in the I’jiris niti' was pjirtly du(‘ to 
la.rg(^ Enaich sc'lling of s('curiti(‘s Ikm’c, the 
conlissc, or imolliciid bourse in Haris, Inang 
closed. 

On \V(‘dnesdav th(‘ situjition heeaiiK' viay 
much worsi', tJu' Austro -Uungarijiu Di'chinition 
of W{ir on Horviji having n'duec'd the M»»ney 

•'I’lii! tcini '* Paris clH’qno ” tin) rate of oxchanjce in ibe 

casn (if naVMU'nts at slahl, ns hv cIumhh*. 'I'lius the val.ie of liio 
sovcivijrn for siich nayinents fell fnan 2 j francs P, f centimes to 
2.) francs lU eenlimes. 

I In other words tlwi value in New Vorli of a sovereijrn in London 
rose to the e'eepf ionally lilyh Je\el of 4 dollars 1ft vcniH. 


Market to a condition of paralysi.*?. Diseoiml 
quotations wa*re nominal at 4J-5 per cent, for 
all dates, the applications to tho Bank were very 
large, a big total of sovereigns was withdrawn 
from the Jhink for the Continent and Egypt, and 
the Paris eiietpie fell below 2.5f. In these cir* 
c in n stances an immediatt^ adv'ance in the Hank 
rfite was inevitable. The following day, Tliurs- 
day, July 30, tho rate w^as r.aised from 3 to 4 
per cent., and the Jhmk of Frtince rate w^as 
raised from 3.1 to 4.1 per cent., while the Ikdgian, 
Swx'dish, and Sudss Slate banks tilso rai.sed 
their rates by 1 per cent. It w^as ev'ident that 
a furtluT Jidvance \vq)uld be necessiiry very 
soon, in \'it‘W of tlu^ fact tliat over £1,000,000 
in gold was withdnuvn on balance from the 
Hank for export. T]io Hank return ((kited 
the ])r(5vious d{iy, .July 20) wan of .a vctv unusual 
(.Ii5iracl('r, tjiough not unexjh'cti'd by tin* w'cll- 
informt'd. Its chief features were incrcjises 
of £13,075,000 in the “ otlier ” sc'curitk's, 
representing the jidditioiiJil aecommodation in 
loans and discounts furnished to tjie nuirkct 
by t)ie Hank, and £12,234.000 in the jfrivtito 
d(‘IK)sits, which iadi(*at(‘d that lUhirly jill tlu^ 
money borrowed by tlie nuirkf't w’jis still on 
tli(^ banlud's’ bjikinc'cs. 'Dna’i' w’^Jis 5i dc'cnqisi^ 
of £2,422,000 in the res('rve, of which a])out 
£1,000,000 w'as coin Jind notes taken out for 
internal purjfoses. which, though a good deal 
more than wjis withdrjiwn for holickiy puri)oses 
at the end of July, 11)13, wiis not coiisidon'd 
very surprising in view’ of the alarm duo to 
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tho political situation. T)ie drop in tlio pro- 
portion of tho rcsorvo to ourront liahilitie:# 
by 12| per cent, to 40 por cent., tho fact that 
nearly all tho Continental ('xohaiijj;os had 
heroine nominal, that tlio Paris cliOfpK^ was, 
in spite of a slight recovery, well belew 2r)f., and 
tliat, on the other hand, Xew York sterling was 
close on §5, all tended to show that tlu^ (inaneial 
and comnuTcial business of tlio wjiole world, 
already in a somcnvluit unc'omfortabU* stale 
liad received a blow during tlu; week from which 
an early recovery was not probables even in the 
event of a general Kuropi'an war being av(‘rti‘d^ 
During that week the Bank of Franee’s bidding 
td’ bills discounted inereasi'd by £Ih), 1 25,000, 
and as a rc'svdt of this additional jiid to tho 
j>ublic £20,851,000 of notes were withdrawn 
l)y t he Bank’s customers. Th('. Bank’s eurrent 
accounts (Paris and branches) were only 
inen‘}i,s(Hl v(a‘y slightly. 

Friday, July 31, was a day uiiexanipliMl in 
the history of tlie City as we and our fat tiers 
had known it. Soon after th(' eoniinenee- 
11 lent of busiiK'ss- a little la.t(T than 10 a. in. — 
rh(^ Stock Fxcha-ngi' was shut, by order of the 
committee*, until further iiotici*. A dtvj) im- 
pression wa.s ])roduc(‘d by this anniumcemeut* 
as tin*- ])ressure in th<^ ^loney Market was 
gri'atly inereasi'd by it ; it was also liwnt 
that a larger t otal of gold, amounting on balance 
to over £1,200,000, would bo withdrawn from 
the Bank for export. Very big amounts w(*ro 
called by the clearing banks from the discount 
liouses, thus obliging thorn to aiijily for aid to 
the Bank, which did a huge business in short 
bills. Yh(‘S(' the Bank at first bought at (> 
per cent., but th(' demand on it \\a.s s(» strong 
tliiit it had to raise the rate rapidls' until th(. 
rate for sucdi liills r<*ach(Ml 10 per cent.; lO.l 
per cent, was charged for loans for a week. 

About 3 p.m. tho Bank Court d(*cid(*d to 
raise its oflieial minimum to 8 per cent., and 
tho committee of clearing lianki'rs, after dis- 
cussion, fixed their dey^osit rate at 4 yu'r cent. ; 
the discount houses and bill brokers then decided 
to allow 4.1 yier cent, and 4J p(*r cent, for money 
at call and notice resyii*ctively. Tht^ disc;ount 
houses did hardly any busiiu’ss ayiart from 
yjrocuring money from tho J5ank. When tho 
first Nmv York cables arrived in tho afternoon 
't wa.s announced tliat the Xew York Stock 
F.xchange had been closed, but a more cheering 
y^iece of mnvs was received to the effect that 
over £1,000,000 in gold had been engaged for 
shiy^rnent to London. No ryuotatioiLS were 
received for the Continental (‘xchanges ; tlio 
New York sterling rate for demand drafts 
was nominally $5.20e. and that for cable 
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transfers quotations ne\’<*r liefon* bi'anl of. 

Yhe Silver Market was closed. 

Th(‘ Heiehsba.nk ra,isc‘d its ra-tii to 5 per 
eent.. and tlu* Aust ro-I lungariaii Bank moved 
up to t) p('I‘ (‘(‘Ut. 

During the day sevia’al of thi* elea,riiig ba.uks 
refusi'd to giv(* gold to euslonu'rs in (‘xehange 
for fheir own eh(‘(jU(‘S, but yijiid flu* eh(‘iju»>s 
in bank notes. 4’his pulie\ had the un- 
fortunate n'sult of producing llu' imsedniy 
syiectaek' of a, largi^ <*rowd of yxTsons at. tlie 
Issut* Deyiartment. of the Bank of lOngland, at 
that time undergoing somt* n'pfiirs, bringung 
£.5 notes to b(^ eonvi'ited into gold. Most, f)f 
tlioso who yii’esiMited the notes rcfjuired money 
in sma,ll amounts for holidaA' purposes, and 
oth(‘rs recyuii‘(‘d cash for j>aying wxm'UIv wagi^s, 
for both whiidi yiurjioscs thi* notc'S wen^ un 
suitabhi. 

On »Satur(la,y morning llu^ di.seonnt bouses 
were in a stati; of sia’ious aiixiiM y as to how' far 
the <;lf*aring lianks and tin* Bank of I'higland 
would assist them by busing bills or granting 
loans; large sums liad again liecai called from 
tliem by banks, iliougVi not- 1 o such an exti*ut ns 
on Friday by tlie (*l(*aring institutions, s(;veral 
of wliieb not only did nut make calls but were 
actual lendiTs to a fair extent. Lhe diseoiinl 
liouses, liow'^iver, w(a*e very uu(*a,sy until aftiT 
tnidilay, when the Bank Court, after raising the 
oflieial minimum to 1(1 yier cent. — thus making 
the oflieial rate identical with tlie actual charge 
on Friday afternoon — let it bo known tliat the 
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CHAMBERLAIN, [Swam,. 

Bank woiikl help the nuirkot in the usual 
rnannor. The aiuouiit of niorioy uskod for was 
much less than was taken on Friday, and sonio 
relief was expericaiced when, at a later hour 
than usual on Saturdays, (^ity in(*n went homo 
with the fe(‘lin^ that, as ^Monday was a Bank 
Holiday, then* was a two days’ res])ito from 
further strain on their resourees. Naturally 
no discount business was done in the open 
market. 

T1k» disor}j;anization of the forci^^n exchanges 
was, in some res])eets, the most serious fcMiture 
of the breakdown of credit caused by the War, 
We have already n^ferred to the extraordinary 
fall in th(5 Paris che(|ue, which nsnally moves 
between what are called tin* gold points — • 
25f. 32 Jc., being the pri(;e at which, in theory, 
gold sliould come to London, and 25f. 12Jc. 

(hat at wliieh the metal should leave London for 
Paris. On July 28 the clu'tpio was quoted 
25f. llje., and on the 20th it hid dropped to 
24f, 00c. ; on the following day, Thurs- 
day, July 30, there was a slight recov'cry 
to 24f. 05e., but on the 31st t}i(*ro 
was no quotation at all for Paris or any 
other Continental exchange. The meaning of this 
doclino was that remittances on Paris Jiad been 
vory s arce for several days and that tinally 
the scarcity had become so great that those who 
Wanted them bought gold to soiul to the French 
capital. The movements of the NevV York 


exchange were equally surprising, but in the 
opposite direction. In the United States, 
which is always in debt to Fiurope, remittances 
on London were unusimlly keenly sought for 
towards the end of July ; they were wanted to 
jiay for linge masses of Amoricati securities 
sold by J^ondon and other European placesi 
most of which Were disposed of through London. 
In addition. Now Y'ork houses wore, as usual, 
buyers of remittances on London to meet the 
constant requirements of American residents 
and visitors in hhiropo. The pressure iucroasod 
so much that the Now York sterling rate on 
l^ondon, which does not usually rise above 
J$4.89c. even for cable transfers, had risen by 
Saturday, July 25, to Sd.SOJc. for that class o^ 
exchange, and during the momentous* week 
which eiu’eJ August 1 rose nominally to .^6, 
a level never before seen. 

After July 31 quotations from the l^^cnch 
and American exchanges wore either not received 
or wore purely nominal. 

The collapse in the machinery of remittance 
of money from the United States was accjom* 
panied by the collapse of most of the foreign 
exchanges of other countries which owed money 
to J^ondon ; and this had the very serious effect 
c)f leaking it doubtful whothor tho accepting 
houses, on whoso operations the import trade 
of the country largely doponded, would bo able 
to continue them. There Was thus some danger 
lest, in spite of our (jommand of tho sea, supplies 
of food and other necessaries might before 
long bo seriously reduced. To m ct this dangi'r 
tlu^ first of the imp irlant fiiiancdal m(*asuri'S 
adopted by tho UoV(‘rnm *nt in order to deal 
with a wjiolly abnormal situation was taken. 

On Monday, August 3, an “ < mx) )wering ” 
Moratorium Act was rapidly passed tltrough 
Parliament, and the Royal Assent was given 
to it the same evening. The Act is entitled 
“The Postx3 incin^nt of Paym aits Act, 1914,” 
and its terms are as follows : — 

I.-- -(1) lfii=i Majesty may by Proelainal ion authoriyo 
the postpoiu'iiient of. the payment th’ any hill of 
oxeliange, or of any ingotiable instrument, or any other 
pa>mient in pnrsua.nco of any eontraet, to such 
extent, for such time, and subject to sucli conditions 
i>r otlior provisions as may be specilied in the Pro* 
clanatioii. 

(2) .So additional stanq) duty sliall be p.ayable 
in Vfspect of .any instrument ius a consi*(|uence of any 
]>ostponeinent of payment in pursuance of a Pro- 
clamation under this Act unless the Proclamation 
otherwise directs. 

(3) Any sucli Proelamaiion may be varied, extended, 
or revoked by any subsequent Proclamation, and 
scp.i.ratc Proclamations may bo made dealing with 
separate subjects. 

(1) The Proclamation dated tlio third day of August, 
nineteen hundred and fourteen, relating to the post- 
Ijoucinent of payment of certain bills of exchange 
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IS hereby confirmed and shall be deemed to have been 
made uiuler the Act. 

2. — (1) This Act may be cited .os the Postpone- 
xnent of Payments Act, 1914. 

(2) This Act shall remain in force for a period of six 
months from the date of the passing thereof. 

The samo evening th(^ p >wers granted nndc r 
tile Act were put in force as regards “ certain 
billfi of excluingo” by the following Koyal Pro- 
clamation, accompiniedby a form for reaciu'pt- 

antHi : — 

If on the presentation for pa > meat of 
ih bill of exchange, other than a oheqiu* 
or bill on demand, which has been ac- 
cepted before the b<*giniiing of the fourth day of 
August, nineteen hundred and fourteen, the acce])k>r 
?>e;icce[)ts the bill by a declaration on the face of the 
bill in the form set out hereunder, that bill shall, 
for all piirposiis, including the liability of any drawer 
or in(h>rser or any other party thereto, be deemed to 
he lino and be payable on a date one ealendar month 
after the daki of its original maturity instead of 
on the date of its original maturity, and to bo a bill 
for tlu‘ original ainoimt thereof increased by tin* 
amount of interest thereon calculated from the date 
of r(*accepbanee to the new ilate of payment at the 
Hank of England rate cuiTenb on the dale of the 
reacceptama) of the bill. 

At ii mooting of bunkers and otlicr persons 
lu'ld at tjio Bank of England tlu? saim^ cw'iiiug 
suitable machinery for acting on tin* Proclama- 
tion was agreed iip.3n. 

Towards tho end of August tla^ diillculth^s of 
these houses received furtlicw attention from 
tlio (Jhaneellor, who had a series of coufer- 
en(;es with a large number of bankers, heads 
of aeeopting hou.ses, and tradi'rs, the out- 
eonu) of wliicli was an arrangouKuit designed 
to put an end to tho dislocation of tlio foreign 
c^xchan^es and thus facilitate tho importation 
and exportation of goods. 

Tlio main featiu’os were thus summarized in 
T/tc Times of September 5 : — 

1. Tho Bank of England will provide where 
recpiircd acce])tois with the funds necfssary to 
pay all approved pre-moratorium bills at maturity. 
This course will release the tlrawers and endorsers of 
such bills from their liabilities as parties to these bills, 
liut their liability under any agreoriicnt witli the 
acceptor's for payment or cover will be ivtained. 

2. The acceptors will be under obligation to 
collect from their clients .all the funds due to tli(*m 
as .soon as possible, and to apply those funds to repay- 
ment of the a<lvarices iiuido by the Hank of England, 
fnterest- will charged upon these mlvaiicM-s at 2 ])er 
cent, above the riding Hank rate. 

.*1. Th(! Hank of England undertakes not to claim 
repayment of any amoimts not recovered by the 
af^eeptors from their clients foi* a p<‘riod of on«; year 
after the close of tlio war. Until tlie end of this period 
tlie Hank of England’s claim will rank after claims in 
respect of post-moratorium transactions. 

4. In order to facilitate fresli busiiu'.ss and the 
movement of producer and merchandise from arul to 
all jrarts of the world, tlie joint stock banks have 
arranged, with the. co-oper*ation, if neccs.sary, of the 
Hank of England and the Government, to atlvancc to 
clients the amounts necessary to pay their accept- 
ances at matui-ity where the funds have not been 
provided in due time by the clients of the acceptors. 
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The ;icct*pl«n* would have (o s.d isfy (lie joiul> stock 
banks or the Hank of Engl.iml holli ;is to the ii.'ituro 
of t he I ransai'l iou and as to ( he r<*asou why the money 
is not fort Inoming from the clitmj. These adva.uce.s 
would b<* oil the same terms .is regards interest as (lie 
])r<’-moratoiiiini hill advances. 

The Govmnnient. is now lu'^otiating with a view to 
.assisting t he rest orat ion of exchange Ix't ween the 
II Hik'd States of Amc'riea a.nd this count ry. 

All Act prolonging tho Bank Holiday of 
August 3 for tlireo inoro days wn,s ul.so p.i-ssod ; 
it was c'Xplairiod during tJio lirii'f di'bato on 
it that it ajrpliod only to banks. In tho (rouisn 
of years it )iad boon vory gonorally forgo ttmi 
that, on all Bank Holidays, (dosing is obligatory 
only on banks. 'J'Jio saino oviuiing on wliicdi 
tJi(?s(^ m ‘asurcs woro taken tin? State Sejuuno 
for War Jnsiiranec^ dealt witJi in tho next 
chapter was annouiKu d. 

Tho Ihn'i' days prolongation of tho Jhink 
Holiday wa.s aslcod for by bankers and biLsiness 
m 'll generally ; it was neoih'd in order to give 
banks and discount liouses timi^ to asccTtaiii 
liow they stood, and k> give tlu^ (jJovernmeat 
time to prepares and issue £l and Iks. notc^s 
in order that tho banks should bo aide to m(*ot 
dtinands on tluin for smalliT (uirrc'ncy tlian 
£5 notes. TJu^ new notes, whicji were payable 
in gold at tlu) Bank, were ready to tho extent of 
over £3,000,000 on August 7, wlieii tho banJt.« 
reopened ; tlie pi*essuro was greatly relieved u(> 
once in Jjondon, and tho subsequent issue or 
notes at tho rate of £5,000,00o a aay soon 
supplied all that was needed clsowhiTo. 
In order to supply further eurreiicy, pending 
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Ulo issiKi of rtuf'lici(*ut new Ixiuk notes, postal 
orders were iiiiide le<;al teiultM*, temporarily, on 
tlu' saiiK^ terms. 'riu*s(' arra.ns(‘meu(s wi're 
snmoiiiKM'd by the Olianeellor of tlu^ Kxcrlieqiier 
in th(^ Jfouse of (\niiinons on Au^jjust 5. 
The Clianec'llor stn-ted on tliat occasion that the 
Hank of .Kn|i;la.nd was satisfu'd tjiaX it would bo 
able lo reduce ils rate to G per cent, on Friday, 
Au.i^ust 7. li(‘ annouiici-d tjiat a s 'cond Mora- 
torium Jh’oclamat ion would bc3 issued as soon 
as its tc'rms could lu* set tled ; and poiiib'd out 
tlu3 daiif^er to the national welfare of tju* 
lioardini; of <z:old. d^jie following day lie gave 
furtlier <‘xplauations as to the second JMora- 
torium FrocIama.t ion, wliic.h defined more in 
detail the (^fh'ct of this instrument on the X)ay- 
nii’iit of d(d)ts. 

On August (> Mr. Lloyd Ceorgo iiitro- 
diici'd t he Ourron(\v and Bank Notes Bill, which 
l)ecaine law that evening, and Mr. Asquith 
obtained from the Houst' a, Vote of Credit for 
i:i0t),()00,0h0. 

On the same da.y (Tlmrsday, August G) the 
Jhink redue(Ml its rate to (i per cent. On 
the following day, whcMi the banks reopened, 
there was an taitire ahsi'iujo of exca'teinent. 
The new notes were well received, tlunigh 
their appearance was criti(;i 7 .ed ; and although 
there were diiring the first day or two com- 
plaints that they were not sufHeiontly plentiful, 
the supply was soon ample. According to 


a return published in the Gazette of August 28, 
the total of notes outstanding on August 26 was 
t21,r»35,0G4. On August 27 Mr. Lloyd George 
stated that instructions for stopping the is.sue 
of further postal orders as currency had boon 
given, and that when they were all got back 
a Proclamation that they were no longer legal 
lender would bo issued. No poundage wa.s 
charged on them while they were being issued 
as (urroncy. 

On Saturday, A\igust 8, only a week after 
the breakdown of croflit, the Bank reduced its 
rate to 5 per cent. The clearing banks fixed 
their deposit rate at 3J por cent., and the dis- 
cunmt houses and bill brokcTS fixed tlasrs at 
4 por cent, and 41 por cent. Tluire was no 
fresh business in the Money Market, but the 
hulling was hopeful. During the week (uidc^d 
August 5, which included only thnu^ working 
days, £2,208,000 of gold had left the Bank 
for export, chiefly to Paris, and a still larger 
amount, £8,211,000 in coin, besides £6,300,000 
in not(5S, was withdrawn for “ homo purposes,” 
much of it to bo placed in hoards. The foreign 
inovomont, however, promptly turned in favoiur 
of the Bank, which received during the last 
three days of the week £0,300,500 in gold, on 
balance, including £2,000,000 rcleasc^d foi* 
Indian purposes by the India Council, and a 
good impression was produced by the aunouiuHs- 
inont of these additions to the Bank’s gold 
res()ur(H)s. So ended one of tlio most (extra- 
ordinary ])eriods of eight days over experienced 
ill the City, probably tho most extraordinary 
since tho time of tho “ Bank Kestrietion ” in 
the Napoleonic, Wars. Tho measures taken 
wore unusual, lilui the evils they were intendiHl 
to remedy. 

On Monday, August 10, over £2,600,000 of 
imported gold was received by the Bank, 
ebierty from the United States, and it was 
known that a good deal more gold was afloat 
for London ; tho problem of providing currency 
was being successfully mot by the issue of the new 
Coveriinieiit notes ; there had boon no suspen- 
sion of specie payments and no actual suspension 
of tho Bank Act, though power had been taken 
to suspend that Act if nocc^ssary. But the 
Money ]\Iarkot was still in a state of catalepsy, 
no now busine.ss being undertaken/ ' Thu 
inactivity was partly due to the enormous 
amount of ofiice work which had to be done by 
everybody in order to “ straighten out ” tho 
tangle into which business had become in- 
volved. It had become evident that some- 
thing more would have to be done by the 
State to relieve tho dead -lock, and accordingly 
it was announced on Wednesday evening, 
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August 12, alter careful consultation with the 
liaiik of Ii]iigland, the clearing bankers, and 
other jiarties, that th(3 GovxTument would 
guarantee the Bank of England from any loss 
which it might incur in discounting approved 
liills of exchange accepted prior to August 1, 
1914. The following announcement was pub- 
lished in The Times of August 13 : — 

Tlio Hank of Kiigland are prepared, on the applica- 
tion of the holder of any a])provod hill of exchange 
:ir(‘epted before August 4, 1914, to discount at any 
time Ijefore its due date at Hank rate, without, 
roroiirsc to such holder, and upon it.s maturity the 
Hank of England will, in order to assist the resump- 
tion of normal business operations, give the aceeptoi* 
th(* opportunity until further notice* of i)()stpniiing 
payment, interest being ])ayahle in the meantime 
at 2 j)er cent, over Hank rate varying. Arr.ange- 
ments will he m.adf' to carry this schenu^ into eH\*ct 
sei as to preserve all existing ohligaf.ions. 

Tl»e Hank of England will he j)repared for this 
purpose to approve such bills of exchange ns are 
eusliomarily discounted by tlw'iu and also good traile 
hills and the acce])tance3 of such foreign and Colonial 
linns and bank agencies as are established in Gre.it 
Hiitain. 

Tt was also aimouiicod that the Cliancollor 
of tho Exchequer had appointed Sir (k'orge 
I*iiish, who retired from tiio editorsliij) of tlui 
Statist, to assist the 'Freasury in dealing with 
O(a>uomic and iinaneial questions arising out 
of tho war. 

Tin* i'fh'et of this (h'cisioii to makt* a eonerete 


reality of the credit of tlic United Kingdom 
\\ as vt*ry grt^at, b\it it was not so great at first 
as was expected by many peojde. Tho scheme 
worked marvellously well ; a large quantity 
of “ pro-moratorium ” hills was tak(Mi 
by the Bank daily under tho arrangement, 
and, when allowance is made for the 
novelty of the business, tho disputes and mis- 
uiiderstandiugs arising out of it must be regarded 
as quite trivial. Tlu^ IMonoy Market began tc) 
show signs of life again witluu a we(‘k ; banks 
and discount lionses eommt'nced v’cry eautiou.sly 
to take a f('w “ post-monitorium ” bills as 
s )()n as they had got rid of an ad('qnate amount 
f»f their “pre-moratorium” paper, which had 
l)e<‘n, as regards a larg(^ portion of it, a .source 
of anxiety and embarra-ssmeiit. Tlu^fnll results 
<if tho (^ov'ernment’s aetion, of whicli adv'aii- 
tago was freely tak<Mi, as was intended 
and oxf)ect<Hl, could only (hwelop later. 
Some of tho normal phenomena of tho 
market soon ro ippoarod. Quotations rc- 
a)>pt*arod first for day-to-day advance's, 
as was natura.], for tlio sa.l(*» of bills \mder the 
seheme to tlie J3ank phau'd a very large annnmt 
of money in tho hands ()f the banks and cliseount 
liouses, and every day tiu'y ha.d big halanees 
whicli th(\y found it dillieult. to h'ud or to employ 
in discounting bills, partl>' l)('ea.us(‘ they wc'ro 
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v(TV careful, some critics said ovor-cari'ful, as 
to the securities tli(\v took, and partly, it must 
he admitted, lu'causi* hills ef a siiitahlo class 
were uiidouhti'dly scarce, owinjj; to the contrac- 
tion of tra(l(‘ (Iu(^ to the war. A few days after 
th(^ Jhuik’s anri()nnc(‘ment was made scv<‘ral 
disceunt houses he^ari cjuotinj^ rates for sliort 
'ixturc's MS well as for ilaily advances, and quota- 
tions were, also ohtainahle for liills ; the latter* 
howevfT, wen' v(‘ry nominal, and the tiTuis on 
wliich a.ctual transa-cl ions wen^ done d(‘pended 
more than usually on the (juality of tile bill, 
tine pa per* Ix'in^ tak(*n at very much lower ratios 
than were quoted. Mon'over, there wiis littk' 
or no distinction for ov’er a fortnijjjht between 
tln> dates of discountable paper, dt'sirahle 
hills h(‘inj' taken wheth<‘r tli(\v ran for two or 
six months. This lumping to^tdlier of thi' 
(juotation foi' all maturities <*('ast‘d only at the 
i‘nd of Aujjjust. slow r('\'ival of the 

marki't. and gradual dittenait iation of date.s for 
hills were very intiTi'stin;^' jihi'nonu'iia to watidi, 
lait tlu'.v did not proci'ed with sutlieieut 
c(*l('rity to satisfy jM'oiik’! wlio had not r(*aJiz(*d 
the viok'iice of the blow which cr<‘dit had 
ri'ceived. 

As already indicat ('d, the purchase of “ pre- 
moratorium ” a(*(M‘pt anc(*s by the Ihink was 
not. ca.i’ri(‘d on without a (U'rta,in amount of 
friction. A day or two after the scheme was in 
op(*ration it hi'j^afi to he si'cn that the Ihmk 
would ])rohahIy lia,v(^ physical dirtaailties in 
working so hi^ a discount business by its ordi- 
nary methods. Questions of intcTpri'tation also 
had to he dealt witli, hut they wen^ settleil 
(juickly, as th(\v arose, with tlu‘ j^ood siaise 
characterist i(r of the City, which lias a mar- 
v(‘llous ])ow('r of adjusting itself to new situa- 
tions if givi'u a Jittk* tim<‘ to think things over. 

'Pile Jhink's dilhculty of dealing with the 
hugo mass of hills [iresiMited to it daily thri'W 
a very great, strain on its staff, which was met 
with admirable determination, formidabl,>' long 
hours being endured for several days with cheer- 
fulness and assiduitN'. On Monday, August 17, 
matters came to a head, tlu' mass of bills 
])ut in (‘arly in the day being so great that 
a notice was posted up that no more would be 
taken till t he following day. The exact terms 
of this announcement were as follows 

The luunhrr of hil’.s tciulercd for tlisco\iut- to-day 
liaviiig n*achc(l the maxiiauni limit with which it is 
physically itossiblc for the Hank to deal, no further 
Mils can lu' {a‘C(‘]»tcd until to-morrow. 

The H.ink takes this opportunity of {ussuring all 
holtlers of hills of cxehange that the faeilitics ]>romised 
on Thur.sday, the 13th inst., will not he withdrawn. 

•The term ** fine rarer ” Is nt»rlie(l to hills of tlio best, clewrir* 
tion ; that is. hills whWh are Iwckcd with the names of houses of 
tile highest financial credit. 


There was a little grumbling at this by houses 
who had been too late to get their bills taken, 
but the market at onco recognized tho rea.son- 
ablcness of the Bank’s decision. It became the 
prafdice to send the bills in when tho Bank began 
liiisiness, and in a day or two clerks began to 
wait outside the Bank for tho doors to be opened, 
a rather ludicrous situation which was put an 
end t(3 on August 21^ by the following notice : — 

Bouses who wi«h to disc'ount p i‘<‘- moral orium bills 
at the Hank of England should ha rid in tlicir applica- 
tion before 4 ]).m. or> the* prcccdirig day. They will 
be infornn‘d at or bi'fore 5 o’clock on that day lus to 
the amount of the hills that th(‘ Hank will take from 
tlu'in on the following morning before 11 o’elock. 

This arrang«‘meiit. will begin on ilie afternoon of 
Monday, tlu* 2tth f f August. 

'Phe iK'w plan met. with grmeral approval. 

On August 111 the Clumec'llor of the Kx- 
ehofjuer aimouneed that the (Jovernment had 
come to the conclusion that the morat oriuin, 
which would cud on September 4. must he* 
i.'xtcaided for at least another month, although 
the majority of the traders who had been con- 
sult ('d “ were rather in favour ” of bringing 
it to an end. Ho went on to say, as n'ported 
in The Times of September I : — 

During the last f(‘W days there had been signs 
that ]>eopIe wcto in incu'asing numbers taking the 
view that it was t h('ir duly to pay if they <*ould. 
At the (‘ud of the pr<‘seni. term the Cluvernmenfc 
would have to consider the advisability of limiting 
the el.ass of debts to wbi<‘h the moratorium shouUI 
exbaid. It wouKl evhlently b»“ impossible at tlie 
eml f»f the iiiontli to bring the moratorinm absolutely 
to an end. In the easi‘ of bills of ('xcliange lh(‘ 
moral orium would have to Lm‘ prolonged for a very 
considerable time, ])robal)ly, some siiggest.c'd, to tin* 
eiul of the war. ][e was glad to Is* able to stale 
that, the attitude on whieh he h;ul animadverted on 
the ]ia.rt of sonn‘ timid hankers had largely ttisap- 
]M'are<l and that there was a very eonsiderable ehange 
for the ])eltei*. In the mairi ])eo])Ie wanlctl to hejiav«‘ 
fairly towards their neighbours. Be heli(*v<*il con- 
IKlenei* would broaden at an aceeleiat etl ])a(*e an<l 
tli.at in the course of tin* next few we(*ks they would 
be able to take a step forwanl and get rid of the 
morator um. 

A Broclamntion on tho suljject was issiu'd 
on Tuesday, September 2, and r(*vokod by 
another two days lalor. 

Wo liave already referred to tlic effects pro- 
duced on tho situation of the Bank of England 
by the l)eginning of the war, but it will be 
useful to set forth briefly tho ligures of tlu^ 
Bank returns publislied simre that for July 21), 
tho last normal return. Tho amounts are in 
millions sterling. 
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Tho return for July 29 had shown a rather 
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ROYAL PROCLAMATION OF A MORATORIUM READ IN THE CI'I'Y 

[LUily (hitf'ht,. 


rrcliiotiou in tlif' n'scTvo tlian is nsiiiil 
just {in Aiijjjust JJank lloliclay, and mucU 

lai’m‘r incrriisos tluin iisiuil in tliu |)riv{iti^ 
ili'posils Jind oI-Ir'I* ” suciiritic's ; it consu- 
(jiiuntly sliowud a r<‘duction of 12j| per cenl. 
to 40 ])(T rent, in tlio pro])ortion of tin* 
i(‘S(‘rvo to ourronl- liiiliilitios. The next r<‘turn 
;4io\\(‘(l {I fall in tlu> proj)ortion of no I(‘ss thsin 
])or eont., to Mj* jmt (‘(‘iit., tlu^ lowest 
|)oint ton(*li(‘d {is yet; tli(‘ proportion ros(* to 
17 ])er et‘nt. on August 12, aiul fell to per 
eent. on Anjinst 10, reeo\fr(‘d to 17 J ])(‘r eent. 
on August 2(i, and to 10 [ht eent. on Sepleni- 
Iht 2 . 

Owino eliiidJy to tin* CovornnKMit’s fiiuin- 
eijil operations tli(’ ( lox'ernnu'iit seeni*iti(‘s ros(‘ 
from A:il,00r>,()t)0 on July 20 to £20,770,000 
on August 20, but fell to £28,027,000 on Sept em- 
ber 2, owing to the repaynuait of AVoiys jind 
Mcfins iidv{inees. reeovery in the 

l>}ink\s gold stock was nuiinly due to im])()rts, 
wliieh jimounted in tla^ four weeks 
ended iSeptimiber 2 (ineluding tlu’ £2,000,000 
n‘I('}is(‘d by the Indi{i Couneil) to £18,030,000. 
'The witlidniwiils for lionu^ pur[)os<'s wi*re at 
lirst large, £13,021,000 being so t;iken during 
I be thre(^ w<‘(“ks (‘ndi‘d August 12, but during 
tlio three weeks (‘tided Siiptember 2 £0,700,000 
ejiine back. Tlu* Jkink sliowi'd its pow(‘r 
to attract gold taa'n when tlie ordinary 
machinery of th(^ I.,ondon Money IMjirket wjis 
paralys(‘d, as was th(^ ciise- jit the end of July. 
One of the delusions wliicli wtis entert {lined 
hy c*nemi(\s and timid friends of the United 
Kingdejin was that it would bo possible to 
“ break ” the Bank of Kngland on the evo 


of {I war by l.argj' wit hdniw tils of gold, {ind thus 
cripple, the exeention of otjr inobili/>til ion 
{irninjK'nn'nts tind otli(‘r ine;i.sur('s nstdi'H'd 
n(‘eess:iry by war. But. no troubk* worth 
ni(‘ntioning !i“os(‘ on this seen*, for even during 
tlio w’(M‘k ended August 5 , n\ hen ti totjil of 
£10,r>00,000 wjis wilhdrjiun from th(‘ Ihink, 
it. was well known t hjit- gold to ti hirg«‘ jtmount 
w;is ;ilr<‘{idy <‘ngiig(‘d jibrotid for shipm(‘nt to 
J.ondon. J’he interuiil wilhdniwiils look(‘d 
m('n{ieing only during th.it we(‘k ; th(‘ isstje of 
th(‘ n(‘W' currency notes reassured thos(< who 
h;id mstdi* Ji rush to st'cun* gold, atid jilso 
incident {illy g{iv(‘. {i d(‘n»onsl imI ion of the eon- 
vcni<*nc(‘. of notes snuilk'f th;m £.7. The. follow- 
ing is 51 stsiteinentof th(‘. gold movenuMits at t he 
I hink during t h(‘ six W(‘eks ended S('pl ember 2 : 

Wuuk finlP'I j l')\ttTii:il. I liilfrii;i). | ’I’ola!. 


July liU .. 
Au»?ii.‘'i r» 
AlIKHMt I'i 
Au^:u^^ 1 '.) 

AllRIINt 

S«'i*tuiiil)i*r ‘2 


-f- 4 . 1 '.> 7 ,() 0 (), +- 

A- ('(»)' i- 1, .000; t- 4 ,tM:i.ooo 

H- 4.20',.000 + l.'.UT.UOo' f r).r ,1 1,000 

-f 1 .;j:*o.oooi 4 - ‘.i. 010.000 t- j.^oo.ooo 


Among tlie rcm;lrkabl<^ minor events of th(5 
mi»nth of August was tln' m gotialing and put- 
ting in o])eralion of ii scheme, which had often 
b(*en t{ilk(*d of {is fciisibk*, by which the Bank of 
Knghind bought gold in ('{inada and South 
Africa, tube held, until it w'iis conv'<‘»iient- to sliif) 
it to JjOndon, l)y the Kinamje Ministers of the 
3)oininion of (’{inada and of thc! I'nion of South 
Africa res[}eelively. Th(‘ Bank annoimc(ul lh(* 
purch{is(; of th(^ gold, when duly inform(*d of 
it by cabl(‘, in the usiuil lUiiniK'r in London, 
"^rhis arrangement is a r(‘m{irkablo (example of 
tlio enormous influenco the Bank could exert 
wh(‘n the national w'(‘Ifare d(‘mandod it. 
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An intorostinf' opisodn in tlio serit^s of events 
o.rfocting f lu* City sineo the war began was tho 
closing of the braoclu's of tho Cerinan and 
Austrian banks which for a great many ycuirs 
luul been doing l)\isinesR in T.ondori. These 
})ranehes w('r(^ not allow(Hl to reoj)eii on August 
7. A notification was issiu‘<l on August 11 
that they had been granted licences to carry on 
business under strict conditions, including 
supervision by a nominee of tho Treasury, to 
wliich post Sir William PUmder had been ap- 
pointed. On August. 14 Sir William was also 
a])point(‘d to taU(^ charge of tho branches of 
th(i Austrian banks in London. 

While tho o\itbn'ak of war paralysed the 
moiK^y market, itsetfoct on tho J^ondon Stock 
Exchange was Cfpially disastrous. From tlu* 
inoineat that, war b«‘caine imminent,, the 
Slfwk Exchange was iniindatt'd with selling 
orders. They caitie from every quartcT of the 
world, and intrinsic values were thrown to tho 
winds. Owing to tho rush to S(41, priet's of 
practically every stock and share in existence 
foil heavily, tho amount of buying on each 
fresh doelino being a negligiblo (piantity. 

iMark(4s shivered and coIla,j)sod, not only ail 
over lOuropo, but all over the world w’horcvoi* 
soeuritiesaro dealt in. Thop(Tpondicular fall in 
prices w4uch oc(uirred during tho disastrous 19- 
day account w hich ended on July 29 followed a 
steady Khrinka.g(^ in values w'hich had b(‘(*n going 
on for months previously. lOxeept for a brief 
ptiriod in Janiuiry, when tho highest prices w’oro 
reai.'lK'd, quotations had drooped nearly all 
the time, and in some instances tho decline 
was colossal. Fortunately the open account 
had been greatly reduced in the last 
(’ouplo of years, although even thiai tho 
amount of slock being earric’d on margin 
by tho joint stock banks must have 
been v<'ry large at the time of the 
outbr(*ak of hostilities. London is, of course, 
a market to which every Bourse abroad 
turns for help wht'n there is any pressure ; 
consequently for at least a fort night tho London 
Stock Exchange* had to bi*ar the* strain of a 
lUnxl of si'lling onlers from Europe. Right up 
to the hour of closing on July .‘10 jAaidon 
faced the panic-stricki'u selling with wonderful 
st.t*a.diiu'ss, alt hough for several days the jobbers 
ceas(‘d to make ja'iet's in the more spoculativo 
securities, thus bringing about a virtual .sus- 
pension of business in those stocks in wdiich 
dealings were regarded as dangerous. While 
the Bourses had to all intents and puryio.ses 
susy)ended business, there was a fairly freo 
market in London in the great majority of inter- 
national securities almost uj) to the last, though 


in many stocks it was diOicult to deal. Any 
panic that occurred originated on tho Conti- 
nental Bourses, which sent streams of selling 
orders to London owing to the inability to deal 
ill Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and elsewhere. The 
breakdown of practically all the Bourses 
caused enormous sales hero ; therefore, naturally, 
the securities which showed the lieaviost fall 
in prices were the favour itt's of the Bourses, 
notably (Canadian Pacific Railway shares, Brazil- 
ian Traction stock, and tho various Foreign Gov- 
ernment stocks held liy international operators. 
During the course of a few days the new' Austrian 
4.1 per cent, loan fell 13, Hungarian bonds in 
tho same jieriod losing from 2 to 8J points, but 
the (!ollapse in Canadian Pacific Hailw'ay shares 
indic^ated more remarkably the complete de- 
moralization of markets generally, when dojil- 
ings in a s6>eAirity so universally hold a.s 
“ (yauadas ” aro w'ore reported within the space 
of a few minutes at^ a clifTerenee of .‘ij>9 in the 
]>rice. 

In ordc^r to givo a clear indication of tho courst.^ 
of ovents in tho Stock Exchange during the 
(* ventful week w'hich culminated on tlio morning 
of Friday, July 31, when tho Committee di^cided 
to close tho House indefinifelj', it i.s necessary 
to outline very briefly the daily occurrences 
which led uy) to this decision. 

On Friday, July 24, tho Stock Exchange 
oy)on(*d in a vcr\' doy:)ri‘ss('d mn.nner as advices 
from Jhiris indicated that the market then^ 
wa.s in a condition a]>proae.}iing yjanic, and 
tho .stale of affairs on tho other Continental 
Bours(\s was (*(]ually unsatisfactory, so that 
dealers took tlu^ jjrecaution to mark down 
yirices all round in antieiyiation of .sales. While 
Continental oy)erators yjroeeed(*d to effecl. 
heavy realizations with a view to a reduction 
of their engagements, the stocks thus offered did 
not find ready buyers, particular weakrio.ss 
naturally being .sliown by all securities 
suseey^tible to foreign influences. Tlie lu^xt 
day found the Berlin Bourse wildly excited 
and the selling, continued unabated. Per- 
sistent rumours were circulated with regard 
to tlie position of Gorman banks of higli 
standing and groat ay:)paront wealth. Then 
came tho definite announcement of tho break- 
dd\vn of the Ulster confen'iice which had been 
sitting at Buckingham Palace, and in passing 
it may be noted that for several days previou.sly 
a nervous feeling had been caused as to tho 
.solution of tho Ulster problem, although it was 
not until tho yiublication of the Austro-Hun 
garian ultimatum to Servia, quickl}' followed 
by tho intorposition of Ru.s.sia, that the un- 
easine.s.s becamo acute and took on some of tho 
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q\ui]iti€*s of panic. ^Tarkots then roolod under 
two .siinultanoous strokes of tiireatened disaKster, 
mid prices fell before the pressure of real and 
speculative offers of stock. It has to ])e horm*. 
in mind that, unfortunately, the })l()w fell 
on Tnark(‘ts already rendortul timorous, not 
only by the Ulster question but by the prolonged 
trouble in Mexico, and the unea.siness caused 
by the financial difticulties in Jfrazil. 

Saturday, July 25, was a veritable “ Black 
Saturday.” Demoralized by the European 
crisis the foelinj' was one of the deepest depres- 
sion, and conditions generally were reminiscent 
of those which marked the outl^reak of th(^ 
Balkan War in ()ctol)er, 1912. Every market 
in the Stock Exchange was imj)artially liit by 
the prevailing ])cssimism, investment securiti<‘^ 
as well as the speculative descriptions being 
drawn into the vortex of the debnclc ; no 
market escaped the shrinkage in values, which 
affected all alike and rang(‘d from Consols t.o 
rubber, oil, and mining shares. The fear of a 
possible European (jonflict had already affetded 
the Money IMarket, so that the firtner tendency 
of discount ratios was also a minor factor in tlio 
collapse. Those with capital available, which 
they were prepared to lock up until the troubli^ 
was over, showed their courage by ac(piiring 
the best class of gilt-edged s(^curitios at the 
time when Consols were falling liy points in 
a fashion without pree(‘d( nt so far as the 


memory of the okh'st members of the Stock 
Exchange* went. 

On tlu> following Monday the big eolhqise 
in prices which had takt'n place during tho 
))revious weck-('nd was followt'd by a further 
declim\ any hopes that- had Ix'en entertained 
that iuark(‘ts would rally being eojnpk'tely 
shatten‘d, a.s heavy selling from all (piarterc 
a-bsoluk'ly demoralizt'd tl.e House. ISlar.y job- 
bers soon declined to “ make jn’iees ” at all, 
or at any rate insist(*d on li-arning which way 
a brokt'r wishetl to d(‘a.l b<‘f<»r(* quoting a pri(M>. 
Others madt' \ery wi<k* (piotations, .so wide 
in fact as to elu>ek tlu^ d('sii*e to (‘nt(‘r into a 
bargain in all but the most di'termiiii'd sellers. 
'This was tlu^ g(‘m“ral carry-over das , mid matti'rs 
wen* made worse, iiy the discovery that facili- 
ties in conrK'xion with the carrs'-ovi'i* w(‘ru 
being curtaih'd in that foreign institutions 
which W(‘re in normal times lend(*rs of large 
sums of momy w(*re withdrawing it. Tho 
witlidrawal of this c'normous a-rnoimt of money 
by the foreign banks caused s(‘rious c'mbarrass- 
ment to many who lai-d c«amt('d on the usual 
facilities b(‘ing granted. JUit the joint-stock 
banks l(‘nt rwry assist a-nc(‘, with the result 
tha.t rates of cont-inuat ion* a.t the la-st I'arry- 
over before the Stock Exchangi* closed were a 

K !1h! ratj-s i):iiil l»y HjXM iil.if.ive ImytTH for t,)jo priviloffe 
of puhtiioniiiK puviiuMil of Ihr pnn-liusi- prirr until tliu following 
srttloucut. 



SCENE IN THE CITY DURING THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 

[Sport and Grneral 
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rti(*r(‘ I pcu’ cent. lM*avifT tJiiUi at tho previous 
st‘ttU‘niont. h period of except ioiial 

«inxit;1y the It) diiv accoiiut thus cairie to an 
c'ud. 'Ihe dilhaenees to he met by speculators 
having accounts open for tlu; rise ha<l reaehcxl 
ap})alliug ])ropor't ions, the trend of p/ices 
practically throughout the account liaxing Ix^f'n 
in the <lo\vn\\ard din'ction. 

'IV) menl ion a f<‘W of tin* dilTen*n(‘os which 
had to he n»et. ( a.nadian bjicitic Railway 
sliar(‘s nia.de up ])oints lower. '^I’here were 
falls of II { in Soul h-l^astern Railway Deferred 
sloc'k ; ir>.l in Jhiltifiior*' and Dliio ; RfJ in 
Rra/ilia,n Tract ion stcjck ; 10 in Ruenos Airt's 
ami Racilic Railway Ordinary ; 81 in Rio 
Tinto shares; a,»id 7] in JkTuvian Corporation 
l*reh‘ren(;e stock. Some of these seenritios 
lia.<l been pn‘ss(‘d for sal(‘ by weak ( ^)ntinenial 
holders in inconv<‘niently largf^ (paintiti('s. The 
limincial position here was then found to have 
])(*en a.ggraval(‘d by the abovci-uK'ntioned with- 
drawals of credit by the foreign banks, and as 
many (.)pera.tors wen* thtai f(M‘ling the full elTect 
of tluise withdra-wals, tho result was further 
p(*rsist(*nt si'lliiig for cash of such securities as 
Ca,nadian Racitic and Union Racilic shares and 
Ih-a/ilian 'rraction stock. Ther<*- appeared to 
h(* a. fair ainount of iuv<‘stnient buying of 
gilt-('dged stocks ivnd certain irome Railway 
securiti(!S, a.lthough tlie purcha.s(‘s eftecb'd 
were not of suriiei<'nt magnitud(^ to absorb 
(lu? licpiidatiofi sah‘s. all stock which could 
not bt> (^ontangoc'd* l)eing thrown on the market 
it'gardk^ss of ])ri(’e. 'The ck'akM’s in the Roreign 
market were now thitly n‘fusing to make 
prices, and then* was a general marking down 
of (piotations throughout tin* list. Rut with 
it all the solidity displayefl by London was in 
marked contrast to tlie weakm'ss of tlu'Uonti- 
iKMital Ikuirses, several of which had by this time 
entirely cesised business, thus throwing the whole 
burden of absorbing sales madi* by embar- 
ra.ss(‘<l holders of int(*rnat ional securities on 
this marki't. Masses of stock usually held 
jihroad wi‘n* oltVnHl in J.ondon, and the way 
in wliich it wa.s taken was liighly creditable to 
tlu' Stock k]xcha.nge. Tlie sales wen* tudy 
et*ft‘ct(^d tit considerably lower jtritu^s than wore 
ruling i^veu a week earlier, but the remarkable 
fact was that such big blocks of securities were 
taken at all by a single mark(*t., which was not. 
merely deprived of the assistance which in 
normal tiinos the mon* important Rourses mv 
able to give in holding existing issues and 
financing new ones, but was com])elled to 

•When omnot l>o it means that the si»eeuln<or 

who has it eannot j'oMnone imyiiient for it e\en by paying 

a rate of continuation. Ib* lias to pay the purchase price at the 
BCttlcment. 


take up largo amounts i)roviously liold in Paris, 
Rerlin, and other centres. In spito of tlie 
forinidahle dimensions of the differences which 
luul to be met, tho Stock Kxchango coinploted 
tho sottlomont on Wednesday, July 20, without 
any serious disaster, and oven with fewer 
smali etisiialties than had boon expected. 
When allow’aiieo was made for tho imoxtimplotl 
conditions under wJiich business had to bo con- 
ducted during the week, exporiencod men had 
no hesitation in declaring that tho general 
state of tho stock Tnarkets w^as sound and ovou 
healtliy. A good many pooplo had had doubts 
as to wliothtjr tho Stock RxcOiaugo would bo 
able to stand tho enormous strain placed upon 
it ]jy tho breakdown of practically all tho 
(^uitineiital markets. Nino failures, involving 
20 moriibers in all, w^oro announced, though it 
was known that a number of other firms w^ero 
not at tho momoiit in a position to moot their 
difft^r(uices. 

On Thursday, July .‘10, tho London Stock 
Exchang * opeiKul for il.s last session. During 
tho first two hours no atbMupt was madi> to 
transact husiuess. and, ne.etlk'.ss to say, such a 
thing had never ha[)ponetJ hofore w'ithin tho 
recolk'ction of tho oldest members. Thougli tho 
feoliiig was one of dot^p deje(;tion, tlujro was 
nothing in tlui rnitun.^ of panic-, sim])ly bo- 
eausc^ there wore no (k'.ilings. While several 
failures had heem aiiuouucod, only tw’o of tho 
sus[)eiisions wen^ imj)oi l.u.ut, bid many ehecpies 
w ore held over in the liope that the elieuts of the 
firms (joiieerniul might he in a ])osition to settle 
their differences later. J)uring th(^ closing liours 
it was agM.iu possible to deal w iUi a fair amount of 
freedom, and iu view^ of all the circnmstauces 
tho w'holo of the markets displayed a 
(piite eoiumondahle anioimt of stead iiu^ss. 
Much gratification w^as cxpressi'd at tho 
manner in which New' York had with- 
stotul tlu‘ avalanche of si'lling on Uonti- 
ncnlal a'-*count. To soint* extent the ern- 
barrasstul situation iu Paris arose out of tlie fact 
that financial institutions there were loaded up 
witli a large aeeumukition of short-dated se- 
curities created in tln^ jirevious year in order to 
linanee Turkey and the Ralkau States. In 
J.,ondoii conditions were aggravated by the fact 
that the eolla])si' oeeurred on the very eve of 
the settlement. When it heeame known tliat 
the Paris Rourse hiul lujstponed its settlement 
for a month fears wt'iv first entertained that tho 
London markt't might have to be closed. Tho 
Uommittee of (Iu* J..ondoii Stock Exchango 
met very early on the morning of Rriday, July 
:R, and decided not to open at all. Had tliis 
drastic step not beem taken there was tho 
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SCENE AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND DURING THE KlJR()l*EAN CRISIS. 

I/Aii/v 


K'crt a.in(.y llial as tiii' rasult nj' tli(‘ sprculalix <• 
1 ransaci ions anlia’otl into liotwriai tlw‘ j)r»‘\i<ais 
H'ttlc'iiuait Jiiid du' of sus|)(‘iision of laisi- 

lu'ss, and wliifh involvt'd Imp' sums in th(‘ sliapo 
of dif'for(‘nc('s to bo nu‘l at the mid-August 
acoouiit, tlu'ro would lx* many more' llum tlu^ 
i'omparatix'cly few failui’os tlia,t actually 

afinounced at tlu' cnd-.Iuly set t N-ment , In all 
markets tlicrc \xas an ovcr-\N(‘i^lit(‘d a.(‘C(aiiit 
xNliicii liad to be li(|uiilatrd. For a ennsidiaable 
< im(‘ prc'viously tlie publi<* had b<*en selling stoi-Ks 
on tlie London rna.rlv<‘t, until it ha<l ji:ot fa.r mon* 
llian it could digest. Uons(‘<|uent ly many of tiu* 
<h’a.lers w<‘re o\'ei‘loa.ded at the mom<*nt wiien 
tlie l)]ow fell. Tlien it also beeanu' impossible 
to obtain reniittanei's fi’om Berlin or X'ienna in 
payiiKMit for tht^ stock solclto those nia-rkets. 

(dosing |)rie(\s ^iven in tlu’! Ollieial last of 
•Inly 30 wen^ in ma.n\^ instanei's pun*ly noininal, 
as the dealers diH-idetl not to alter them, thmigh 
the bargains marked, which of course n*j)re- 
sented aetua.! business, were usually elTeeh^d at 
well l^elow the current (piotations. 

Having ordiTinl tlie House to be closed, tlu' 
Committee aX once announe<*d that the fort- 
nightly settl(*m<‘nt and also the monthly settle- 
ment in Consols had bi*en postpoiuHl. At all 
the provincial stock cxehangi^s business auto- 
Juatically came to an end. 

On Monday, .hily 27, Inisiness was ofli- 
eially n*corded in t.'oiisols for casli at 73, 72, 
71, 72 — four consecutive bargains in (.’onsols 
showing a movement of £1 between each deal 
iiev(‘r Ixdon' having been recorded. By tlie 


time the llous(‘ I'losed then* ha.(i been dealings 
reporl<‘d down to till}. Not. since 1821 had tho 
(juotation fallen Ix'low 70. 

3’he closing of the London Stock l^iXclumge 
was pri'cedi'd by 1 liat of t he ( ’ont incut al Bourses. 
Humours of tlu^ coming war had affecti'd the 
( ’out iiKMital markets (piite i‘a.rl\’ in .luly. On 
.Inly 13 the X’ienna maiki't. was dese.i’ilxHl 
as hav ing become (juile demorali/.(‘d by the fear 
of hostilities. Now and thiai, in tlu* early part 
of the month, these iMimours n'ached the London 
inark<‘t, an<l though th(‘ sfaiousriess of the posi- 
tion was nsili/.ed there was no geni'ral inclina- 
tion to tak(‘ a, pessimistic \ i<‘\v of th<^ outlook, 
'riius, while the N'ienna market, was (k'pressed 
the more, important centi'i'S remained com- 
])arali\(>ly calm, (‘xce[)t th(* Beilin Bourse, which 
was n‘nd(‘r(‘d more susc-(‘pt ible to tla* adverse 
political repoits from X’ienna in conscxpuaiee 
jiartly of persistiait lirpiidation from local and 
Austrian sources. Moreover, (hrmany is 
Austria-Hungary’s child' mon(i> l(*nd(‘r, the 
Austrian and Hungaiian Governmcait loans, 
tla*. Bosnian loan, and X’ienna and Budapi^st 
loans licing held in (iermany to the extent of 
ov(T t201),tKK),t)0l) ; and the lu'avy fall on the 
\derma Bourse naturally unsettled th(5 holders 
of these securities. That th<‘ dr(‘ad of war w'as 
seriously e\(*rcising the minds of linancicTS 
and business iniMi on tiui ('oniinent bid’ore the 
Austro-SiTvian crisis passed into an acute! 
stage has been demonstratiul since. For instaia^o, 
a Baris corriispondent jjointed out that a 
war clause was inserted in tho contract for tho 
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Jiiilgariaii loan, providing for its (;iiiic('lIatioiL if 
a Kiiropoaii war })roko out ]Kdw(*on tlio dato of 
its sigimiuro and tlio tiino fixed for the emission 
of the two series of tli(5 loan. 

A litth^ before the j)resenf af ion of tlio ulti- 
matum to S(awia tlu? Vienna Hourso develoj)od 
marked weaknc*ss, whie-h wa,s attributed to 
li([uidation by thos(^ wlio were reported to ))0 
conversant with th(? t<a’ms of the Austrian 
Note. Berlin was sympathetically atfoeded, 
and later, when the ternis of that diplomatic 
document became known, otlaa* markets I(»st 
their (ajuanimity. I*rie(;s tumbled quickly 
und(‘r pr(‘ssur(i by speculative holders anxious 
to s<*ll what stociks th(“y liad bought and were 
not in a position to j)ay for. As the political 
t(‘nsion inereast'd tlui pressuro to sell grew more 
pronouneed, and very soon all markets becaiiH^ 
demoralized. 

On Monday, July 27, the day before tlu^ 
declaration of war by Austria, the panic in 
Vienna was such that the Bourse \vas ordered to 
bo closed until Thursday, July JO, but as subse- 
quent events showed it was dtwtincd to remain 
closed indefinitely. Curiously enough the posi- 
tion in J3erlin on that day improved, and there 
was some buying of Corman and Russian bank 
shares. Tlio Bourse, howovtT, remained very 
unsettled ; for though it was confidently believed 
that tho large banking institutions w’ould in their 
own interests endeavour to prevent any further 
heavy fall in prii^es, German capitalists w'cre 
naturally alarmed at tho jirospect of a country 
in which they had considerable interests de- 
claring war. 

Tho Brussi'ls market, too, seemed to have bii- 
como rather alarmed, for it immediately follow'ed 
tho knid of Vic’ima., ei'asing opi’rat ions on J uly 27, 
and tho Baris Coulisse, or outside uiiofiieial 
market, suspiMided ojierations on tlu' same day. 

On Tuesday, .Inly 28, before tlie d('claration of 
war by Austria had become known, busini'ss in 
I’uris and Berlin and the lesser GiTinan markets 
had becomes very diilicult to transact . Dealings 
wert^ often a matter of negotiation. A great 
many stocks were iim|noted on the Baris official 
markef, uliilo Berlin was w ildly excited, grave 
fears In'ing ('iitt'rtained as to ditfieulties at tho 
yettlemenl. On the following day, July 2f), 
all account dealings in Berlin were suspended 
Iransaetions being confined to cash bargains. 
Tho Amstt'i'dam and Betrograd Jkiurses were 
entirely closed that day ; while on Thursday all 
markets suspoudod business, exeeiit Berlin, 
Baris, and New York, but the Settlement in 
Baris, fixc'd for July 31, was postponcKl. Busi- 
ness on the Berlin Boiu’se was ordered to como 
to a standstill on Friday, though tho Bourse was 


kept open. The Paris market remained open, 
though on that day, July 31, only six quotations 
were available out of some sixty stocks and 
shares usually quoted. 

Tho New York Stock Exchange had tho mis- 
fortune to bo open on Tuesday, July 28, wJk'm the 
iiew^s of the declaration of war by Austria- 
Tlungary against Servia first became known, and 
as tlic J^airopean centres were then closed the 
.\inerican market had accordingly to withstand 
tho first flood of selling which developed as a 
result of that declaration, ifeavy liquidating 
orders came from Emope, and Wall -street 
‘'cethed with excited crowds. Large blocks of 
stock were flung on the market to bo realized at 
any price, and every fresh fall in quotations had 
tho effect of increasing the pressure rather tlian 
of alleviating it, a.s fresh selling limits were 
thereby uncoven^d, bringing out further stock 
whicli had been loft with brokers to bo sold 
should the price descend to a certain level. By 
the end of the session it was found that iransair- 
tions had for the first time this year reached a 
total of considerably over one million shares^ 
Tho liquidation from Europe was heavy, but 
less so than it might havxj b(*en if the demoralized 
state of tho stiTling exchange had not restricted 
transactions with London. On Tuesday tlio 
Toronto Stock Exchangi^ was closed after having 
been open for ten minutes, so groat was the rush 
to sell, and business in Montreal was suspended 
ill the afternoon, a result which tended to in- 
crease tJio pressuro in New' York. Som<‘ support 
was forthcoming on Wednesday, July 2‘J, but 
the tendency t<o recover was offset by hea.vy 
selling from Baris of Copper shares, and from 
Berlin of Caiiadiair Baoific and Baltimore and 
Ohio shan s. 

Tho behaviour of Wall -street was comnKMid- 
able throughout this trying period. On July 30, 
the last working day, violent declines occurred, 
audit is doubtful whetlier such a perpendicular 
fall in prict'S had ever t aken place before. Euro- 
pean holders of American securities w'ho desired 
to liquidate had no oth(*r market open to thern^ 
and accordingly sent their orders to New York, 
and these wore of such volume that together with 
the home business tliey almost overwhelmed the 
market. Nexerthefi’ss, there was a market at 
all times dow n to tho close, but on Friday tho 
authorities decided to follow the lead of I..ondon 
and to close the exchange until further notice. 

The Baris Bourse w’as the only stock market 
to keep open its doors after Thursda\", July 30. 
But unlike tho Stock Exchange heie the Baris 
market is under tho direct control of tho Govern- 
ment. Its seventy members, agents de change^ 
as they are called, are under the diseif Jinary rule 
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of tlio ^Jiiiistor of KiiwmcH’ ; and llio aiilhonty 
of the Ciovommont was, no doul)!, rospoiisiblo 
for the Roiirso b('ing ke])t o|)('n. Down to 
Soptomber 2 a f(‘w (juolatioim wen* frequently 


ol)tainabl(‘, hut on that day, owin^ pn'sutuiibly 
t(» tli(? near aj)[)rr)aeli of tiin (lia’tnnn invaders to 
the Fnan'li capital, th(^ authorities dc'cided to 
<*l()Se the lioursf^ until furth(T notic(‘. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


BRITISH COMMERCE, SHIPPING, 
AND WAR FINANCE. 

Thk Statk Insukanck Scimomi'] Si’kiccji hv tui<: ( *ir wgioedoh ok thk lOxrif kqukr — Agkpji']- 
mp:nt with the: VV’^ak Inskhance: (^lubs- Rates (^hauoe:i> koh Mn.Es 'The: War IMsks Office: 
E'oii The: First Premium Quotation- SuitsE’.QUioN'p liE:i)uu'i'ioNs 'I’m*: ()be:n IMarke’.t — 

IjOsse:s oi'’ Pnde:rwrtte:ks — (Jeirman .Mine:s and Nejutrau Shiimmno State: Insurance: StTiE:ME:s 
IN France, Uniteid Statics, and Ne:w Zicaland ( Vakture:-; ok (Je:rm.\n \'e:sse:i.s British Ships 
IN OicRMAN Ports— ( iE: RM an Liners nE:TAiNKi) at Xevv N'ohk Proposed Puihhiase by United 
States (Government -Admiraety Stattcment on TitAOE Routes Additional Freujht Ohaiujks 
Charticrino on the: Baltic-- Attempts to Pre:se:rve (German Shipping (Connexions Okfe:r 
'JO JJrttish Owners Char'pjcrino of Norwicoian Vjcssels 'I'iie .Main'pe.nance: of BiirrisH 
OvERsicA Commerce: -Fffects on Trade I^iAbour Statisth s--]^ ankers’ Clearing House: 
Returns Sugar Supplies Advancics IxN Iron and Steel - (’otton 'I’radk I)isohc.anize:d — 
Woolle:n Industry and Khaki Orders — Finanimal Pospiton in the United State:s — • 
British (■Gove:rnm ent Finani’e. 


S PKAKIN(G in the House of (Commons on 
August 4 the (^hanecllor of the Kx- 
clicqiier said it was vital that in order 
that we sliould have an uninterrupted 
supply of food and material our trade should 
go on during the time tif war as it did in tlu? 
time of peace. The (Government was ]x'rfectly 
(convinced that by tlie powerful aid of ttie 
British Navy, supplenaaited by a selieme 
of this kind (State War Insurance), tliat vital 
object of our people could be secured. 

On Bank Holiday August 3, there had been 
issued as a White Paper the report of a sub- 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
on the insurance of British shipjiing in time 
of war. Tliis report had been under con- 
sideration for months previously, and in normal 
eircumstanees would probably have been issued 
for public discussion and detailed consideration 
during the late summer and autumn months. 
The sub -commit tee consisted of tlio Right Hon. 
F. Huth Jackson (in the chair), Lord Inch- 
cape, Sir A. Norman Hill (the secretary of the 
Liverpool ‘ Steam Ship Owners’ Association), 


Sir Raymond Beck (dej)uty-chaitTnan of 
Lloyd’s), and IMr. Arthur* J.«in<lk*y (a well- 
known aviTage adjust i^r). In tlie enuTgency it 
was de(H(l(‘(l f.o j)ut the scheme into opera- 
tion at once. Tlu^ scheme was divided 
into two ])ar(s di'aling respeidividy witli tlie 
war iiisurane(i of hulls and of cargoes. That 
]>art which (halt witli ImlJs was Jarg(5ly in- 
fhicnci'd by the fairt that during reciuit years 
th<! inKura.nc*t? of sleamsliips against war risks 
had largely transfiuTcd from underwriters 

to mutual insuraii(a) associations or clubs. 
Tliore were three principal associations of tliis 
kind in existeiure at the time, namely, the North 
of Hngland Protecting and Indemnity Associa- 
tion, the London (Group of War Risks Associa- 
tions, and tlie Liverpool and London War Risk.s 
Insurance Association. Df these the last 
two had only been formed during the past two 
years, and the total values insured in the throe 
associations amounted to about £87,000,000. 
The.se clubs only covered the vessels against the 
war risks which were sjiecifically excluded from 
the ord inary and then, only 
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providod cover f)f a liinit(‘d nature. Thus, they 
only covered vessels actually at sea or in an 
enemy’s port on the declaration of war or on th<*. 
outbreak of hostilities until their arrival at a 
British or neutral port. It was appan'nt that one 
main effect of tliis sclu'ine would be to koo]) 
vessels in port, a result which, in the interests 
of British coninKTce, was altog(‘tlier short of the 
requirements. But the (*xist(‘nee of these 
clubs supplied a foundation on which the 
Govornm(‘nt scheme could bo built. In virtu<5 
of a spc'cial ufir(u‘ment between the clubs and 
the Government the clubs agr(*ed to continue 
tho jaotectioii of their policies until compU‘- 
tion of the voya.^e, 80 per cent, of the risk 
to be insurc'd with tho Government and 20 per 
<*(*nt. to la? retained by tho clubs. For the 
voyages still to bo completed no premium 
was to b(i l(?vied on the owners of the vessels, 
hut for subse(pi(*nt voyages a premium was to 
h(? charged, such p(T(?(‘ntag(‘ not to oxccmmI 
41 maximum of 5 pc^r c(*nt. or to be h ss 
than 1 ])(T c(‘nt. As under the cargo in- 
surance sch(.'m(* (»nly cargo in V(\ssels enter(‘d 
in one of the a])prov('d clubs could l)e insim'fl 
most of t.h(' owners entered their vesst‘ls in the 
clubs within a. \ (*ry short tim<‘ of th(‘ outbreak 
of war. 


At first rates on hulls of I j per cent, for the 
single voyjige and 2.^ per cent, for tho round 
voyjigo were charged ; tlicn in the middle of 
August it was decided that vessels might bo 
covered for a period of three months for a 
premium of 2i per cent. At the beginning of 
September ])reTniums for the single and round 
voyages weri? reduced to 1 and 2 per cent, 
respectively and the rate for the three months* 
policj^ was reduced to 2 per cent. Tho further 
important concession was made that a balhist 
voyage not exceeding SOO miles in length might 
bo treated as part of the following voyage.* 
The finance of tlu? scheme rested on the 
hypothesis of a loss of nearly 10 per cent, 
of the vjiluc of British steamers which on the 
outbre^ak of war and for six months tlKTCiifter 
were 4it risk. I’lie State’s shtire of the total 
losses of hulls inciirnxl without premium was 
estimated at £2,4()0,00() and that incurred 
iigainst ])remiums .14,007,000. A feat iin? of the? 
sclu‘m(5 was that ships so insured should undcr- 
tjike, jis tar as possible, to (?arry out the ord(‘rs 
of the State through the clubs in n^gard to 
their routes, ports of (?all, sind sto])pag('S. 

meant that owners ennld insuns tlieir ves.si-ls t<i ;i lo.uliiiK 
f>ort and thenc4' onwards tn the llnal port of dischaiKc at a i)remiuni 
of 1 per e»>nt.. instead of liavinn to eovt'r Uiem for a luTiod ol Uiree 
111 niths at 2 tier rent. 



SIR SAMUEL EVANS PRESIDING OVER THE FIRST PRIZE COURT 

SINCE THE CRIMEAN WAR. <B,rraU. 
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'rii(^ arrangbmonts connockHl with tin* Inill 
insurances w'ero outside the ])rovince of tin* 
War Risks Insurance OHico and w’(*re (jan ied 
out between t<lie civil is and the Board of Tra;l<*. 

IMic second part of tlie scheme providv'd for 
the institution of the Governmvnit War Risks 
Insurance Ofiico to nndca'take the insurance 
of cargoes limited to the cas«‘ of cargoes .carried 
in British vessels insured against war risks 
with approved chdjs. Estimates of the values 
of cargoes were necessarily ])rol)lematica.l, hut in 
prc]>aring the scheme tin'. Committee siigg(‘sted 
that the value of the cargo lost in the .steamv‘rs 
which it had assumed might bo seized or cap- 
tured by the enemy would be £S, 000, 000. 
'Pa, king the tigures for losses of hulls given above, 
the grand total of the State’s share of estimated 
losses on hulls and cargoes within six mouths, 
without allowing for pr(*miums reoeiv(‘<l, 
^vould thus be £1 (3,1107, 000. It wu.s reroni- 
mended that the maximum rate to he chargt'd 
(HI cargo should be five guinv'as per cM'iit. and 
the minimum rahv one guinea per cent. On 
Tuesday, August 4, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer described in the ITouse of Commons 
the double scheme for the insurance of hulls 
and cargoes in the stveoch to which wv* have 
rofoiTod above. 

At 2 p.rn. on the following day, August 5, 
the Government War Risks Insurance OOiee 
op(*Tied its doors for cargo business and an- 
nouncod tliat until further decision the rate of 
insurance would be five guincjis per c(*nt. 
'Phe able manner in which tlie authorities had 
jirranged wathiu two or three days for the 
(H)mpleto inauguration of the scheme deserves 
recognition. The mnnagi'inent rested w'ith an 
<‘xpert Advisory Board, wdioso names a-re given 
Ivelow,* with Mr. Douglas Ow<;n as chairman. 
During the first afternoon the oflico was mainly 
tmgag(!d in answering inquiries. But the inerts 
fact that it was prepared to accept risks at a 
maximum rate of five guineas ]ier cent, as a 
maximum had a wonderfully steadying (^tloct 
on commerce. The oflico, in accordance with 
the terms of the sch(*me, w’as not accepting risks 
on vessels actually at sea when w’lir broke out , 
and therefore high rates, such as 15 or 20 ])er 
cent., hiul to be ])aid for insurance on thes<^ 
in the opm market. Arra.ngem(7it.s were soon 
made, liow^ever, for an v\\tension of the system 


*Mr. DouKlas Owen (Chairman) ; Sir Edward neauchamp, M.l 
Sir Itannoiid lleck (Oeputy-Clialrnian of Eloyd h) ; Sir Mackenzie 
ClialincrH, K.C.B., C.S.I.; Sir Algernon Eirth : Mr. \V. E. Ifar- 
greaves (C. T. Bowring and C-oitipany, Limited) ; Mr. E. G. llarman. 
O.B : Mr. H. T. Hlnea (Jtoyal Exclvange A^ssiirancc) ; Ltjrd Inelieape. 
a.C.M.G.. K.O.S.r..K.C.I.E. ; Sir Ifenry Jol.nson ; Mr. li. B. i 
<The Marine inauratiee Company) ; Mr. Artliur Llndley : Sir 
John Liisconibc ; Mr. It. A. Ogilvie (late Alliance AKsnrance 
oany); Mr. W. Richards; Hear- Admiral Sir E. Slade. K.C.I.E.. 
.C.C.V.O. ; Mr. J. H. Warrack ; Mr. J. A. WcbHter ; Mr. Walter 
Carter (secretary). 



SIR SAMUEL EVANS. 

The President of the Admiralty Division. 

[J. iOissfll & Sous. 

to eiuthle the Ollieo to accejvt insurances u-s 
from the time tin it vessels Jit si*a arrivi'd at 
a j)ort of call. W'ssels could thus be insured 
from th<' tinu* that 11i(‘y left, sjvy, Jin Austnilisin 
port for (h(' United Ivingdorn a.nd also from a 
South Amv'ricaii ])ort of call, such vis Montevideo 
or Rio do .hiiieiro ; hut vessv'ls at souk^ ])oint 
in the ocean b(*tw')‘eu Austnilia and South 
.\merica could not be iusurv'd. Where own(‘rs 
desired to co\’('r cargo from such points it was 
aee.essjiry to apjily to underwriters aind i^iy 
market rates. 

On Saturday, August S,tho Govermueiit rate 
was reduev'd to four guiiu'Jis per cent., on 
Tuesday, August IH, to three, guineas j)er cvmt., 
and on 'Puesday, S(iptemh(“r 1, to two guineas 
])er <ieut. 'Phroughout. August an imrnenso 
amount of husiness w'jis plac<7l, and 
the influerK-e of the scheme in main- 
taining eomup're.c! w'as iiicjile.uhihlc. Alercliauts 
throughout t he world ku<‘W tint t lu* liighest rate 
they wajuld h(^ called upon to pay would be 
limited to five guineas per e«‘nl. as a maximum 
and they efuild eonduet fheir business ae- 
(jordingly. Private underwriters felt that in 
order to atiraet busim'ss they must otha* (*v(7i 
lower terms than those of the (fovernmeut, 
and trade benefited tluTehy. At various times 
there were certain areas (homed by tlio Govern- 
ment inadvisaldo for shipping, and such risks 
hiKl of necessity to be (jffered in tho market. 
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At a cprlain poriod of the hostili(i(\s car^o in ii 
nuiJilKT of V(*KS(*ls from tho l^altic was thus 
covered at a rate of 10 guineas p<T cont. 

Sufli lossf‘s as thoro were at first ap[)oarrd 
to fall on tfi(^ op(‘n mark(‘t. TIk.to was tlio 
Rci'/in^ of the British stranior City of Win- 
(djoster off thci J'kist African CJoast, while 
homeward })ounrl from Calcutta witli a. vahiahh? 
cargo of tea and oilier Indian produce, wliieli 
was at s('a when war hrolo* out. ; tln' sinking 
of the Britisti steamer Hya(h‘s off th(^ Soutli 
Aiii(‘riean eoiist whiles homeward hound to 
KoltiTdain from the BJatci with grain, with a. 
cargo h<‘li(‘V(‘d to be insunsl in (lermany ; 
tlu'' sinking of the Ka.i])ara off tlw Canari(‘s 
whii(‘ heav il\ ladi'ii willi ^s’ew ZeaJand prcxluee ; 
and tho sinking of the Xya,nga in th<‘ sani(‘ 
locality on a. voyagt' from West Africa. d’hes<‘ 
two latter vessels fell a, | irey to tile Kaiser VVulhelm 
dor (lross(‘, well-known as a. Xorth Atlantii* 
liiu'r of th(' X on U lent sc her IJoyd and con- 
\erted when hostilitic's hroki^ out into a.n arnu‘d 
merchant cruisc'r. Ihippily the (J(*rma.n v(*ss(‘l 
was liers(‘lf sunk latca* by IJis Majesty’s 8hi[^ 
Highflyer, d’ho British stinimcr Holmwood 
was sunk, while outward bound to the l*la.t(* 
w itJi coal, by tho Cerma.n cruiser J.)r(\sden ; 
and the British sb'amer Bowes Castle was also 
sunk off th(‘ South American coast, while bound 
from Chile to the TTnit(‘d States with nitrates 
b(‘liev('d to be owned in America., by th(' (Jerman 
cruiser Karlsruhe. The Wilson liner Kuno 
while bound from Hull for Archangel struck a 
mine in the North Sea on September 5, and 
foundered. Many t rawlers and neutral ships were 
sunk by (jlerma.ii mines strewn indiscriminately 
in the North Sea. How' severely neutral 
\i‘ssels suffered is shown by the following 
list of vessels which struck mines and 
ftmnden'd. 

NKUTJIAL \ l-:sst;j„s SUNK IJY MINKS. 


n.M'E. 

VllS-SKI.. 

N.>tionalitv. 

Auk. S 

'I’yslii 

NurwfKian 


Mar) laud 

Danish 


rhv. UmbiTK 

Daiiisli 

.. 2:1 

Alice 11. 

Dutoli 

.. u:! 

lloatdijk 

Dutch 

-7 

Skull KokoU 

Danish 

1)7 

OttLlfrled 

Norweirian 


l<:n:v 

Daui.sh 

!! il7 

( :uni 

Danish 

.Sti>t. li 

St, Paul 

Swtsli.sli 


A scheme of war insurance on liulls and cargo 
somewhat similar to the British plan was 
odopteil by the Krench Government in tho 
middle of August, and Slate war insurance 
schemes were also introduced by tho United 
States and New' Zealand Governments All, 
like tho British system, had as their object tho 
maintenance of the overseas trade of tho respec- 
tive countries. 



SIR JOHN SIMON, 

The Attorney-General. 

[Lalavi'tle, Dublin. 

'.riio London Marine Jnsura,nce Market wa^ 
one of th(‘ few import a.nt mario'ts which wer(‘ 
v<Tv active during tlu' first wet‘ks of the war. 
Apart from war insurance, a good deal of busi- 
ness was brought to J.<ondon through th(^ 
eollaps<^ of the Germa.n insurance centres. 
In the y(‘ars ])rt'C(‘<ling the war German ofliet's 
Jiad bcM'ii very enti'rprising, a.nd had c'olk’cled 
large premium incomt\s as th(^ result, to a eon- 
siderablo ('xtent, of cutting rates. These, 
ollices ha<l branch establishments or agiaicies 
in this country, and it had been maint aim'd 
tliat there wt're sunicii'ut funds lu'ld Iuto to 
meet all claims that might bo e\])ected 
to fall on tilt) oflices. But in some instanci's 
after (he outbreak of war tho German 
agents reinsured their accounts wholesale with 
British oiliee’s, whilt> in others brokers them- 
selves hastened to effect fresh insurances in 
British oflices for their clients. Comparatively 
high rates had to bo ])aid, not merely because 
British umh'rwritt'rs rt'alizt'd that they were 
being made a convenience of, but also because, 
owing to increased risks of na.vigation, all rates 
hi\d lulvanced since the war began. Thus 
many British firms which before tho war broke 
out had been accepting German policies pro- 
bably found their choice expensive. 

British Fire Insurance oflices had large 
reinsuranco contracts with German com- 
panies. and the value of these during the 
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period of the war was considered probloinatieal. 

Til spite of the few captures already recordeil 
British shipping services were maintained, 
while Gcnnari merchant vessels did not 
dare to vontnro out of port. During tiio 
first few days of tlio war largo numhers 
of German slt'amers were seized in British 
ports or were captured at sea. On 
September 4 the first Brizo Court since the 
Crimean war, 00 years ago, was held in Admiralty 
Court TT. for the hearing of the cast's. Sir 
Samuel Bvans, tlie l*resident of tlie Bndiate, 
Divorce, ami Admiralty Division, presided, and 
after a simple cei'cniony the Attorney-General 
{Sir Jolm Simon, Jv.C.) gave a short account of 
the liistory of tlio T^rize Court. Then two cases 
were lit^ard. The Court directed that the 
German barque Chile, seized at Cardiff, should 
be detained until further order and the ship 
Porkeo, captunul off Dover by H.M.S. Zulu, 
was condemned. As a small set-off against tlw^ 
largo numbers of German vessels seizt^d in 
Britisli ports aViout two dozen Jiritish vess(‘ls 
wore seized in Hamburg and otlier German 
]jorts. A suggt'sted agreement botwoon Ger- 
many and Grt^at Britain resfx'cting similar 
treatment for each country’s vessels faih'd to 
1)0 reached, though later a reciprocal arrangement 


botwct'n the Austro-Tfungarian Government 
and tliis (‘ountry was aceejited, and the vessels 
which had arrived at ('iiemy ports before the 
<l(*clarat ion of the war or without knowledge of 
tlie war w(‘ro allow(‘d so many days witliin 
wliieli to return to their own country. 

Much attcnti<in was dirt'cted at the out- 
break of th(^ wju* to tlu' interrupted voyage of 
tlie Norddeutsclu'r FJoyd liiu'r Kronj>rinz('ssin 
Cecilii', known as “ the gold ship.” 'fhe liner 
left New York on .1 iily 2S with £2,000,000 in gold 
for Loiulon and l*aris, largely insuri'd in J.(ondon, 
it was thought that the vessel miglit attempt 
to make the ])sissa.go direct to Drenierhaven 
and tliat <‘omplieat ions about the gold miglit 
ensue; but on August 5 the liner put back to 
Bar Harbour, Maine. The ])ass('ngers and the 
gold were dispateli(‘d thence to New York. 
A vessel of the sjune name Ix'longing to 
the Hamburg- Amerika fleet was seized at 
Falmouth. 

Some uneasiness similar to that h'lt for the 
Norddi'utselu'r JJoyd liiu'r was (‘xpressi'd on 
aceount of otIuT liners, British and t'n'iich, which 
were bound from New York for lOurope with large 
crjiisignments of gold ; but (‘aeh v('SS(‘l saf(*ly 
readied poi't. Tlie Jaisitiuiia-, strangely enough, 
mad<' h<*r slowest. ])assa.g(' from \(‘w York to 



THE MARIE LKONHARDT, 

a German vessel, captured in the Port of London, being unloaded. 


\j4inefi. 
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TIIK OCEAN k:. 

Wrecked off the north coast of Scotland. 

[Sport and iteneial. 

Liverpool owiii}' to Ihi^ br(‘iik(lo\viv of !i tiirhini^ 
jiful lifter Ji destroyer luiide tlio voyati^e 

with li^lits out. Other V(‘ss(‘ls had e.vcitiii^ 
piassa^es. 

'J’lie Kronpriiiz VVilliehn, of th(^ Nordd(‘ut seller 
Lloyd fleet, l(‘ft New* York on Aujiust 3 h(‘avily 
laden with ecial, and it is helievi'd aetc.*d as 
collier to the (h'riuan cruisers vvhieh wen*, at 
lar^(' in tln^ Atlantie. 

Numerous G(‘rman vess(‘ls w'(‘ro delain(‘d at 
N('w' York, notably the Valiu’land, AmcTika., 
George Washinjj;ton, l5ar])arossa., LVnnsylva.nia., 
rn'sidiait Grant., a.nd (trossi'r Kiirfurst. 
OITits w'ero made to purchase sona^ of the 
I lamhur^-Amerika vessels and a proposal was 
B(‘t on foot that the Ihutf'd Stati's (Jov(‘rnnient 
should a.<*(juire a numher of tla* German liners. 
Opposition w'as at onee startl'd anion^ certain 
sections of thi^ United States puljlic, arid it is 
undei’stood that the Fri'niih GoviTninent pro. 
tested against the proposed purchase as involving 
a hri'aeh of neutrality. 

'Pile s^dfig of the Imtierator, which was to 
liavo left Guxhaven for New' York on August J, 
wais cancelled, and the giant liner remained in 
port . 

On August 12 a notable announcement was 
made by the Admiralty describing the steps 
which had bei'ii taken to ensure the safety of 
HiMtish sbi[)ping. The_\' stati'd that at the 
request of the Fori ign Ollice they had considereii 
attentively the ])osition of Ih'a/il, Ih'uguay, 
Argentina, and (/hilc, with the intention of 
so concerting naval measures as to protect 
IbMtish trade with thosi* countries. They liad 
dispatched a large nunrber of mobilized cruisers 
to their stations commanding t)ie trade routes, 
nearly trebling the superior cruiser forces 
tliere. dVenty-four British cruisers, besidi's 
French ships, were searching for the fixe 
German cruisers known to be in the Atlantic. 
A number of fast merchant vessels, fitted and 
armed in British naval arsenals, wtro being 
commissioned by the Admiralty for the purpose 
of patrolling the routes and keeping them clear 


of GiTtnan commerce raider?;. With every 
day that ])asses,” the announcement continued, 
“ the Admiralty’s control of the trade routers, 
including especially the Atlantic trade routes, 
becomes stronger. Traders wdth Great Britain 
of all nations should therefore continue con- 
fidently and boldly to send their ships and 
cargoes to sea in Itritish or neutral ships, and 
British ships are themselves now' plying on 
the Atlantic Ocean with almost the same 
ei'rtaintv as in tinu's of p'*aee. In the North 
St‘a alone, wduro the Germans have scattered 
min(‘S indiscriminately and w'Ikto the most 
formidable opi'rations of naval war an? pro- 
ce(?ding, the Admiralty can give no reassur- 
ance.” ^"et it may be noted that as regards 
the North Sea the tradi* had very larccly 
r<‘ass(?rled itself, simte as from August 10 coal 
shipments to Norway w’cri? ])ermitted and 
there had becai a resumtdii n of the mail and 
y)ass(‘ng(*r servi(.;es to Nortlu'rn Europe. 

Following this olVarial announcena*nt the? 
International M(‘rcantil(? Marine Company an- 
nounced the immediate departure of four 
liiu'rs from N(wv Yorls for this country. 

Although British serviet*s wi'i’e maintahunl 
ship[)ers wore at first, a,t. a.ny rate, aslo'd to pay 
very much higlu'r freights. Some lines, which 
had advanc(‘d (heir rate's by as much as 50 per 
cent., within a month rc'diu'-i'd the in(*r(‘as(‘S to 25 
jier cent., and then ri'duci'd them furthcT to 
20 tier e(*nt. As reasons for the formidabli? 
increase's they ywinti'd out that the insuran«?i* 
of the hulls was a sc'rious burdi'ii and that 
bunker coals were cost ing more. But when a 
reduction <if the war premiums on hulls was 
mad<' owners in the Australasian and South 
American tradf's announct'd an imm('diat(? 
ri'chiction in freights to meet- the lu'W’ situation. 
These movements of rati'S related of course to 
fla'rt'gular lines. Although no ol'lieial intimation 
was mad(' beyond that eontaiiu'd in tlu* an- 
nouncement reproduced above*, it may bo 
assumed that many vess(*]s wf'n^ acepiired 
by or chartered to the Admiralty t'ither for the 
[lat rolling of trade routes or for transport 
purposes, and the removal of these* vess(*ls from 
tlunr rc'gular trad(*s naturally involved adjust - 
m(*nts in services. 

On the Jhdtic, where tramp cargo tonnage 
is dealt in, business was at first brought practi- 
cally to a standstill. The main dilliculty waf> 
financial. Cargoes of grain are bought largc'ly 
on the stri'iigth of drafts, and as credit w’ as very 
seriously curtailed during the first few' days of 
the war there were few’, if any, dofilings. Gradu- 
ally, however, the position improved tlirough- 
ont August, and early September found quite 
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a fair amount of aotivity. l^atos ]>r[V)ro tho 
war worn on a vory low level, owinj^ to the 
superabiindanco of toiinag(\ uiul tlio situafi.ui 
was aggi’a\'atod wIumi many eoutracts were 
})roU('n in {X)iise(]ueuco of the war and vessels 
were thus liberated. Owiun's complained t hat the 
low rates did not meet the expenses, swf)Ileu 
IKS they were by the additional costs of the war, 
and it was not until tluTo was some luirdening 
of rates that own«‘rs s1iow(h 1 much 
inclination to traiisaet now busiin^ss. (Miarter- 
ing of tramp tonnage by tlie Governmi'nt 
f(^r coal and other purposes was probably a 
ffU’oiirable factor in stiffening freights. 

But if there were (pertain ineonvi'nieuces in 
carrying on Ib’itish trade GiTinan sliipping 
came to a standstilh Various efforts w<‘r(‘ 
ma<le by (h'rmaii agents in laaitral eountri<*s to 
eouservc tluMi' interests. 'JMu'se attcaupts w<‘re 
spi'cially notable in tlie United States, wlu‘n» 
(Jermaii agents tried to e.oine to an ari'angianent. 
with British lines to carry on their lousiness for 
I hem during tlici war, and tlaai organizetl a. s(‘r\ ii.*o 
from New York to South America iiiidcT the 
Xorwegian Hag. Britisli xessi'ls were want('d 
lor the trade partly hc'cause of tlu* protect ion 
giv('U by tlr' Ib’itisli XaA'\' and partly l>ecansr 


till* British ( Jovernment’s seluaut' of cargo in- 
surauei' was only availabh' for goods sliippcd 
in Jb’itish vessiHs insured against war risks with 
a]>j>roved Britisli clubs. No doubt inducements 
\MTe offered to British comiianies to sti'p into the 
brcNieh. but th('>' were not at all disposed to 
accept tlu'in. All the working agrei'iniaitv 

whii'h laid (Kxisletl between British and (u'nnan 
liiu‘s h<‘f<)re tlie war naturally came to an 
end, and, with tin* Uontimaital ports closi'd, 
lines sailing undcT the British, f^reneli. Uussiau, 
and iKuitral flags were ([uiti' abli' to take ean^ 
of the trade tliat was offering. YIumh* was 

no closing down of British oxtavsi'a. (‘omuu'rco. 
'I'radi' with North and St)ut li America., Austra- 
lasia, [ndia, aiul the Far J'.asl was mainlaiiu'd, 
(Misuring a supjily of foodstniTs and of raw 
material for tlu' factori(‘S. 

During t,lu‘ first wreks of hostililirs it 
was impossible to furnish much rjuaul itativc 
<'vi(h‘uc(' of the injury f hat luul been done 

by the war to l/a.d(‘. Som<' of our best means 
of iiKKisui'ing the commercial and iiabisliial 

activily ef tlu* (joiiniry wen^ temporarily iu 
al)cva.nc(‘. such as the railway trallic. nitunis, 
which had (*eas<‘d to !)<( available^ after the lin(« 
were taken over l>y the ( lo\'<*i'nm“ul. on 



U.S.A. CRUISER TENNESSEE, the “relief” ship with cargo of gold. 


{Daily Minor. 
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IJ.S.A. CRUISKR tennessep:. 

Sailors carrying kejjs of ftoltl for aid of 
American refugees. 

[Daily Minor. 

A\ignst 5. OtluT poriofUcal stiitis(i(;s ro- 
Anf'ust woi’n in(‘M.gro. Tlio market 
ro])()rts and otlier similar evidence from tlio 
various cent res of industry arc valuable, so far 
as they go, but do not lend tbemsc'lv'os to tho 
pr(‘sentment of a n'ally adequate survey of tlio 
state of industry and trade. Tlio information 
<*olle(dcd by tli(j Lalxiur Ik'ijartment of tho 
Hoard of Trader is us(‘ful: it showc'd that the 
number of people unem])loyod had not in- 
eroased so (piiekly as was feared from tho rapid 
rise in it during the first half of tho month. 
TJio Hoard of 'J'rade “ figure of unemployment,” 
which shows the stale of tlm insured t ratios, 
was only 4*0 on .Vugust 7, but by tho 17th it 
had risen to T)-!, and on August 21 to H-S; 
during tim next week, liowever, on<led 
August 2S, it only in(Teas<*d to (}-2, and there 
was pra-ctically no incri'ase for tho week 
ended S(‘})tember t. 'riiesi^ trades, Jiowever, 
wore not suflliciently representative of the whole 
labour position, thougli they included ' several 
big gi'oups of workmen, especially lhus(' taigaged 
in shipbuilding and engineering, as well as 
the building opt'ratives. Tho drop in the rate 
of iuen'aso was 2 )robal)ly due le tho recent 
improvement in recruiting the result of the 
grow’ing comprehension of the objects of tho 
war by tho people generally. In uninsiirod 
trades thi're was liardly any increase during tho 
.Jjist week of August in tho number of persons 
registered as unemployed, which on tho 28th 
was 80,808, and on Septi niber 4 their number 
had fallen to 73,891. Distress w as not widespread, 
and though trades largely engaged in manu- 
facturing for export, especially the cotton in- 
dustry, atonco were alfected, some branches of 


the clothing trade were benofitod by the demand 
duo to th© w’ar. Tho heavy stool trades were 
active, tho branches producing war material 
for tho Government having big orders on 
hand, and firms and companies which made 
small arms and articles necessary for naval and 
military equipment were very busy. 

The chief actual evidence of the falling off 
of general business w^as the decline in the London 
Clearing TTouso returns, from which, however, 
too much in tho way of inference could not be 
safely drawn, as owing to tho closing of tho 
Stock* Exchange tho clearings were curtailed by 
a largo mass of transactions which, though 
economically of importance, do not directly 
represent industry and commerce. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the amounts paid 
at the London Bankers’ Clearing House at th(> 
undermentioned dates (OOO’s omitted) : — 


WcekH cnileil 

Amount. 

Tn(!. or Doc. 

1014. 

1013. 

Amount, jl’ercont 

July lift 

AUfcMIKt 5 

Aimust 12 

Aiuust l!l 

Anunst. 2(5 

S«ptpJul)C'r 2 

£ 

337.150 
101,020 
1S7.317 
170.421 
1 50.432 
155.707 

£ 

32S.2HI) 
305.207 
274.002 
31.5. 4l;j 
255. 2<> 1 1 
,324.544; 

c 

f- 0,1 70; I- 2-H 
- 143..30HI- 47-() 

!' S7,375,- 31-8 

I- 135.0011- 43-1 

t- 104.772'- 4I'() 

- 10S.S37j- 52-0 

.Tamiurv 1 foj 

Sepfccmber 2 ..j 10,005,273 

ll,105.445j- 200,172!- 1-8 


Tho total ch'arings to July 29 showed an in- 
crease on the corresponding ])('riod of 1913 of 
£140,000,000, or 41 per cent., w4iich w’as after- 
wards converted into tho decrease shown in the 
tal>le. Tho falling off in the country cheque 
clearing u])to the same dalow'sis less than 1 per 
cent. ; the.s(i cU'arings w^ere probably a bet ter test 
of tho decline in tho general business of the 
country than the total. Thc'y wore as follows 
for the five weeks ended September 2 (OOO’s 
omitted) : — 



Amount. 

Inc. 

or Dec. 

WVeks fndcil 

101 1. 

1013. 

Amount. 

IVr cent. 


£ 

t 

£ 

1 

August r... 

12.050 

2.5,312 

- 12.(;53 

50*0 

August 12.. 

30.125 

27.778 

+ S.347 

i- 30-0 

Almost 10 . . 

21,157 

20,401 

- 2.331 

1 - S\S 

AuKust 20.. 

2U,»i32 

22,l«iS 

- 1,530 

i - 0-0 

SeptPinluT 2 

20.010 

23. .304 

- 3.354 

14-3 


Tho principal grain markets remained open 
throughout tho crisis, although tho declaration 
of war caused considerable nervousm^ss and there 
was a rush to buy wdicat, which advanced at 
Mark-lano on August 5 a})out 7s. per quarter, 
ICnglish being offered at JOs. per (piarter as 
compared with 37s. before the crisis, and a 
corresponding adv’ance was paid flour. 

The business, however, was put through 
w'ithout excitement or speculation. Within 
a few days the market assumed a more normal 
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state tinder the influonuo of tJio Govormnont 
war insurance sclieino, the rodiirtion in the Bank 
rate, and the diversion to this country of grain 
cargoes primarily destined for German and 
Scandinavian ports. Prices of wheat f(‘ll 
rapidly and settled down to a basis of about 
40s, per :puirter, though at this level the 
market remained very firm owing to the some- 
what tardy resumption of Atlantic shipuK'uts 
and encouraging advices from tho Anaa’ican 
markets. 

Other food products generally were unduly 
inflated in price early in August by the anxi<4y 
of consumers to lay in stocks. This was (ihccked 
by reassuring statements from the Government 
as to supplies of the 2 :>rincipal products both 
present artd prospective, and tlu^ inflation of 
prices was jirevonted on the a.ppointnuuit by 
the Gov'crnment of a standing (iommitti^e of 
retail traders who fixed from day to day maxi- 
mum retail pri(u\s. Tho princifial articles 
dealt with were sugar, butter, cheese, lard, 
margarinr, and bacon. 

The price of sugar, as miglit have been 
(‘xpiHitcHl, ladvanced much mon^ ra])i(Uy than 
other foods. At first cubes sold at as much 
as 40s. p('r cwt., as against l^^s. p(M’ cwt. b(‘foro 
the war, but there was a dro]) from the high 
figure to about 33s. Od. jK'r cwt. P(>r about 
a week the liomo refiners withdrew all tlieir 
offerings from the market in order to ])n>t<‘(‘t 
tJieir stocks wliile the rush to buy was in ]u'o- 
gre.ss. There was no serious sijarcity of 
raw sugar, but the initial diftieulty experieiu'ed 
in obtaining sup]dies of tho linislied articles 
uas duo chiefly to the inability of tlu; British 
ri fineries to cope wit h the extra work thrown 
njjon them by the sudden cessation of the 
output from Coiitiuental refineries. Sujifilies of 
sugar wore drawn from tho West Indi(*s and 
other 'soiirci^s, but it was obvious that these 
would be by no lueaiis sufficient tiv fill tbo 
large gap caused by tho loss of im[jorts from 
tho Conti n(‘ut. 

As regards moat the price remained at a 
normal lev(4. lii fact, September sup])lies at 
tho principal markets wore more than suflicient 
to meet the demand in spiti^ of a sharp con- 
traction in shipments from Arg(*ntina during 
August. Bacon, cluM^se, and butter also re- 
1 limed to almost normal pric es consecpient on 
the opening of the trade route from Denmark 
to this country. 

After the first shock a rtunarkable eliange came 
over the iron trade, which before the uar liad 
been suffering considerably owing to keen foreign 
competition, principally from Germany. Busi- 
ness was resumed rather unexpectedly on the 


Glasgow warrant market, and prices imme- 
diately took an upward turn. ho reason for 
this was tho temporary interruption of tlu‘ 
import of foreign ores a.ud tho complete 
stoppage of su}^plies of semi-fiiiishod iron 
and steel from Gei'inany and Belgium, which 
forced mauufactun'rs to obtain their retpiire- 
ments from the home markets. Substantial 
advances took place in tho price of iron and steel,, 
which adversely aflected business, espoiaally 
in n'gard to exjiorts. Another infliuaice which 
had an injurious effect on exjiort husim^ss was 
t]u» action of shi[)own(‘rs in raising froiglits 
from 25 to 50 per luait. Still man .faitfurejs 
were i-('coiving orders that would otherwise 
have gone to the Cont iiuMit. 

After tli(5 oul})ri‘ak of war the T,ondon Metal 
lOxcliange i*(a»iaiued clost'd ns far as d(‘aling 
was <*(>ucerne(i, tliougli transactions worn on 
jirivately ; no ])ri(*es w(M'«> a.\'ailal>l(^ (wei'pt 
those fi\(‘d ])y th(‘ commit l(‘e of the ex<*ha.iig(‘. 
'J'he statistics of eopp(*i' and tin for July 
.showi'd no rfauarkahli' changes, hiil copper 
producers in the United Slates took mi*a.sures 
to eiirtaJl (he output to (iu? (*x(ent of about 
50 ])er (U'lit. Tlus action of Uk' Govern- 
ment ill I ommandeeriug most of the supplies 
of spel(t‘r ill f]nglai\d cjiuscd the priei^ of 
that m(‘tal, which is obtained largely from 
G<‘rmany, to lx* mori' than dotilihxl. Heavy 
arrixals trorn AnwM'ica. ho\ve\'er, eonsidia'ably 
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relieved th(5 rituation. Trade n‘([uiremont.s 
of Joad wc*r(3 naturally small and there was 
anad(3quate suj)f)ly for ammunition purposes. 

"J'he cot tf>n trade was t horou^lily disorganized, 
and eonsid(‘rabh^ alarm was at first felt as to the 
effect on (.ancasliire, though this subsided 
with th<< irufjrovenKait in the finaucial situa- 
tion. Some (!onfidenee was also gained from 
^th(? anrioune(*m(*nt that the trad(! route through 
the .Mcfliterranean to the Far Fast was open, 
whil(5 it was HNilized that the (lessation of 
imports of cotton goods from (Germany and 
Austria would (liv(‘rt soiru^ husiiK'ss to Man- 
eh(^ster. Th(^ lirst stc'p t-akcai to relieve 
the situation was a restrieti«jn of output 
of yam and cloth, whi(^h was effected 
by the (h'cision (»f the JA'deration of 
iVIas((*r Cotton Spinners’ AsSo(uations to stop 
the mills foi* a. ])(‘riod of thnic weeks. This 
affecited .‘10 million spindles ; in a-ddition other 
mills outside th<‘- hnleration announc(*d their 
intention of fallitig into line. 

l)('aling on tlui Liverpool and Maneh(*ster 
(\)ttou I'lxehanges was (‘utirely suspendc'd for 
a hav days, and easli transact ions only were 
n'sumed on a. modt'raU^ scjih* aft(‘r a. plan had 
b(‘eu arrang(‘d by the Liverpool (.'otton Associa- 
tion wln’reby no cidtofi should bo S(»ld below 
a minimum price to be fixed by tli(3 committee. 
'The scIk'iik' was d<‘\uscd soltOy with the object 
of safeguarding tla^ inten'sts of importers and 
<*onsumers, and was generally approvixl by 
spiniK'rs. The li((nidation of (existing (‘ontracls 
proved to be a ditlicailt task, l)ut machinc'ry 
was set in motion whereby gooil j)rog^ss was 
mad<’ in t his (lir<‘ction. Alt hough several Liver- 
pool firms were badly hit. by the slump in prices 
and the failure of a larg*^ New York lumse eou- 
SiVjUent. on the crisis, no tinancial trouble 
was ri‘[)ort('d at the SettkaiKait held on th(‘ 
Liv(Tpool Lxchango in th(3 middle of August. 
Similar eonditi(»ns pn'vaik'd on th(i New York 
and New Orleans l^’xehanges, wIuto dealings in 
futuri'S were susptmded. TIumv delegates from 
Liverpt>ol W('ri' sent to New York to discuss the 
situation, and a scheme was arranged In'tween 
the two Kxehaugt's for the liiiuidation of inter- 
national cotton obligations. 'Llie marketing 
of the Anu'riean crop was greatly retardt'd, and 
a proposal was put forward by the* United 
Stal('s Oovt'rnnu'nt for advancing funds tt> 
growers to (mabk' them to hold their cotton 
until a. more ra])id movement was pos'^ible. 

Jn the woollen industry tlui k)ss of the im- 
portant Uontiiu'iital trade laid a serious effect 
in lh*adford and L(‘eds, where the working 
hours at tjie factories had to be greatly roducctl 
owing to tile cancellation of orders or indefinite 


postponement of deliveries. On the other 
hand, stiveral firms were kept busy on orders for 
clothing for the Army, and tjie Government 
W(‘re urged to distribute their orders among as 
many firms as possible in ordt^r to prevent tlio 
closing down of the mills. Prices of the raw 
material were very little, disturbed, though some 
descriptions required for khaki cloth allowed a 
hardening tiindtaicy. The aal(>s in Australia 
were either postponed or abandoned owing 
to tho abstmeo of Kurojican buyers. 

It was a fort iiiiate circumstance that sea-going 
commerce in tbe first wt'cks of the war was 
almost free from molestation by German and 
Austrian war \ ess(‘ls. This wjim especially tho 
case as ri'gsirds tlic United States, from which 
very large siqiplics of food and other com- 
modities were (‘xpected. From South America, 
also, valuabl(‘ imports weix' obtained. Imt. the 
poorness of thc^ Argent iiie, harv(‘st (uirtailed these 
siip])lii*s ; less niiii/e was available from tliat 
qu.arter than ia when the maize crop was 

inagiiifieeut. ihit a .sialous obstacle to the further 
importation of goods eam(‘ into existence when 
tlu3 war h(‘gan, in tli(3 form of a paralys(‘(l 
sl(‘r!ing I'xcliangc* marlu't, as already mentioned. 
Arrangcunents wti*, howi'vcr, made', with the 
ohjoct of oviM’coining this, by the Government 
and the Ikink of JOiigland on Scj)t<‘inher 4. 

Jii ail a.rti<*l(i on th(‘ grain situation in Finan- 
cial America of August 24 thti dinicultics (•r('atcd 
by the ('xchang(‘ situation as it appcart‘(l at tliat 
date w('rc thus discussi'il : — 

Hiit-ish ;o»tl Front li l>ny«‘rs hivv»‘ shown uillin^in'ss 
to cooperat-t* with sliippci-s hero to bring about a 
satisfarUiry si't.t.lemcait of tin* sit.uat.ion. On account 
of the .iluiost total jKiralysis of s}ii[)])in", which lash'd 
about a w<'ck, and t-lu' fact tli.it, wbile iiuprovrd, th(^ 
shipping sit.uat.ion is hy no means normal as yet, 
it w.’is n-rotrni/.rd (hat it miglit t)e impossibh* for 
.scllrrs in many cases to mak(‘ <h‘liv«‘ri<‘s on contract 
time, or the (50,000,001) t)ushels or more wheat under 
contract in t-his market for export, tlic greati*r ])ai‘t 
is lor Sc)>tember or October delivrry. Huyt'i's wen* 
soun<le<l as to wiK'tlier they wouhl consent to an (*x- 
h'lision of tlio time' for dcliv<*ry, an 1 ausw<*rs received 
by tho North American Orain Export Association 
from many buy<*i*s all indieat.e that huyem are willing 
to make every allowance anil to grant all the ext.en- 
sion necessary, 'hhis will go a far way toward elimina- 
ting thi* need for eaneellat ion of contracts. 

No sliipnu'nts can be mach* to (Jermany, of course. 
The oceujiation of Prussids and the turning of Antwerp 
into an armed camp will .-ilso debar dealers Jiere 
wJiO have eont.racts for tliat port from tilling tlii*m. 
Shiinuents to Kottenlam will also, it is said, bo 
caiieelled, as lirit.isli ve.ssels bearing grain to tliat jiort 
have alreaily been diverted to home ])orts and shi])perH 
are not willing to run further risks of loss in this 
maimer. 

Tho disturbance of ordinary business caused 
by the war was necessarily felt keenly in the 
United States, owing to its dopendouce on largo 
amounts of capital from London in order to 
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carry on tho devolopmont of the enormous 
natural resources of the country, its own 
capital, tliough increasing yearly, being in- 
suirieieni for the ]nirpo.se. The iiidelitedm'ss of 
Xcw York to London was largely in short-dated 
securities, and in normal times there is no 
difliculty in providing for their n'tievval on 
maturity, as British and other hhiro|)ean capital- 
ists are glad to hold such very satisfactory 
pajier. But tho financial position during 
the early weeks of tho war <*a.ust‘d 
anxiety on both sides of the Atlanlie. 

The k'aders of business in tho X’nited States 
were fully aware of the profound ehaiige that 
th(' war had ereati'd in the economics situa- 
tion all over the world. A country like tla* 
Lnit(*d Stab's, whieh is almost si'lf di'pi'iidi'nt 
as regards the nee('ssari<*s of life, was h'ss alfectcd 
in some respi'cts tlwin older countries, but the 
s])eed of the furthi'r devc'lopment of its resourci's 
was, for a time, slower than the Lnited 
Stall's had hvou accustonieil to. 

An interi'sting ('veiit was the disjmtch of 
the cruiser 'ri'imessee from the L'niti'd States 
wit h £1 ,000,000 in gold “for the protection of 
Ami'i'ican credit in London.” 'The cruiser, 
accom[)ani('d by the ('arolina,, arri\ed at- lAd- 
mouth on August 10. OOii'i'rs proeei'di'd to 
Baris shortls' afterwards with i‘j0,000 in gold 
to meet the immediali^ needs of Auu'r’icans in 
k’ranite and to pro\'ide for tlii'ir rejiat rial ion. 

'J’ho initial tinaiieial arrangi'inents made 
l)V the British Oovi'rmiK'nt for nu'cting the 
cost of the wa,r wore on a very large but 
not on an unusual scale. 'I’he tirst nu'asure 
was th(*. voting on August 0 of a eri'dit of 
1^100,000,000. This was jiromptly made usi? 
of by obtaining tl), 000,000 of Ways and Means 
a(.l\ anees from the Ba.id\ ; a further £5,720,000 
of these advances was taken during tlu* week 
ended August 15, during which we(*k also 
ti'iiders w(*re invited (on Friday, tln^ 11th) 
for £15,000,000 of six months’ 'IVeasury hills 
which wen^ allott('d on August 10 at an aver- 
ages discount rate a shades ove'r .‘Ij; ])er ce'iit. per 
annum. ^\n additional £l.240,0tMJ of Ways and 
M('ans advance's was e)btaine'd during the we'ck 
ended August 22. In the; w’e-e'k ended tlu^ 
20th another £15,000,000 of 'I'reaisury bills 
w’{;re placed (on the 2()Mi) at a shaile over 
11;} [)or <;ent., and £110,000 of Wiiys and Me*ans 
advances were re(;eived inte) the* ICxcheejuer. 
Of the second issue of Treasury hills, £10,000,000 
were fejr the purt)ose of making a loan te) 
Belgium. 

Tho total of Ways and Weans advances rc- 
ec'ived during the four wrecks ended August 20 


was £4l),470,000 ; but as £8,000,0 00 of such 
advance's were paid off during the last of those;; 
wt'i'ks the ne*t eiinount eif Ways and We'ans 
de'bt e»n theit date; due te) the war finance w'as 
£:kS,4 70,000. 

The revenue ge)t in eluring t his tour wrecks WMS 
£0,075,00(k agjvinst Cl 0,080,000 in the; corre>- 
speeneling pe‘rie)el e)f 101,4. The' decri'iise w^as 
£70.),000 -M. meule'i’Uit e' le)ss, in the' circum- 
stances, e've'u if it wt'rt' ne)t. ahneist wholly 
a.cce)unte'el fe)r by a. eh'e'line' e)f £071,000 in the 
I)e*ath Dutie's. The' e)nly impe)rtant redue- 
tieen was tIiOl.OOO in stamps, the' rewenue; 
fre)m whie'h ha, el ne'ce'ssarily sultere'e! fre>m 
1 lie* e'eaitract ie)n e)f tra.ele*. It was sat isfiie* leery 
te) ne)te‘ tlieO the' Fuste)ms she)w e'd an incre'ase' e)f 
£10:>,(MI0. 

As re'gards e'xpe'uelit ure*, the* issue's feu* su])])ly 
seTvice'S feer the* four w'e'e'k'S e'lieU'el August. 20 
a.ine)«inte'el te) £42,21(),00(l. lluring the; ce)rre'- 
S])e)neling four we'e'ks in 101.4 the; issue's fe)r 
sup])ly we're* £0,021,000, se) that, the* kne)wn 
aelelitional e'\j)i'neli 1 ure* e)n war in August, 
1014, ta.king what w'e* may eeill ne)nnal e)Utge) 
fe)r the; lour we'eks at £l0,0el0,000, a])j).'a.rs te) 
have* be'e'u in the* ne*ighbourhe)oel e)i £22,25t),0t)0, 
a.be)ut £5,550,000 ju i* w'e'e*k. 4')ie* e*\j)e*nelit ure; 
W'as ve'i'v mue'h gre*a1e*r in the* lirst. w'e'e'k them 
in the* e>the*rs. 'I’he*re* was inue*h eliseussie)n e)f the; 
issue* of a big le)an e'a,rly in the* meenth e>f August, 
but tjie* e*a.S(* with w'jiie'Je 'Pre'asury bills w’ore; 
j)la.e*e*d, eiwing to the* big mass of mone*y e*em- 
ti*olle*el by the*. e*|e*aring beiiiks, ce)n\ine*e*d 
ine)st goocL jeielge*s tha-t issue's of similar ])a,pe*r 
alTeerele el tile* Ih itish ( Jeyve rnnu nt its be*st jne*ans 
e)f fina-ne'ing its e*iari'nl re*epiiie‘me*nts. 

Afte'i* a- nuinhe'r eef nie*e‘tings the* Ih'itish Life; 
Assurane-e* e)riie*«*s ele*ciele*el te) iua.ke' no e*xtra 
e’luirge* e)n the* juelicies e)f nu'iube'i’s w'ho might 
se'i've* abreea-el in t))e* Te*i*l'ite)riid he)re*e*s, N'e*e)- 
manr\ , e)r n«'W' ai‘mie*s raise*el eluring the; w'ar, 
pro\ iele*el that mi‘Jid)i*i's e*lte*e*tcel t he'ir j)olie*,ie;s 
W'he*n e'iviliaus. It. Jiaei }il one'e* be*e*n ele*e*,iele‘el 
that lie) e'Xira pre*mium shoulel be* e*ha,rge*ei e)U 
ae*e*ount of home* se*i*v'ie*e*. ()llie*e*rs in the* Iie)yal 
Na.vy jdle)a.t or iibi'oael Jinel in the* 4:xj)e*elit ie)nary 
Army who ha.el not ])a.iel the* orelinary a.delit ie)nal 
ra.te' in pe*ae*e* time* for naval e)r military servie*e; 
we*re e-hargeel an aelelitional j)r<*mium of £5 5s. 
pe*r ce*nt. fe)r the* ])e*rie)el e)f the; wnr, and non- 
e*e)mbatjmts w'ere* aske*ei te) j)a.y ein e'Xtra rate; 
e)f £4 4s. j)e*r e-e nt. On ne*w' j)olie ie*s of c.eim- 
batants in the* Kxj)e‘elitie)nary lA)re*e; the e'xtni 
rate* e*harge*el weis £7 7s. ])e*r e*e*nt., anel ein the 
pe)li(*ie‘S e)f nein-e'.eeinliatants £;> 5s. ])e*r ce*iit. 

Frie-ndly alie*n ceimliatants were charge*d an 
additional rate' e)f £10 10s. per (u;nt.. 
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F or a i^ood many >'oars before the war 
(b'nnauy’s nnaneial position had pre- 
sent(‘d not only (terrnariy but all tlie 
M'orld tliat bad dealings with lier with 
a set of prolilems of extraordinary com- 
plexity. Most countries bad lieen made pain- 
fully conscious of tlie foriuidablo ebaraeter 
of Gen nan business competition, and every- 
body was a\vart> of the- rajiid growth of Ger- 
many’s inti'i’iial and foreign trade and of the 
abundant outward evidoneo of strength and 
prosperity. On tlie other hand, she w'as for 
ever iiiling up debt on unfavourable conditions, 
and repeat (’d political crises showed that she 
had the gi’eatest diniculty in adjusting her con- 
stitutional and tiseal systems to the growdh of 
expenditure whii^h was mainly duo to the 
extrav'agant demands of Iut Army and Navy. 
“ Finance rc'fonn ” had hi'cn again and again 
the one great problem of Gc'rman i^olitios. 
I'artial solutions of the problem had been 
cffecti'd only at the cost of great internal 
upheavals and bittcT hut iiuh'cisivo liattles 
between the agrarian and industrial interests, 
between the reactionary and the “ liberal ” 
forces, and indeed bctw'eeii the different States 
of the Empire. When, in 11)13, Germany 
made the last and enormous addition to her 
Army, to w hich reference was made in an earlier 
chapter of this w'ork, the Imperial Treasury 
could not face another battle about direct and 
indirect taxation, and had recourse to the 
simple but medieval method of imposing a 
direct “ levy ” on all pro])erty on a scale which 


was expected to produce about .f 50, 000,000. 
\Vb(‘u W’ar broke out the assessiuenls for this 
“ levy ” had been inad(‘, but not a pt‘nny had 
actually l)een eolk‘cted. The “ lo\ y ” was liy 
its nature war and not finance, and one 

imniediaU^ n'sult was that, while other countries, 
imnu'diatoly the war bc'gan, had rt'coursi^ to a 
moratorium, Germany preferred to adopt all 
sorts of s[)eeial remedies and pivcavitions, the 
main reason being that while the Government 
could not suspend t he li(*a\’y taxation upon wdiich 
it w'as relying, it could not collect the tax(‘!= 
if the ]Wople could not collect thi'ir debts. 

Peculiar as w^as the financial s\stem of the 
German Empire, not li‘ss jieculiar was the 
internal structure of German finaneo, industry, 
and trade. There was no doubt that, from 
having been a pro\'erhially poor country, Ger- 
many had in a very short time become, statistic- 
ally, at any rate, a very wealthy one. It was a 
favourite pastime of German finaneiers, in the 
period immediately preceding the war, to com- 
pile and puhlisli da/./.ling estimates of the 
whole national w’calth. As nobody in Germany 
had ever seriously considered the possibility 
of (Jermany being defeated in w^ar, tlie figures 
were ever fresh incitements to industrial ex- 
pansion and speculation and also to almost 
unlimited expenditure on arinaments, and yet 
there w’os no reason to be sure that the statisticii 
would ultimately carry more weight in history 
than the far more stupendous statistics which 
have often been compiled about the wealth 
of the Cliineso Empire. 
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THE DECLARATION OF WAR IN BERLIN. Scene in front of the Royal Palace. 

[Topical. 


The course of the war will, however, tell 
its own tale as regards the general soun<lness 
of German calculations. It was sure of neef‘s- 
sity to change the whole course of German 
do.velopment, and above all to move tlu* founda- 
tions of German industry and finance. Tliere 
arc only two or tlireo vital points to Ix'ar in 
mind. The first question which war was to 
answer was to what extent Germany, still 
and notwithstanding lier industrial <*x})ansion 
a very great producer of corn and cattle, was 
“ self-supporting.” The second quest ion was 
to what extent her resources and credit could 
stand the strain of a war which, as king as the 
Britisn Navy existed, was sure to close her 
ports, stop most of her supplies of i*aw materials, 
shut down her factoric's and mills, and test 
all her reserves. Two things at ](*ast were 
clear. Germany had retained a wonderfully 
antif plated system of jiaymcnts, innocent of 
the most ordinary cash-sparing dex ices, cheques 
being almost unknowm to a greii.t [lart of the 
population. On the other hand, Germaiix' had 
developed with extraordinary daring every 
method of employing all available capital. 
The Gorman banks, working moreover in the 
closest possible community, became ev(^r more 
and more money-lenders and organizers of 
industry, themselves directly involved in every 
great industrial and commercial concern in 
the CGcmtry, competing eagerly for the dcqiosits 
which fed these concerns, and encouraging and 
directing private enterprise in every direction. 


IMortgagi; transactions assumed enormous pro- 
])ortions, and v-\vn tlie Prussian savings banks, 
whieh lield di'posits of more than .€550,000,000, 
had more than half of their w'liole funds in 
mortgages. Mven in peact' tinu' the state of 
the cash reserve's of th(‘ banks caused grave 
misgivings, and when war brokes <.)ut a dis- 
cussion was proceeding with a view to com- 
pelling tlu^ banks to maintain 10 p(T (;ent. of 
their deposits in cash or bills at the Tm]jerial 
Bank. 

At the time of the Morocco crisis, in the 
autumn of Bill, th<} (kTinan ForcMgn Oflieo 
w'asemharrass(‘d at t he critical moment hy strong 
warnings from the German tinanciers. After 
the crisis there was a general hnsling that Ger- 
many ought to mako iiion't detiuih' iluancial prt»- 
paratioas for w jir. A good (leal w ii.s indei'd done;, 
partly in the direct ions aln'ady indicated, partly 
by municipal and oth(*r local (‘uU'rprisis whicli 
paved tJic way for the- measures actually taken 
when the war hrok(‘ out, and partly liy UK'asuroH 
— w'hich wi^re lielped by tlie general course of 
tnwle and linance- for stn^ngthening tlie money 
market. During tlu* spring and ('arly summer 
of B)14 Berlin was ind(H*d quite abnormally 
strong, and aithougli it was olivifius that the 
strengtii was mainly duc^ tf> the. falling off in 
trado in a country which, as wa have seen, 
employed all available capital to an extra- 
ordinary c*xt<?iit, the abundanet^ of money was 
eontemplated with pride by the Emperor and 
his political advisers, and no doubt affected 
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tlifir actions. On A])ril 23, for instance, the 
Iiiipc'rial Bank return show(*(l increases during 
the preceding w('(^k of Tiiorn than £2,000,000 in 
gold and more than £1,000,000 in silver, while 
th<’ note circulation had been reduced by 
£0,000,000 and tlu^ total note circulation was 
£22,593,000 b(‘low the tax-free maximum. 

The position remaim‘d very strong until the 
end of the luvlf-year. There was then an un- 
expectedly large drain on the J3ank. 33io 

return of June 30 showed, for example, a re- 
duction of gold by £3, 240, 000 and a reduction of 
dejjosits by more than £10,000,000, while the 
note circulation increa.s(*d by more than 

£30,000,000. During .Inly there was again 
steady all-round iinproveuK'nt. The return 

of July 23, tlu^ day before thc^ pul)lication of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia, showed a large 
increase? in gold and in deposits, while the note 
circulation bad decreased hy more than 

£5,000,000 and was £22,804,000 below the tax- 
free maximum. The dev^elopment of the crisis 
very rapidly changed the aspect of affairs. 
Between July 23 and July 31, the ovo of the 
declaration of war on Russia, th(^ stock of gold 
decreased by more than £5,000,000 and the 
notes in circulation increased by more than 
£02,000,000. In the course? of the next few 
days the special war legislation which wo shaO 
describe wiis passed and fundamentally altered 
the worldng machinery of the imperial Bank. 

The main feature during the next few wo<>ks 


was an enormous incrcjise in the circulation of 
notes. In the days prec(‘ding the war there 
were all the expected financial phenomena. The 
(Jerman Bourses w(‘ro kept open for a few 
days, thanks to the intervention of the banks, 
but business wtis practically sto])ped on July 29. 
There were? very s(?vere runs on the savings 
banks, es[)('cially in places near the fronticTS, 
v>n .Inly 27 a-nd the following days. There was 
a great rush on the? Impt^rial Bank of people 
trying to get gold for pa[jer. iMeanwhilo, 
although it was certain tluMi that there would 
be no juonitorium in Germany, traders hastened 
to announce that they would suspend payments, 
and the great industrial and commercial 
organizations Ix'gan to prepare for cooperative 
action. 

The general situation in Germany at 
tho outbreak of war can bo described as 
one of temporary financial strength and 
grave industrial and commercial appre- 
hension. It was pretty generally believed that 
Germany could well stand a short war, but few 
people cared or dared to think of tho possibilities 
of a long one. It was obvious that, unless 
disaster befell the British Navy, German ports 
would practically bo closed, and it was evident 
that, except as regarded the manuf a cture 
of war material, industry would soon be 
brought to something like a* standstill What 
Germany had to do was not so much to attempt 
the hopeless task of “keeping things going” 
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as to readjust her wliolo structm-e to an cx- 
tn^nioly uiieomfortablo situation which she 
could only liope would not endure. 

The first iiioasuro adopted was to autliorizci 
extraordinary expenditure to tjio amount of 
£2()r), 000,000. Loairs to the amount of 
£250,000,000 were to be raised as need oeeurred, 
and the lmix*rial Bank was placed in i>ossession 
of the stoc.k of gold and silver whieli (Germany 
had for a good many yinxrs stored up as a 

war (Oicst.” The Imperial Bank was relieved 
of the obligations to jxay a tax on the amount 
by which its notes in circulation exceeded its 
stock of cash. Other far-reaching facilities were 
offered for the covering of tlie note issue'. All 
paper money was made legal tender, and the 
bank was relieved of its obligation to give gokl 
in exchange for pajK'r. 

As for food suj^plies, all restrictions on im- 
ports were removed. The local autlioriti<*s were 
given power to fix maximum pri<;es of food- 
stuffs, natural products, and fuel, and to 
compel sales. 

As we have seen, thiTe was no question in 


Gi'rmany of a geni^ral moratorium, and jieople 
poinU d with mui^h pride to tjie faijt, although 
the truth was that Germany was not in a posi- 
tion to introduce a gi'niaal moratorium and had 
to d(‘al wiMi the situation in other ways. The 
most important action wa.s in tiio direidion of 
supjjlying casli, or ratlier jiajier, to anybody and 
everybody who poss<‘SS<‘d projierty of any 
value. Speiaal loan institutioiLS in. connexion 
with t)ie Imix'i’ial Bank wise. esUiblished and 
authorized to issue sjx'eial loan ” paper up to 
a total junount of £7r),U()0,U()(l. Tliey were 
eiiipowerf'd to grant loans not only on stocks 
and sluires but on non-peris}ial>lo goods of all 
kinds, doing business down to amounts So small 
as £5. T1 i( 5 “ loan ” j)a.per was given nearly 

the Sana* status as ba-nk-notes, although ilie 
public was not obliged to accept them in 
payment. One of tlu; main objc'cts of all this 
was to enabl(^ the ])ublic to borrow on tluar 
existing investments in order to be able to 
subscribe to tlu.? new war loans. 

In iidditiou to these Government loan esta- 
blishments “war credit banks” were set up 
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in all parts jf the country in the course of a 
few weeks and proceeded to do business especi- 
ally with small traders and others. 

By these and similar methods Germany 
patched up the situation and made it appear 
fairly tolerable to the ordinary citizen. There 
was inevitably a great deal of unemployment 
from tho very outset, notwithstanding tho fact 
that almost the whole able-bodied population 
was in the field. There was also a good deal of 
distress, but it was perhaps at first due in 


great part to the dislocation caused by the 
mobilization and movement of troops. There 
was want in some places and plenty in others, 
but there was at the outset little to warn the 
people generally of the appalling risks of Ger- 
many’s great adventure. The real question 
was not whether tho position was superficially 
sound, or what was the particular merit of 
ingenious financial devices. The only real 
basis of tho whole business was confidence in the 
success of German arms. 


t 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE GERMAN ARMY 1870-1914. 
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T he rise and doclino of armies is an 
aspect of universal history which 
ncv<T fails to intcr<*s(, and vvitli 
armi 's as ivitli States t lie past lias in 
it the seeds of the future. As it is impossihh^ 
to undcT'siaiid the character and organization 
of tlio fonnidahle enemy oj)})os(‘d to tla^ Allies 
in 1914 MHthout soijk^ knowltulge? of its develo})- 
nuMit in the ])ree(‘ding decadciS, we propose to 
r. vert in greater (1(4 ail to a subject; alivady 
ivferreil to in (,4iapter 11. The mosi natural 
starting point is tlio war of 1870-1, at which 
time the (.1(ttiuiii Army, after a p(Tiod of 
lab(R’ions ev'ointion, reachi'd a nanarkahle 
standard of eflieiency. Several factors laid 
ccjiitribiiU'd to this ri'snlt. In tlie tir.'-t place, 
(he traditions of tlie old Prnssiim Army liad l)een 
revived by the study of the Seven Years’ War. 
In the st'cond, the traditions (»f tlie War of 
laberation and the teaching of the school (jf 
Hliichor and Cneisonan W(Te still living. In 
the third, the idea of universal srTvic • intro- 
duced by Seliarnliorst had been carried to a 
logical conclusion. Tli seienci- of leadership, 
built up by a long series of distingnislu'd 
soldiers, culminated in M<^ltke, who founded a 
scliool of which perliaps the most distingnishi'd 
survivor was JMarshal von der Goltz. The great 
“battle-thinker” found apt pupils amongst 
the Prussian aristocracy, who formed a military 
VoL I. Part 6. - 


caste steeped in the pio(5(‘pts of Claiisi'witz. 
Full-hlood(*(l manhood in (kTiuany manifested 
itself in military study and military exrrreises, 
just as in England at tlic' sanu' jxTiod it In‘gan 
to manifc'st its(‘)f in atlil(‘l ies. .Among the 
tro()])s esprit de corps was f()s((*ri‘d by a real 
terrilorial system by which tlu' men of (be 
soil wire gatlierx'd tog(*lhiT in llieir own dis- 
tricts, and wttc nonrislu'rl and train* d by and 
among the j)eo])lc to whom tlnw bcIong(*(l. 
9’be Silesians foimed on(5 (roijjs, (he Poiikt- 
anians j not her ; tho corps l(.■a(^er was a j-ort 
of militai-y govtTtior in his ow'u ])i‘ovin(Mi and 
the autonomy ‘»f the corps was cairifTl to (Ikj 
]) oinl of (‘(pupping tlio out of local funds. 

'Pile wom(‘ii w'( i(r no le ss enthusiastic, tlian 
tlar men. A sickly family “thinking of a 
coming war dcplort* tla* fact Ibal th<‘> will 
hav(‘ no n latioiis in lire Auny. ’ Th(^ mechani- 
cal genius of Niclif»las Di(‘>se. prodnec'd (ho 
first br(‘eeh-loa{ling iill<‘ which W’as siifVieiently 
strong to undergo (lie wear and tear of cam- 
paigning, and Krup))’s cannon foundry \ ieldcd 
omr of th(r first rifled lircMch-loading cannon. 
9'he mental activity of oflieers foitnd verrt in 
hooks and pamphlets of an astonishirrg variety 
and (‘xeellence, as, for example, the “Tarrtieal 
Hefr(jspret,” written by a company com- 
mander after the war of 1866, in which tlio 
def(‘ets of the Arm\' ns dise.overcd during this 
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brief cuiupaif^ii were frosly oxj) 08 ed. More 
remarkable still, the thinker of the ’sixties 
h(’camo the man of action in 1870, avoiding 
tlu^ reproach so often levelled at arm-chair 
critics. Although sinc(i Waterloo the Prussian 
Army had rested on its laurc^ls, it proved itself 
a trustworthy and efTici<‘nt instrument in 
the liands its great strategist. ’I’lie pub- 
lished works of IMoltke show that he had fore- 
cast almost evt*ry niilitaiy situation that could 
arise in the (uise of a rpiarrel with neighbouring 
Powers, and liis strategieal conceptions have 
form('d the starting point of most of the military 
thought of the past half century. TJiis 
was very largely due to tbe hict that ho 
was the first to grasp the potential tiffects of the 
railway, the telegrapli, and of modt'rn arms on 
tlu‘ liandling of great arinu’S, and the modifica- 
tions wliich tliese new factors Jiad rendered 
lU'ct'ssary or desirabh’ in tlte earliiT practice of 
Xaipoh'on. '^I’he view tliat his strategy was 
based cm different princiijles to that of tlie 
Emja ror lias been strongly cent i*sted ; certainly, 
so far jis their practice was conceriK-d, it would 
1 h‘ possible to quote a good deal of evidence in 
fa\-our of the opposite' () 2 )inion. 'I’hat Moltke 
was not afraid to adopt whk' strategic fronts, 
and relie'd ratlu'r on envelopment than peiu'tra- 
tion of tli(‘ hostile' front as the means of victory, 
was j)robably elm* more to the< practical changes 
in the conditions than to divergencies of funda- 
mental theory. Like' all grt'at soldiers lie was, 
as the Germans say, a realist ; and as he said 
himse'lf, strategy is a matter of “ makeshifts,” 
not of liard and-fast s>’ste'm. Meiltke was happy 


in his associates, for he had the personal support 
in the field of King William, and as a general rule 
he saw eye to eye with Bismarck in questions of 
State policy, a necessary condition of all effective 
strategy. He had, moreover, at his disposal 
that remarkable administrator. Von Boon, who 
as Minister for War kept ready sharpened 
the sword which it was Moltke’s business to 
use. It was, indeed, a galaxy of talent that took 
the field against the French in 1870 ; Steinmetz, 
” the lion of Nachod,” Prince Frederick Charles, 
and the Crown Prince of Saxony commanded 
armies ; Blumenthal, Stiehle, Sperling, and 
Stoscli were the cliiefs of the Army staffs; and 
amongst the corps leaders were Goeben and 
VV'^ertler, both of whom showed themselves 
capable of commanding armies, Manteuffel, who 
had led the Army of the Main m iSOti, Fran- 
secky, tin* hero of Maslowed, Constantin Alvens- 
leben, who was to immortalize himself at Mars 
la Tour, Kirchbach, who liad led tlie famous lOth 
Hivdsion at Nachod, and Skalitz, Tiimpling, 
Zastrow, Manstein, all well-tried as divisional 
conmianders in 1866 ; the Bavarian generals, 
Hartmann and Von dor '^Faim, and two Pmssian 
generals. Von Boyer and Von Obernitz, tlie 
leaders of the Baden and Wurtemberg inde- 
pendent divisions. Moltke's immediate en- 
Courage included General von Podbielski, who 
served as Quartermaster-Gt'iieral, and the thret* 
” sous-chefs ” of staff, Bronsart, Verdy du 
Vernois, and Brandenstein ; and it was said 
that so pf'rfect an understanding e.visted b(*tweeu 
thc'iu that if one was suddi'iily (nil led awa>' wliile 
drafting an Army order another could take uj> 
the p(*n and finisJi the documt'ut in the spirit of 
Ms aiitjior. They were, indeed, a “ band of 
brothers.” Major Bhime, who afterwards com- 
manded tju^ 15tJi Army Corps, was chi(‘f of tht? 
Executive Dt'partmi'ut, and the present com- 
mander of tile 8Ui Corps, von Biilow, was then 
a captain on the staff. Of these members of tJie 
General Staff in 1870 two became MinistcTs of 
War, six were given command of Ainny Corps 
or held the post of Inspector-General, two 
became generals, and four bc'caiiu* major- 
generals. 

M’he German Aimy luid the advantage of 
entering upon the war of 1870 while its expcal- 
encesof war in 18t)t)weie still fresh ; the earlier 
campaign was, in fact, a much-iu't'ded prepara- 
tion for the later one. Tlie well-laiown letters 
of Princo Kraft of Hohenloho ('nunu'rato tin* prin- 
cii^al (Oianges that were cdfected within foiw years 
to make good the deficiencies that had been 
discovered in the war against Austria. It was 
fomul, for example, that the value of the I^iipj) 
gun in 1866 had bei'ii insufiicientl>' realized 
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tjirough wiiat of tactical training anions tlu^ 
artillery ollicers. Kraft, wlio was a guiiiur 
Jiimself — he coiiiiiiaiided the artillery of the 
Prussian Guard (^orps — is un?^j)arinj' in hin con- 
<ieinuation of )iis own arm. Ho says, “ our 
artillery on almost every occasion entered upon 
the scene far too late and with 'far too small a 
lumber of "uns.” Yet they had <^one int o a<!t ion 
with a feeling of absolute certfiiiit-y that nothing 
could resist them, for it was considen-d 
tliat ten Prussian giuis would overcome 16 
Austrian guns, so superior Were the 
former to the latter in point of construction. 
With regard to the cavalry it had been found 
that Napoleon’s practice had been so far mis- 
read tliat the mobile arm was kept in largo 


mass(‘s in rear of tli(‘ Army with the 
idea that it- should bo carefully preserved 
wilh a view to its p»>ssible employment 
as M. reserve on the bu.t 1 lelield, a remark 
tliMl. apj)lies ('qually to th(‘ so-called n^s(*rvo 
artillery, which absorbed morn than h;i,lt of 
the guns the Army and retam<*d tlwmi a 
day’s march distant from the bu.t tlefi(‘ld. 
Such is the influence of a mere ])hraso on t-ho 
l)ra<ai(*e of war. 'Pho infantiy alone escajicd 
criticism, as indeed it might, smee it won thi 
d('cisivo battle. Tn the words of the ofru*ial 
history “ the infant ry fought almost alone.” Ihit 
the success of the infantry was largely ascri liable 
to the powerful infhienco brought to boareii the 
battle by the intolligi'iice of the nation inarms. 
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A striking insfmici' of tlio corrccl i<»n on th(5 
batUolicld of tliotorrors of training inn-y 

h(' incntioiu'd. Caplaiii i\lav, antlior of tlu^ 
“Tactioal l^ot rospoct says: “ WJion tlio 
iK'odlo giiii (lu’CM'di-loiidiug ri(lo) at iho coiu- 
iiioiK'tMUorit of tli(^ fiftli ycNir of its oxistonct; 
vvn-s first g<*n(U’}illy issnod to tlio troups» a 
standing ord('r, insisted on !)>• goiiorals wlio 
])roacliod at all insjx'ct-ions and parados, was; 
‘ ( J<‘nt lonion, throw ont v('ry fow skinuishors — 
only out' sootion ; that, is now as oflioiont as 
an old sub division ; lot all tho rost bo kopt 
wf^Il in hand.’ Kxporionoe, howovor, soon 
showod that' (ho exaot roverso of those thooroti- 
oal rules, which appt‘aiod so judicious at tho 
time, was the right pnujtice. Above all things, 
ov(‘ry one sought to give full effect to the 
olliciency of his trustworthy arm. Why should 
they bo held ba(;k ? Why not strike with the 
full weight of the >vea])on in their posse.ssion ? 
"^rhits they all dissolved thcnisclvos into a swarm 
of skirmishers, because' in that formation (ho 
breech-loader can be best used, and becausoit was, 
besides, siifheii*ntly analogous to a company 
column, which often stood more than ten deep 
a,nd tired from all possible-positions. And this 
would take place not so much at the word of 
coiimiand of their leader (who perhaps could 
only hear himself from tho deafening noise of 
tlie guns tuid small arms) as from a natural 
consequence of tlu' circumstances in which they 
wore placed.” 


'Phe Army of 1870, then, was the finished 
article which had been proved in its rough 
state in the furnac(^ of Sadowa. 1870 showed 
how gr(‘atly it ha I benefited by its ex- 
perience. The mobilization was. ca-n ied out un- 
disturbed bv fears for what tln'M'numy might 
<lo (»n tlu? fronfier. The concentration wa.s 
effect(‘d at points wdiieh enabled the Supreme 
(kimma-nd to deh'iid the whole of 100 inik's 
of fi’ontier while acting in a mass ofh'iisixely 
against tlu^ enemy’s main army, and t‘ven the 
encounters at Spicheren and Worth on August 
(), which were spoktai of afterwards as }(ors 
(I'a nrres and were said to have ruined Moltlui’s 
plan for a great bailie (>n the I’ight bank of th(' 
Moselle, ])roved to be of (considerable vaha' 
in a tactical sense* as (‘uabling th(^ troops to 
t(‘st th('ir pow(*rs in non-committal actions 
against, a foe w’ho was know n fo be in. j)oss(*ssion 
of a supi'rior fii’('-arm, thc( riiassejn)!, 'J’lu* 
niaiiiuT in w hich all units marcla'd lo flu* sound 
()f lh(‘ cannon showed that the \a,hie (jf co- 
op<*i‘a.( ion had b«*(‘n thoronglily i’»‘ali/.«*(l. Tin* 
artilk'i’y, dct('rmin(*d to nanovc the* stigma 
that lesfcd upon theii’ ser\'ice, cairu* info 
action eai'ly 'and in mass, and, wherc^ neci*ssa,r‘y, 
brought their guns up info flu* firing lita^to cojx* 
w’ith the hr(*nch i'ifi(^ and thus cover f ln^ ach ance 
of th(*ir infantry. The ({(*rmau gunners i’(‘- 
ceived their gu(.*rdon wdi(*n flu* French 

Knqx'rnr. an artill(‘rist himself, r(*ma.rked afl(*r 
St'dan, “ In iny artillery T b'cV mysc'lf p(‘r- 
sonally (M)!i(pierN‘d.” Tlu? (cavalry had begun fo 
gra.s]) lh(^ importance of if s sia’a.l,(‘gical mission 
“ Cavah'v forwai’d ” was ,in injunction inscrib«*d 
in almost, ev(*i’y tel(:‘gram in the early days of 
August apart from its use on the* battk*- 
fit^ld ; and the infantr\\ now sc?( eiu'd by its 
cavalry and protected by its a,rfifk‘iy, never 
hesitated to come to close* tpiartta’s. Tlu* 
higher leading, generally speaking, was extra- 
ordinarily successful. This w'as due in tln^ 
first place to Moltke, in the second to the' 
fatuity of tlie French gc'iieralship ; in the thii'd 
to the loyalty with which the different com- 
manders supported one anofher. It is com- 
paratively rarely that we lu'ar of friction be- 
tween commanders and staffs, and when it 
occurred the obstructionist was cpiiokl y removed, 
as in tho case of Steinmetz. In a general way 
harmony w^as preserved by the exercise of tact, 
of which Verdy du Vernois gives an early 
oxam])le. On July 31 tho Crown Prince demmred 
to an order to advance on tho ground that 
the Third Army was not yet ready for the field. 
A somewJiat peremptory telegram w^as about 
to be dispatched from tho Iloyal headquarters 
when Verdy du Vernois remarked: “I knew 
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tliat staff very well in the last war. If you wish 
to create strained relations with them duiin<jc 
the whole of this campaign send it ; hot I 
am perfectly sure that they will be offended, 
and I think not without some *eaiis(‘. For a 
good reason there must surely be for their not- 
y(*t tixing the date of starting.” Moltke re- 
pli(‘d, “ Well, but how are we to manage it, 
then?” Verdy then proposed that he 
should himself go to the Crown rrinee's liead- 
(piarters and personally explain tlu» lu'ed for 
immediate action. And accordifigly h(^ journeyed 
fromMayonco to Speyer, and returned within 72 
hours to say that General von Hlutn«‘ntha.l, 
wlio was tho Crown Prince’s Chief Staff OHicer, 
had agreed to cross the frontier at Weiss(‘nburg 
oil August 4. 

Prussian strat(\gy in 1870 may be summed up 
ia four a[)hor:snis : — 

(1) that errors in the original assembly of 

tho Army can seareely ever b(‘ rectilied 
during the course of the campa.ign ; 

(2) that no plan of operations eau with saf«‘t.y 

go beyond the first meeting with the* 
enemy’s main ai*my ; 

(:i) that the only geogra,phieal p(»int to l)(‘ 
c'onsidered is the ])()int where the enemy’s 
main army will be found ; 

(t) that the eiUMuy’s main army is to he 
assailed wherever met. 

'rhe form of strategic attack gcMierally us(‘d 
by Moltkc was that called by sum<‘ the turning 
movement and by others strati'gic interception. 
l>a/.aine’s army was cut off from Paris before 
l)i\ttl(' was delivi'i’i'd at ( iraA'elotte ; and 3lae- 
ma.hon’s armv was eompUdely suiTounded Ix'lore 
it was decisively attacked at Sedan. 'This lorinof 
'^traU'gic attai^k naturally led to that of tactical 
i'nvelopiueut on the batthdield ; aiul as in all 
the earlier battles, (‘xe(‘[)t Mars la Tour, the 
factor of numerical superiority was on the side 
of th(‘ (hM’iuans, the first eoiulitioii of sueees>tul 
eiweloping tactics was secured. lor a general 
to attempt to enve lop an army iMpial in number 
and quality to bis own obviously exposes bis 
o\ crs'xteaided line; to the elang<‘rof be*iug bre)ke*n 
hy the more eejiiijiaet massi-s e)t the* I'laany. 
This elange‘r the (le'rniaiis usually manageel te) 
a\’e)id during the eaiiijiaign of Me t/, and Sedan, 
anel later on, wlu‘n with amiie'S iuterieir in 
uumbe*rs they had to oppejse the* nume*rous but 
ill-trained troops of the Re|)ublie, the superie r 
quality of their own troops enabled them to 
adopt breadths of front which uiuier oth<T 
circumstances would have proved disastreius. 



(jKNicRAL VON iikkrin(;i:n. 

[hilt’inat oHA' IlIus'iMtotis, 


'I’he* ge*ne‘nil sue*e*e‘ss e)f the* e*nve‘le)pme‘Mt m 1870 
diel not de‘e(*ive* the‘m as te) its limitatie)ns e)r as 
to the* ue*e*e‘ssity e)l streing re'se*rve*s, As \'e)n 
Me‘cke*l. the* fuiiire te*aehe*i* e)f the* .hq)ane*se*, 
poiiit<*el e)ut. aft«*r the* war, ” ele*pth n.ud l)re*aellh 
e)f freint stanel in e)ppe)sil ion te), anel imitiadly 
ceentre)!, e*ae*h e)theT. ]he)fid fronts have* gre*at 
sti’eiigth at the*! e*e)mmene*e*me*ut of an aetie)n, 
hut de‘p(h ale)U(' se'e*ure*s its be‘ing the)n)Ughly 
e*ari*ied e)ut. ... It is a. e-ormueJii fault te) miele r- 
value* the* waste a.iiel tin* n('e*(*ssity e)f f(*e*eling [the* 
fr 'lit line*] in a battle; . . . aiiel e)M many 

oe*e*a.sions eluring the* last, weir we* stooel toi* hours 
e)u the* brink e)f disaste*r, all e)ur fe)re*(‘S he'ing 
use*el Uj . . . M’he* gi*e*ate‘st e)])p(»n<‘nt e)f !i 
juehe*ie)US re'lat ion bet ween ele‘pth and hrcaelth 
is the* drsire* te) e)uttlanlc. 'rhe)Ugh this is innate* 
in all minels it must he* e*e)mh:iU*el.” 

A ne)tahle* e’hange* was e*vide*nt in the* inine r 
taetie*s e)f infantry. 'I’he; tenele'iie-y te) dis- 
pe*rsion whie-h in 18tiC) startle-el the; Prussimi 
le*a.de‘rs as an unaut he)ri/,eel im])re)visat ion 
cnlculateei to ele-j)ri\e* the* e*e)mpany e;e)mmariele*r 
e)f the; fe)re*e* ue<e*ssa.rv to e*xte*ute* the* Mssault 
had in I87t> he-e-u aece-ple-el as iiu'vitahle* anel 
the* cry !»ad arise-u to “ e)rgani/e; disorele-r,” 
in e)the*r we)rds, te) me*tlie)di/e*. a form e)f bie;ties 
wliie*h, slrie*tly (•e)nHide re;d, Wes no fe)rin at 
all. 'i’hatit laid the; aelvantage; of de;ereasirig 
le)ss in a .se*rie*s of hattlejs in whiedi for tho 
first time both sides were armed with bree^-ch- 
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loading rifles was e-vidiMit , ])iit it was accojiipanied 
by a drawlaick luitil then uiili(*ard of, whieli 
was only nn'ealcul to tla^ world by iiulepeiideiit 
writc'rs aft('r tbe^ war, as, for ('xa.in|)l(s tlio author 
of tlu^ famous “ Summer Niprbt’s Dream.” 
rii(^ examples to wbieh the writer, ■Vb'elo'l, 
called attention was that of (iravelotte, wh(‘ro, 
aeeordiiijj^ to tin* Oflieial History, -II? coin - 
panics of dilTerent rc^imi'iits wi're at one and 
the Sana' time in the Auberge of St. Hubert. 
‘‘ You havi^ seen the farmhouse and know’ the 
building is searet'ly large eno\igh to contain a 
single company on war strength, especially when 
you rc'inember that the low’ gank-n was eom- 
mandi'd from Mos: ow’ farm and under a lu'avy 
fire. Forty-thret* et)iiipaiiies are more than 
men. Wdiere were the t),SO() men wlio had no 
room ? " 'idle exjilanation he giv(‘s is that “ this 
epidemic of withdrawing from the battle begins 
with the game and spreading with pestilential 
rapidity rages over thi; battk'field tike a fever.” 
'Idle writer emphatically d('clares that at his lir.st 
baitU' in l<'rance,on reaching thi^ scene late in 
the day, ” the field w’as literally strewed with 
men w'lio had left the ranks and were doing 
nothing. Whole battalions could have been 
formed from them. From where we stood you 
could count hundreds. Some were lying down, 
their rifles jiointing to the front as if they were 
still in the firing line and w’cre expecting tho 
enemy to attack them at any moment. These 


had evidently remained behind lying down 
when the more courageous had advanced. Others 
had squatteil like hares in tho furrows. Wherever 
a bush t)r ditch gave shelter there were men to l>e 
seen.w’ho in some cases liad made themselves very 
comfortable.” In short, this kind of straggling 
was the consetpienco of tiviching men to take 
cov’t'i* in atta.ck. ” In dispersion it is dilheuh to 
be st(‘a.dfast, in close ordiT it is diflieult to he 
weak. Under the leader’s infliumce tho ex- 
ample of the strong impels t he w’holc. Among 
the leadcrless the exam])le of tho eonfused and 
the cowards has the upper hand.” ^Moreover, 
the vice of '‘extended order,” as Mi’ckel con- 
ceived it to be, produced auothei: phenomenon, 
namely, “lla* (‘ffort of the lieut(‘nant to rclea.so 
him.sclf from company ties, and the similar 
effort of his cajilain to rolcas<‘ himself from 
battalion ties, in ordta* to sc'ok oj>portuniti(‘s of 
distinct ion by individual acts of luToism.” 

In these excerpts, as tla^ reader w’ill perceive, 
are ra-ised many of those burning (piestions 
with wbieh the Hritish Army bc;eame familiar 
in tlu‘ course of the South Afriejin War, and tlu* 
solution of which w’as atttanptiHl in .Manehuria in 
H)f)4-5 and in Knropi* in Ihll. W'itliout i>ro' 
posing to enl(T upon t lw; lat(‘i' (hwidopments of 
the German tactical school, it is worth noticing 
lu're that as the w’ar of 187(1 pro<*eeded there 
was a. teiidem*y to abandon th<i closer order of 
battle and to liglit in more exteiaknl formations. 
TTow' fill’ this was due to the gtaK'ral naturi‘ of 
the operations, how’ far to the diminished capa- 
city of (ho Frc'neh troops, how' fai’ to the grow'ing 
experience and enotideiiee of tlie (uMMiians tlaau- 
selves cannot be discussed here. Hut there is no 
doubt that in the eoneluding (xaMoil of llu‘ war 
the? German infa-ntrynuai ha-d learnt tn fight 
effectively and with far h‘ss lo.ss to thems(‘lv(‘s in 
com])aTatively ojien order. 

Tlu; army that n'crossed the frontier in the 
soring of 1871, now truly a Germa-n Army, ha.d 
on the w’hoL^ vindicated the prineipU's on which 
it had been formed and led. In sjiite of tbe 
friction which from ditlcTcut eaus(‘s bad arisen 
bctw'een some of its eomponent parts, they bad 
shared the same experieneos and were therefore 
likely to rcsjiond to the same (('aching. The 
war 1 lad prepared tho way not merely to i^oliti- 
cal but t(3 military unity. The road to PrUvSsian 
hegemony in soldiership as well as in statesman- 
ship liad been opened, and when the Army' again 
entered the field it was to demoiistrato the 
t boro ugliness w'ith which the eonsijlidatioii had 
been etieeted. We now propose to sketch the 
developmonts whieli the Gorman military 
sy'stem iind('r\vent in tlie period between 1871 
and 11)14 
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Tlie groat i^urposo pursued })y Bismarck 
was tho uiiiticatiou of Germauy and t ho founda- 
tion of a Gorman Empire luulor tho lead and 
control of Prussia. He attained his end liy tho 
wars of 1804, 180G, and 1870. 4^he results w(‘ro 
then put on paiier in the shape of a “ Constitu- 
tion of tho German Empire,” which l)ecaine 
law in the spring of 1871. TJiis Constitution 
laid down tlio main princijiles of mililary orijiani- 
'/ation, o.nd wn-s supplemented, as re»iardi‘(l tlie 
relations between the )nost important of the 
German States, by military conventions con- 
cIiuUhI by Prussia with Bav'aria, Saxony, and 
\Vurt(anberg. 

It was laid down in tlu' Constitution lha.t every 
( Jt‘rma.n "apa-bU* of bearing anus belonm d for 
seven years — in ])rinei]»le from the (*nd of his 
‘Juth to tho beginning of Jiis 281 li y(‘a,r -to the 
active Army. He was to ])ass thn^* \'(‘ars witli 
the colours a.nd four in tlie n'serx'e, and tiien, for 
live mort‘ years, belong to the Landwelir. From 
the end of 1871 the peace strength of tla* Army 
was fixi'd at one jvr cent, of the pojiuiation, 
which was then just (U’er 41,h(Mh(M)U. 

Pile whole military forces were placed undiT 
tlie control of the h]mp(‘ror, subject only to the 
measure of military indejieiidence preserved to 
Some of th<‘ States in jx^u^e time. Eviai in 
l>a.\aria the lOmjx'ror was to ha\'e in peace time* 
a right of insjiection, in\'ol\ ing the nsjionsibility 


f»)r elhciency of the forces. Tn war he* IxM'ame 
altogether supnane. Bavaria retained la i* own 
military iirganization. and administration, and 
Ju'i* ‘‘ contingent ” consisted of two Army Corj>s, 
which were called, as hitherto, tiie 1. Bavarian 
(\)rps a.nd the 11. Bavarian Coips. SaxoiiN' re- 
tained some autonomy in that, she had a Minis- 
try of War (but not a General Staif) of ju‘r t>wn, 
and, as in lS7t), gavc her nametoanArm> Cor])s 
(the XII.). W urlcmlx‘i-g laid much tJie sa-mo 
rights as Saxon>' aiul jirovided tlie XI 11. Army 
Corps. Badi'ii, wit h no S]X (*ial rights, jirox ideal 
the- tiMojisof tlieXlW Army(\)rps. Someother 
units wii'c given a ti-rritorial character — for 
e xample*, the 25th 1 lessian divisiem. 

'The' wheilc )X'ac(‘ streaigth eif Ge'rma.n\’, 
afte*!* the* Kre'iich war, was one* jx*!* ce'iit. of a 
jx*j)ula.tie>n e>f H,tlUU,U()u. It was actually 
lixi'd by a l^aw eif 1871. feir the* pt*iie)d frenn 
.la.nua.r\, 1875, to l)ec(*nrb(*r, JSSI, at lni,l).51) 
neui-e*eunmissie)ne*d eillice'rs anel me*n. d’luTo 
we*i‘e‘ 18 .Vrm\' Ceu’jis -the* Prussian Guanl 
(\)rj)s, tl Prussian Arm>' Ceirjis, the .XII. 
(Sa.xon\ ), the* XIII. (W uit(‘mbe*rg), I h(‘ X I \\ 
(Baelen), thee XW (.VIsace*- Leu*ra ine*), and tho 
1. and 11. Ba\ ariiui. 'Tlu'Se IS Army Corjis 
ce>m])ris(*el 41)0 battalions of infantry, ll»5 
squadreens e)f ca\'a.lr>% 500 batte*rie*s e)f lie'lel 
artille*r\-, 2!) battalions e)f garrison artiller>’, 
18 e*neine‘e‘r battaliems, and 18 train ha.tlalions. 
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TJio Jiinnbrr of oflfic(TS, as well as of oflicials of 
all sorts. wa.s not lix(‘(l by law, but< (hridod 
uuuually ia tbo Ibid^aM. 

In 188<> iH'^au tbo long sorios of in- 
creases, jnstiliod pa.rtly ])y thr constitutional 
princi])lo tbat tlu? peace strength should be ou<‘ 
pov cent, of tlie ]) 0 ])ulation, but luainly by 
j)»litic,al considerations and the alleged strength 
of otlu r countries. All the oHicial ex])lauations Oi 
later increases were, indeed, variations of the 
explanation givi-n of tlu^ Hill of 1880 

Since JS7I cniisiilcivililo mililnry pcfnrnis lia.v<‘ been 
carried dul in nl Iht SI al os. 'l’lics<* iffoians ar** of 
capital impoilancr for (icriMan>'. HouMded ab»n^ an 
innncnsi* fmtilifi' by three great* Powers and four 
Miialler Poweis, and a<'e<-ssible from the .sea along a. 
great* streteh of coast, (b-iinany innsl- be constantly 
n‘ady tt> <h*fend her lil»erty and her security. It is 
absolutely necess.iry to inciease tlie elTeetiv«*s an<l the 
number »)f units, unless we want, the <‘tTorts matle in 
time of p(‘a(U' to In* reiulcred fruith'ss in time of wai- 
hecjwise of the numerical superiority ami stmmler 
organi/.at i«»n winch otir muMiiii's could set- against, us. 

So t he ]K'aee strengt h was raised, for the period 
IS8M888, from 401,0.10 to 427,274, by the 
increa.se of the infantry from 400 battalions t() 
oO:!, of tlie held artilhn’y from OOt) battiu’U's to 
.*^40, of the garrison -artilh'ry from 20 batti^rii'S 
to ol, and of tlu' engiiuau’s from 18 liattalions 
to 10. Jt was also decided to give some annual 
training to fiart of the so-calh'd Krsatz Keserxe, 
v’hich (consist e<l of mi'u who by good fortune or 
for some slight physical reason esca])ed their 
military ser^ ice, but wen' liable to be called up in 
the event of mobilization. About 20,000 or 


30,000 a .Near of tlic-te tneu worn thus trained 
until 1893, when th() training of the Ersatz 
Reserve was almost entirely abolished. 

In 1886, two years before the eornplotion of 
the period covered by the Law of 1880, the 
(Jlovernmont proposed fresh increases, calling 
attention once more to tlu5 increased strength of 
Franco and Russia and other neighbouring 
States, The Empire, “ the child of a glorious 
Will-,” must again be put in a position to enforce 
its policy will'll “ the day arrived of t}ie im uacc 
of an European conllicd..” Risinarck was at tlu' 
time engaged in a fierce conflict with the German 
('atholic Party, and dissolved the Reichstag on 
a(‘(‘ount. of its opjiosition to the new increases. 
After the elections the Law wtis passed in 1887. 
It incri'asi'd the jx'ace stri^ngth of the Army, for 
th(‘ jicriod from 1887 to 1894, from 427,274 to 
468,499, tlu^ infantry being increasefl from 
593 battalions to .534, and the field artillery from 
34tl hatti'ries to 364, the strength of the otjier 
arms remaining uuchauged. 

Ju 1899 tJie numlx'i* of Army Corps wa-< raisi'd 
from 18 to 29 by the formation of tluj X\'l. 
Army C\)r])-i in Iiorr*n.ini' andof thi? XVII. Army 
Corj)s on tlie ('astern frontiiT, and a few months 
latt'i' the ])t'aee strength was again increasc’d, 
for t lu' jieriod from 1899 until 1891, from 168,499 
to 486,983. Thi^ infantry was iue.rea'ied from 
.534 battalions to 538, the fi(‘ld artillery from 
364 batteries to 434, tjio engiiu'ors from 19 
battalions to 29, and the train from 18 batta- 
lions to 21. 

Ju I89.‘» (uimi^ far more imj)orla.nt cliaugi's, 
effcH-ted again only aft(*r a J*arliameutai‘\ con- 
flict and a dissolution of the Reichstag. The 
G(»V('rnment amiounc.i'd, once more with sjiecial 
referenet^ to hotJi France and Russia, 1 Iiat 
the gradua.l inen'asc'S of tlie jieace streugtii 
wi*re no long«'r suflicit'ut. The J^aupire must 
j>roe(‘i'd “to utilize to tlu5 full all its resources 
in jueii.” '14io Govenmu'ui said ; — 

^^'c imist ;ub)pt un iuga.ni/,iil.ion involving fln‘ I'ln- 
ployincnfc of all tlic men r<'a.lly lit for service;. Only 
t hen .shall wc lie iiblc to I’.icc c.-timly tlic jHxssibilil y of 
Jin att.ick. The .system which consists in slow and 
steady progrc.ss must now' lx* abandoned and give 
way to the imnn'diatc application of the iirincipN*" 
upon whicli our militaiy const ilntiun rests. 'I’his 
application of principles will he jmshed as far as 
the economic and linancial rc.sourccs of tlic P.mpirc 
allow. 

It wa-i found imj) issihlo for the jin'sent to 
inei’ease tlu' number of Army Corps. 4’lie 
iiicrt'i’se in. the nunih('r of men taken up im- 
plii'd, tlu'rcforo, some shorti'iiing of service 
with lh(‘ colours, and (jolour service was to bo 
reduced from threo years to two with all arms 
except cavalry and horso artillery. The 
peac;e strength of the Army was increased fron. 
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48r),981i to 557,103. Jiiit (li(‘ iiuiiu (‘iTi'cl ol‘ tlu'i’i* was ojxmi sli’ifr for a (iino Ix'twi'rii tlio 

llu' n'orgaiiizatioii was Diai tlu' Arm>' was jMv- tlu'u Vriissiaii ]\Iinisti‘r of ^\’al■, (loiioral voii 

panid to inohilizo witji a larger lumilxT of JI(M‘ritigfii, and llu5 Si'cretary of Slate, for lUo 

\oimg a.iid well-traiiiod men, tlio total lx‘iag linjx‘ria.1 Xa.vv. 

estimated at 4,300,()(H). TJien' was a general olee.t ion in Germany at 

In 1800 tli(i Clove Till nent was again alarmed tlio hegiiming of 1012, and tlx^ Clovernment 

by the progress of France* anel Knssia, anel aiuionneMxl tiiat it, was ne'ci’ssary te) )ia\'e* a 

found a fresh argiimtait in tbe Sjxinish-AmeriiMti Ib-iedistag “ n*ady to ma,intain tlx; Army anel 

War, M'hiedi Jiad “ jiroN'e'd with teaM’ihing Xavv in a ])i*ife'e*l states of jire'jiaral ion aial to 

e'le‘a,rness what a priex* has to he*, jiaid for la,e*k of till u}) tlie gaii-i in tle‘rma.ny'si armaments.'’ 

regular ])repara.t ion for w’ar in time* of ])(*ace'.'’ Altheaigh the e‘U‘i*t.ions re'sullexl In t re'nuaielous 
The nuinbe'r of Army (\)rps was now ine*re*aseel Se>e*ia.list x ict.ories, anel tlx*. Impeu ial Ministeu* 

from 20 tei 23, by tlie formatiem e»f tlx‘X\Tll. “f Finanex*, llerr \Ve*rmuth, nsigneel oriice*, tlx* 

Army Corps at Frankfiirt-ein-t lx* Alain, t lx*X IX. 

(2nd Saxon) Army Corjis, and a ill. Havarian 
Army (’eirps. Thej peae-e^ strength eif tlx* Army 
was increase'd by 10, (UK) men, ajiart from 
non-e’ominissionc'd e)tli(x*rs. 'J’he 23 Army ('or])4 
now e-ompriseel 025 battalions of infantry, 

182 srpiadrons of cavalry, 574 hatte*ries of 
la id artillery, 38 battalions of gaiTise)n artille ry, 

20 battaliems of engineeis, II battalions eif 
'■ommunicat ion troojis, a.nel 23 l)attalions eif 
train. 

In 1005 tliere was a further ine'n ase* eif the 
]H'ac(^ strengtli by 10,000 mcMi, together with an 
iinj)ro\'(*meut of t)ie pre)\'isions for (lie* traininge)f 
the resiTvc'S. There wa,s a similar incre-a.se of 
)b‘* jx'ae'e* stre'ngth in 1011, anel gre at, te*clmical 
‘inprox'onie-nts were elTected, espee-ially by 
tix* e-reation eif machine gun ceimjianie'S and by 
a. large increa.se of expenditure on instruction. 

I lie internal political situation was neit then 
favourable for the Government, and it needed 
the Morocco crisis of 1911 to give full liberty 
to the appetites of tho military autliorities. 
tiVen then they were somewhat hamjiered by 
the competition of tho naval authorities ; and 
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iiiilitjiry increases were oblain<‘(l. 'I’lie Law of 
l!)12 rais(‘(l tlia pcNicn stivngili of tlio Anuy to 
r>14,2l I, and lli<^ nundHa* of Army ('<n’ps was 
iiicn-asad from 23 to 25 by Uio civation of Uu* 
XX. Army (\)r[)s for tlu’i oasti'm frontier 
(Allensteiii) and of the XXI. Army (Virps fctrUio 
westorn front. ica* (Saarliriiekon). It was decitlod 
that t.li(^ most important jirovisions of tlio I.aw 
( f Ihll, as well as of the now Law, shonld be 
carried out immediately, instead of being 
spread ov<a’ the ])eriod until ]t)15. Tlie Law 
involved a. eonsidca'abU^ rt'organi/at ion and re- 
distvibnt i<ai on both frontiers. It inia'i'ased 
(‘normonsly the readiness of the Army for war, 
and wa.s the greatest effort made by Germany 
since ISTI). As regards mimbeiN, th(» total peace 
strength bi'came approximately 723,000, all 
ranks inehuk'd, that is to say, 544,000 
pri\at(^s, 30,000 oOieiTs, 1)5,000 iion-commis- 
siont'd ollieia's, 14,000 , one-year \'olunieci*s, 
and 40,000 ollieers and otlua’s of th<* admini- 
stra-tive eadre. 

Nevertheless, the Law of 1912 was hardly in 
foHM' befoi-e fri'sh ima’casi's liegan to bo de- 
maniled and predicted, 'the inspired news- 
papeis pretendiul to <‘astigate tho military 
aiithorit i(‘s for thidr slowness, and tho Emperor 
(h'livi'n'd a speech referring to tho “ thorough 
application of tho ])rinciplo of obligatory 
siM’viee.” d’ho new Hill itself very soon appeared. 
It pro]>osed tho increase of tho peace strength 
from 544,211 to 1)01,1 7t) privates, and tho 
adilition cf 4,00^ onieei-s, 15,000 non-commis- 
siontnl ollieers, and 27,000 horses. Adding tho 


administrative cadr<‘ and 18,000 one-year 
volnntec'rs the total pea.c(' st naigth wa.s rais(‘d to 
about 870,000 men. IMost of tli(» increase was 
to bo (‘fleeted immediat(4y, although the Hill 
cov(a‘(‘d a ])(‘riod of threi^ y<"ars. 'I’lii* numlx'r (-f 
Army Coi’ps r(‘ma.in(‘d 25, but the \ arious arms 
W('rt^ ultimately to b(‘ raised to totals of OOO 
battalions of infantry, 550 squadrons of cavalry’ 
033 b.att(Ti(‘s of fk'ld artillery, 55 battalions of 
gairison arlilk'ry, 44 battalions of engineers, 31 
battalions of communication troops, and 20 
battalions of tho train. We ari^ dealing here 
only with peac(? strengtks, but. the ultimate 
effect of tho Law of 1913 and its pred(?c(>ssors 
would have been, after the lapse of 24 years, 
to provide Germany with a fully trained 
reserve of 5,400,000 men. 4h(' Imperial 
Chancellor, in introducing the Hill in tlu^ 
Keichstag, said : — 

Tho diivcting thought- of the Hill is the adopt ina 
of military servirci for all, according t-o the resouices 
of the population. In round numbers wo must 
incorporate (iItjOOO more num annually. Tludr iu- 
coiporatioii must, above everything, serve to raist* 
the strength of certain troops. This increase of tb<‘ 
.strength of units will ivnder mobilization more 
rapid, will hicilitate the transition from i^eace to 
war footing, will give us younger reservists on mobili- 
zation, and will augment their number. 

The Law was })assed iu June, 1913, togctluu’ 
with tho extraordinary linaiicial “levy” which 
wa.s mentioned in a ])revious chapter of this work 
The great increase of numbers allowed battalions, 
batteries, and cavalry regiments to bo raised 
to such a high establishment that not more 
than one or two cla.sses of the Reserve would bo 
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reqiiiretl to mobilize the first lino. ITonoe, 
the quality of the active Army and its 
training in peace \va« inq)rovcd, mobilization 
was accelerated! and the covering troops 
on the frontiers were made strong enough 
to take the field and deal a blow against 
an unpr(‘pared enemy without waiting for 
reservists from the interior. Although little 
ii('finite information was forthcoming, it 
was evident that tlie number of units of the 
German covering troops and their elTeeti\es, 
whose business it is to protect the mobilization 
and eoneentration of the main armies, was 
to bo largely inercjased. All Geiinan troops liad 
increased strenglhs under tlio now Law, but 
the troops of 11 corps — six on the Frt'iich 
frontier and five on the Kussian frontier — 
had a higher establishment than the rest. One 
marked feature of the now plans was 
the strengthening of fortified places, especially 
Kdnigsberg and Gniudenz in the east. 

Judging the Law of 1913 as a whole just after 
it had been passed, the IMilitary Correspondent 
of TJig Times made tho following very aeeurato 
estiiiiato : — 

''I'hore is no oviJenco of any tnarkod change in the 
jn’inciplc's which have hitherto gnided (jerinaii 
military adminisl raters, nor in the sirategiral use of 
the great Army which has been fashioned with sindi 
splendid continuity of pnipose during the i)ast 40 
yeoi’s. There is still the underlying design, acad<‘iiii<5 
1 hough at preseiit it he, to fuush PivoKM* by ;i vigoioiis 
olfensive before the weiglit of Itussia can be brought 
to bear. 'J’here is still a very plain temptation on 
military grounds to traverse nontral States in an 
olTensive campaign against France. 'I'here is still 
(he ofjvhuis interdion to tight, a defensive cainj>aign 
at. tii-ht against. Itussia, and this interdion is made 
iiurre marub'st by tlw* plans for improving the fortresses 
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in East Prussia. 'J’lie determinat ion to wage olTensivo 
war with the utmost, energy .and rnthl<*ssn«-ss r(‘mains 
to-day as always the central idea, of tlu‘ (J<*i’man 
strat<*gist, ami the main elfeet. of the new naval 
ami military laws is to secmul olTensive policy by 
placing in the Jiands of (Jeianan diploniiu'y a wr'apon 
fashiomal for ofTcnsiv'c war. 

Wo have seou that-, by tlio t(n’m.s of tlio 
Imperial (’oiistitution, evnay German capable of 
bearing arms was rendered lialrle to tlireo years’ 
service with the colours and four years’ scu’vico 
ill tho Reserve, followed by five ycuirs in thii 
Landwehr. Wo have seen also that, by ih(^ 
( V^nstitution, tho pi^aeo strengtli of tho Army 
was fixed at one per (‘t^nt. of the population, anti 
that, hy a sorites of Army Laws, tho Gcu’num 
Army botwoeu 1870 and 1913 kopt ])aec'- with 
tho growth of tho population from 41,000,000, 
just after the Franco-German War, to tho total 
of nearly fi.5, 000,000 shown hy the (ionsus taken 
at the end of 1910. Wo must now consider 
in moro detail the a])plieali()n of tho ])rineiplo 
of naiitnial service. 

Liability to military service IjtJgan at the ugt? 
of 17 and ended at the ago of 15. Liability to 
active service Ijcgan at the .ago of 20. Tho 
tioriiial military record of a German citizen, 
recruited for the infantry, was as follows : - 
Ho joined the colours at tho ago of 20 and 
ri'inaiued in them for two years. He t hen joiin^d 
the resi‘r\o of tho active forces for a[)proxi- 
inately tive-and-a-half years, Ixung called up for 
periodical trainings. Ho thou belongc'd to tho 
First Ban of tho Landwohr for fivo y(jars, anti 
to the Second Ban of the Landwolir for six yt'ars. 
While in the First Ban ho was liable to bo calletl 
up twice for training of a w(H?k or fortnight. 
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In tlin S^rond Ban of tlio Landwflir ho was not 
liable 1o training but, could voliint»or for train- 
ing. J^eaviriK the h.indwobr at tbe ai^e of .‘lU, 
h(‘ was enrolled in tla^ Second Ban of the Lnnd- 
slnrni until the end of liis 4r)tb year. In tl)o 
caxalry and horse artillery tlu‘ | eriod of active 
s<‘rvie(' was thre<; y(‘ars ir;8t<‘ad of two, followed 
l»y only about four-and-a-lialf yrars in the 
ie-(‘rv(^ of the aetiveAnii>, <inly three y(‘ars in 
the h’irst/ Ban t»f tla* Landwehr, and, finallw 
ei^ht years, instead of six, in the Second Ban 
of the laniduchr. 

'Die dev(‘lo|)inent of this system, wliich was 
\eiy different from the original idea of nihvcasal 
and uniform serv'iee of three years with tla^ 
<‘o|o\irs, four y(‘ars in the act ive Hesc'rvo, and live 
^eirs in the Landwehr, was inarUed hy tlu^ 
it)llowing stages 1888 it was ohsf;rved that 

(h rmany, witli tla* 12 years’ service system, had 
only 12 classes to set figainst the 20 classes of 
KraiHio and the 15 classes of Kns*iia. It was 
therefore considered necessary to increase the 
number of iik'h availahle in the event of mobili. 
/at ion hy using a })art, of llie Landwehr in the 
rt's{‘rve formation. 1 1 was accordingly decided to 
lengt hen the peuMod of service with the colours, in 
th(' a(ttivo lles«Tvo and in the Tauidwchr from 
12 to Bl years, to re-establish a Secjond Ban of 


the Landwehr, and to lengthen the period of 
service in the Landsturm by three years. In 
this way service with the colours, in the active 
Reserve, and in the Landwehr ended nt the age 
of 39, instead of at the age of 32 : and the 
liability to service ceased nt the age of 45, in- 
stead of at the age of 42. 

In 1893 carno the reduction of scrvuce with the 
colours from three years to two, except in the 
cavalry and horse artillery. We have explained 
that the main effect of the Law of 1893 was to en- 
able the Army to mobilize with a larger number 
of young and well-trained men. There was in this 
no intention whatever to reduce the burden 
of military service, and all efforts to do 
were tjirouglioiit resisted with the utmost 
energy. Again and again in the followijig years 
the Socialist Party in tlio HeiclLstag attempted 
witliout tjie least siKreess to get service in tlie 
cavalry redu(;ed from three years to two. The 
only purpose of the reduction of tl\e period of 
colour service of unmounleil troops was to 
secure tlio training of a far larger projiortion 
of the jmpulation. Although there was an 
annual available (!onting(uxt of about 4 05, 000 
in(*n, it was not possibles und(;r tlio system of 
universal three y(‘ars’ service, to take up more 
tluin from 175, tMK) (o 178,000. The remaindiM* 
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were loft at homo or subjected to a short traininsj 
of little military value. The authors of the 
Law of 1893 calculated that, witJi shortened 
'Service, there would be about 229,0(10 instead 
of 175,000 recruits a year, and that the ulti- 
mate result would be 24 chissi's of trained men, 
making a total of about 4,300,0()u. The 
ultimate effect of (lie Law of 1913 would have 
been, ivs already stated, to increase this nunib(‘r 
to 5,400,900. 

So much for the increase in the number of 
trained men. Almost as much imjxirlanct* 
wjis attached to the consequent low(‘riuu: of 
ag(i of the troops di'stined to form the main 
ti(4d armies. TJio war of LS70 had sliown 
grave defects in the troops of the J^andwehr — 
lack of physi(^al and moral force undcT griat 
strain, a large proportion of sick, and iiisiilli- 
(uent vigour in attacik and si ubborniK'ss in 
defonco. The annual contingents being in- 
creased, it became hiSs lu'cessaiy to cidl uj> 
lh(^ older men. If, for instance, on tlu5 thrci* 
years’ system, it ha<l been uetx'ssary to fill tlu* 
reserves of the field armi(‘s with men from tlu‘ 
oldest class of the First lian of tlie Jjandwehr, 
iiu^n of from .32 to 33 years of age, these same 
jilaces would in future be ta.ken by men from 
25 to 28 >'i'ars of age. \Vhere it had previously 
been n(‘(;essary to go back to tlu^ 13lh class, 
it would in future bo necessa.r\' to t'lnploy only 
8 classes. 

VV"e ha\i* spoken Jiitherto of tlu^ normal 
case of tlie recruit taken up at (lie age of 29 
and passing through ail tjie normal stages 
to exemption from service at tli(‘ age of 45 
z\.t no time, however, did tlie number^ 
recruited exhaust all the a\'ailable re- 
sources. Tliere were eoiisiderable numbers of 
men who obtained total or temponiry exemption 
from service — ai3art from the exclusion from 
tli(‘ Army of common criminals and of men who 
remained totally unfit for five years after the 
coinmoiUMunent of their k'gal obligation to 
military sc'rvico. The main causes of exemption 
were, of course, pliysical, but tli<‘re was a largo 
measure of consideration for mej) witli peenlijir 
family or business ties, as wt'll as fur men 
destined for careers in which they would be 
seriously handicapped by the inteiruption of 
their studies for the purpose of iiiilitarv service. 
Fpon the whole, however, there was wry littk? 
disposition to avoid military training. even in 
cases where exemption could be obtained. 

4'lie untrained men of tb(‘ (iormaii Army 
belonged to the Ersatz Kf serve or the First 
i^an of the Landsturm. Tlu^ Ersatz R(*serv(‘ 
consisted, first, of men who w(*rc liabk' and fit 
for service but who, owing to the exc 4 :*ss of the- 
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supply of recruits, liad not Imm u embndii'd by 
tlu? age of 23 ; secondly, of tli(‘ va.rious classt-s 
of men who for one reason or another bad bi‘cn 
allowed to [lostpone t heir military scTvici* ; 
and, tliirdly, of men suffering from slight 
])liysieal (k fects, but ri'gaixled lis “ moderately 
fit ” for service-. The imjiortance^ (»f the; Ersatz 
Keserv (5 lay in tln^ fact that upon it in a largi- 
degree d(‘i)ended the lilliiig up of tiu- df-pOts 
a.fter the activ.- and reserve units of tla^ field 
armies liad been mobilisiai ; u[)on these depi'9» 
formed of cadres from the active army, the 
Frsatz, and the annual eontiiigeiit of recruits, 
dependt'd the n-plaeing of casualties in tin* light- 
ing formations. 4 ’Ih‘ First lla.n ot t-lie i.iand- 
stiirni consisted (I) of all boys over 17 years of 
age who bad not begun tlii'ir military service; ; 
(2) of young men who w’ere [x-rmanently. unfit 
for s(*rvic<* in tln^ field, but who could be used 
as workiuen or for purposes for wliich their 
or<lina.ry oeeiipations sjjeciall}' fitted tiiem ; 
and (3) of young men wlio would Jiavo b(*ea em- 
bodied in the Ersatz Jteserve*, but wei*e n-jected 
owing to excess of numbers. 

Over and above the ordinary troops thus 
recruited and disfriliutcd there was tiio very 
important class (in 191.3 about 18,000) of so- 
call(*d onc-year volunteei-s (KinjiihrUje) They 
consisted of practically all the nous of well- 
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to-do classes, who hod liad a Gymmsiurn odiica- 
tioii and liad passc'd tlio oxaniinatioa 
on leaving acliool wliich was the ono 
and only C(‘rtilicato of aptitudo for 
tho University and subsequently for any 
of the superior branches of Coverninent 
S(Tvi(u\ Armed wil-h this certifie.ate and with 
sunieicnit means to provide their own food and 
eciuipiiKMit, th(\v weni allowed to servo in tho 
Army for one year only, and enjoyed great 
privileges during the ])eriod of their service. 
They could choose their own year of service 
ii[) to th(i age of 211, or, for any reasonable 
(iauso of diday, up to the ag(i of 20 or 27. They 
(!ould S(‘l(Hjt, moreover, tlu^ arm, and in many 
cases the rt'giment, which they wished to join. 
Tlu^y ftu'metl, afterwards, tho main source of 
supply of olVuuu’s and non-commissioned oiTici*rs 
of the llesia've. 

Tlu^ numlH^r of non-commissioned onicers in 
1014 was about 100, ()()(). As in almost all other 
(.lerman walks of life, they bore a groat vark'ty of 
titles, but they could bo divided for practical 
purpt)s('s into a su]ierior class and an inferior — 
the FchhrchcJ^ or sergeant-major, and tho 
V izvfvUhi'chcU who wore swords with tho 
oOicer’s knot, and the Sergeant and simple 
Unteroffhiery who had not this distinction. Tho 
groat majority of tho non-cominissioned ollicers 
rose from tho ranks, and were either men who 
had volunteered at the ago of 17 or had ro' 
engaged at the end of their two or three years of 


military service. Men with any special aptitude, 
who during their service showed an inclination 
to rejoin, were given special instruction for 
tho duties of non-commissioned oflicers. A 
minority — perhaps one-quarter- -of the non- 
commissioned officers came from special schools, 
which were of two kinds — preparatory schools 
for boys of 15, who remained two years, and 
“ schools for non-commissioneMl oHicprs,’* which 
took tho pupils from the preparatory schools, 
and any other candidates between the ages of 
17 and 20 who had good recommendations and 
a good elementary edu(;ation. Those who 
passcul through both schools could become non- 
commissioned oflicers at the ago of 19. 

The quality of the non-commissioned officers 
was certainly very various. Tho general level 
of education, both general and military, was 
high, but system was more powerful than initia- 
tive, and especially among the younger non- 
commissioned of1ic(^rs there was a lack of real 
discipline combined with a taste for authority 
which developed easily into brutality. 

Tho corps of officers of the (h‘rman Army 
was composed in tho main of two classes of can- 
didates, “ cadets,” who had received all their 
education in the special cadet schools, and 
youths who, at the end of their ordinary school 
educat ion, had joined the rankr^ as Fahmnj anker 
with a view to obtaining commissions. The 
second class, which formed about two-thirds of 
tho whole, enjoyed preliminary advantages in 
])roportion to their educational attainments, 
and t.ho Kmperor William had always endea- 
voured to raise tho genei al level by giving special 
advautag«‘s to those who had passed the 
“ abiturient,” or leaving, examination of the 
public s(4u)ols. A small percentage, about 
five or six per cent., had passed one year at a 
university before entering the Army. d\vo 
tests had to bo satisfied by every candidate, 
whatever his origin. He had to pass the general 
examination ipialifying him for a commission. 
His nomination had also to be approved by 
a vote of tho officers of the regiment which 
he was to join. This requirement was main- 
tained with absolute rigour, and served to 
uphold tho very strong class distinctions in 
tho different arms and even in different regi- 
ments of tho same arm. It was an absolute 
barrier to the entrance, for instance, of Jews, 
whether as officers or reserve oflicers. 

Tho cadets were for the most part so»^s of 
officers or of Civil servants of the higher grades. 
Having obtained a nomination they entered a 
cadet school at tho ago of 10, passed a prelimi- 
nary examination at the age of 17, and then, 
normally, served with the colours for six 
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months as non-commissioned officers. Thence 
they passed into a wir school, and obtained their 
commissions at about tho ae;o of 19. Trained 
to arms as it were from the cradle, and imbued 
with military traditions and military doctrine, 
the officers who carao from the cadet schools 
retained the stamp throughout their lives. 
Curiously enough, the first cadet com]ianies 
formed in Prussia in 1680 were composed of 
French children whoso families had emigrated 
after the revocation of tho Edict of Nantes. 
When the French supply of candidates fell off, 
Frederick William I. reorganized tho corps 
by bringing all tho schools together in llcrlin. 
Frederick tho Great improved tho system, 
especially by mitigating tho severities of tlu^ 
training and treating the boys, as ho said, “ not 
like farm hands but like gentlcmcai and future 
officers.” In the Seven Years War ho employed 
as officers caclets hardly 14 yi^ars old. Tho 
schools were kept up with varying success. 
After the war of 1870 there was a great increase 
in tho number of candidates. Tho Berlin cadets 
were established all together in the famous 
cadet school at Gross-Lichterfelde. There wen; 
cadet schools also at Bonsberg, Coslin, Karlsruhe, 
Naumburg, Plbn, Potsdam, and Widilstadt. 

Tho great Army Law of 1913 involvt'd, as wo 
have seen, an addition of no less than 4,000 
officers. Idatters were so .arranged as to si'ciire 
a considerable improvement in the rate of 
promotion. For some years discontent had 
heen growing among tho oHicers t hcmscK cs, 
and the cong(‘stion in tho lowin’ ranks of the 
Tflhcers’ corps of this enormous Army wJiich had 
seen ])ractically no w.ar for more than 40 years, 
caused grave misgivings as to its real (‘tlicicncy 
in the field, 'fhe statistics of 1910 and 1911 
showed that, on the average, Prussian oihc(;rs 
had to wait from 14 to 16 years for promotion 
to the rank of captain, and from 1 1 to 12 years 
juoro for promotion to the rank of major. In 
Bavaria promotion was considerably more 
rapid, but for tho young l^russian oflicer the 
main hope was to find his way into the General 
Staff, where advancement was sure. 

We have now review(‘d tlu; main elciiicjits in 
the composition of t)io great German military 
machine. It is easy to realize that its 'working 
affected closely the whole fabric of society, and 
that the claims and tho spirit of tho Army per- 
vaded everything. Although the wars of 1864» 
1866, and 1870 were but a faint memory to the 
greater part of the population, the military 
spirit was kei)t aliv^e by every possible means, 
in the schools, in the Army itself, and in ix)litics. 
As regards the corps of officers, tradition was 
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enormously strong, and it was widl suj)])orted by 
family and pcrsoiia.1 interest. 'i'Jie Army was 
ever tlu‘ most important of all pro fissions, and 
every attianpt to lower its ]>osition was resisted 
with tjio utmost vigour. All tlu; well-intended 
and ingenious ])roj)osals wJiieJi (‘iiiaua-led from 
(Jreat Britain and other countries for reduction 
or limitation of armaineiils were, of nee,essily 
doomcil to failure, lu'cause tjie (Jeiniaii hanpiro 
wa.s saturated with the belief that the future 
helonged to the strong, and that the only way 
to ki;ep (haiuany strong was not <mly to li’ain 
every ava.ilal)le man for ser\i(;o in the tield, hut 
to keep the whole- nation in. tJu; strong military 
gri]) of Prussia and to maintain as the head and 
t he mainspring of the St.ite tju* IViissiaii military 
caste. Notwithstanding all theories of eipial 
oj^portimity, and even tlie sincere I'fforts of the 
Emperor William to check the growth of luxury 
in tho Army and csix'cially in “crack” legi- 
incnts, social gradations continued to ))o 
rellcctcd nowhere so accurately as in tlu; Gei man 
Army List. Commissions in the Pru.s.sian 
(iuard, for instance, and especially in the 
more exclusive regiments, such as the famous 
regiment of (hirdcs du Corj)s, weic (he iindis- 
]>utcd preserve of tho great landowning families. 
And so down to (he Jiiunhlest line legim lit in 
tlu; dullest and least desirable front ii r g.irrisons. 
If tlie pn;vailing motive at tlu; top of tlu* seae 
was the determination to retain j) )wer — and 
power in the Army meant power througbout Gio 
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Slatt' — lilt.' pruvailiug inotivo lo\V(‘i' down in tho 
sc*al(^ was For soino years before tho 

(heat War t iie Army liad be^iin to be iiif<‘eted by 
tlu^ luxury and matcTialisiri wliieli liad come of 
too rapid i>rosj)erity and iner(‘a.si' of w<‘alth. 
Ihit the. ^reat majority, espeeially of regimental 
ollietTS, W(‘re ke('n, hard, sim])l(', and d(*voted 
8oldi(‘rs, whoso only n'ward for their work was 
tlu) proud position whie.li they enjoyed. On 
tile other Jia.iid, the Iev<‘l of rea.l int('lliiiene(; was 
not hiiih. bike jieople in so many othi'i* sjiheres 
of life in (lermany, tlie ofliei'rs were often well- 
instriK^ted witliout Ix'iim well -educated, eoek- 
suri* and self -sat istied without beiiuj: intelli'^eiit. 
.bulged evcFi more by the. ofh(!(‘rs tluiu b>’ the 
men, tlu' (Jeiinan Army was an Army whieli 
badly iKvded some sliarj) lessons from ex- 
periene(‘ a.nd espi*eially from defeats. 

Throuuhout the oHieers’ corps ran an almost 
univiTsal, if at most times «^ood-natured, 
contempt for civilia.ns as such, and a 
eojix’ietion that, whih* political freedom 
must bt‘ tolerated to a certain I'xtent, tlu*ro 
w<T(‘ well-dellned limits beyond which freedom 
must not ^o. Tho held of (Jerinan polities 
was dotted with landmarks and boundari«\s 
delining the ]ioints at which “tho military” 
would as a matter of course intorxene. Tho 
Army devoted its special attention on th(' ono 
hand to tho growth of Socialism and on tho 
other lumd to any culpable moderation in 
<lealing with tho froiitiiu* populations Alsa- 
tians, Voles, and Danes. In tho year behire tho 
war tho famous Zabom affair afforded a peculiar 


illustration of tlie fact that the Army, nml 
not tho Govornment or tlie Civil Administration, 
was tho supreme fon^o in tho provinces which 
Bismarck had taken from Eranee. Similai* 
tendencies were at li^ast as strong in Vosen and 
oven in JSchk’swig-TlolsU'in. As for Socialism^ 
it was one of tho great n'sourees of milita.r\‘ 
argument — just as, for the matter of that 
“militarism” was one of the gieat resources 
of Socialist argument. Year aft,(‘r year the 
Beichstag debates on the Army <‘stimat(‘s 
consisted of sham lights betwei'n the Prussian 
[Minister of IVar, whoever he might be, a.ud 
the Socialist leaders. The Socialists carried 
on an incessant campaign against tla^ brutal 
treatment of recruits, a campaign whicli had 
some, hut not in latter ytxirs xery much, 
foundation in fact. The Ministia* of IVar 
invariably railed against tho perils of Socialism 
ill the Army, and accused tho Socialists of sowing 
the seeds of mutiny and even of treason. Botli 
parties tt) these disputes knmv x'ery well thar 
the Army xvas in no danger xvhatever from 
public opinion and that in tlu^ hour of need 
oxery German would rally to the Hag. 

As to (h'rmaii fi'cliiig genia’axlly, it would lie 
too much to say that tht> Army was universally 
jxipular, but military service xvas accepted a> 
a mixtter of course, and with absolute belief 
not onl.y in its value for the country’s defence 
but in its vast importance as a training for 
civil life and for all organized effort. The 
Socialist party itself based its uriecpialled 
organization upon military standards, and tho 
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training of tho whole youth of tlie country at 
an iinpressionablo age to regard thetust^U'cs^ 
as ])art of ono groat machine was tlie root of 
most of the order and dis(*ipline that pt'rvaded 
(Jeriuan life and was so impressive and so 
<locoptivo. It WJT.S especially di'ce])tive as 
regards tho “ poace-lnving ” (character of the 
tlcrman peo])lo, and concealed realiti(‘R that 
wore all too horribly roveak‘d as soon as tlu^ 
({('rnnin people went to war. From the 
Army tho whole people learned the beliefs and 
habits that were afterwards tlwi strongest in 
dr.ily life. They learned to control and also 
t.o obey, to organize and be organized, and to 
accept as in the natiini of t hings a syst('mati/a- 
tion of life that was nothing but a reflection in 
evxry sphere of tho spirit and metliods of tlu^ 
I’rnssian Army. 


Si. 


We have seen that at the outbreak of war tho 
t h'rman Army consisted of 25 Army Cor()s. Since 
the increases and changes effected in lUlIl they 


were groui)etl in I'iglit “ inspections.” These 
inspections were at Danzig (General von 
Friltwitz und (Jaffron) for tho I., XVI F., and 
XX. Amiy Cor[)s ; at Ih'rlin (Goneral von 
H'eeringen) for tho ITussian Guard Corps, tho 
XI 1. Army Corps, and tho XIX. Arinv Corps ; 
at Hannover (General vo-i Bii’ow) for the VI F.. 
IX., aikd X. Army Corps; at Mnnieli (Prince 
HniMTt of llavaria) for the 11 F. Army ( Wps and 
tho J., Tl., and IFF. Bavarian f’orps ; at 
Carlsnihe, tlie (>apital of Baden (tho Grand 
Duke of Badtai) for the \'11F., XIW, and XV. 
Army Corps ; at< Stuttgart, tla; capital of 
Wnrtianherg (l)uko Allu'rt of Wurteinberg) 
for tho l\’., XI.. and XI I J. Army Corps; at 
Saarlu'iieUcn ((Jeneral von Fiehhorn) for the 
X\’I.. XVI Ll, and XXI. Army Corjis ; and at 
Berlin ((Jeneral \'on Kha*k) for the* JI., V. 
and W. Army Corps. 'riu‘ [)t‘ai:e tlistrihution 
and composition of Army Corps is shown in 
the a ‘eom])Jinying table: — 
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DISTRIBUTION AND (/OMF^OSITION OF THE GERMAN 


FIELD ARMY* 


ON OCTOBER 1, IblH. 


( ‘orps. 


I 

' CorjisJf.Q. 


Infantry. 



Pavalry. 

I Itepmeiits. 

I 


i 




1 

1 - 


- 

3 

1 

1 

- 

7. 

l*rii.s>i;iii (luard 

. . Hoi liii . . 

•> 

•* 

11 

Ml 

■ 2 

i 1 

8 

40 

1. ( '«»rps , . 

. . Ktniigshrrg 


4 

8 


- 

.*{ 

0 


II 

. . St cl, till. . 


1 

i) 

- 4 

- 




ill 

. . Horliii 

. . J 

1 

8 

JI 

1 


1 

JO 

IV 

. . .Ma,gi|cburg 

■> 

1 

S 

Jl 

1 

1 


JO 

V 

. . Ho am 

. . J 

O 

10 

.’{0 

i 1 

1 J 


JO 

VI 

. . Hroslaii 

•» 

.-1 

10 

;io 

j 1 


0 

:>o 

\'fl 

. . Muiist-er 

•) 


10 


1 

J 

1 

JO 

AIM 

. . ( ’oblcnz 

• > 

•( 

8 

o 1 

! - 

2 


JO 

IX 

. . Altona 

O 


10 

:io 

; 1 

: - 

1 

JO 

\ 

. . I£a,nnov«T 

-> 

1 

8 

J4 


2 


JO 

XI 

. . ('a.sscl 

•> 

1 

8 

Jl 


2 


JO 

X 1 1.( |{. Saxon) Dresden 

•> 

' 

8 

J4 

J 

J 

1 

' 20 

Xm. Corps 

. .'W’nrtcmhcrg 

. . J 

i 

0 

J7 


2 

1 

JO 

XIV 

. . Karl.sniln* 

•> 

i .> 

10 

' :io 


2 

1 

JO 

XV 

. . Stra»sburg 

. . J 

1 

8 

■ J4 

J 

J 

1 

JO 

XVI 

...Metz .. 

. . J 

: 4 

8 

i Jl 

- 

i •' 

0 

:!o 

XVIl 

. . Danzig 

.> 

4 

8 

J4 

1 

1 ^ 


JO 

Will 

. . PranUfurt - on - 









1 Main 

. . J 

4 

») 

27 

- 

2 


Jo 

X I X.(-iid H. Saxon) Loipy.ig 


1 

S 

J4 

- 

■ ♦> 

1 

JO 

XX. ( 'orp.s . . 

. . Allenstfin 


4 



1 

. J 

1 

JO 

xxr 

. . Sa-arbriicken 


4 

0 ! 

! 27 

- 

o 


JO 

1. Mavarian. . 

. iMunieh 


1 4 

1 8 

i J4 

1 

, 2 

4 

1 !♦ 

11. Havanan 

. . Wurzburg 

. . ' J 

4 

8 

I 24 

; 1 

o 

4 

JO 

III. Hava ri. in 

. . Nurrilx'i’g 


1 * 

8 

24 

1 " 


4 

18 



;A0 

106 217 

^5l 

!i8 

'55 

iioj 

547 


669 


1 I 

I L» 

I 1 

1 , - 

H 1 

1 !: 


:t - 

•> w 

I , - 

J - 

I 


I I 

I ! - 


-J - 

'M I’s |2;{ lU'i L»0 I 
110 


Artillery. 


Hat- 

tcrics. 


s 

1 I s 

i s 
i ! \) 

i , ij 

1 i s 

1 I s 

1 1 s 

1 i s 


■I I H 
t I 0 
\ i 0 
•1 iio 
4 I S 
4 0 




■2 I 
lM 

lm I :i 


•J4 i 
•JI 
lM 
J4 

2i 

JI 

J4 

JI 

Jl 


8 : JI 


J 4 I 8 i Jt 


r>a ion Ji i i;oo |:::i 


♦The abovo tabic U oonipilml froi.i I^JibC-ll’s Jahrborichtc, inu. l-'orlicBs artillciy, pionocis, nilwiiy and 
•t-flograi)h troops, flying corps, arnl train battalions are omitted. 
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GERMAN TELEPHONE RANGEFINDER. \Ceniral 


The Genera Is-iii-Coiiiiniind wore ]3aron von 
Plettonborg (Prussian Guard) ; von Francois 
(I.) ; von Linsingon (II.) ; von Lochovv 
(111.) ; Sixt von Arniin (IV.) ; von Slrantz 
(V.) ; von Prilzelwit/ (VI.) ; von Fin»^m (VII.) ; 
TiilIT von Tsche })0 und Weidonbach (VIII.) ; von 
Quasi (IX.) ; von Kinmich (X.) ; liaron von 
Selaiffor-Boyadol (XI.) ; von Fisa (XII.) ; 
von Fabeek (Xlll.) ; voii Jloiningen (XIV,); 
von Doiniling (XV.) ; von IVIudra (XVI.) ; von 
lSIa( k<'fis(‘n (XVI 1.) ; von Schenek (X^T^TT.) ; von 



GERMANS TAKING OBSERVATIONS. 

[Record Prest, 


Kirchbaeh (XIX.) ; von Scholtz (XX.) ; von 
Huiow (XXL); von Xylander (1. Jkivarian) ; 
von Martini (Tl. ]3avarian) ; and Baron von 
Horn (TIT. Bavarian). 

Apart from tlio eight army inspectors there 
wore an iiLspoetor-gonoral of ea\'alry in Berlin, 
with inspections of cavalry at Posen, Stettin, 
Strassburg, and Saarbriicken ; an ins[)octor- 
genoral of field art illery in Berlin ; an inspect or- 
g(;neral of ga,rrison artillery in Berlin, with 
inspections Jit Berlin, Strassburg. and Cologne; 
an inspector-general of engineers and fortresses 
in Berlin, with inspections at. lierlin, Posen, 
Strassburg, IVTainz, and Thorn ; an iiLSfK‘etor- 
gtaieral of coininunication troo[)S in Berlin, 
with inspections of railway troops, military 
telegraphs, and military aviation and a(M-onau- 
tics ; a train inspection ; and an ins])ection of 
machine guns. 

There wen^ also military goviTiiors and com- 
mandants at th(‘ following strong placis : — 
Altona, Borkum, Cuxhaven, Geeshmiunde, Heli- 
goland, and Wilhelmshaven on the North 8ea ; 
Danzig. Friedrichsort, Kiel, Kiinigsberg, Swine- 
miinde, and Pillau on or near the Baltic ; 
Breslau, Glatz, and Glogau in Silesia; Posen, 
'rhorn, Grandenz, and Feste Boyen, and other 
barrier forts along the (axstern frontier ; Metz, 
Bitsche, and Diedenhofen (ThionvilUO in Lor- 
raine ; Xkui Breisach, Hiiningtni, Freiburg, 
Strassburg, Gt'rmersheim, Mainz, Coblenz, 
Cologne, and Wesel along the Rhine ; Ciistrin 
on the Oder ; Ulm and Ingolstadt on the 
JIanube. 

The Emperor, who became supremo in war, 
was supreme in peace also, except for the degree 
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of iiidopomloiico retained aft^r 1870 by the 
bavarian army and to some extent liy the 
Saxon and Wurtemborg forces. Apart from the 
Great General Staff, whicli is dealt with else- 
wliere, and the “ inspections ” alrc'ady enumi*- 
Ttited. the Emperor’s functions were performed 
through the Ministry of War and throiigli liis 
Military Cabinet. The existence of the jMilitary 
Cabinet, whose head was at all times the 10m- 
peror’s ehi(‘f agiait and mouthpiece, was a 
frcipiont subject of controva^rsy and the charg«‘ 
of dual control and of intorforenco with the 
powers of the Imperial Chancellor (who was 
responsible for the Ministry of AVar as for all 
other Departments of State) and of Parliament 
w’as often made. In reality serious ditUculticvs 
only arose in tirnas of political crisis, which were 
clways in German to a peculiar extent times of 
intrigue, and the Emperor’s Military (,’abiuet, 
no loss tlian his Naval and Civil Caliinets, was 
a necessary jiart of the machine of “ personal ” 
government. It w^as the business of the 
Military Cabinet to report to the Knijieror tui 
all military questions and to form a channel 
of communication l)etw(‘(Ma him and the gen<‘rals 
in command of army <‘orps, and also to deal 
with jiromot ions, transfiTs, and other personal 
(lii(‘stiuns. 

^''ho ]Ministry of War was the supr<'mo ad* 
ministrative authority of the Army r(‘S])onsible 
for recruiting, equipment, commissariat, forti- 
lications, pay, and mobili/ation. It wais 
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divid(‘d into sonu' half (lo/.iai d(*])art meats, 
which w(‘ri‘ snbdividrd again into si'.ctions. 

linanecs of tJii! Army were managed 
through a c(‘iitral bureau {(Irnrral Milllarkusse\ 



GERMAN SIEGE GUN IN TRANSIT. 


Topical, 
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The orjranization of tho Army was immensely 
assisted by llio xicrfection of the general organi- 
zation of tbo State services — for examine, rail- 
ways and tclegraj)hs. Not only was the Army 
ready t() assume control of these services, but 
tli(i servi(;es were ready to be taken under mili- 
tary control. Imiriediately after the war of 
1870 the Army began to jiay special attention 
to the training of railway trooi^s, able both to 
manage existing railways and to construct now 
ones. Tlio establisliment of military control of 
the jn>stal and telegraph systems was effected 
without the least difficulty or confusion. Within 
an liour or two of t la? dispatch of tho ultimatums 
to Russia and Franco and tho declaration of tluj 
“ state of imminent peril of war,” t}ic telegraph 
ofTictes all over Germany were in the liands of the 
military, working indeed at higlier i>ressure but 
without any disturbance. 

Not content with universal service at home, 
tJie German Government in 19 111 jKXssed an im- 
j)ortant J^aw definitely linking up rights of 
nationality with tho performance of military 
service. It was always one of tho bitterest 
blows to German pride that tho vast majority of 
German emigrants were finally lost to tho 
country. Tho j^ro vision, liitherto existing, that 
residence abroad for more than 10 years involved 
loss of German nationality unless the emigrant 


in Berlin, with a branch for each army coips 
district. As soon as the Finance J^aw for tho 
ViMir Juid been pass^jd Ministry of War fixed 
tlu‘ distribution of the credits, and communi- 
cated wMth tlie Army tjirough Wh) J nfr.tuhintnr 
of each army corps. So the funds passed 
dow'ii to the sma-llist^ administrative ui\its — 
a • oinpany, or a battery, or a scpuulron. All 
the administrative s(‘rvices of th«' Army wore 
governed by uiinuti'ly detailed regulations, and 
the wliole macliiiu' w'as constructed with a \ iew 
\i) smooth and uiviform working in jieace tinu' — 
an aim w’hich was e<’rtaiidy attaineil — and to tlie 
utmost iiossibk' spi i d an<l iirecision on inobili/.a- 
t ion. 

'fju're was, indeed, n<i army that ever existed 
whii h was so sure to be found comx^letely ready 
w’hen war Ingan, so iierfectly able to strike at 
ouci' w'ith all its forei'. Only defeats, and a 
serii'S of defeats, could seriously ui>set such an 
organization. Only a long xirocess of attrition 
could dangerously disturb the elaborate jirejiara- 
tious for the coneeut ration and inovc'ineiit of 
troops, and for supjilying them ahvays and every- 
where wdtji all that they would need in the field. 
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GERMAN SIEGE HOWITZER. \l<cco,d tWs,. 

t()«)k sp(.‘cial stops to piY'SCTvu his Gcrniaa status M'itliiii u fixrd tinio of Jiaviuj; boon doolarofJ 
Wiis ropealod. On tlu^other Iiaiul, lossof uatiuu- dosortors. SjM'cial facilities and oxti'iisions ot 
ality was reud^^rcd certain iutjiocaseof Germans time, however, were ;;ranted to Gi'rmatis living 
who failed to perfonn tlieir military sc'rviet' abroad. 




CHAPl'ER XV 


THE GERMAN ARMY IN THE 

ElELD. 


'rm: Rkskrvk Fojimatioxs and tiikcr I'si: — Tin: “ Si on kn Maxjmi’m” Sim*:i:d in Action — 'rmc 
(ii<:Ni:KAL Staff — V’iolknck in Kxfcution — Study of Dktaii, — Kxi*ansion in War Kstimatic 
OF Avaii-ahf-k Numiikhs -Usi-: of Ufsfrvks — Tin: Kmi’f.hor and his Mouticf — Commandfrs - 
'rnK Ar:\iv ("orps Organization — Cavaury and Rkskrvi: D[\ isions — [nfantry and Machine.- 
GUN 'Pactics (UvAMiY Tactk s >ARTl^LlCR^• 'Pactics- -Artim.ur^ Arm AM UNT- ( J icini V n FItoavv 
llowiTzKR-^ — O ther 'Pkoops— S riMM.iK.s — II ospitai s AIit hamcal Kfficiency. 


T ill*. pETRri* organization of tlio (Jennan 
army ^?av<\ of oonrso, a very in- 
a(l«‘<juat-<' notion of its full .strcnj'tti 
when mobilized for ivtion. lielhiid 
the units wJiich lij^urod on the peaeo establish- 
ments, ('ven after llicir com])letion to war 
st reunt-h, Nvoro ImiJjo reserves, an<l the inlende.l 
<’(»mposition and <’mi)lovment of these reserv(^> 

- -wlietlu'r in the form of dujilieation or tripliea- 
ti»)n of aetive army units or of attaelimcMit of 
newlv -fornuHl ri'serve units to each Army Corps, 
oi\ aL>;ain,of t heir ^roupint' in fresh and incti’peii- 
ilt'iit Ai'iny (’or(>.'i of their own — was, as a Froncli 
f-tudent remaiked but a sliort tiiiu* before tlio 
war, “the j^u’eat seeri'fc of the Supremo Com- 
mand.” For tliat reason it was somewhat, 
futile to (condemn, on the autliority of Claiis^*- 
witz himsi'lf, tlie two-unit organization (regi- 
ments paired in l>rigades, laigatles paired in 
divi.'Nions, divi'^ioiis ])aire^l in Army Corjis), for 
notliiug would la' sim]der tliau to eouvi'rt 
the liinarv system into a ternary one, l>y adding 
a reserve ii'f^imi'nt to <*aeh brigjule, a reserve 
hrigaile to a ili\ isieu. and so on at the monu'iit 
of mohilizat ion. 

'Phese, and similar possibilities of variation, 
liowi'ver. must be considered as the unotheial 
student's rest'rx at ion< foreetl up<>n liini by the 
imporfetdioii of his data rather than as matters 
kept open for <‘levent]i hour doeision by the 
CJerman autliorities. Tlie use to which re<<'rve 


formations w^oiild bo put was, as we lia\e .said, 
the .secret of the liiglaa* command. Hut it w’as 
certainly .settled both in prineiplo and in 
detail long l)efore tlu^ vvar. Similarly, wliile 
to outsider.s it appeared doubtful w’hether 
tU'rinany w’ould iMuploy tho va.st ma.sses of abki- 
bodit'd men .who liad lecoived no training, no 
such <k>’,ibt (‘xisted in the confidential mobiliza- 
1 ion schemes. 

"Phis mobilization si^lieme presented the 
sharpest contrast with that of (Jreat Britain. 
For the eliaracterist ie, of the latter was that it 
wjis based u])ou tho asaiimption of a long war, in 
w'hieJi tile Brit isli Army, .small at first, would 
bo e'.panded by an elaborate macliinery 
recruit ileikits and reserve bat talioas at home, 
until at tile end of the war its strength was 
at a maximum. Under the Cermnii system 
its .strength was at its greatesit in the first 
days and at its low’est at tho close of a war. 
Continental critics wore well aware of this 
difference, and, as mo.st of them subscribed to 
th(' ruling oiaiiion that tho war would be a brief 
shock of extreme violence, they reproached 
(Jreat Britain with ktx'ping too large a propor- 
tion of the available trained men in reserve 
formations, destined only to fill gap-s 
in the first lino and meantime idling at 
a moment wlien every soldier’s place was at 
tho decisive point. Such w’a.s the reproach. 
Wheth('r it was well or ill de.served we nec^d 
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not inqnir<\ It was connected only indirectly, 
if all, with the other favourite reproach 
tluit British citizens would not take the “ manly 
r(‘sohition of adopting compulsory service; 
Olid, indeed, it was only natural that a Con- 
tinental Army which developed its whole [)Ower 
in a fortnight or three weeks should read with 
amazement that with 120,000 odd serving 
soldiers at home and some 140,000 regular 
reservists, besides special reserves and terri- 
torials registered for fon'ign service. Great 
Ih’itain could only produce, a.t the outset, an 
Expeditionary Force of 170,000 min. 

No army in tlui world r(‘i)i‘es(‘nt<‘d the th(‘ory 
of the suddiMi immediate maximum better 
than the German, not even th(‘ French, for 
the doctrines of strategy held in honour at the 
Ecole do GiaaTO were bas('d upon tlie “ offensive 
retu]‘n,” and by that \ ery fact admitted that 
(‘very day had .a to-morrow, whereas the ideal 
of th(‘< KriegnaliuhiDic was "‘the day,” /.c., 
the l)attlo without a to-morrow, coin})l(‘te and 
all sutricing. TIkj f|uest ion for the French was, 
whether a short service national army w’ould be 
capable of enduring till their to-morrow' came. 
And it was the chief virtue of the (Jerman 
th(*ory of war tluit it was, in theory at least, 
ba.s('d upon the human nature of citiz(*n-soldiers, 
men capabhi of oiu' effort of maximum violence 
a.nd possibly little else. Tn thi^ event, the Fivnch 
provt'd their ease' by ])roving that, the staying 
powt‘r of human nature, when fortititul by a 
just eause and an hon(‘st atigtT, was far gr<*atcr 
than the German th(*or\' admitted. But. 
bearing in mind the lik(*lihood of (jli'rniany's 
liaving to tight for existence on “ tw^) fronts” 
and the conseriuent desire to bring the struggle 
on one of these fronts \o the s^xH’diest ])ossible 
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issue, the G(‘rman theory of war had much to 
recommend it. The bast's of that tlu'ory, in 
])rinciple aiid in detail, will bo disc,uss('d latta*. 
Our pr(‘st‘nt (aaicern is to show th(^ mutual 
relations of the theory and the army that waji 
to put it/ into praediet^. 

Th(3 theory dcnuind(‘d, first of all, s[)('t‘d in 
action on a large' scab* — not so much actual 
speed of mano'uvro or of march tvs rt'duction 
to zero of the w^asto of time that w’ould result 
from imporha't arrangements for tht^ largt'r 
movenu'uts of Army (Virps and armit's — a.nd 
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sound stuff-work was tlio (»ss(*ntial condition 
for sccurinj' tliis speed. How siieecssfully 
chis condition luwl Is'en met 1K7() and tlio 
Knisf'nnmo’n'er of (lie \ears of armed peace 
sli(nv(‘d. In r<‘spe('t of what may bo called 
il/S business side the («eriuaFi ( ieneral Staff Juid 
no supfTior in the world, ft is rec(»rded that 
the ea-Niinlty and ammunifif)n returns of the 
troo[)S that fou^^ljt at ( irav(‘]otf (! and St. 
brivat, on August IH, iSTt), wen^ in the hands 
of the ^rnei'al hrji.<l( juait ers ])off)re dawn on 
tli«“ ItMh, to s<‘rvo jis lli(‘ basis hjr \"on Aloltko’s 
iM'xt. decision. ATon‘ thiin this no staff could 
do. Hut e\en tliis .stnff had its imperfections, 
both on sCM’vico (as in the cas«'s of the lost 
dir-paleh of ll('zon\ille and the ai’iny onk^r.s 
of W'in th) and on manoMi\res, Jind if its oeea- 
sionnl errors were to be neut i‘ali/<‘d thi> liad 
to be done' by th<? troops. II<‘ne(5 tlio over- 
ninrehine; so often noted and criticized on 
mameuvres. 

TIk^ possibility of ov(‘i*-marehin^ Hie men wa.s 
itsc'If aiKJther means of obtMinin<^ speed. 'I’Ik' 
condition of weary blanUiK ss to which it n'duet'd 
t he men was acec'pt ed ns a neeessni y e\ il. What 
nialtt'red was the punctual »‘xeention of the 
pro;j;ramme laid dow'n at all costs. Hut. htaa^ 
ai:ain it. was minutely careful or j'anizat ion of 
n^'imenta,* detail ra.tlu*r than the jracc' of the 
individual that was relied upon to producr' 


the result. Thus it w’as tliat in 1870, in 
modern mameuvres, and in 1914 alike the 
ground coviax'd by Cerman units was astonish- 
ing, even though the troops in thomselv'cs wvre 
slow' and ht'avy. 

TJu? tJieory demanded, further, extreme 
violence in (‘xecutiun — that is, an output of 
] rower so great that it waruld have wrecked 
dr'lieate machinery. Sim])licity and strength, 
thei-efc.re, were just as cliaractcristic of the 
( {(‘rmari Arni\ system as thorough organization. 

!..a.Mly, as the atternjrt to produce by envelop- 
ment a day of battle that noed(}id no moiTow' 
of pursuit rcapiired great (‘Xtensioii of fiont, and 
tluaid'oi’o either extraordinarily' bigli devtdop- 
iiKmt of tile latr'ral eoinniunieat ions or, in the 
ahramalivi*, dt‘]>loyment. at the oiilsid in ai*eoi*- 
dariee wdl h a ]>rt*eom*eived and unall erahle plan, 
it followed t hat the ( u'l fnan Army and all its 
material aiixiliaries, such a^; railway plat forms 
a.nd loop lines, eoukl and luul to lit) arranged 
ami j>r(‘])ar(><l in ]>eace in aecordaner' with 
plans and time-tjd>U‘S studied and eonsider*(‘d 
at h'isiire - in a.eeordanee, in fact, with liar 
“ Fundanaaital Plan.” 

On tla‘S(r foundations the (.hTma.n Army 
organization w'as built \p> until 1912. After 
that vet\r, in(h‘ed, tluax* w'as a not ieeahk^ ten. 
deney to develop it on different line<, owdng to 
tlar rise of mwv military Pow'ers to tlu' soiith- 
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oast of Austria and to the “ s]>ooding‘Up ” 
of the Russian Army. Rut up to the dcolarn- 
tion of war in 1914 tlio tondoncy liad dom* no 
more than round otT the old system a^. a 
pre])aratiou for a luuv om\ and in ])oiiit of 
organization the arany that took tlie ti(4d 
in that year was, sidistant iaily, the army tliat 
liad been coneeived 20 yt'iirs ]i('for(‘ and slowly 
matured. Wiuit other cpialities and possi- 
hilitii‘s had hetai saerifiec'd to the ]>erfee(ion of 
the organization the stoiy of tlu* war itsi-lf 
will sljow in dut^ eourst'. Rut tlu; military 
maehiniN as a machiiK*, was strongly hnilt, 
]>oW(‘rfid, s])eedy, and widl oiled. 

Let us see, first, liow tlu* peace organization 
of the active army was sup))os('d to ftiuctiou 
on mobilization. At any given moment the 
infant ly — -to take tlie most im]>ortant. arm 
first — eonsist(Ml of the ])rof('ssional ofllict'rs an<l 
noa-c«)mmission('d oflicers aial two-yi'ar con- 
ting('nts of conscripts. Tlu' [X'aco ('stablish- 
mcnt of file infantry battalion stood in 1014 
at about 740 for cert ain cor])s* and 070 for tlu‘ 
r(*st, 4’o (‘ompl(‘((^ to a Avar establishment 
of al)ont 1,0S0, no corps recpiiri'd more than 
.‘15 per c(‘nt . of leservists.f and some lU'eded only 
20 per <*(‘nt. Tn other AAords, hardly one 
year's (contingent of reservists was needl'd 
for till' com|)letion of the activi* unit to war 
establishment . Cavalry, as in most, othia- 
count ries, had one mor(c S(|nadron in peace than 
in war— in this casi* 5 to 4 — and it rodi' out of 
barracks for field service Avith feAVor nori'si'rvists, 
eithi'r men or horses, in its ranks. In the artil- 
lery, till' si'iMOUS defect of Ioav horsi' estal>lish- 
ment ha.d been removtcd, and the foot, (lieavy) 
artillery had been increased, both as t<» number 
of units and establishment, an increasi' which 
AA'as to liavi* no small influence on tlie Avar. 
'Tlu'se f(cw details will serve to shoAV the can? 
that was taluai to make the Hist -hue army as 
]Arofessional as Avas humanl.A' possilile Avithin 
tlu? limits imposed by citiziai recruiting and 
short service. It is true that tlu? increa.sed 
establislirnents ref (erred to AAere rt'ccnt — they 
fornu'd, in fact, tlu? gn'ater part of the ehang('s 
(•onscqueiit upon the Ralkan Avars — hut it is 
e(|ually true that they took effect upon the 
army of 1912. It was as though a rebuilding 
of the? old edifice u])on n(?\v liiu's laid been h('gun 
by the sireiigtlu'iiing of tlu? structure as it 
stood. 

Ano!h(T portion of tine jjeaco mechanism 
j)rovid(?d tho cadres for ri’servt? units. 

* About 4r> pcT (’(Mil. of tlie infaiilry were on the hiuher ei-lttb- 
li'^hiiicnt. 

tVery fsinall deduetioiis need be made foi unlit, as the (srab)i.K}i. 
iiient is a minimum ami not u maximum ; h to t) jier cent, additional 
compel i])ta beiii-' taken in y(aily to meet “ \?u'>taue.” 



(;ENKRAb VON ]VI01>TKK. 

Chief of the Great General Stafl of the 
CJQrnian Army. 


bolloNviug tlu) ('xainple of h' ranee, (Jermany 
had providi'd her active peae<? r(‘glm<*rils with 
sup(‘i*nmu(‘ra.ry ofliet'rs of th(? higl or ranUs, 
whose? futui'i’ task it amis to form tin' thniisands 
of r(‘ser\ists whom tlie meliili/ed ae.liv'^c’ unit 
did luit. lUM'd (\iz.. the, four classes aged 
25-2S) into reserve ri’giiiH'iils. Up to 19111 
it luul h('eii in1(’ud('d to loi’m <>ne reserve 
battalion, hut tiu' in(]‘(‘as(' of ricrnit iiitaki? 
and eslal)l islmuMils in 191. ‘1 s('t free? (‘luaigh 
resefA'ists for the formation ot two reserve 
battalions ]kt active reginu’iit. And not, only 
the rr'serv (', hilt- also the LaudA\chi‘ot 'till ol(l(?r 
men, liad its expansion meehanism. 44ie ma.jors 
admiiiisfi'i'ing l.andwehr districts became, on 
mobilization, conimaiuh’rs oi Landwchi’ hatla. 
lioiLS. 

In sum, the units of the jiriiuapal aims in 
1914 could h(‘ cstima,tcd Avitli fair accuracy as 
Ibllovvs : — 


llaltaliojis «>1' j S(nia«lroiis nl’ ' Hat tcrics of 
Infaiiliy. | (’.avaliy. | Art.* 


Active 

(ld!l 


r,r,o 



4:n 


A l»ont 


Ij.Miuhvclir 1 

:n(i 

( 




*lil<‘IudiuK ln»r'u JirtilltTy Ijidlctifs, 

tWoubl imilmbly includf laidwchi ni< ii to sonic r\tcid, as ic- 
'<er\bt.s weru nuuired to man tin* ainiiuindion (olunnis (tf fla: 
}iioI)ilizc(l ai’l hu aimy. 

JJUserve i-faiJid'oiis. w*.. diaftim: d< j ots, of acti? c n uinit nls 
not included. 

§Lack of torses vould iiiaKe tlic* inobili/ution of tlicsc bidtciits 
•v^ry dillieult. 
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PRINCE VON BULOW. IToi/icAi. 
Formations of oldor inon (Landsturm) for 
local clofoiice stiareoly coucorn \is, except in so 
far as they released liaiidwolir units for line- 
of -communication service near the front. In 
respect of this branch, tlie Gorman organization 
was in no way superior to that of Franco and 
other boll igerents, more stringent administra- 
tion of the liability lists being counterbalanced 
by the lack of that local initiative which in this 
local service is worth more than bureaucratic 
eiliciency. 

As regards the total military force at the 
disposal of the Kmperor, an estimate of 1915 
gave : — 

Active army reserve, and Landwohr, 
all trained (3,700,000 gross), net . . 3,100,000 

Ersatz reserve (surplus of annual coii- 
tiugoiits — I.C., men of active army and 
reserve age, who, though lit-, had never 
served) . . , . . . . , , , 900,000 

Othei'S liable, mostly untrained, of all ages 
and trained men over 36 (gross about 
6,000,000), net, say . . . . , . 3.000,000 


7,000,000 

net 

Of these trained men, the units of the 
active ivriny, reserve and Landwelir (1,403 


battalions, 850 squadrons, 933 batteries, 
pltia engineers, train, &c.) would absorb 
about 2,100,000, or somewhat less, leaving 
one million trained men, as well as nearly 
the same number untrained in hand. More 
than half of these 1,900,000 would be available 
for replacing casualties in the active army, even 
aftc'r all garrisons, railway guards, &c., had been 
providc‘d for on a liberal scale, both in officers 
an<l in men. 

Now this capacity for sustained war at first 
sight appears to be opposed to the first objects 
of German organization — ^the sudden blow of 
maximum violence. Tlie discrepancy is, how- 
ever, only apparent, for however boldly Ger- 
many staked tho whole of her finest troops on 
the chance of crushing her western neighbour in 
three weeks, she had to make allowance lor 
tho needs of “ containing ” that neighbour 
when tlie aidive regiments hastened eastward to 
deal with the Russians. Just as in the first 
stage little more than reserve formations would 
bo told off to delay the Russians while the 
active army crushed Franco, so too in a second 
stage, not only had the gaps in her active 
army, now opposed to Russia, to bo filled, but 
extra reserve formations had to bo provided 
on a grand scaU> in order to hold France dowm 
when conquered. 

A single active army — as nearly professional 
and as independent of reservists os possible — 
two sets of reserve formations, ono to go west 
with the Active Army and to remain in the 
west, the other to ho*d tho cost until tho Active 
Army could be transferred thitlier ; in addition, 
coast defence troops, fortress garrisons, and 
railway guards, and unformed masses of indi- 
viduals to replace casualties in each and all of 
these categories of service units — such, in brief, 
seems to liave been the composition of the 
German Army in 1914. 

Tlie effective command of these millions was, 
as in 1870, vested in tho Kaiser, who as 
“ Supremo War Lord ” (Ohersfe Kriegsherr) 
of the Empire enjoyed powers, oven in the 
kingdoms of other members of it, such as not 
even the Tsar exorcised over the Russian armies- 
He was both King and coramander-in-ebief, as 
every Hohenzollern ruler hod been before him. 
His experience in handling troops on manoeuvres 
was probably os great as that of any man living, 
and his favourate finale^ tho charge of cavalry 
masses, though ridiculed in other countries, was 
regarded by some few level-headed critics as a 
proof of nerve and judgment, for men who can 
handle 60 or 60 squadrons at the gallop are. and 
alwa^^s were, rare in any army. What was 
more doubtful tlrnn his cavalry qualities was his 
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capacity m supreme director of millions. Of 
the cold, steady mind, the slirewduoss, the sense 
of proportion of Moltke, he had given no evi- 
dence. It was fortunate for Prussia that her 
modern military system had been designed at a 
time when the ruling Hohenzollern was not a 
first-class soldier, and needed a chief of the great 
General Staff to “ keep him straight.” The 
institution of this office had had as its result, 
first, the effacemorit of the King as initiator of 
strategical and tactical operations ; secondly, 
the possibility of selecting the best general of the 
Army, irrespective of seniority, as the real direc- 
tor of operations (since he was only an adviser 
to the King and not a commander sot over bis 
seniors) ; thirdly, the intimate correlation of 
peace-preparation and war-action, in that the 
same officer and liis staff managed both ; and, 
lastly, the combination both of authority and of 
responsibility in the head of the State. This 
peculiar method of command, tried in two wars, 
had succeeded. But William I. was both a 
veteran of the campliigns' against Napoleon, 
and a man of remarkable solidity of character, 
and his Moltke was a very groat soldier. No 
one could prophesy an equally easy woridng of 
file system when the commander-in-chief was 
both imaginative and erratic and the chief of 
staff an ordinary general. But the Germans 
X)inned their faith to the system of combining 
the man of liighest authority with the man 
selected for greatest technical ability. The 
system — always the system ! 

For the purpose of o])eralions the Geiu*ral 
Headquarters then consisted of the Kaiser and 
tile Chief cf the General Staff. The units imme- 
diately controlled by them \vere styled armies, 
and nujiibered I., IT., &c. In many cases, 
though not in all, the army commanders were 
the “ Army inspectors ” of peace. For some 


years before the war the 25 Army Corps hml been 
grou])ecl for purposes of inspection and training 
under these inspectors, of wliom latterly there 
were eight. It had been assumed tliat thest^ 
generals would command armies comjK) 3 od of 
the army corps with which they had dealt 
in peace. This was not in all eases done. But 
the principle remained, and the foret's in the 
held w'cro divided into armies, each under it> 
own army commander and consisting of three 
or more army corps and ono or moro cavalry 
divisions, according to tho part entrusted to 
each ill tho “ fuiidamorital plan.” 

TJio army corps, without reserve formations 
incorporated in it, was tho basic unit of tho 
Army. In peace time it consisted of two 
divisions, each of two infantry brigades (= four 
regiments ^ twelve battalions) ;* one cavalry 
brigade, and ono field artillery brigade. To 
ono or other of the divisions were attached a 
light infantry battalion, a pioneer l)attalioii 
(equivalent to the British field units of Koyal 
Kngineers), and a battalion of train (Army 
Service Corps). 

As a rul(3 each cor})s, division, \'c., wm 
recruited and stationed in its own area, and 
from this fact had resulted a corisiderablo 
advantage in speed of mobilization, since the 
uniFs reservists were close at hand. Jhit tho 
absorption of all the Polish, Alsatian and 
JxaTaino recruits in tho units of the' \^, XV., 
and XVI. corj)s was naturally dang(‘r()us, 
and these corps drew reeruils from jill over 
the Prussian dominions, as also did tlu5 Corps 
d' elite of tho Guard; as, however, those units 
were frontier (rorps, they stood on an cxcijpf ion- 
ally high peace footing and needed few reser- 

*Thls Btutemeut hel<l Boot! In the c.seof IGrorps; tluMither^ 
ooutaincil t». 10 ami. In tl)e case (,t the Ouanl. 11 regime ills. Al 
eorp* with 10 or more reglmejifs fnnnnl :in t'Xtri brigade. 
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visis, so that thoir inoro grnonil recruiting did 
riot impair tlx ir rapidity of rnol)ili/.ation.’'' 

J ri ch»-,c <’<amc\ion with this territorial re- 
cruit iuir stn(j(J tin* c agauiz-iit ion of “ Landwelir 
disl ri< l ’ ahovr; mentioned, whereby the 
(jlose.^t touch was maintainod bctw'<*on the 
recruits of tin* di-tiict-, its ser\ing soldiers, 
and its i(-->er\ isf s of all ages. Tt laid formerly 
In-en the practice to split up the units of each 
corps in many towns, with a view to pr(*s(‘rving 
lhi> local toin h : hut in mor(} n*cent vears 
the risk of small isolated units falling into a 
stagnant condition had lieen sei'u, and though 
the s\stcni was r«‘l ained, it/ was supplennaif <“d, 
at great e\p(‘n^(‘, by the provision in (‘acli 
corps ar(*a of a c(‘nt ral training camp, in w hi(*li 
tin* troops spent- tht5 surnrma' in company. 

loiiiicr olijicliiiin III till' I iiiiilii\ iiii-iit lit 1 f:iiiiiv«‘riait.^ in 
• \. CiitjH li.nl [ii.ii I tn Ik' v.ili;!. :in<i Hot cmiiH 

to , ill lilt, iit'-i ;i ijiJ nui l>(‘' oi tel I itoniill> rrcruitoi. 


In war, one division of each corps gave up 
its cavalry brigade and its horse artillery, 
which went to form part of a cavalry division,* 
and the other brigade was broken up so as to 
give each division ()f tlie corps a regiment of 
divisiontd cavalry. 

Tims cleared of the units tliat belonged to 
it only for pur])o.ses of jx'aee recruiting and 
administration, the normal corf)s consisted of 
two divisions and an extra btit talion of infantrj', 
two cavalry regiments .attached to the divisions, 
two field artillery brigade's, j‘ one to eacli divi- 
sion, and leclniical and di'part nu'idal troops, 
as shewn in the tliagram annexed. 

had Im'(*ii in oil) cmiti fn < r.s.\ on t 

it cavalrv divisio t. i-xci'id in tlie (li .rd. no oiixa 
cavali> division tM-fi'd in iic 

t'riM'Hp WL'ic far JaiKir iin s lhan flu.' Ihitisl 

In iirath*.'’ wliioh wa*' Ji ti'ii.'int-niloni'l'.s co 
Iiatlciirs. whuK’as flu* irni; n was a inujor-gi' 
of fw'o field artilkry nKiinents. 


ORDRE DE BATAILLE OF A NORMAL CORPS 
2““ DIVISION l?T division 
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A Uos(*rvo division, whctbor forinin:' tlio 
third division of on jictivf* corps or group *cl 
with otlivr rcs(‘rvr divi>ions, w.is siuiihir in 
-tmigth }vnd oigMni/.iit'oii to an at livc divisioiv 
(*x<‘c]>t tluit it had only one rcgiin'*nt of fudd 
artillery (h halteries) instead of two. The 
huger units of llio LairlweJir, grouju'd by 
themselves or willi reserve units, varied in 
( r»m|H> >ition according to the resouret^s avaihible 
on mol)ili/.a( ioira.n 1 llieir s[)ecial tasks. 

stieikgt h o.’ Me* army <*or])s of ‘ia l>at talioiis, 
eight SI jiiadrons, and 21 lieM batteries, wit h its 
combatant and non-(!ombatant auxiliaries, was, 
a(M*ordingto Lrlnurt's lldudhuch for lt)l IJ, 4 1 .000 
all ranks with 14,000 liorses and 2,400 vehicles, 
guns included, 'riiat of a cav’alry division, 
without auxiliaries other than tlios<? shown in 
tla* diagram !*) was a, 000 m ‘ii, o.OOO hors(‘s, 
and 200 vehicles iiu-lusiva* of guns. It will bo 
ohsei'ved, t herefori‘, tiiat tho (jlerman army 
corps was ])i*aet ieally (‘(piiva-lenl- to two British 
<livisions, ))ut. that a (Jerman (cavalry division 
\\a.s little mon' than half as strong as, and much 
less completely <‘ijuippe(l in technical troo])S 
than, tlu‘ British. Xor had tlu5 (Icrman division 
any heavy guns, although the army cof]>s 
\\a,s usua,lly provided with one heavy howitzer 
battalion. 'The ei|uipment <»F the ( Jermans in 
maehine guns was also less coiu])lete. \\\‘ Jiave 
hitlu‘rto considered the units of each a.rm sim])ly 
as blocks t o he a,rranged in la,rg(‘ and small h(>\es 
called corps, divisions, and brigadi's. It remains 
to <l(‘seribed theii* structure and their working 
in rather moi'e d(‘ta.il. 

4'hn infantry n’giments, eomm.uided by a full 
coloiud, had three battalions, each <*om- 
ma.ndi'd by a lieutenant colonel m* a major, and 
a maehine gun eompaiiy. ddie battalion had 

(*) 'I'lu' enivisiiiii ol a ra\alr.v tiam ic.utlur fontrovi iMal 
t in Oi rmaiiv, 'riu ii! was much t«i In* ••ai<l I'lti* it, hut it i- 
Wditli imtiiu; that in Uirat linlaiii the <a\altu tiaiti iiilr<Ni(>cc(| mi 
[htl waH all liis K il Ml 1*M:t 


four companies, commanded by moiint^'d 
(raptnins, and tiio company tlireo platoons, 
under subalterns. Tho war strength of the 
company in oflicers and men was 270, which 
gave about 250 rifles for the firing line. Thus, 
broadly, the strength of tho 12-company 
regiments was .4.000 rifles. 

Tho rnacliine gun company of the regiment 
had six guns, the same proportion to the 
battalion as in tho British Army. Ibit the 
dillerent organization must l;e noted, for it 
had refcrenc(3 to a different idea of tho uses 
of machine guns. ^Vhereas in tho British 
and French Army these weapons were scattci*('d 
by pairs ainongst the battalions at the outsig 
with a view to aiding tho dovolopment of 
maximum fire power from a minimum number 
of mon, thus economizing defonsivo forces for 
tho benefit of the eventual countor-attack, 
the Berman machino guns wore masst‘d in a 
group and regarth'd as a reserve of fire, wliich 
enabled the local commaiKha’ to dispense with 
human reserves and to put his wliolo force of 
rifles into action from tlic first without fear, 
llen^ is an example of tactical doctrine* 
and formal organization dovetailing into 
OIK* another. 44 k; maehine gun is a compcaidium 
of souk; fifty rifles, and was so r('garded in 
all armies; in the French and Biitish it 
was deployed at the outset in order 
to allow the equiva.l(*nt number of men to be 
reservt'd, and in the Bernia-n it was res(.‘r\'(‘d 
in order to allow these men to be de])loyed 
a.t tlu* outset. 44ie German infantry ma.chiiie 
guns were conwved on tho march in a wagon, 
and when imp ick('d for action wi'ie fitted 
underneath with sleigh-rumua’s and draggl'd 
across (uumtry.* 

cavalry inacliiiie Kun batlcrv (uuc per divj.sion) was siupcwhaf 
liiViTciiUy orjraui/cil. 



GERMAN FIELD BATTERY. 
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THK PRUSSIAN (JOOSIO STEP. 


T]jo woa])(ni of the infantry soldier was 
the exeellent lon^ rifle of 181)S, with a box 
niM^aziiu*/ taking a elij) of five earlridges at a 
time. 

In the infantry company a (iertain number 
of bu!;lers, range-takeis, and signallers fermetl 
a sm.ill ])arty under the ea])taiu’s orders, distinet 
frem tlu' ])latoons — an aiTangement that had 
been eoj)ied by the British i^rmy from the 
(h'rman a short tinu'. before the war. 

'Tlu* ruling idea of infantry tactics w’as the 
de\ ('lopiiK'ut of the greatest possible lin*-])ower, 
wdiieh it W’as sought to ])rodue(^ by forming 
very strong tiring liiu'S at leaig ra.ng(‘ so as to 
open fire simultaneously \vhen more elTeetive 
rangi‘S were riaie.lu'd. Behind this strong tiring 
line c.ame supi)orts, also diafloyc'd, so as t<» Ik* 
able to till uj) the gaps along the length of the 
firing line* as men wen; shot or stra.ggled awa\' 
for sah'ty. Xot dash, but slieer jjower, w'a.s tla* 
id(‘a.l. lOven the bayon(‘t chargt^ was regarded 
asiiKTelya w^ay of “[)resenting for paynuait the 
checjia* drawn by rilU'-firc*,” as tlw se(|uel 


ratlier than the culmination of the infantry 
attack. In the intt‘r*sts of this theory' tlu* 
Bermans had their infantry formations princi- 
pally s(‘leet('d, if not ('xclusivi'l.v. with a view’ 
to raj>id il(*j)lo> lui'iit . fl’he old “ eompan> 
columii ” of iSTtt- ])latoons in liiu^ one bt'hind 
tin* other-- was fr(M‘iy' used under the name 
of “ column of j)latoims." and a new “ (;ompan> 
column'’ had bt‘i‘n inti’odue.ed whicdi affords 
yi‘t anotlu*!* exam])l(‘ of the doV('ta,iling of doc- 
trine a.nd organization. In Hpi)eai‘a,nei^ it w’as 
exa<‘tly tlu* same as a En'iich or British line of 
j)latoons in fours," but wdier(*as in tlu^ armies 
of the Allies it was a formation for jnameuvring 
under fire in (lernainy' it w'as us(‘d to n'diurc* 
tile time of dt‘pIo\ment to a minimum, sti as 
to show" that jiow’erful fire-front t-o w’hich the 
(lermans piniu‘d their faitJi as rapidiv as 
)>ossibh*. 'j’heir conlidi'iil Ix'lief in tlu* j)ow"er 
of fire to win battl(*s lias alrc'ady bet*n mentioned 
in (ionnexioii with machine guns, and it will be 
suflieieiit iuT(i to note that it undiTlay all th(‘ir 
:«;(*ver(‘lv jiracdicjal formations, from that of the 
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joined tli(‘ hcTetics. At one time, only a eonjdo of 
years hefon* tin's war, it had ( ven Ix'en s<*riously 
}>roj)osed that the (jierinan troojier should l)o 
ariiK'd with th(' rifli^ and bayonet. In this 
instanec*, then, (hTiuau tacdical ideas both 
ollieial and unonieial wen^ in a >tale of flux, 
ainl no eertain indication as to the details of 
eavalr> action could have been discerned in 
aflvanee. 'Jdien' wi‘r(‘, of course, ueiu'ral 
])i‘in<*ij)les, such as that of reconnaissance t)y 
ea,valry masses as th(‘ b(‘St basis of 
strate.Lih^ disj)ositions— a jirineiple which the 
o|)|)osil(‘ party flatly (h'liied-— but in so far as 
thesf* w(*r(i tru(‘ tlu're was nothinji: new about 
thetn, and in so fai- as thin were new the 
doctrines of the Bernhardi school wt‘re at 
least (juestionable. Wliat t,]ie s()(‘cial ijualitx, 
tile differentia, of German ea\alry was to be 
was theji unknown. Formerly it had excelled 
on its own solid ;^round in thi' lioTsemastiTship 
and indix'idual riding that Sclanidt, I {osenlierii'. 




GOxNCEALED GERMAN ARTILLERY. central Neus. 


divii^ion on the march down to tliat of the 
platoon under shraj)nel file. 

TJie unit of tile ea\'ali\\ , as alwa\s, was tlie 
squadron of ahoul sahres- — " lances 

would be a belter exj ression, since tlie wliole. 
of the ({erni.ni ca\a.lry, and not tlie Lilians 
alone, weie ariiieil with tlie laiKte. 'The regi- 
ment nn sisMce laid four squadrons of this 
.''t I'iniif h, eomnianded t>y eajitains with 
subaltern', in cliar'j,e of tlie troojis, ot which 
there were four to the squadi'ou. No aijii of 
the serx’ice laid been the object of mor(‘ 
seM'i’e cl’iticisni and a.tta,ck than the ca,valry, 
and the events of the South African War and 
the Ala.nchurian Laiiijiai^jii had not been eii- 
(■oura;jin^ to the ehanqiions of the old knee- 
to knee chai;2,e, in which for a. ^^cneration bdoro 
Don the (Jennans had excelled a, II others. 
I'lven in (lennany the orthodox viinvs on 
cavalry had been rudely cha.lleiiv.cd, and so 
hisj:h an a.iit horit \' as Bei’iihardi had openl>' 
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Srnfft-Pilsaoh, and cavalry leaders of tluar 
stamp had made the basis (d tlu* grand charge. 
Now, not only had its enemies Ic'arnetl as much, 
])ut it was doubtful whetlier llie grand cliarge 
would figure in the new ca\’iilry tactics at all. 
'The regim(*ntal organi/.at ion of the field artill<‘ry 
is shown in tlu* diagram. For <'aeh infantry 
division oiie regiment was available, ea<*h of 
two groups {Ablcilintficn) of three six gun 
battcTies and a light, ammunition c-olumtij 
Tn one of the two legiinents a. howit/('r group 
was substitut(‘d for t)ne of the gun grou])s. 
Mach battery had. in addition, an “ observation 
wagon,'’ from the ladder of which its (‘aptain 
(lirect('d the fire. To ea<*h gun one battery 
wagon was allotted, but all these wagons, 
eolh'(davel.\’ called tla' ('clielon ('V/u//c/). juarclied 
in n^ar ()f the guns and only three W(‘re normally* 
bi'ought u)) alongside' th(' guns in action, ilea-ein 
the (lernian aitilleTy ])roc('dur(‘ pr(‘sent<Ml a 
shar]) contrast, to tlu' nioie* up to-date* nie-thexls 
of the Fre'ue-h and the- Mnglish, wJie»se' batte'rie's 
alwa\s heal e)ne*. wagem ])e‘r gun and se)ine‘t ijuess 
niori^ in the* fighting line, as we‘ll as a sex'eaid 
and (*V(‘n a third in tin* wageai liia*. 'This 
e*e)mpa.iat i\e‘ pe)vei’ty e)f imiiie'diate' aiunnmi- 
t if)n siippl v t he* < leiinans e*\pe'e*t (‘d t <> Jiiake* gerexl 
by m(*aiis e)f thei light ammunition ce»hunn, 
W’hi(!h was e)rgani/a(l on llie basis e»f e:>n<‘ wargon 
p(*r gun. 'The* Ih’it ish amd (leajuam systems 
ma,>' thus be e*om])aire‘el - 
Wagons pe*r barttery — 

(Jc^rmain firing battcTV, ; slaffri. ‘I : 
light Jimmunitie)!! cealumn, fi- l!2.* 

Hritish firing ])aitte*ry, fi ; wargon line*, 0 ; 
brigaide ammunition columir, fi IS.* 

As in the e-aise of the-! e-availiy, se) in thail of 
tlie* airtilleiy, taielie*ad ide-ais in (le*i]nan\ we*i<* 
in ai stall e of (lux. ihit wheTeais in thej e*aisi‘ e>f 
the* cavah’y the disputaints eai both side*s W(‘i*e 
we*ll aibre'ast erf the tijiK's, in that of the airtillaay 
an unferrt uiiaite blimde*r of the higl»«‘r and herrit ie*s 
haul (H)ni]>e‘lled the airm to laig behinel the siime 
aii-ni in other (jountries, and that at a jreria d in 
which artille*ry wais developing watii unhe*au«l erf 
laipidity. In ISdtr tlu*. (ie*rman ( lo\ e*rnme*nt 
deciele'd te) re-auni its (ie*lel battei'ies with the* 
(Vyfi gan, ai breM'e*h-lerarde*r that wais prerbably 
lu'tter thain ainy gun of <*orre*s])ernding daite* in 
ejther armit^s. This wais e*aii rii*d e)ut at e-neirineriis 
e*\p(‘nse almo.*^t imm'*eliate*ly. Hut iir lSt)7 
France reairnu'd w'ith an entir<*ly new class trf 
gun, the ((uickdire*r, and it soerii becainu* e*\ ide*nt 
that artill(‘ry tactics aind (*ve‘n taictics in gaaicrail 
haul }M*en revolutioni/.e'd. tJe*rmany, ferund 

Kun-llinber'e iir each i^^j* ; tlie «)Jit4*rv!»li( ii warru nt tlm 
Ccriuan battery also carried s* iie iiiiiiji'enitioii. 



AIICMBKE^S OF TUF (;i:RJ\IA\ KI:I) ( KOSS 
COKIkS. 

I A / Z'/V// Inti's. 

wainling for- truce* in thart shre-wd ferre'.Night. with 
whiedi she* is ge*ne*radly ci-e-diteMl, haul ter faie*e' 1 her 
fact that he*r braiiul-new guns we-re* erul, trf daite*. 
Hut as it W'ais im])ossible‘ ter s]re*uel fre*>h millierns 
01141 reainnamudil/ tlu'ie*. w^au ntrlhiug ter be* deriu' 
but to waitchamd waiit. bt-st moral sluruld suffe-r 
it was 4 i.sse'rtt‘d t hatd he* -Dtr gun wars “ piare-tic- 
ilMy ” a (jiiie*k-lii’e*r, amd t hart ner re*\ erlut iern in ta*er- 
ti<;s, airtill(*ry err otiu-r, haul e-erme* atberad in e*ern- 
seejuenct*. erf the ne*u* Fi’e-ue-h w’e*;ipou 'I’lnis 
the inetherds amd insf ruct ieriiN erf lie*lel an lille*i y 
traiiniug re*mairied in the* bi-ee'clideral'-r e*raL 
whiter ert.her airmie*s w(*re* sue*e*e ssi\'e‘ly hrllerw ing 
the* le-ad trf Fraince. 'I’he* ])e»inls erf ther ejuic.U- 
fire*r airt; .sennerw halt te'C.hnie‘ail. hut tlie*y Cain her 
summe*d u]) rerughly in. one* phiaise* — the* sle*auly 
cairriage* ainel the*. fi*e ■ rece riling gun. Ther 

anchejring erf ther trairriaeger maeeif* it jr(,sMlrle* ter 
lirtr with fair gre*ailur .sjre*e*el, sinet* (he* gun- 
trairriaige; did nert le*ai]r baick on liring, amel iriel ne>l- 
tt> be. i*e*-laiye*e_l at e*:ie*h rerianil, ;a>; erf i>ld. It 

maidtr iniliri*td lire* frerju hchintl ed\(‘i* eirui- 
]rairait i\ e*ly e*tisy, sine*e* the* eairiiaige* aiex;uiait t*ly 
k(‘pt its ])t)sitie)n amd amgles etnee* iu(‘;asure*tl 
frerin am erbst‘r\'ing st at iern he*lel gererel 
in aiction. 'I’hej l-e-ceril erf tire* guit 
aleriig the* ^^t*t, ]ra«th of it.s guitles e.r 

runners wais ser Miiererth thail. ther aie*euraie*y 
erf fire; w ais greaiU r t hain it. haul ove r bee*u. Atid, 
Jaistly, tilt! gun u'arriaige re*m;ii?iing s|.e*;iely, the! 
men .serving the; gun cemlel taike* cerver be*hinel 
ai gun-shie‘Id and laid not at e*v'ery reninel t<r 
stand cle;ar ejf thej whe*e*Is. In e-very erne* erf 
thc.so important points thej ({erniam gun, ^ereuJ 
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of its Uiud as it v\jis. was totally wanting, and 
its tachVs iiad nrccssarily to conform — or 
ratln'i* wore prcvriittsl from follovvinj^ the 
pro^^rcss of otlh'i’ arl»i I lories. Presently tin* 
crisis |)M,ssod as a means was found of convicting 
tlii^ mms so as t,o iv'coil on an an<?liored carriage. 
It h.'camo “ Dd/NA,” a tni<5 tiuicklircr, though, 
as was to he (‘xpi'cted, not a very succi*ssful 
OIK*. In |)ow»‘r and gi'iu'ral (juality it was 
interior lo th(‘ gun of a.ny i'hiropeaii J'ower’s 
(ii‘.sl. lini' army, and isjuivaleiit, oi* nearly so, 
til the Ihitish Ti-rrilorial Army’s eonvi‘Hi*d 
I o pounder. One a.d v.i.nt age, Ijowever, it 
possessed o\’i*r Im (ter models - it was vi*ry light 
to man-ha.ndle in actiiai. What other jmssi- 
hilitii‘S hail his'ii sacrilici'd to this no oiu' hut 
the disigiurs could tell. Put the a.il\ ant agi*, 
so fa.r as it NNi iit, wa.-; incontestahli'. It must 
hi' noted liow. ver that the gun limhiTed up 
and t rax'i l ling wa.s ijuite us hi'avyas ot lu r lii ld- 
gun cipiipmeiits I'lsewliere. Tn other resjuiUs, 
such a-i spit'd i>f ranging and ai*curac*y of 
shra-pni'l lire under normal conditions,* i'ase iif 
switchiieg hattories on to sueci's-;ive targi'ts, 
iVi'., thi' (leruKins were at. a v<>ry gri*a.t dis- 
advantage, auil if thi' infantry tha.t undi rwi'iit 
its lire in IlM-l spiiki' ot it with n’sjHct, it was 
chiell\ Ix cau.se t ime-s]n a.[)nel lirt' on a lacgt' 
si*a.le hatl ne\er he«'n t'xpi'rii'nci'd by that 
infantry. 1 ).stTUi( ivi* bianbairdment of ac- 
curately loi'jiliil treiiclii's by Cerimin tii'ld- 
guns was oi'casiiaailly, if not frequently, vt*- 
Ciirdi'il, hut in its finu tion — the chii'f function 

•Jfiaii't*. probublv. tlu* ili’spcrate tSforls nm<te by the e.erniana 
to take nn»j:o8 b> nieans oi spiiM, reinirted by British anil other 
soliU'rs in tiu* 


of lii'ld artilk'ry — of covering the infantry’s 
advance' to thi* asstiidt, the cool shooting o) 
thi' Jh’itish infiintry on th(‘ defensive piMivt's 
it to luivit faih'd. 

Jhit if thii hi LI gun and its tactics were 
bi'low tlii^ most modern staruhirds, tlii* 
liowit/i'rs, botli great and small, Wi're of the 
niiist modi'rn tind formidtiblt^ types, and it 
is probablii tiait most of thi' ('ffict acliii'ved 
by the (li'rnaiii {irtilk'ry in tlie v.’tir was tlu' work 
of llu' howitzers. 

'J'hi' lieli-l liowitzi'rs (4-1 in. calibre), as we 
lia\i^ said, fornn'd part of tlu' lii'ld artillery of 
tlui divisions and wt i't' organized in tlie sanu* 
wa>', in a group {(ibiril fni<f) of tliree six-gun 
balterii's aiid amtmiuilion column. Tlie la'a\'y 
howitzers were, hewi.‘\er, jiianned by tlu' foot 
artillery (ci>rres])miding to the l^ritish Royal 
garrison artillt*ry). A heavy held liowitzi'r 
hattaliim h.orsed for field si'r\ iee with a-n tirmy 
cfa]>s consisti'il of hmr four-gun liatterii'S of 
(iin. (loe/m.) liowdtzer.; witli two (*\tra olist'rva- 
tionwjigons to ('liable tlie w'hok' to w’l.rk in tw'o 
tw'o-bat tery groujis; Tlie bat ter\’ of four guns 
had an obsi'rvat ion wagon, four hi st wagons with 
tlu* guns, four second w’agons in the siaffcJ, 
and a light ammunition column The mohilit\ 
of thest' w’ea]ions was roughly tliat of the (im- 
pounder long gun of tlu* Hritisb Army 

lleavii'r still wa're tlie mortars*, of 8.4in. and, 
for siege jiurposes, of 1 lin. ealihro, oil special 
wdu'i'ied (‘arriages, of wliich the w'heels wu'ri* 
ciinipjied so as to give a good b(*aring both on 


•A certain iminher of liattcrlea were cfiuipped writh lin. and 5in. 
hint? Runs instead of henry howitzers anu mortars. 
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t lu' road juid oil (li(‘ i^rouiid wIk'U firing. Tin's 
d<*vi(!t 5 had Ixm'ii S(» far pc rhMjti'd that tho groat 
lliii. liowilzors (mortars) whicli Juid hitliorto 
ro(]iiirod oimcri'to Ix'ds Avoro brought into action 
hoforo till' Jiolgiau fort rossos on tlioir own 
wheels. 

'fjio Jiorso artillery, of which 11 groups were 
provided tor tlie servicA* of 11 liiu' cavalry 
divisions, were organized in four-gun batteries. 
M’he gun was simply the held gun stripped of 
the giiniK'rs, their kits, and \jirious other 
weights, and not a lighter piecA* in itself as 
was the Hritisli horse artillei'>' gun. 

TJie foot artilli'ry allotted to fortresses and 
the fortri'ss I'ligiiu'ers falls outride the seojio 
of the jirest'iit i hatiter, whi(;h deals with field 
armies and held units only. Little need bo 
said, too, of the field engineers, who were 
styled pioneers, except that the sharp division 
of the whole ti'chnical arm into fortress and 
harraek engiinvrs and held }iioneers is in 
<*oin|)li'tu contrast- to the organization ot the 
British royal t'liginet'rs, who form one largo 
I'orps, of which all pa.rt s are oflicially considered 

♦Rather beeaust* «iul\ Uvl ^^ere ;iN:iil:ible under the rrevhun 
nix-irun battery orBani/atton for 'M\ eavalry britades than from 
Beneral aeeeptanee rn taetieal Brounda of the four-sun prineiplc. 
vtileli in otlier eountries liad rapiilly tirown in favour sinee the 
ftdopticn of the nuiek-hrcr. 


to 00 interchangeable. Shortly before the war 
it had boon suggested that tho German system 
should be adopted in Great Britain, but the 
controversy which grow out of tho suggestion 
showed a very strong opposition to tho pro- 
posal, and while pioneer battalions are abso- 
lutely indisponsablo in undeveloped countries 
such as Tndin, tliere was certainly nothing in the 
performances of the German pioneer companies 
in 1870 to warrant acceptance of tho dual 
organization by others. 

Anotlier point to bo noted is that all such 
branches as telegraphy, air service, and railway 
troops were in Germany completely separated 
from both the engineers and the pioneers, and 
formed a class by tliemsolvos as “ communica- 
tion troo})s ” (vcrkehrslruppen). How far 
these communication troops entered into the 
composition of tho army corps the diagrams 
above indiirate ; tho remainder were, of course, 
allotted to tho service of linos of communication, 
('yclists, other than those employed as dispatch 
riders, had IxA'ii for many years regarded with 
disfavour in Germany. A short time liefore 
the war, however, their utility for certain 
coiribatant services was at last admitti^d, and 
detachments (of tho striMigth of a small com- 
pany) were formed l\y tho light infantry 
battalions (jatjera) as infantry supports for the 
advaticea eavalry divisions. 

Signallers, other than to legrapl lists, were 
an ill -developed braiich in Germany as else- 
where, for it was only in tho British Army that 
visual signalling luvd been brought to any high 
liegpoe of usefnlnivss. In Germany, as late as 
live years before tho war, (lag signalling had only 
been used for communication between butts 
and firing points at target prac^tice. 

Supply was controlled V)y tlie train and the 
staff otTicers representing that branch of fiie 
service on tho staffs of armies, corps, and divi- 
sions. In general, local resources were used as far 
as possible, but there was of course a full organiza- 
tion for supply from tho roar, and in the soldiers* 
haversacks there wore two or more “ iron ” 
rations as emergency supplies. Tho complete 
break with horsed transport traditions that had 
been possible for Great Britain, with her small 
.Army and her large resources in motor lorries, 
was not so for Germany, whoso meclianical 
transport vehielos, in spite of heavy subsidies 
from the Stale, wore not >. numerous enough to 
deal with the supplies of her huge forces in 
tho British way. In its broadest outline, 
tlierefore, the system of supply from tho rear 
was a construction of horsed magazines and 
“ road-trains ” (petrol trai.'tors with trucks) 
analogous to that of tho British Army between 
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1^)05 and 1911, with the exception- an impor- 
tant one, as all staff officers know - that there 
seems to have been no accumulation of stores 
at an “ advanced depot,” but a daily dispatch 
to one or more changeable “ railhciuls.” Such 
magazines as there were in the neiglibourhood 
of the fighting area were “field depots” for 
the storage of requisitioned supplies. Infantry 
companies, &c., were furnished with trav(^lling 
kitchens. The train was as usual divided into 
baggage sections and supply portions, and the 
latter W(?r(} organiz(‘d and their wagons packcxl 
by sections of one day’s food each. 

The system of medical aid in the field differed 
from iliat of the British Army chiefly in the 
greater development of thii rc'gimental aid 
post system and the absence of the clearing 
hospital, which in the British system was 
intended to free the field ambidances of wounded 
at the earliest ])OssibIe moment. The (ieriuan 
system, in short, Wiis one of field hospitals rather 
than ono of fi(^ld ambulances.* But llu^ 
main point, the principle of eviicuating wounded 
us fast us possible} and placing them in line of 
communication or base hospitals, was common 
to both indeed to all —armies. 'Tlu* ammuni- 
tion supjjly of the infantry was secrun'd lii-st 
by company ammunition wagons, whose contents 
— as in the British service -were l)rought to the 
firing line by the incoming supports and res(‘r\'(‘s ; 

•Field hospitals fonned part of the trains and not. as diil 
Briiisli Meld ainbulaiiees. of the lirHi-linc transporl. 



PRINCE OF LIPPE. 

[Ontfol 


and secondly by the divisiontil timmimition 
cohuuns*. which foriiu'd the most advam^ed 
portion of the; train, half a dtiy’s nuirch behind 
th(i troo])s. 

The orgunization of thi*se auxiliary services 

*Nut tho liifht annnimition oohniniH of the uriillerv. as in the 
British stTvlcr. 
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wiis, in Hhort, ininiito and thorough. But it 
was certainly questionable whether it was up 
to date. 

The same might indeed h<? said of tlio tight ing 
troops thems(‘lv(\s. Fonagn observers who 
hiwl attended thci Kaiscrmanowr year after 
y<*ar wi*re agn'ed upon the fact that the (Jermaii 
Army was a wonderful Tiijudiine. Hut many 
if not most of them noted at tlio same time 


that the elements of the machine — the human 
beings, the short-service citizens — had been 
sacrificed to mechanical efficiency, and that 
if the fate of a modern battle, as all asserted — 
(lerrnans as empliatically as any — depended 
uj)on the (pialities of the individual soldier, 
the (German Army would fall far below the 
reputation for invincibility that it had arrogated 
to itself. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE GERMAN THEORY OF WAR. 


FTistorical Development Since 1870 — ^Prussianizing the Army — Large ani> Inefficient 
v^erstjs Small and Efficient Armies — War on Two Fronts Determining I^'ai^tor — The Batti.b 
^ iTH “ No Morrow or “ Battle of Reverse:d Fronts ’’—The Napoleonic and 1870 Examples 
-Close Group and Deploying of Central Kesekvks Impossible- -'Fhe “ Tidal Wave ” 
Knvelopment — ^IMoltke’s Practice — Objections to the “Tidal Wave” Theory — Need for 
A.CCURATE Information as to T^isition of Enemy — Means of Obtaining Information— Air- 
:3RAFT -Use of Cavalry and Maihiine Guns — 'J'he (Jerman Railways — ^Necessity of ▲ Wide 
Strategic Front' and Consf.quent Need for Invading by Luxemburg and Belgium — Move- 
ments OF Corps had to be Simultaneous and According to a Time-table — Danger of 
Oounterstrokes — Protective Detaimiments — Initiative of Commanders rf.stricted — 

German Tactics Accompanying the “ Tidal Wave.” 


O N land, the conflict of Germany 
with Franco and Great Britain \\o.s 
a conflict not only of priiieiples 
and of men and of weapons, but also 
one between diffen^nt ideas on tlu^ methods of 
[ionducting military operations. Some of the 
rliflerences wcto dori\'ed from and others 
governed the principles, the men, and tho arms. 
If, therefore, wo arc to understand tho opera- 
tions of tho war aright, it is necessary to r<'aliz<? 
the nature of the rival, almost opposed, tlieorie.s 
of war wliich were ])ut into practice in those 
operations. 

It has already been remarked that tho 
German organization stands in closer relation 
to the German doctrine's of strategy and l>aclics 
than tho French organization to tho Frencli 
principles. For in Germany tho Government 
through its poliee-like bureaucracy has a far 
greater hold on the individual citizen than in 
Franco, and it had had t hat hold for so long that 
jovoral successive army systems based upon it 
fiad come and had their day and gone again. 
Fn other w’ords, purely strategic and tactical 
.ionsiderations could be allowed for in the forms 
«id framework of tho Army to an extent that 
^ould not have been possible in a community 
less wealthy (like Japan) or one more in- 
l^oL. I. — Part 7. 


dividiializofi (as in tho cas(^ of Franco), or one 
in which defence jjroblems were manifold in 
kind and varying in degn'o (as in < Jrcat Ih'itain). 
Germany’s military problem, on however great 
a scale it sei'iiu^d to ho scl, was in reality a 
simple om*, and simplicity and power wore 
the main elements of the military system 
iwloptod to solve it. Nevfs'th(‘l(iss, traditions 
and matters of oxlerrial and inh'rnal policy 
hml their elicct lioro as elsewhere ujjon tlio 
military system, and it was not a slight one. 

To begin with, 1800 juid 1870 liad imbued tho 
Gorman Army and the German people at largo 
with a eoiivietioii that, in general, their organi- 
Zition— a single-line army which was a com- 
promise between thi^ r(‘gular professional typo 
and tli(^ national militia tv|)e— was that most 
suited to the circumstances of a Kurop(Miri War 
of tho future, and tlio fact that otlna* natious 
copied their system more or Uns slavishly after 
1870 iTiJitle of this conviction a creed of self- 
satisfaction. Wh<‘u from time to time Gorman 
officers preacliod that tho Frapiro was in danger, 
it was not in tho Ixiliof that matters woro really 
in that case, but with tlio intention of improving 
still inoro upon thoir formidable war engine. 
Tho biblo of this tradition was the Official 
History of the 1870 war. But tho authorities 
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ami obscrvaiit of all ranks who had been 

Ihrough that/ war know well that tho army of 
1S70 was inipcrb'ct in nia.ny vital points, and, as 
a tirst reform, the authorities s(‘t about imposing 
the Prussian military institutions upon the 
South German contingents, in tho name of 
simplicity, and sous-entemlu in that of power, 
since it was not only tho want of homoge?icity 
but also tho lack of discipline a.nd “ drive ” 
in battki that hml made those contingents so 
feeble. The process of forming the homogtaieous 
army was neither easy nor pleasant., for 
it involved jaitting strict ollieially-mimled 
J’rnssiaus in tlu' midst of easy-going South- 
('rners as comrades in Held a.ndmess; and in one 
n‘sp('(*t it was evi'n n(vessa.i’y to infringi' upon 
the liistorie territoria.1 systian of recruitment, 
since it was obviously impossible to put ilano- 
vt'i'ians vn mns.'W. into the X. Corps, or Alsatians 
in tlie XV. 

I’his process of Prussianizing the .Vi’my was 
])ra.ctieally completed in about .‘10 years, and 
thus, wlieii the Great War came, it hml taken 
effect for 15 years or m*. 

Then^ wt're yet/ otluM’ things to be done. 
The tactical insults of 1870 -the tirst war in 
which breech-loader met breech-loader- -were 
hard to digest, ami it is safe to say that for 
many years no two grou[)s of otlicers held 
exactly the same opinions on tlie most serious 


questions of tactics. No authority in the world 
has less liking for chaos than the Prussian, 
but authority was powerless to deal with the 
men of 1870 — whom it hsxd so well taught to 
exercise “ initiative ” — and the old 1812-1848 
drill-book was retained for parade purposes 
till 1888, while outside tho limits of the barrack 
square all was opinion and controversy. When 
homogeneity of organization and typo w^as 
fairly well completed, homogeneity in the 
tactical sphere was still far distant. Each 
master-mind evolved his own tactical theories, 
and the rest followed agape. In those days 
there were giants — Bronsart, Verdy du Vemois, 
Mt^ckel, Scherff, Boguslawski, Hocnig. 

The phenomena which these men set them- 
selves to oxamino were the same for each, 
tlie battlefield phenomena of 1870, the “dis- 
solving ” effect of rifle fire, and above all the 
problem of preventing, und(T the mwv condi- 
tions of warfare, the w'holesalo skulking of 
un wounded men.* 

'fimo after tinu^ in the ('ni‘li('r battles one- 
third [ind more of tho men nominally laigaged 
had been missing as unwoimdcd stragglers — 
runaways in some eases, but chiotly skulkers 
w’ho, after lying down to fire, were “ deaf to 
tho call of the whistle ” when their comrades 
rose and jaished forward, and who lay (rowering 
or, worse still, kept up a fusilladii against all 
troops that approached tliom. Tho proljlom 
of these “ squatting hares ’* {Driickehertjar) 
dominates tho military thought of tho eighties 
and nineties, and at tho close of this epoch two 
broad ideas, understood rather than expressed 
in words, had taken shapes in men’s minds. 
One w'as that, human nature being human 
nature, the only w’ay in w^iich to onsmo that 
all the available bravo men w^ero brought into 
action was to bring into tho army every possible 
man, even at tlie cost of shortening tho term 
of service and low ering the jihysical standards, 
since no ti'st ri'ally told except the psychic 
test of battle itself. Tactically (according to 
tho supporters of t/his school of thought) the 
mass was to bo handled in the simplest possible 
fashion — quietly deployed in full strength at 
(he outset, and thim at tho proper momoni 
launehod in full sudden violence to drive 
through to victory by its inherent wwth alone. 
All mancciuTos and dispositions were to bo 
made in view’ of tho one purpose of giving effect 
to'tlu' will power of those private soldiers wdio 
possessed it. Of the rest, some would bo 
carried on by their bravo comriKles, and as 

•MasM-mlriickrbrraertmn is the techiiical tena invented by the 
Germana fur this phenomenon. 
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for the remainder, who encumbered the battle- 
field, matters would bo no worse after all than 
in 1870. 

The other school, or rather tho other tendency 
(for tho word school is too definite and formal), 
had as its starting point tho principles of 
Frederick the Great ; it was proposed to 
sacrifice quantity to quality and initiative to 
hard discipline, and to seek victory with a 
smaller army trained to mechanical per- 
fection. For the supporter's of this school 
the secret of victory was speed of onset coupled 
with crushing volleys* during tho advrince. 
At tho same time those leaders who Imcnv 
1870 from the company and battalion 
point of view, and were now risen to 
higher rank, no longer influenced the 
(company and battalion training upon 
which controversy then centred. Younger 
men had taki'n their places, and it was tlu^st' 
who found thoiriHelves in the superior commands 
wlu5u the war of 1914 broken out. Below th<‘in 
again was one gciu'ratiou after another, from 
major to subaltern, uhicli knew nothing of 
1870 at first hand, and in their case experience 
of the realities of the battlefield no longer 
operated as a cheek upon attempts to 
harden extreme theories into practice. Those 
“ realities ” were indeed brought into tho 
light by the ])ublished works of M(*ck(4, Ho(‘iiig, 
and others, but they were regarded by some 
of the iKiw generation a,s a]i almost treasonable 
attack upon the saen'd and also profitable 
legends of 1870. 

Those who looked upon them calmly, how- 
ever, tondod to regard them as proving tho 
case for tho small, iron quality-army. But 
the controversy, as a controvtasy, imtered on 
a new lease of life owing to the introduction of 
tho magazine rille with its smokek'ss pow<ler ; 
when first, introduced it threatened to chasti.so 
with scorpions the errors and w eaknesses that, the 
rifles of 1870 had only beaten with wlu'ps. 
Some held that the Fredericjian disci[)lino was 
more than over necessa.ry, and others that 
nothing ])iit tho tJiin-swarm method of attack 
could cop(^ with tho fire power of tho new 
weapons. 

But tho former class had tho prestige of war 
experience and the latter, with few exceptions, 
had not, and tho theory of tlio thick-volley 
firing lino was practically in possession of tlio 
field, when a new set of conditions — this 
time political -arose to confirm it. 

Before the time of which wo are s^jeaking the 
game of diplomacy had been played between th(} 

•Not literally the old Froderician volleyH, but what are how 
called •• Liursts of tire ’* 
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league of tho 'I'hreo l<hnperors and the Triple 
Allhinco, with Bismarck as “ hoiK'st- broker,” and 
a war witli France wa.s the fuc.us to which till 
ways of German military activity convtTged. 
But at that. momiMit. of military deveUipment 
tho t'raiKH)- Russian undia'st ant ling hardetied 
into alliaiH-e and ({ormany was faced with a 
iimv jiroblem -the ” war on two fronts” — 
one to wliichi tho Austrian and Jlalian 
alliances were no more t]ia.n a. contribution or 
iiid. 'L’lie shape that (Jcrnia,n strategy and 
war doctrine was to tak(', then, di'pcauled 
chiefly upon the time w’hi(4i the imm(‘ris» 
Bussian Empire would neid to bring its 
forces into action. llithc*rto this liad been in- 
ordinately long, hut now' Fri-nch ca[)ital was 
employod for Russian stniiegicr railways, a.nd 
tho Russian Army, instead of being a peace 
army distributed through the whole Ihnpire, 
became a frontier army, with seven-eight }is of 
its strongt-li permanently stationed in Boland 
and tho Balkan provinces. The <langer then 
was really simultaneous action of France and 
Kussidlon tho two frontiers. But thif ianger 
was rat her in the future than in tho pro.sent. Many 
years must elapse i)efore Kussian mobilization 
could bo ” speeded up ” to anyt hing approach- 
ing that of France or (^lormany, and there was, 
therefore, so far as the generation of 1890- 
1910 was concerned, an appreciable interval 
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between the French side of the possible war and 
the Russian. That interval it was proposed 
to use for the crushing of Franco, w’hoso mobiliza- 
tion period was two days longer than the 
(ilorman,* and an army that could overwhelm 
Franco in a month or six weeks and still be tit. 
afterwards to deal with the Russians had to be 
an army of higli quality au<l training. 

Rut if tlm conditions of foreign ])olities 
favoured tlui supporters of the <piality-army, 
those at hfjmo told ahriost as iniieli in 
favour of the fjuantity-army. While the 
f)opulation had bei'ii rapidly growing, the 
proportion of the recruit eonting(‘nt taken in 
annually had not. in(‘iH‘ase<l. The “ universal 
service ” theory had l)('(;omo a farce in 
practice, since not much more tha.n 
onc^-third of the available recruits wc^ni 
taken, and the otlu'rs wore allowed to go s(‘ot 
free. 'rh(^ rtvsult. was, on the oiKi hand, 
a sciparation of a.rmy and nation and an unfair 
methcxl of recruiting whi(;h was creating dis- 
(•ontent and disalTec.tion, and, tai the oth(T 
hand, t(J 0 few m<*n w(‘re undcTgoing the educa- 
tion of military disciplines which the (lOvernment 
roganh'd as its .safeguard. Rut unless the peac(i 
establishment of the Army was e()nsid('ral.)ly 
increased, which was im})ossible, the only 

• OwliiK fliiOlv l4» the fact, that the rrench Army w.ik reeruih*<l 
k'tMierally, the reKfiiieiifs drawitiK tlieir recrultM without, regard to 
territorial eontiexl«)iis. whete.is iti (Jerinaiiv the reendUmr syst,em 
waH (save In casi’ of Hanoverians, AlHatlans, Ktrietly l<K*a1, 
ail rywrvlHts, tliereforr, llvliiK within easy reach (»f tln ir regiments. 
'I’lie (iennan system was tried in France in the n'gimc of (J<*neral 
Andrf'. lint, was a failure. 


method of piissiiig more men through the ranks 
was the reduction of the term of colour service, 
and accordingly the two years’ term was in- 
troduct'd instead of the old three years’, except 
f(jr cavalry and certain other branches. Those 
conditions, of course, tended to support the 
adherents of the quantity army. 

Rut both the oxtt'rnal influences which made 
for the tiuality army and tho internal wliich 
produced tla^ (piant ity army wen^ equally power- 
ful, for their needs were ecpially imperative. 
And so the attempt was made to produce the 
(piantity army by conscription and to make 
it, when produced, into a qualit y army by cease- 
less, rutlilo.ss intensity of training. 

h'rom these antecedents and in those condi- 
tions the modern Cermaii doctrine of war gi’ow 
up. Before it eam(' to its test in 1914, however, 
the army which was to bo its instrimient IukI 
begun over again the cycle of progress. The 
])opulation continued to increase^!, while the Army 
strength and tho recruit contingent to furnish 
it remaiiUMl much the same. Even with two 
years’ service — a minimum that • Germany, 
with her internal political dillicul tit's, dared not 
reduce —by about 1905 less than half the able- 
bodied mtm wore being takiui into the Army. 
Mf)re and more, tlien, tho notion of tho small 
quality army was gaining ground, while to 
produce it on a two >’<*ars’ term mojint an 
intensive training which dulled tho men by 
its monotone intensity. Rut Russia, mean- 
w’hik', though tem])orarily put out of action 
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by her Japanese war, began — from 1010 
especially -to organize not only her troops 
but her administrative services, and Gt'tu'ral 
Snivliomlinov’s reforms rai)idly hrouglit the 
day nearer upon which Ttnssia could feel sure 
of concentrating all her fore<'s in thri't' w<‘('ks. 
Thus ap[)rojiched the really sirnultaiK'ous war 
on two fronts, not to be met by t\\o successive 
blows, howt'vcr tiere(‘ they might lx* and howev(*r 
highly-tempered the army that deliviTt'd them. 
The limit was reached in 1012, wlu'ii tlu‘ rist' 
of Serbia and Creeco ma.de it appartait that 
something Jess than the whole. Ausfria.u Army 
would b(i free to servo in Clali<-ia. A halt 
was called in ex])endituro on tlu' Kleet. Mon<*v 
was voted to the Army and the pea,e(‘ (‘-;ta.blish- 
ments enormously expa,nd(Hl with a. view 
( 1 ) to n'ducing tlu*. numbia' of n‘s('rvists recjuired 
1(» complete tlu* “aeti\a‘,” or highly tempt'icxl, 
aiMuy to w'a.r strength ; a.nd (2) to pro\ iding a 
ea.dre of active ollicers and non commissioiK’d 
otiieers for the res(‘rv(^ ft)rma.tii»ns. 

'The dev(‘lo])mcnt of thes(' reservt' format i<»ns. 
which has already beiai alliuh'd to in an (‘arlier 
rhapter, was the most important f(‘atun' of 
recent military reforms in Germany. \'iewe<l 
in one asp(‘cb, it wa.s a pai’tial return to tlu^ 
ju’ificiplo (.)f two-line a.rmi('s, (^liscreditcd situs* 
ISTO; view’cd from another, it was an att(‘mpt 
to seouro the working of the previous war-plan 
and war-tla'ory by tlu; old army, by k(M‘ping tlu^ 
ring clea.r for it, under now conditions that had 
not be(Mi allow(‘d for in the origina.1 schem(‘. 
It. may be assunu'd, then, that tin; blow* upon 
France was (h’livereil in accorda.nce with tlu' 
doctrines a.t’cepted a.nd the phuis prepared in 
aC(M)? dance wdth tluan. 

ddu‘ exact terms of tlu^ doctrim^ or creed are 
unknown. All that had Iteeome known abntit 
it bidore the war was that tlu*i(^ was a confiden- 
tial “ instructions for higher efnnma.nders,” 
rev ised in 1910, distinct from the Fieltl Service 
Regulations of the Army, 'rha.t l)eing .•'O, the 
only foundations for what were necessarily 
guesses w’ore (a) maiueuvre ])ractice, ; (b) treiul 

of opinions in German military literature; and 
(e) tlie location of the strategic railway stali«)ns. 
Th(‘se howev(*r, t.a.ken together, afforrled j>lenty 
of t rustworthy (widence, and t he charactf r of 
the doctriiu* itself, its plainness and its scorn 
of artifice and variants indiciited that tlui facts 
co\ild bo trusted as premises for a conclusion. 

Its aim wjis tho “ battle with no morrow,” the 
complete' andself-sufiicingde'cisive v ictory. Aswe* 
have set n, t('mporizing in any form had become 
less and le.ss possible as agahist P'ranct? in pro- 
portion as the IJussian mobilization hiid become, 
monj ra[)id. If, tlu'ii, a new Sedan had bct'ii 
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tlu' ideal of I h(' g«ai('ra.t ion td’ N’t'rdy duA'eiaiois 
and Uronsait, Moltke's c< uditlent iai assist a-rds, 
how much more' w as it that, ('f t Ix' newts' gtaiei'a- 
I ion whost* piobh'Mi dcma.ialed spetxl above 
all t'lse, aiul whose niano'uvre expci'it'nct' hatl 
not told them the liinils inipost'd by huma.n 
nature U|)on tin* process of ^pi'cding up, nor 
brought homo the fa.cl (hat. in war a.n a.rmy 
marclu's not to tlu^ '' si and-fa,sl " of a (ield 
dav b\it to tlx' sti-ain of ba.lt l<‘. 

Roliey thus demanding the singh*. decisrvo 
victory a, I tim fsirlicst po.ssibl(» da.te, '<tra.tegy, 
calk'd upon to find lla^ means of achieving it, 
a.nswered with the “ batik' on n*ve»'sed fronts.’ 
If th(' (k‘rma.n Army could |)la,co itself in n-a-r 
of the Fri'iich, tla^ French wo»dd i/rso Jarfo \n) 
in H'ar of the (Jcrnauis 1 ha.t. is, in ea.ch ca.se, 
the army wo\dd l)e cut *)lf from its mother 
country. Obviously such a battle would bo 
decisive enough, since lh«- ]'<‘ln'a.t. of tie; bea,ten 
sid(‘ into hostile t(‘rr’itory i!istea.d of friendly 
would bo .she(‘r di.s.'>f)lut ion, not to mention tha.t 
the descent of one side upon thc' enemy’s rear 
would inevitably break up or ca,ptun5 his wagon 
tra.ins of all sorts. It i.s true tha,t this is a 
doublea-dgc'd vseapon, for the Gei-rna.ns would 
expose thf'ii' wagons oi* more strictly speaking 
their lines of c'omjnunica.ti<nis to the sa.me 
fate. Jhit it was held that success in tlii.s 
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exl I’cliK'Iy (liUi; 4 «Ton'^ pinic to the 

Kidr w hich s1h»w<(1 11i<- iiio.st (Ic.spcratc rc'.-^olu- 
(ion ;uul (lri\ in^' fnic(‘, iuul coinpcilc'd lh(' 
cnciiiy t‘> isiihniit lo il, <»!• to Iry lo it, 

nillicr lliJiii to Jifiswcr it. \^itli its liU<‘. (Icniuiii 
authorities spoke of the l)Jittle with reversed 
fronts a.s tlie piu-est. form of stndi'j^y — ns indeed 
it is, for il plays foi- nothiiij^ less tlia.n the 
annihikit ion <»f <»ne side or (»f the other — but 
though, with \'on der (Joltz, th<‘y wc'iit on to 
jiss('rt. that su<*h stra.t(‘^^y immsIcsI th(5 (terinan 
Arm> to <‘\eeute it, the fact wa.s rather that 
tluj (lernian Army n(M‘d(‘d such Htnit(‘gy. 
lOxceptional eireiimstanec's call for strong 
iiK'asun^s. 

Hut whereas in Napok'on’s days it WJis 
quite feasible, w ith a eomj)aet army in a theatre 
of war spacious r<>latively to the army’s area 
within it, to bring about a battle witli fronts 
reversc'd as at Marengo, ITIm, and dc'iui, in 
the modern war of citiz(ai mass(*s its jiehieve- 
inent w’as by no nu'ans so easy. In 1S70 tlio 
gr(‘at battU^ of Cravelotte-St. I’rivat was 
fouglit. with fronts reverst'd, but it was not 
the Prussian armies as a whole that brouglit 
about the decision, but the few* l)rigades that 
were' still in hand after the P^reneh right tlauk 
had been found and their whole front f'iigag<'d. 
In the ease of Sedan it was only the forward 


jilunge of McMahon's army that enabled tho 
Crown Primio to g(.‘t in his rear ; far from 
d(‘lib(‘rately manonivring for tho purpose, tho 
Cerman Army ill. simply found its(‘lf in a 
])osition to cut tli(^ ^larshal from Paris, and 
did so.* 

'J'ho ))ossibility of a group of armies on tho 
modern scale j)assing comj)letely round another 
similar army w'a.s, to say the least, doubtful, 
and tho problein had lobe tackled in a dilforent 
w'a.\ . instead of by ])assing round, it was to 
Ik 5 achieved by advancing in a. long d(‘j)loycd 
line', tho flanks of w'hiidi would, it w"as oxjx^cted, 
la.]) round those of the more elo.sely grouped 
enemy, wiiorever lie w'as met with. This 
theory of envelopment w'as t)ie basis of all 
iiKKleru Cerman strategy. 

Envelofanent is simply the surrounditig of 
the oueiny. Supposing that enemy to be 
stationary (as the French were at Sedan) there 
are tw’o w^ays of bringing this about (a) by 
lulvancing in a close groii]) until tho enemy is 
met and then deploying tho ecmtral reserves 
out to one or both flanks so as to swing them 
in upon tho enemy’s rear ; (b) by stai’ting 

from a very wide front anti gradually converging 

*1’he oT)eratlve stratetty of the Sedan rampaitcn was far from 
Iwimf as simple as this, and still repays the closest study as a piece 
of " statl work'." Hut as reKanls theory alone, the al)ove (lenerali/a- 
tion is correct enough. 
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<;i:rman infantry about to attack. [Ccui.m 


(i|ii)ii llio S posilioti. IJollj 

liods h.id Ik tii I rind on sn\ nrid <*nnasions’, < lio 
lirsj. I :i.nl in.d ly Jind on a Miudl sn.dn ;>t. 
ill ISTO aiul si ral nnina! ly on a biii; scal( at« 
.Mnkdi'ii ; th(» sncond in iSlii), IhTO, and at 

I in P.'OI. IsiM'li li.i.d sncnc^'-sc's ainl 

idso t‘.i.ilin‘(‘S l(> its {.nnonid. J^>ut witli arinins 
of tlio si/o that a I' lMiino-l Jni’nm.n nonllint 
\\ould In’in^ into lini^ Iho first innlhotl uas 
jdinost, if iinl (jnili*, inipossibln oNvinii; In llin 
limn wJiich IIk' nuiissod cnnlral r(?sorv<^.s w'onid 
l;d;( t'O work aw;i,y to l-lm flanks Itoforo (.liny could 
ovni’lup tlio cin'iny ;nnl swin;.^ in upon Ids rc.ir. 
d’lu' oidy form of otfnnsi\'c in winch it could ho 
employed wn.s, in hi, cl, Ilio comd cr-oiheisivo 
NN'Idch (snild he iinlialcd on I lie ha-is of a. faiily 
r lear inililary sil nat ion, ai.d the connh'r- 
o1’feiK;i\e a-no e\<‘:i the d(‘la.y«‘d idTi ir ivo 
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Were forms of war in whicli tlie (ha-mans, 
sifiialod as tlioy were with i-esptad to Kns.sia, 
conid not Jiavo indulgcul in if they liail wished 
ti, do so. 

The Cerma.n eiucdopment. Mien, would sla:‘t 
from a N’ory wid(> ha, so on the frontiir ilsidf - 
or raflua’ on the line of railluaids whei-e Mio 
troops w(M-i^ (Udraiiieil — and tla'iico conxaami 
upon t h(i tanany. It is (pn^st ionahle wlndlna- 
JMoltki) }iims«'lf accepted this prineijile 

in toto. Ill 1S()(> a slra.t(‘^ic (loploynnait of tins 
kind was forceal upon him hy the lie of the 
IVussian rail\\a.ys, and ma.ny w(a‘(5 (ho risks 
run in carrying it forward to a-n issue' of dee- 
cisivo viidory. In ISTO the tondency to en\ eJo[) 
c«a-lainly appc'ai-ed on e\'ory oci“asi(ai, hut, it 
was coiipled with constant sti-iving on Moltke-'s 
part to keep In's foi-ccs in ha.nd and to a\()id 
o\ er-extonsion. II is ideal, if ln' Jiad eaie a, ml 
ho Jiimsedf defiinnl stiMtegy as a “svstem of 
oxpoilionts ’’—was a lino of close ly grouped 
ma.sst\s each so far sejjarated from its neighhours 
as ti> have olhow room not only for ])lain de,- 
ploymont for batt le but for manonivre as well. 
Hut those who regai*ded thomselv(*s as the 
inhea-it-ors of the ^Moltke tiYulition based them- 
selves frankly upon the dispositions of IStHi, 
which only camo to a happy issue through the 
enemy's internal dissensions, and of August, 
1870, which complotely failed in the ad tempt to 
envelop the Froneh Army on the Saar. In 
JObI, th(Mi, there was more “ systein ” than 
“ oxpeilients.” In other words, the standard 
enveloping strategy Was 'preconceived — based 
upon peaco-timo studies and preconeeived 
ideas as to hoW the enemy must act according 
to the rules of the game. 

As Moltko remarked, “ One must always 
creilit the enemy with doing the right thing.’' 

But such a saying, axiomatic as it looks, 
must on no acecunt be treated as an axiom 
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It all very well for Moltko to say so, but 
lie himself liad on more tlian oiio grave occasion, 
in 18()() and 1870, seen his best-laid sclicmcs 
crumble to nothing because tlie enemy did not 
take. the I'orroct military course -as it, a|>|»ea.re<l 
to Moltke on tlu' data before him. From this 
it is no grtMt step to the b(*Iief that 
the eiKMoy must do as our best gent'ral 
tt'lls hiju, and the expressioii of this bekVf 
is tlie doctriiH' that by rapidity and violema' of 
action we can compel an cn('in>' to conform to 
our own mov<‘s. That do(*trin(‘ and tlu‘ 
doctrine of env(‘lopmcnt were tl«' two principa,! 
artieh's of the (lermati military faith bcf(»rc 
tlu‘ war. 

'rh(‘ir connexion it is important to n'ali/.e. It 
is true that, with the small armii's an<l slow t ra.\ el- 
ling of Napoleon's day tin* s(‘i/aire of tlu' initia- 
tive b\' suddtai \’iolence was (juitt' possibh* in 
combina.t ion with a clo.se, deep gi’ouping of 
th(^ forces. But modern conditions of national 
recruiting and railway transport luul, as wo 
have already obs(‘r\ed, inadc' this form tlu^ 
instrument of the resc'rvc'd count (‘r-attack. The 
side which aiiiu'd at th(‘ sjUM'dicst, d«‘cision 
C(mld make no us<^ of a foiaii in which tlu* 
depth of the army during its advance was five 
or six days’ marches, 'riu' deployial liin‘, or 



(A.) (B.) 


‘tidal wa.\a\'onthe other liaud, was a form that 
ga.\t‘ the minimum d('plh for a, gixi'ii force, 
heiua' a minimum tinu' for <l<‘[)loying to the 
frcMit for ))altl(\ and eons<‘(|uent ly tln‘ speediest 
(h'cisiiai one way or the «)th(‘r. By tlu' same 
toktui, it ga,\c‘ tli(' widest possible fi-ont foi’ tlu^ 
gi\en foi-c(‘, and, then‘fore. thi‘ gi‘(‘at<‘st ])ossible 
chances of o\(']’la|>ping the ('ncniN’s front and 
so of ('usuring hy i‘n\ (‘lopment, tlu* completest 
decision. 

On tlu‘ otla r hand, an army dej)loyt*il to its 
greatest possible lateral extension was irn‘- 
tricxahiy eommitti'd to tlu^ dir(‘ction tluai 
given it. It could not n'group it.sidf to m<‘et 
new sit ua.t ions on aecount of its vi*ry haigth. 
If the ])oint at whi<-h tlu^ enemy wa,s met 
la.y upo!^ one Hank of the line (diagram a) 
instead of at the c(‘ntre, as ha,d Ix'en piX’sumed 



GERMAN WAR ROCKET PII0T0(;RAPIIY. 

The Camera is fitted to a pa**achute which is fired into the air like a rocket. 

1. Sightinji. 2. The Rocket fired. 3. One of the photographs obtained. 

[News Jlluslralions, 
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GERMAN CAVALRY TAKING UP POSITIONS. It-V/i/Aa/ Miw.y 


tJic’ tit loin[)t(‘(l envrlopiriont i night, 
iiiid with tin tictivc? aulvorstiry would almost 
(;(»r(itinly, oomo too lati^ If, agtiin, tho onomy’s 
group Itiy complot(‘ly outside tho svv(?!op of tho 
onvt'loper’s flanks, the latt(‘r would have struck 
tho blow in tlui air, exposctl his fltink and roar 
hofnn^ reaching the ent'niy’s, tind, in short, 
stpitindorcd the tissets of his iuilialivo to no 
purposi*. If, again, tlu? eu(*niy w'en< after till 
in thti jirea presun u'd, tho eiiveloper would have 
no small dillieulty in so timing his marches as 
to tichitw'o his purpost*, for the taiemy, retarding 
his adviinco hy reargutirds, would detain some 
of th(» oncoming columns far longer than 
otlu'rs. 

'rh('st> distidviuitages of the enveloping 
method being i<‘cogni/,ed, l(‘t us see how tho 
sidi> that inteiuls to tidopt it can neutrali/e, or 
attempt to neutralize, tluMii. 

It is clear, lirst of all, thtit- everything, or 
netirly everything, depi'uds on the accuriuty of 
the' forecast which determines tlu^ direction 
of the lino’s advjinco. A part of this informa- 
tion can bo (collected, classified, and studied 
in peace. Tlu> remainder must be observe<l 
during the course of the o]>erations theiuselvis, 
either by ono or luort' of the following means : 
a detachment of all arms carrying out a 
“ roconnaissaiieo in force,” and holding the 
enemy, when found, long enough to ensure that 
tho information gleam'd will be still valid at 
the time of the action based upcm it ; or cavalry 
mosses flung out far ahead to ascertain tho 
general outline and apparent movoinonts of tho 


hostile group ; or air reconnaissance ; or, 
lastly, tho reports of spies, new’spaper checkers, 
and other individual agents. Practically all 
those means uro employed by all armies, for 
information is of very high import anec for tho 
w'orking of any form of strategy ; it is in tlu^ 
relative utility of these means that we find 
divergencies of doctrine. Air re(;onnaissance 
being an unknown factor, no definite w’eight 
could be attaclu'd to it before tbii 
war, for, considering tho luagnitiah^ of 
tho stakes, it would have Ix'en she('i* gam- 
bling to allow great ri'Solutions to dejx'nd upon 
aircraft n'conaissance. Apart from th(^ faet^ t hat 
both airships and a ro].)lanes w'ore hardly out of 
the experimental or embryonic stage of th(‘ir 
development, aircraft, even if tliov had Ihcmi 
perfect, could not have sjm'u into the mind of 
the hostile general, or takt'ii [)rison{‘rs with 
t('ll-tale regimental numbers on their buttons and 
caps and divisional colours on tlu'ir shoukk'r- 
straps. S[)y reports, i^"c., on the otlu'r hand, 
were neither more nor k’ss trustworthy than 
they had been in j)ast wars ; they were, in fact, 
a constraint for all armies. TIk^ divergencies 
of method reterred to lay in the relative im- 
portance assigned to tho detachment of all 
arms and to tho cavaliw’ mass for tho service of 
information. In Franco and Great Britain, 
as we shall see, tho two w’ere combined ; in 
Germany, however, it may safely bo said that 
tho mixed di'tachment was anath ma, and 
that tho securing of information during the 
operations w'as tlio task of the cavalry alone. 
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Jn spite of the le^ond of tho “ ubiquitous 
Uhlan,’* export opinion was agreed, even in 
Go^Inan 3 ^ that the perforinanci's of Iht' re- 
connoitring cavalry in 1870 wore niodiooro. 
In Franc(‘, after the revival of Na]>ol('onie 
studies had shown that even Uio famous 
squadrons of Murat eo\iId not give the Emperor 
a firm basis for his mananivros, it was held that 
tho capacity of cavalry for useful strale^aic^ 
reconnaissance was lirniti'd by the nature of the 
arm itself. “ Cavalry e.an rtuionnoit re, l)ut it 
cannot hold,”* that is, by the thne that tho 
cavalry re])orts had readied ln'adquartcrs and 
motion liad been taken on them tlic'y W(‘ro out 
of date and misleading, since the (aiemy ^\as 
meantime fr(‘e to move. Jn Germany, on tlu* 
contrary, it was considered tliat cavalry reports, 
transmitted with all the speed that wirck'ss 
and motor-cars made tiossible, wove good 
enough to go on. Certainly the German form of 
strategic deplovuK'nt admitt<‘(l of no other, 
since the attempt to obtain information by large 
dt'tachments of all arms would bo contrary to 
tho principle of the simultaneous ons(‘t of all 
parts of tlio line, to whicli allusion will ])res<‘ntiy 
he made. 

•Colonel l'\ N. Mtuule. (Ml, 


At the same time, attributing the inability of 
the old-fashioiK'd ca\'alrv to p(ai(‘ti’at<^ an 
enemy’s screen t('> their foohle fire- power 
(though nbwhero was tlu^ shock aedaon of 
cavalry held in higlier honour than in Germany), 
tlm Germans did t h«'ir utmost to imavast^ it ; 
carbine, ])ist(>l, Imrse aitilli'rv gun were all 
de\(*loped and mad»' use of, and it is siguilicant 
that tlie lujichinc-gun, long regardisl with 
sus|)ieion on the (‘outiurul, was lirst a.doptcid 
by Gei’iuauy as a. fire auxiliary for lua* cavalry.* 
.\t 011(5 time, 1!M2-I.‘h fhei’(5 was ('veil a ])ro- 
posal to give the trooper a liayout'f, and linally 
(cyclists anotlur aiiii that ({(‘I'mnu military 
opinion liad fonm*rl\ tluaight. us('less -wero 
grouped into companic's for the lir('-sup{)ort of 
the cavalrs’.j d’hest' iuuovatious might, ho 
loolo'tl upon as a tentative^ conct'ssion f.o tlio 
notion of th(‘ all-arms detachment , hut it is 
moi‘e accurati' to regard Muau as attempts to 
fortify tlio one-arm recomiaissanc-(‘ liy enabling 
it to k(‘(‘p to its main I ask. if This main task, 

•infanliy maclii’u' k'uiis oamu later— lii(h5c<I, the fttrinafltm of 
Infaiitrv iua<'hini; uMin euinpanles w.is onlv Just at the 

outbreak of war. 

I Tt was also pioiuHcl 1«i altaeh tlu5 light Infantry (.hlger) hatlalloiia 
to tho t-avalry. 

Jin batth' the (lennaiw. like other I'owc'rs, used their eavalry 
t.o coiilriluUe to the voiniiu* of Hits as w<*ll as fur slioeli aetlon. 



IN THE KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN. 


[LN.M. 
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FRENCH FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 
Charjiinji a 95 mm. gun. 


us \v<i liuv(? was tho discovery of the 

enemy’s ^Touping. As a the defeat 

of I lie enemy’s main bodies of horse was a 
necessary ])relijriinary, but in all cases th(5 main 
body of Ihe Cis’iiian cavalry was meant to 
pierce the jirotective cordon which sur- 
rounded Mici (‘luany and to hold th(3 j^ap for tho 
safe return of (he patrols that were immediately 
pusheil iido (he eiK'iiiy’s ar(*a. 

OiK^ reipiisite fei’ a suectessful env^clopmont 
(hen was information. Hut. it was admitted 
that iiifoi’matioii would not nece.ssariJy be fortli- 
<*ojnin^ at (he very outset, and an army situati'd 
ns the Ceinams were could not wait. So, 
in (he liist instance, (Im lon^ line was directetl 
upon the an'a. in which (hi? enemy were 
supposed (o be moviuL;. in the deter- 
mination of (his area tho cavalry naturally 
jilaycd a smaller part than ])eaee-timo 
study and careful aj^ent work. Hut its 
part, in cuttin;j: out, oni? after (he other, 
Wronji; hypothesi's as to the enem\’s position 
in that aiea was expecti'd to be very consider- 
able. When all was said and done, however, 
it was net believed that the cavalry could do 
more than help to clear up the situation. The 
real be<;inninos of (lu* imvelopinent wvre in 
the laiKvay lines of tiermany. 

in this fact -so Ccrinan authorities coii- 
•sidered - - lay the best ,miaranteo of all. Not 
only were numerous through lines of raihvay 
transport and railhe;uU piovided W’ith platforms 
for the detrainment of guns and animals* 
essential for speed in the operations, but tlicy 

•As every tiaveller knows, ordinary Cenuau railway statlona 
nave no platforms in the HrlllsU sense. 


ensured a simultanooiis eontrolled .start of the 
whole lino by marking a limit which every corps 
could reach within a given period, and furtlior 
enabled the whole frontier line to bo taken as 
the foiwvard ('clge of tho zone of concentration.* 
The extent of frontier intended to bo taken into 
this zone was not easy to foresee. That portion 
of it adjacent to tho French frontier w'as com- 
]>aratively narrow, and on both sides ]jortions 
of it Were closed — whether partially or com- 
pletely w'ar alono could prove — by barrier forts. 
In Franco tho gap of j5pinal-Toul, in (Germany 
tho gap of Dchno-Mutzig wero the only really 
clear avenues of hostile approach. Therefore, 
though the iiuinbors of troops on both sides w'orc 
continually growing, and progress in armament 
too was enabling a force to figlit on an over wdder 
and w'idor front for tho same numbers, tho 
opposed fronts ot battle w’oro equally strong 
against direct attack and equally difficult to 
t irn without violation of Luxoinburg, Belgian, 
and Sw'iss neutralitj'. Now these new condi- 
tions told rather against Oermany tlian against 
Franco, for tho latter’s w'ar doctrine did not 
favour extension of fronts and tho former’s did 
so. As civilization knows to its cost, (lerniany 
thought it necessary to expand tho front of 
concentration so as tc take in practically tho 
w'holo of her frontier lino from Fimncrich to 
Hasle. It is not credible that a doctrino of war 
that was no more than skin-deep, a peace-time 
strategical essay, would have brought this 
about. It must thcroforo bo held to bo finally 

*Thcy dill not, liowevor, contribute it, but wre rather detri- 
mental to secreey, for railway works are const ructeil and run 
openly In peace. It, was, |K)ssil)1e for any foreijrn etall olllt cr, 
therefore, to work out time tat)kis for the couceulralion. 



FRENCH FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 
Officers watching effect of Are. 
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proved, what other evidence had already 
indicated more and more strongly, that accoid- 
ing to German ideas the envelopment must 
start by converging marches, and not bo de- 
veloped from Jin initial close grouping. 

Wlicther or not such procedure was correct 
under the circumstances was a question upon 
which strategists were by no means agreed. Some 
of the most eminent hold that by extending the 
zone of concentration along the Luxemburg- 
Belgian frontier the Germans sacrificed in speed 
what they gained in width, in that the entry 
of the enveloping wing into Franco was delayed 
by the amount of time required for its traversing 
of Belgium, so that to ensure simult aneous onset 
it became necessary to hold back the central 
or Franco-German frontier portion of the liru' 
for an appreciable number of days. But that 
German soldiers believed it to bc^ the correct 
procedure is evidenced by the price that they 
srero prepared to pay for it. 

Before discussing the mechanism of the 
envelopment, let us consider for a moment this 
factor of simultaneity. We have notctl that it is 
essential to the working of the (jlerman type 
of envelopment that the taking of con tacit with 
the enemy should bo practically simultaneous 
at all points. This is necessary, because, in 
the first instance, the front of doploymc'nt is 
as wide as nature allows, end each of the nucka 
that form at the railheads j^resents a separate 
w(^{ik target for the blow of a better prej)ared 
enemy, and in the later stages the deoply- 
disj)osed opponent will have d(!tachim;nts 
called protectiv^o troops pushed out in all 
dangerous directions. Wo shall have to deal at 
greater length wnth this combination when we 
come to discuss tho French doctrine in which 
it played an important and even dominant 
part. Here it only need be pointed out that 
those protective detachments would delay 
those portions of the Jong deployc^d line of tho 
Germans which they met, whik^ the rest 
progressed with less retardation. If that lino 
was to be kept intact, therefore, parts of it 
must be held back and others pushed on, 
regardless of tho puroly local circumstanco of 
each part. But such a theory, which might 
have been possible with nonchalant profe.ssional 
armies of the eighteenth century kind,* was loss 
securely based when the army to execute it was 
a high-tension citi/en army. If it was a re- 
proach to the French school of strategy that its 
methods overstrained the instrument, in some 
respects at any rate the German doctrine was 

•If they had possessed numbers and manmuvrlng rapacity, 
irhich they did not. 





FRFNCII ARMOUUKI) TRAIN CAR. 

The upper picture shows the OI>scrvation 
Tower raised. 

in no better cas<\ The soldier is inlluenced 
chi(‘fly, if not (iit irely, by tho local situation ; 
and though a prf)f(‘Ssionjil would slirug his 
shoulders if told to attack an obviously im- 
pngnable ])osition or to abandon n pursuit, a 
citi/.<‘n soldiei* would not bo so pliilosophical. 
In AugusI, 1S70, for instanccN Moltko intended 
his right and centre^ armies to lie k)W for five 
days on t lai Saar until tlu; (Jrown iTince’s k‘ft 
army could come* into line with them a.fid 
coninK'iicc the (‘jivelopna'iit of t he hrench right. 
But on the very first of tlies(^ liv(5 da,\'s the units 
of theses centm armi<s were Jiioving about 
amongst th(‘ms(‘lves, and on the third day a 
piecemeal attack b\' parts of these mixed-up 
commands ended in the deleat of a l^rencli 
detachment at Spicheren and a general adva,nco 
over the Saar. Not only was the Crown Frincc^’s 
army unabk* to come up in tinio for the pro- 
jectf'd enxelopment of the area of tho Saar, 
but also the French Army was- save for tho 
detachment alcove mentioned — not in that 
area at all. 
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TJiri instanno jiiRf- rpiotod shows fiirtlior that 
tiinin^,^ is (|uito us iinportunt an irigrodiVnt of 
Riifcfss as is (lin'ction. For not only thci 
contral arniics, hut Hioso on tho flanks as 
woll must ho j)UHho(l on or hold back 
So as in fnnn a. confinuous lino with its 
noi^ihhf)urs, and llio win^ arinii'S hav»; to 
(!hooH(! llui oxaof. nionnait fur swinf^in^^ in, lost 
flu' (aioiny, ins1(‘ad of standing spollhound 
as 11)0 nia^io cirolo fonnc’id ilsolf round lum, 
should roliro in limo. and loav<^ tho onvolopot 
facing inwards on tlm oirouiuh'rouco of an 
ein|)1y oircU* Ilian wlii(*h no more ludicrous 
posilion can ho concoivaid* oilhor in sl-ratogy 
or in t.aclics. And th<‘ro wia’o more dangerous, 
if loss absurd, pnssihilitii's (han this. If tho 
wing Halt w.is to cnvoloj) wont too far Ix^foro 
swinging, tlx^ onoiuy could counlor-altack 
tla’dornainl conli'o, and, if it- swung too soon, 
a inistiiko in t he choita^ of ouv'olop(‘d area would 
oxposo it to ho taken in rov(‘rs(x Qfti lounic 
c.s7 

^riio tliloiiima W)is, in short, this. Nothing 
hut- ji lion’o sinmltanofms onset upon every 
hostile body that prosiaibul itself w'ould ])rovont 
an opponcait from inanmuvring for a countiT- 
stroko, hut this attack all along tho lino 
was itself (kmgerous, if not- hital, to siinul- 

•Unviid iMiUc (if ,M- ( |J( iiliur« licf-H’c Ntwcut. h* |{(ttron, ISTO. 
Jap.'incM* a) Mukden 


taneous action. But all these questions were 
inoro details of greater or loss importance 
according to the circumstances of tho case and 
tho skill and resolution of tho loaders. The 
one groat and controlling principle in this form 
of strategy is its finality. All means tending to 
tho decisive issue are deployed at the outset 
in a formation that gives either tho inaximunn 
victory or tho maximum disaster. For the 
long deployed line once launched is incapable 
of manccuvring in any new direction or meeting 
any new emergency. Once and for all tho die 
has boon cast. Th(>se being some of tho pur- 
poses, advantages, and risks of eiivelo|)inent, 
we may sketch very briefly the mechanism of 
execution, first in. tho strategical and then iii the 
tactical sj)hnre. 

Tho first phase is the sidled ion of the front of 
initial concentration, which is as broad as 
circumstances allow, to ensure of tho overlap 
later, jind also because the broader the front the 
greater* tho number of through railway linos 
availahlo and tho shorter the limo reiiuirod to 
conccntrat(\ 'Phis line of niillieuds is so chosen 
that its fkmks are safe by position from a swoop 
of tho emany’s readiest- troops, and if no mitural 
obstacle is available the railheads are slanted 
bjick oi criiclon mi the exposed think so as to 
increase the time of nuircliing and to ])laco tho 
inner and more foi'wiird ruilhojids on tho flank 



FRENCH MOBILIZATION. 
Drawing up Orders in a Railway Car. 


{Topical. 
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of an onomy desirous of attacking: tlioin.* 
Tlio second phases — which is luiidly disiinjxnisli- 
al)k' from the first — is the protection of flie 
central railheads aj^ainst the imnu‘(liate and 
direct onset of the (‘iiemy's readit'st. fn)n(icr 
forci»s diu’ing the ])eriod of concentration. In 
1870, hni.viti}Ji no ])rot<Mdive forces in adv ance 
of liis centre, Moltke was coinpi^llt'd on the 
first threat of a French offcMtsiv'c to put hack 
tlie liiie of railheads fi’oin the Saar to the, Rliine, 
a ste]^ which, taken in the very middle of the 
delicate phase of concentration, produced a 
most * dangerons situation, f From 1871 on- 
wards then^foro tlie Cermans so far accepted th(^ 
idea of protect, ivo detachments that, a v(a\v 
[)owerful force in a high state of nnidiness was 
maintained on tiie frontier districts at all times. 
'Phe disadvantages attaching to such a. force — 
its liability to attack before the main armies had 
gathered, and the necessity of mobilizing in 
two stages wenuiccoptt'd witliit. These weri'. 
incoiivenien<'es, but hostile intc^rferoiice with 
the strategic; deployment when the lattc'r was 
j)repa.nitory to a simultaneous advance; would 
b(‘ a disaster. 

For, as wo have seen, the flanks of the line; 
were, in the first inslancie, echolomul back, 
while during the advance they must be levcd 
with the centre, and as the moment for their 
swing came nearer tlH\y must la; dcladoiuHl 
forward, ^simultaneous action, ditlicult (‘uough 
to obtain on a level lino, might seem to be 
inoro so when the flanks had to move faster 
than tho centre. Yet if the direction of tin; 
advance had bt'cn well chosen, tho centre, 
full in front of the enemy’s main body, would 
automatically bo slowed down (aiougli for the 

•The protective troops lu front of the cfiitre :ilUule«l t|0 a little 
later do not extend tar enough to the Hanks to afford direct pr«j- 
tec'tion to the whole long line of railheads. 

tThat it had been foreseen and its details fixed Ijcforchand 
made little or no difference. It was nothing less than the plan of 
operationi) Itself that was thrown out of gear by the variant. 


AR'ITLLERY. 

wings to ('(‘lu'lon tluMust‘lves forwai’d. One’ 
dillieulty nciilndized I Ik* otlier. prnvidt'd only 
that tho suprcMHO eomnmnd hud mado lus 
choice correctly. Ibil, ms wi; kii(»w, his decision 
Was foimdt‘d upon a, prcconccis t‘d idi'ji and 
su|)port(nl hy a ci'rtain amount, td cavalry 
information, an<l, tlu'n'fon; lia''li' lo <'rr«)r. 
Ill this echeloning out o^ the Hanks, as in 
all other d<‘ta.ils in tlu; act. of ciiv'clojaia'iit, 
the strai;,dd forward Wi>rkmv of the phvn 
d(‘pcndod \\ liolly upon correct pr' iniscs. Sup- 
pose that one of the wings imd. with sha.rp 
oppo.sition that slow(‘(l it down to the pace; of 
tlui c<'ntr<'.. thc! whoh' s\s(cm would never 
sncc(‘cd in foianing tho forward crescent that 
was tlu^ inuiunlia ( (’ ]>r(^Iuuo of (divcfiopnaait. 
Tt would remain a. lino, ami a thin lino at that. 
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GENERAL BONNAL. 

The eminent French strategist. 
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M. MKSSIMV. 

Freiitii Minister for War at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

011(1 IIm> solid coiiiil (.'r-iilta(.*kiiij^ mass would 
roll it u|). 'I’hc deployed lino cannot r('tnov(‘ 
its mistal<('s. 

Anijtlier tact or, wliieli is strictly sj)eakin.Lj of 
th(^ nioi’al and not of tlio nuiclianicjd <a’dor, is 
tli(' iK'Ci'ssity of rostrictine the initiative of 
snl)ordinat<^ conimand(M\s. t^ve-i’v student, of 
IS 7 (t l;n(»ws that the hist<U‘y of that, war teems 
with e\afnples of reiekless acts of initiative', 
sometiiiK's fi’uitful, sometimes daniz;('rous, hut 
nlwa\s hi^arin^ the' stamp of otlieial ap|)roval. 
'pht' liea,\ y piceisi(Mi of tlie PiMissian mind had 


had to be ('diieated to display “ initiative,” and 
it j^avo o\it its lesson, once learnt in season 
and out of scNison.* By 1014 this freedom 
had been almost wholly witlidrawn. The form 
of envelopment havin'^ been chosen, and its 
attendant dilliculties of timing accepted, the 
least that could be done was to restrict the 
subordinate initiative that had caused most of 
the mi.stiming of 1870. No army did more 
hearty lip-service to the god of initiative than 
the (lerrnan. No army allowed less of it in 
practice. The comnjander with initiative 
as understood and encouraged in Germany 
u'as simply what in Gnnii Brita.’n would be 
called the “ thruster,” the man of energy wdio, 
somehow, nnyhow', carried through the set 
task w'ithin the set limits. The initiative of a 
Kameke or a Schkopp. the initiative wdiich 
witla^ut nderencf? to the higher authorities 
(5 Vo1v(mI now' ])lans (jf gcuioral battle wdienevcr 
confronted with local emergencies, had been 
altog(^t h(‘r suppressed. 

Yet. another ])oint of (h'rman proccnlure may 
be not(‘d before^ w(‘ pass on to the taetical 
outcome of this strat('gy. As has Ix'en I'e- 
mark(‘d, the long d(’!j)Ioyed liia^ is inea])able of 
manoMivn*, na'aniug by maiKeiivrecapacity 
tlu^ pow(‘r of moving in any din’ction and not 
merc'ly forward and baelv. A change of front, 
sa\ from south t o (‘ast , w (.)>ild taU(‘ foi' a. lim^ lOh 
mil(‘s long sw'ingiijg on on»‘ of its Hanks as a 

*li lln•■,!ll 1 h* Mu-’ur-.a'il 111. it till :i(;t.n of I'ur' 'ill It v uhicii .'■o uUrrl.v 
tlisur.ic'il Mil! army 'm ltU4 can l:e atUihntcil ni part ill Icii-t to tbu 
same i»^ycholoj:y as Mic-e ails of initiiitivc of 1S7() :i mcntiility 
ulnch is not <*ap!il»l<! of ni/nwrcs*, but c.'ii on'y take in its lesson 
if it is pill in its (Tndclv ab-olutc terms iind reproduces it, e\aeMy 
as Ic.irnt. 
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A VIEW OF THE UATTEEEIEEl) NEAR SEZANNE. \,L.N 


lixoil pivot no loss tluni ton days of ordinary 
inarohini; (tho ontor-llanU 1rt)o])s lia.\ing to 
niovo alon^ an art* of 150 inilos). (.\Tlain (Jta*- 
niaii writers, thorcforo, lloinhardi anaaii^st 
th(‘in, liatl ]a'0])osc5d to iiso llu3 prin(*i[)lo of 
ocht‘loning in cast's of cliangt^ t)f frtaii with tlic 
pivot at the (*t‘n1rc. Tin's ol)\'ionsly shortens 
tho tinit^ t)f whet'ling tlirougli a, right. -anglt*, 
tlio artJ Ix'ing now 75 miles, etpii valent to tivt^ 
tlays.* Ihit while one litdf t)f tht* lint* swung 
forward the other wtiultl ha\'e to swing hack, 
and it was perhaps tlonhtful how far tlie moral 
of mod(*rn nat ional armies wt)ultl bt5 ai'feeted hy 
a j*elrogra.tlt5 movt'inent that, neither was eom- 
pelletl hy the enemy nor hatl any obvious atl- 
vantiige. And naturally the atlvanitiges of 
the great/ arm’s lengt h swing as well as its dis- 
titlvantages wert? halvt;d by this prott'(.lure. 
Without, entering into any dis(aission of this 
highly te(*hniea.l point, we simply note* it. as 
one of the methods at tlie (h*rman strategists’ 
disposal. Th(^ type, or rather tlie ti-ndeney 
of the Cermaiis’ tactics wa.s in complete accord 
with their tendencies in strat<*gy. It would b<* 
more accurate to say that tlu* strategy Iroin 
the dotrainment on the line of raillieads to the 
inward swing of the flank a.rjuies was simply 
tlu^ first chapter of the same book, l^ven in 
1(S70 this was true to some extiait. Hut then 
the numbers availabhi wito coni[)arat iv<'ly 
small and the density of the battle-grouping 
comparatively great, so that the armies con- 
verged more sharply than was tho cas<5 in tho 
war witli whicli we are concerned. In 1014 
tlie thin battle-front of the dejiloyed millions 
was almost as long as the line of railheads 
itself, and the lines of advance of the various 
armies were almost paralltd. More than ever, 
in these conditions, the strategy and the tactics 

•There were al.sci certain technical advantages attaching tfj this 
rnxjcetiure in the matter of preventing the wagon trains of one corps 
from impeding the fighting tixx)ps of another. 


un* simply purl i.Mud pai l ii. ri'spt'cl ivi‘ly of t ho 
saiiu* Work. Dili our s|>ace |)ei*mit it would 
lx* intc'resting to discuss the h('\ei jd nu'lhods by 
which t he bat 1 1(' and tlu* a.jiproaeh wen^ made 
to doNetail into one a.not her — for in this 
branch and in this l)rainch alone* of tho 
art of war tlu* ({I'rmans appeai’t'd to be theoreli- 
cally ahead of tlu'ir opponents. ]»u|. it must; 
sulliei*, as a. prelude to our bri(*f study of the 
(Jermaii battle, to mention that/ the gi*eati*st 
possible Ji-tli'iit ion had binn paid to tlu*. smooth 
and (|ui<*k dc'ploynu'nt. of long marching 
columns. In franco and (treat. Britain tho 
word dcploymi'iil. is used in two senses — 
in its trill* meaning for the forming comba.t ant 
liiK*s on till' biittlelield and moi*e loosely for tlu3 
arraying of masses in a, general lino lieioro 
ai't ion. (Jernians,on the otlur hand, dis- 

tinguished earefully bet ween AnjoHirsck (mareh 


•Not. strn'Mv t.ni", forllic cclifloii itiovi niEni.s (»f iiriiiiis, howi wr, 
had a'M) h'cti practi rd inoic olltn and wi re \alind iiioii- highly 
hv the (icniiaiei Ilian hv otliiT- 
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A FRKNtill INFANTRYMAN SHOWING 
M()DF,RN KOUIRMENT. 

[TopicM. 


up to tlio fii'ld) mid Dcplotficrcn (dt*ploy- 
Dll ihn licld), mid tiu' iiili'rinodiato stage, 
too, had a. (h'signatiuu of its own, //a// aaj/ 
(unfolding), which was the jiroccss liy which 
the thirty-inilo deep marching eolunms of th(‘ 
army corps on tlie main roads broke* np into 
sinaJIt'i' e’olniims moving on all available by 


roads and (;ven across country preparatory to 
the doployineiit projjer. The high training of 
corps and divisional staffs in the management 
of the Knlfaltung made itself felt in the early 
stages of the war, in which time after time 
we find the Allies taken aback by the rapidity 
with which the enemy developed his huge massi's 
from their columns of route. 

By this well-inanag('d transition the Ccrmaiis 
were brought out of the domain of strategy into 
that of tactics. In that field their constancy 
of strategy was expected to reap its reward. 
The t h(5ory of t he enveloping battle is t hat under 
mod(*rn conditions the number of men suscep- 
tibki of useful emidoyment on a given frontage 
is small, and that no good ymrposo is served by 
])iling up reserves behind the fighting line, 
since only one rifle per yard of front can hi* 
(*ff(‘ctive. Chanting, though not admitting, 
this ]3roposition, tlii'ii it follows that every 
iiierepu'iit of force beyond that refpiired to 
<‘stablish and to maintain a firing line of one 
rifle to the yard (with its immediate aids of 
artilli'i’y) can only be employi'd towards tlu* 
flanks. Only snp(*riority of fire can justify 
assault and ensurii victory, and superiorit-y of 
fire is gained by a. superior uumbiT of rifles* 
in action. Xow, yard for yard, tla* maximum 
number of thc'Si* rifk's is the sanu^ on both 
sides. Superiority therc'fore can only lx* ob- 
tained by contriving the convergence of fire 

•This prt*po.,iti()U, nijain. Is not. oiu* thuL wimM be accopltsi 
without, nuuiy re-orv!itioiis in Orent 
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from a wider arc than that held by the defence. 
Extension towards tlio flanks and ineur\’in{4 of 
the line thus cx( ended art' thertdore the main 
characteristics of the th'rman hat tie, and the 
logical extreme to which they tt‘ndt:d ^\ore of 
course eonjplete envt'lopment of a smaller de- 
fendinjjj circle by a largtT attacking circle. Such 
a result , oven if only partially obtiiined, gave, so 
the (Germans held, the greatest (•haiices of 
victory, and as we laive seen, the victory of 
onvtdopment is definitive, a “ crowning mercy,'’ 
as Cromwell would liave said.* Tt wa.s ad- 
mitted, at the saane timtj, that t he issue might In; 
definitivt' defeat, but as, tactically, envelop- 
ment and convergence of tire wtait hand in 
ha.nd, victory w^as much more likely than defeat . 

The attein[)t to realize superiority of fire is 
made not only by deploying on the ouUa- arc, 
but by all available means, whether on the front 
or the incurving flanks. Most of the character- 
istics to which wo have already a.llu(U*d in tlio 
province of strategy ajipear also in that of 
tactics — methodical advance during the ent- 
faltimg, methodical and complete ju’cparation 
during the initial stagt.*, and then the fierce 
simultani‘Ous onset in maximum force and at 
maximum speed upon a sp(*llbound adversary. 
\Vc have watcluKl the component masses of the 
army advancing first in deep (rolumns along the 
main roads, then in shallower columns on all 
available tracks, the wings first echeloned back, 
then coming up into line, and then drawing out 
forward for the decisive blow. The columns 
arc preceded by very small advanced guards 

•Worcester ha.s been cnlle'l by the eminent German critic Fritz 
Iloenijr the " archetype of Sedan." 


which a.re pui’ely for loea-l di'ftnsive purposes 
anti as soon as tlu' (Miemy is mt't with s|)rejul 
out as a serecMi for the deployment, carefully 
a.voiding serious encomitei’s. Ihider cover of 
this — the advi'i’sury of eotirse bi'itig prt'sumt'd 
f o latve bt'tai da/.('d by t h(‘ t rtatieiidous sweep and 
power of tht'. approach marches — the masses of 
artillery trot forward and spread out- in tlu'ir 
positions, r<‘st‘r\’ing tht‘ir un* until the 
hight'sf- aAil-horit-y on the ground spea.ks 
tlu' word. It is with tlu'se aitillery mass(‘s 
rttther than with tla^ small a-ilva.nced guards 
that it is sought tt> foi*i*sta.ll the enemy in 
possession of ground, and it is under cover t)f the 
same organs that the infantry establislu's itself 
on the outskirts of t he batt li'field. 

Jlero a[)pears the factor of timing — nothing 
is launched until everything is ready. Wlajllur 

Corps in Column of Route. 
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ZOUAVES WORKING MITRAILLEUSE. 
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llir (JcrinjiMM would not l<»st'. in tliin phas(‘ a "ood 
deal of 1 luwnoiiaaiUini tluii tlmy had gaincKl in 
till' rapid and ])oworful Htratogical advanco was 
ipiostionahlo. Hut, for good or evil, matters 
wore so ordained, for t lii't need of sinuiltaneons 
general aetioii overrode all local eon- 
siderat ioiiH. MMie ( lernians would sooner with- 
draw Iheir advance guards altogether than 
reinforce Ihein. 

Intimately connected with thesis sj)eeial 
features of the, Gorman doctrine, and indeed 
more important, than any of them, is tlu> absence 
of reserves. As wo have seen, the tJermans 
held that over and above a certain small numbiT 
of men to the yaril and the a,p])ropriate gnu 
power in support of them, no forct* could makt* 
its action felt in the front-to-frout, engagement. 
Tlu'y must, therefori', be employed on the 
llanUs, and it is better to place them there in the 
first instance, by converging marclu*s from a 
prt‘vious still wider front, than to march them 
out from behind the centre after contact has 
been made there. Hence it follows that the 
only functions of a reserve in the centre were 
that of a reservoir to keep the tiring line up to 
strength aiul that of acting as small change to 
deal with local tanergencies as they occiuircd.* 
'Phe whoU' of the artillery liktavise are given over 
to the divisional ct)mmanders, the corp.s coin- 
mauiler retaining nothing but some technical 
troops in his own hands. Thi.s theory was 
acted upon in all its risky simplicity unt il about 
11)12, when the extreme danger of dcj>loying 

•In ono after ainther such liny 1 ‘eserves as 1/10 

ami 1/12 of the UUal arc (oumt. 


all available means in front of a mere false 
position or advanced guard of the enemy was 
so far recognized that reserves of fire — ^not 
l>o it observed, of men — were constituted in the 
shaiio of machine-gun batteries (companies) 
and heavy artillery units at the disposal of the 
higher commanders. But this was the only 
precaution taken ; in general the old doctrine 
remained unchanged. While the unit might 
be, and was. disposed in sucoessivo lines, no 
two self-contained units with different functions 
were disposed ono behind the other.* Every 
man behind a given part of the front was 
simply a second or third or fourth instalment 
of the effort already begun on that part of it. 
Behind the front, then, was no manoanvrlmj 
body whatever. 

Fast, smooth deployment, precaution against 
premature or partial engagement, and absence 
of reserves, then, are the elements of the German 
battle. Suppose now that it proceeds as 
arranged, undisturbed by countcr-atl ack. The 
fully-arrayed Germans need not hurry. The 
enemy is bound to accept the fight — ho cannot, 
so they said, break away and manojuvre, once 
ho has been subjected to the sudden intense 
lire simultaneously opened by all the concealed 
batteries of the attack. The firing line of the 
frontal attack can form itself methodically, 
at a range well beyond that at which decisive 
losses can be inflicted on it, and wait for thi' 

•Siwo ill HO fiir UK the pfocchh of devulupiiig tho frontiige miRlit 
nomeiitarily phice a marchiiuf wiui? unit in ri'.nr of a fljjlitinsc frontal 
init. 
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A FRENCH GUN TRAVELLING OVER ROUGH GROUND. [Topical. 


oavolopiiig or deoinive attack to como into 
lijio witli it. In this waiting phase, wliich ino.y 
be — and in the event w as — prolonged ov(^r days, 
a great strain is put upon the disciidine and 
(‘iidurance of the rank and file, subject od night 
and day at irregular intervals to gusts of shell 
tire iuid all the time to the h^ar of the next gust. 
Hut su])])osing that this test — for wliich 
tlie iron “ Old Prussian ” disciplim? 
has prepared them — is passed successfully, 
then the whole line, centre and wings together, 
(h’ployed at 1,000 yards or so from the enemy 
in its “ principal fire position ” opens th(^ 
decisive attack, fighting its way in by sheer 
battering volume of from gun and rifle. 
As the fresh wing will necessarily progress faster 
than the tired centre the line automatically 
becomes a crescent, and the envelopment 
and convergence of fire, already half effected 
thereby, will become more and more pronounced 
until it is complete and triumphant. The final 


assault is merely the act of “ cashing the choquo 
drawn by fire-pewiT.’* 

This i^^ the full envelopment by both Hanks 
in which there is no pursuit, as there is no enemy 
free to run away. But it is possible and likely 
that only one flank of the adversary will bo 
successfully enveloped. But the cotirse of 
events is practically the same. A pursuit will 
be necessary, and in its reckl(\ss vigour every 
man and horse must bo used up in the pursuit', 
but once the enemy begins to break up, undcT 
the stress of partial envelopment iind consequent 
jjursuit, the decisive and complete (uiV(ilopment 
is only a matter of days. Such, then, wc^re the 
German coiice[)tions of modern v\^ar tind the 
tendencii's to bo foreseen in putting tlaun into 
practice — the long line held completely iindt^r 
control u|) to the proper moment and then 
launched with all possible speed and violence, 
without partial engagements, feints, or adroit 
individual strokes of any kind. 
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THE FRENCH THEORY OF WAR 


Historical Evolution ok French Strategy since 1870 — Inklceni’e ok Napoleon; His Four 
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T he ponopptioiis of iiiodc'rn mut- 
fiiro lu'Id in P'ranco \v(to \<‘rv 
dilTcront from tln‘ (Jormaii ou<‘S» 
though tho forms in which tlicsc 
wcri.-* uxprcssi'd in praclRR' possessed certa n 
outward siiuilaritio';, which (h'ludcd some 
people into ima.giiiiiig tliat tlicre was much in 
common with, and little dirfcnaice in, the 
rival doctrines. It was not so. For though tlui 
French and tho German infantries formed th<'ir 
outposts, assault(H.l with the bayonet, drilled 
and carried out many other operations in practi- 
cally the same way, yet as to th(^ ideas and ob- 
jects w'liich these forms were meant to realize 
they differed fundamentally. 

After tlie defeats of 1 870 Fraiu^e w'us for yt'ars 
tho very humble pupil of Molt ke, and, mor('ov(T, 
foreseeing that her inohilizat ion was bound to 
take longer than that of Germany, she had 
resigned herself to nu'ct the naked simjik' offen- 
.sivo of her neighbour with a naked simple 
defensive. Tho expression of this negative 
doctrine was tho lines of fortn'sses and harrier 
for ts Li 1 le - V ale n c i en nc*s - Maubei i ge, V erdiui- 
Toid, and Kpinal-Belfort-Besaii(;'on with th<*ir 
Ironees or gai)s that wore intended to ” eaiuiiize 
tho flood of invasion.” This conception hard- 
ened diuTiig th(; troubled years in which France 
was settling dowTi to the now system of republi- 
can govornnu‘nt and personal military service. 
But from about 1888 a new current of ideas 
set in. For one thing, the advent of smokeless 
powder seemed to ehallengo the data of 1870, 


and for another, a ju culiarly brilliant group ot 
military thinkers, men who liad be.en ardent 
young soldiers in th(' disasters of l\innva terribh 
and had eonu^ to nuituritv in the study of their 
disast(‘rs, cpuk' at the psychological nRynent 
to positions of influence. Tlu'se men set to 
work to disoovi'r the key of Prussia’s suceosses, 
and found it in tho fact that Moltki^ had gone 
bmdv to Napoh'on. So back they too went (o 
th(' Emperor. Th(5 archives w'l'ro ransacked. 
Volume after volume of original do(;uments, 
edited and juinotated, wito ])ublished by the 
new' military history si'ction of tlu' General 
Staff, and a new doctrine Ix'gari to tako sha.pe. 
It was in tlio K[)irit of this doc^t riuf, ten»pered 
by a more rc'cinit iiitelleetual revolt agahist the 
more extreme advocates who had sought to 
apply it in s(‘ason and out of s(‘asuu, that the 
French took llu^ li(‘ld in Bil l. 

This doctrine., sound in its(‘lf, found a tavour- 
able viilicu for its propjigation. 'The conditions 
imposing a momentary defensive upoii Frances 
still existiKl ill 18!)()-lfl00, but t lui army and the 
people, li*ss and l(\ss influemM‘d by memories of 
defeat as the years went, on, were ehaling at the 
Germans’ assum[)liou of a monopoly of offensivt^ 
spirit. And, more important for oiuMi than 
moral conditions, tlx* iuat(*rial advanc'cs in 
armament due to smokeless powder wero a])Out 
lo j)la{M? the Froneh Army in [)oss(*ssion of the 
very weapon which wtis iiisxled to give effect to 
Iho doctrine. 

Tho bases of the doetrino wore four aphorisms 
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of Napoloori in wliicli his sysiorn of war was 
coiKMMit rati'd : (1) ^^ Oin* can in;vcr 1x5 too strong 
at tho (lcrisiv«‘ pniiit”; (2) Kngago ovory- 
whcrc, and then sc(; ” ; (*}) “ Ho vulnorahlo 

fK)w}icr(! ” ; (t) ManoMivTo only al)oiit a fixf*<l 
point.” 'I’hc first of lhes<^ is in direct conflict 
with tin* (icrniM.n principles of lateral (j.xpansion 
arid e(|ual densily at all points at the? jtuanent 
of crisis. As we have seen, tlie ('Jerrnan view 
was that, men o\'er a,nd above tlie iiumlxT ro- 
(jiiin'd for ina,int aining one firing lin(i could not 
usefully Ijc put into action in one area. Tlai 


Krench, on tlie contrary, souglit to rejiroduce, 
with all necessary inodifi(*at ions, th(‘ Na.pol(‘onic 
blow of concentrated thousands upon a si'lected 
point, and in tlait view they were followed. 



FRENCH SOLDIER WITH NEW 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT. 

[Topical. 


after an interval of years and controversy, by 
the British (General Staff, whoso dofiriition of 
tho a.ssanlt as tho ” culmination of gradually 
increa.sing pr(?ssuro ” on a selected portion of the 
enemy’s lino may be taken as one of the best 
oxpres.sions of the prineijjle. This phrase 
is a dofinito assertion that greater pressure 
(subjectively) should be exercised at some 
points than at others, and that the greatest 
pressure of all should be applied at a chosen 
])oint. Tlie principle may be represented 
diagrammatically thus, (‘ach line representing 


fighting troops at th(' standard minimum 
d(‘nsity and the point chosen for attack being 
oj)[)ositc tho left centre. 

The corollary of this principle was the notion 
of the ” general r(\s('rve ” as a separate body ; 
in Krench practice this body was over one-third, 
and in British “ at least half ” (in some cases) 
of the total availalilo force. Now% opponents of 
tho ‘‘ iRwv French ” theory could argue plausibly 
enough that nothing like tliis proportion of 
force could bo reserved while tho rest was called 
upon for days together to sustain tho whole 
fury of the German onset. They could point to 
frequent instances in Napoleon’s own campaigns 
and elsewhen^ in which the decisiv^o attack at 
the selocti'd point was delivered by a compara- 
tively small portion of the forct^s on the ground, 
the rest liaving been used up in holding and 
wearing down tho enemy. And when, as 
sometimes happened on manceuvres, the Napo- 
leonic forms us well as tho Napoleonic idea were 
used, they could carry all level-headed soldic^rs 
with them in denouncing as absurd a theory 
which asserted that ma.sses of men shoukhT to 
shoulder and line upon line could live for five 
minutes under the fire of modern w^eapons. 
M’hey could assort, moreover, that superiority 
of lire w as essential to success, and ask in what 
way the rear liiu's (other than those used 
as re.servoirs to replact? casualties) could con- 
tribute to tho obtaining of this superiority. 
But what these critics failed to see 
was the fact that it was not their o\v\\ 
type of battle at all that was intended to 
be produced. Subject to the adoption of 
suitable formations — which, as we have just 
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FRENCH ARTILLERY. 
A 75 mm. Gun en route. 
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observed, were not always seen on iiuuicenvres — 
nono of tho criticisms summarized in the above 
lines will bear close examination. The remedy 
for absorption of force in the wearing-down 
engagement lay in the grea,t principle of 
“ economy of force.” Tf the effective density 
with modern arms was one rifle to tlie yard 
{'plvs reservoirs) the front of an army lighting 
on the French principle was just as capable of 
resistance as that of an opponent fighting on 
the German, and every man economized in tl.e 
non-dccisivo areas was a man mort? for the 
general reserve, or the “ mass of manmnvre,” as 
the Freneh more correctly teriiK'd it. Further, 
field fortification was an aid to economy of 
force that Napoleon had never enjoyed.* 

Kongh field defences had enabled Lee at 
Kielimond (1802) and Chanccllorsvillo (1803) 
to deliver crushing blows with his mass of 
mameuvre while the rest of the lino was h(*ld 
by an absolutely trifling force, and this lesson 
at least wa.s learned by b]urof)e fTorri a war which 
it had been fashionable to call a conflict of 
armed mobs. In short, the very factors which 
were supposed to authorize and com])el the 
Germans to expand laterally equally allowed 
French and British generals to form a sub- 
stantial “ mass of maiiccuvre ” in rear of tho 
front — or elsewhere^ for the Napoleonic attack 
might bo delivered cither on tho centre or the 
flanks, and indeed under modern conditions 
(size of armies and length of fronts) the latter 
was the more likely alternative. 

But there was this vital difference between tho 
envelopment as conceived in Germany and tho 
flank attack as conceived in France. Tho 

•Owinst to the time and labour required In his day for the con- 
struction of works that had to present a material barrier to iissault 
ami not pimply a certain amount of cover for riflemen as Is the case 
nowadays. 


former wa.*^, as we know, based upon a })ro- 
conceiv(‘d idea and a prcarrang('d programme 
while the laif c r was irntiated not in the phase 
of strut (‘gic conciMitration, but subsequent to 
contact. For tho Germans tho ” zono of 
maiireuvi ‘0 ” was the open country in front 
of their advaneed guards; for the Freneh 
that term implied the zone behind them, in 
which the “mass of manmuvro ” could move 
freely. It is in this, and its consoc|uences 
upon tho battk field, that we seiMii to find tho 
iuiswer to those opponents of th(5 French 
doctrine, who asscTted that, superiority of lire* 
being essential, no man was bc'ing usefully (un- 
ployed while he did not contribute to that result. 
Napoleon hit»is(*lf said that fire is exerything. 
But superiority of fire in his siaiso was a local 
and tcm])orary, but overwhelminc, aeeoin- 
paiiiment, and not a preparation, of tho decisive 
atta(^k. This being so, the decisive^ at lack was, 
a.s the British regulations a.bov(‘. quoted say, 
a culmination. How, thc^n, was to bo obtained 
the increment of fire power that would make 
this general reserve', engaged a.ft('r contact, 
effective, given tho fact that along the wholo 
front OIK! rifle {u'r yard and a proportion of 
guns were already in action ? 

Tho answer is in tho material advances 
above alluded to — viz., tho coming of the time 
shrapnel. In Napoleon’s day, with short- 
range muskets, the jirdude of the smashing 
“ decisive attack ” was the laun ' hing of a mass 
of field batteries which galloped up to a rang(^ 
at which, imrnuno from bullets, th(*y could 
deliver their terrible ” case ” and “ grape' 
shot. Often a portion of the enemy’s lino was 
so thoroughly destroyed that tho assaulting 
infantry marched into it with their arms at the 
slope. But tho coming of the infantry rifle 
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lorlijuU^ tli(‘ j.Mins to diivtMip to ciisc 
niML'i'.s, and tlio pari of aitillrry in thoallack 
was for Ji lon;^ tiiia^ insi^niticant-. lOvcai 
in lS7(t, «'l'Frc( i\'(5 as was tin; JVnssiaii 
licid art ill<‘ry, its ro/r was sini])ly tli(‘ yar- 
panUioH of t ho attack ]jy methodical 
hornhardiiH'iit with common sla‘11.* To corcr 
tlin assault, as distinct from ])reparin‘^ it, 
artillery had to reprodnee* tlu' etTcct of cas(‘-shot 
wilh some Jon^^ ran^e projectile. Tin's pro- 
ject ile, of lirilash origin, was the shi\af>n<‘l 
with t-iiiK* fuse. k\)r t(‘chnical rc'asons whitth 
cannot hero Is' diseuss(*d no satisfactory 
timi' tns(‘ coidd he dc'sij^iied for nso in mod(‘rii 
rilled ^mns for many years after tho introdm^tioii 
of the latt(‘r. Nor was tlie lapidity of lin^ that 
was needed to cover tho Napoleonic attack 
feasible at. th<* ih'w lonuj ranges until tho «,mn 
itself (or ratJier its earria^^o) had Ison revohi- 
tioni/t'd. 'i’liis was aclnVvfxl hy French de- 
sijLjners in IS!)7, and w ith the appearanta' of tho 
iamons “ canon (hi 7ri ” Napoh*t>n’s tacti<’S 
came to llaar own ai^ain. 

'riu‘ inenaiH'iit of tire-j)o\ver ])ein‘,' thus ob- 
tained, the Fr('nch doetriiu* foi'innlati'd for 
tactics by (deiaaal Lani^Iois. oven before the 
int rodiK't ion ot tli(' “ 7r),” was j)lac(Hl on secure? 
tjronnd. Hut tlioiaj^h the N’apt)l('onic principle 
be admit t('d, it still rtanains to be» sec'ii bother 
tilt' propia* ])oint lor its application can be dis- 
cernt'd, and, if so, on what grounds. 

1 his briniifs ns to the second point of doctrine, 
enyaij^e* evt'ry wlu*re, and iht'u see,” a j)oint 
nj>on which tlca'c' was almost as mueli e'ontro- 



ve-rsy as over tlie first witli wJiich, of coimse, 
it is inU'yrallx' conni'ctt'd. '^I’lie the'ory was that, 
information liavinjj: beeai obtainc'd from tho 
cavalry and c^tla'r source's suhicient to defino 
tli(*. ('iiemy’s limits— more was not e\|)e(jtod — 
the? t‘rf>e>])s told off to tlie “ en.j:!;a.<^'em(;nt ” (as 
t he Frencli ” .Fi(‘ld ScTvico J icgulations ” of 
11)13 called it) would advance and engage? liim 
whe*r<‘ver fonnel. A ge'ueral line? of cenitact 
woulel thus be? fonne'd, upon whiedi the French 
a<l\ ane(‘d guards w eiulel se‘e‘k to ])r(;ss sulTiciently 
hard to (‘eimpe'l the' cne'iny to eh'Ve'Ie)p his fe)re?e.?a. 
'Phis “ engage'nu'nt ” might bike? days, jie'rliaps 
a we'ck or nore', and it we)uld imj)e)se? ein citize'n- 
soleliers of a sensitive race a, nmst seivero te'st 
of endurance and seilielity. JMany critie*s inek'od 
asse-rted tliat tho Napole‘onio battle would break 
de)wn on this we^akness alone if on lU) other. 
Hut it is fair to point out tliat (?ven in the? (jlermaii 
war-tlieory much tho same strain would be? im- 
pose*d on tlio mem concerned. The only diffe'r- 
ene'o wliich told against tho French lay in tho 
fiU't that to ceirry out the mission of “ engage ?- 
meait ” the troops would have to make ceaseless 
l<»e*jd attae'ks in oreler tei we'ar down tho enf?my 
and comyiel him to fe'od his firing line, whe?rems 
in the case of tho German doctrine tho infantry 
at le^ast was (in the? int(?re'sts of timing) kej3t 
out e)f action until the geme-ral advance? soimded. 
Idiis was ovide'iitly not a small disadvantage 
against the French. Hut it must bo assumed 
that tho French gi'iierals know their country- 
mem, and it is the fact that though tho doctrine 
liad in recent years been subji'ctexl to a good 
deal of criticism, this particular part of it was 
made an article of faith by the 1913 edition of 
tho “ Service en Campagne,’* above quoted. 
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Granted the necessary solidity, then the 
course of the battle would go on from engage- 
ment to serious frontal fighting with attaelv and 
counter-attack, and thus the fijjjhting itself 
ivoiild, by cutting out, one aftt'r the other, 
the alternative hy])othcsos that liad beiai 
formed as to the enemy’s grouping, afford 
enough evidence for the timely ])lacing of the 
“ mass of manouivre.” At the proper moment 
the battle would in the environs of the seh'cted 
area grow in intensity by fresh feeding ot the 
firing line, until in the sideeti'd area its»'lf 
it would eulminato in a. fierce attack by every 
available man and gun c^f the resta-v(', the 
men advancing as fast as possible, halting to 
fire as little as they could help, and covered by 
an appalling rain of time shrai)ncl from every 
gim that could be brought to b('a.r. 'filiis is 
the pheose ters(;ly describetl by >Na])oU‘on as 
the evcnutierd. 

But, as Xa])oleon remarkc'd, all this rerpiircs 
?yn jfp'ii (Vnrt e(. quelqiics G(M‘mans 

excc'pted, there wen^ few soldic'i’:; who di'nied 
the decisive effeitt of this a-ttaek, if it got home, 
for W’hen you br»'aU the enemy’s eiaitre you 
turn two flanks and roll tlu'm u[) outwar<ls. 
Controversy, howcni'i*, never r(‘M.eh.ed linahty, 
even in France, as to (he jh'u (Vart, As wo 
have seen, the German doctrine was wholly 
destinito of arts, a.nd tlu' (question was. Was it 
practical.)le, with modern armic's, to finesse 
with men’s livi's ? Was the nKtndoi thocitizj'ii- 
soldier such that he would calmly give, his iifo 
in a light whicli he knew to bo a non-deeisive 
part of tho cnscmhla ? Moreovt'r, allowing for 
tho characteristic “emptiness of the battle- 
field” duo to th(^ use of smokeless powdiT, and 
for tho consequent diflieultv <if distinguishing 


bet ween false positions and real, advanced lines 
and main, was it certain that any tentative, 
non-decisivo (Migagemont of forces would either 
rov'cNil or pin the opponent ? To these ipn's- 
tioiis the answers wore, if not exactly negative', 
o.t least doubtful. .Accordingly it was laid 
down that eveay attae'k was locally a 
“decisive ” attack, that no troops should bo 
]Mit into action for any other purpose than to 
close with the ('nemy, and that tho great 
NapoU'oiiic epc)fptnrnt must he', as tho Ih’itish 
regulations above-meutioiied say, tlu) culmina- 
tion of gradually increasing pri'ssure. But in 
that case!, hearing in mind that the prc'limiiiary 
fighting would take daNS and the^ placing of 
(he “ mass of mameuvre ” yet me)ri' days, 
would national sJiort-serviee troo|)s be' e*apablo 
of fighting time' after time' on ground wlu*ro 
they had failesl e'lie'c, Iwiee’, and thrice! ? 
Althe)ngli in fact the Fresicli re'gnlations ejf B)13 
acceptesl the engageMue'ut ” fe)r gexul or evil, 
still the'.se' risks were ovideail. enough te) make) 
it desirable' te) eaisuri' in e\ eay otlu'r way possible 
the free.‘de)m of aeiif'u e>f (hr) eommanele*r wlie) 
dispe)ses e)f the' mass e)f manmuvre. This wji.s 
sought in two wa\>’, detine'el l.)y thee twe> re'main- 
ing Napoleonic a[)he)risms that' we' have' e^uote'd 
-'-“bo viilni*ral)le' lU'wlieax' ” jinel ” maneeiivro 
only al)out a li.xe'el point.” Fre'e'eloni of action 
the' Germans e'X{)e‘ct(‘el to obtain by stunning e)r 
dazing their opponeait. Not so t-he' I'i’cneii, 
whe) he'Id that, e'lily pe)sit ive' fre'e'ele'm se'eaire'd l)y 
ine.-a.ns within his e)wn e*e)iitre)l was of a.n\' use 
tej tho commanelea*. Ihit. l)e*fe)i-e' stating tlu*se' 
me*ans in ge^ieriil te'rms* lei. us unelea-stand 

*'rhe exp.inifi theory .-iDiI the executi'e detriil nmy he> best 
in tiie I'rincirf”^ ilr laflmrre f)f (leniTil lonii, who in IDh 
comiuunied lh« Nancy CorjH. 
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what-i wfi moan by fro('dom of action. It ia 
frocdoiri to carry out an infttnlion without 
hostile intcrfcn'uco. The later tho intention 
is formed tlie more serious the risk of the 
iutc‘rferrnco with it, and tlie larger the de- 
laehm(‘nts that must bo placed as 
advaruMsl pjiiards, flnrik pjiiards, and rearguards 
to prr;vent it, tlio siruillcT, according! will 
ho tlie force available for carrying out 
the int< ntion itself when formed. It was the 
tendency to wait for too many data before 
taking a definitiv(» n‘solutioii that gave riso to 
th(^ criticisms of the doctrimi which arose witliin 
the Fn'iieli Army itself about 1910. Nearly all of 
these allc'ged thsitinthe attempt to be “vulner- 
a})lo nowhere ** French generals were far too 
lavisli intli(‘ use of prot(‘clivo detachments. 
I<'urth(‘r, with th(^ million-armies of the present 
day, action taken cjimiot Ix'come f'lTective until 
a pcTiod of d;i,ys Ims elaps(*d, and if the army, 
alrejidy in contact with the fo(\ is not to Ix' 
(werstrained, it rmist bo tnkc'ii V(*ry early - 
tiracticjilly on tlu^ first, reosonalilo data to 
hand. 

Thf) most dangerous case of infi'ing('d lib(‘rty 
is that whi(;h neeurs wImmi an nrniy is ciiuglit in 
a state of “ iiK'vitabk^ utin'aditu'ss half- 
concentrated, over-dispersed in rest r|uort(‘rs, 
and so on. In tin’s ea.se a,lmost/ any ])roportion 
of deta(‘hmen(s from ma-in body i^ justified - 
witiie.ss the placing of no le.ss than six French 
frontier arm\' corps ])eriuanent ly on a wai* 
footing in pc'acie time in 1019. And even sf), 
the comma, nder is rarely able to wait upon 
ev('nts beh)re comnitting himself to an 

•'I’liis nsiH'ct of tlio question Is doilt with at h jik'Ui in lMaj(»r- 
UiMU-ral Ayliin'r’'! Moric I'rotecHon.’* 


intention,” and that intention «as often as not 
is simply one of self-defence. 

None of this, however, alters the fact that the 
French doctrine, construed reasonably, does — 
and in war did — give the only guarantoo of 
freedom of action that can really lx? depended 
upon. Whc‘ther in certain coses freedom is not 
bought at too high a i)rice is doubtful. But 
in general tho doctrine as formulated by 
(Jeneral Bormal and Gonoral Foch lield its 
own against criticism, and the events of the 
war of 1914 showed that almost any sacrifice 
of men and ground was better than tho forcing 
of tho commander’s htuid. An initial defensive, 
coupled with tho preservation of tho army at 
all (!Osts, w^as imposed upon France by broader 
poiif.ico-l and military circumstances. Un- 
official criticism might question the application 
of tliO principle of .st'If-contained protective 
detachments, but it could not alter the fact of 
tlx'ir nec<'ssity, nor of fhoir value, whou rightly 
employed. For in Franco tho dcfoiisivo was 
regarded as tho auxiliary of the offensive. 
'Fho mission of tho protective detachments was 
not simply t o protect, but to offer a bait. Their 
authors confidently oxpc'cted that by riqirgusird- 
like figliting tli(\y could not only gain lime for 
offcn.sivo dispositi(.)n.s to bo mad(' elst'where, 
but also provoke th(‘ (MU'iny into deploying in 
a wrong direction, draw’ liim across tho front of 
the main body, and genc'nilly ])lay the part of 
will o’ tho wasp. It is qu(‘stionable- — and it 
was questioned by tlie youngiT eritics -whether 
these mameuvres, appHeabk* (aiough to the old 
small n-rniH's, bad not something of the charaeter 
of minor eliieaiK's a))out them when n'garded 
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from Iluj point of viow of tho million-army. 
Hut. on tho othor hand, it is certain that 
smokoless powder and long ra.n^in|;; w(‘a.pons 
have mad(5 I'oargna.rd actions. Smoki*l(‘ss 
p.)wderand long-ranging w»‘a|.)ons havi'cnablod 
a rc'argnard to keoj) at a distan *i? tho pursuing 
enemy in a way whi -h was in former tim'‘s 
imp.)ssil)le. 

The olfensivo counlei j)art of tla^ proleetivo 
delaehmcait {courerhirt) is tho “ strategie ad- 
vanced guard ” anotluu’ focus of controversy. 
Its m!c Is that defined in tho last of tho a])horisms 
which we liavo used as our texts, “ iMaiuouvre 
only about a fixed point.” 

Xe\er ohicially recognized by t)io Freneji 
regulations, tliougli j)a,rtially accepted by 
tho Hritisii and Italian, the strategic advanced 
guard was ue\ ertjieless tho corner-stono of tho 
“ Xew French” doctiine. It was a very largo 
force of all arms -in X'apuleon's campaigns 
an army cori^s, in, our own times a wliole army — 
whicli preceded tlio main body by as many 
days' marches as its own ca])acity for figliting 
uivaided penuittod. It was handled stratc*- 
gically on t)ie same priiu'iples as llio famous 
Frussiaii advanced guards of I87t) wore handled 
tactically, with the exception that in tlio hands 
of a first-class leader like Lannes it never com- 
mitted itself so deeply as to involve the iniiin 
army in its affair without direct orders to that 
effect from tlie Kmperor. In tlie absence of 


such orders, it was nuavly a potential })ro- 
teotivo delachnu*nt, lub'iit if the (‘iu‘my did 
nothing and active' if ho tih'd to advance. 
Hut its j)n)])er ])urpo>o was very different. 
It was with its cavalry* to find, and witli its 
infantry and artillery to engugi', tho (‘luany's 
main l)od> , tJM‘r(‘hy gi\ ing llui hknperor tho 

lixed point ” iij)()n which to ljuild up )us 
ma-uo'us re. It Jia-d, fui ther, hy hard ligjit ing, 
ami if m'cessary hy sacrificing itself, tc JioldtJio 
euciny's attijition and effort for tho time 
needed for tliat iujuioMi\'re witJiout suj>j)ort 
from tho ‘‘ mass of mano‘U\'ro,” excry n'giment 
of which t)ie I‘an])cror jealously reserved. 

Ill tl'e great majority of ca.S(‘S the sacrifico 
was not in vain. "I'jiere art* feu of X'apolcon’s 
victories uliicli arc witliout any trace of tho 
idea, and wIk'U it failed it was because tlio 
movements of tlu? main body, by reason of 
woatJier or unforese<*n emergi'iiciis, were ilo- 
layed beyond tlu* italeulaled time. 

The, action was [leifectly familiar to tjio 
Fnissiaiis, for it had not oscap.sl (Jlauscuvitz’s 
observation,! and ono of the most magiiificint 
examjiles of its woiking had been given by 
Constantin voii Alvensleben, wlien with tho 
:ird Corps on August 1C, I87h, he engaged tho 
wlioK* of Hazaino’s army single-handed in 
order to prevent it from marcliiiig away until 

•Often two or more divisions. 

tTliougli C'lausewitz was far fnnn saspeeting its Import/ince. 
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Prince Frederick (Jharl<‘s should have gathered 
liis scattered army tor a ileeisive blow upon it. 
Hut the idea bed been delib(*rately rejected 
hi ioto by tlie more modern, ( iermaiis, who 
disl)(‘lieved ill the povv^r ef modern armies, 
fighting at lonii r.iicjc, to fix one aiKjtlier, and 
in the |M WIT cf modern ujijjroiessional tniops to 
fight a.( a. sa,cri(lee. (io\v little they expecited 
fro/n the eomhiil of tixatinii” may b(‘ gaiig(‘d 
from the fact, a.lrrjuly a,Ihided to, that tficy 
eii'/Mged tlicir a,i-l illery a,lone in tlic pliasii of 
l»ii,1tle to whiclj it, a|>))lied, keeping their in- 
hmlry ba.ck until the r-c.*i,l g^encral a.ttaek u.is 
ripe, 'rhe only enecti\c fixation tlsiy, hehl 
was the pn'vi«)ns »»\ ci-powering of th(‘ enemy’s 
uill l)y tin* speed a.nd p<»\ver of their straitcgie 
advance. In short, th(‘y cont.ril)»it ('d notliing, 
either by uc.y of objection ()r acc(‘pta.nc<*, to 
the eontro\'ersy wliich eentred on the strat<‘gie 
a.dva.nced giiaid. 'I’ht' whr)le “ order of ideas ” 
wa.s different. 

'rh<‘ applicM-tion of tlie tlu'ory to the fir.st 
pha'-t' ot a h'iMnco-( l(‘rma,n war was admitted 
to be diflicult if not impossibh*, owing to the 
fact that the armies were almost in face of ono 
a.?ioth<*r at th(' outset, w I u'H'as in ])roport ion to 
1 heir Icngi h, and tlu‘r('fori' to the time-redat ions 
of maineuvr(*s ba.sed upon tlie advanced guard, 
lh(' ma,in bodies should have Ikmmi separat(‘d by 


a hundred miles or so for an army of three or four 
corps to have elbow room for action as strate- 
gic advanced guard. It was when the armies 
had fallen apart again after a first clinch that 
this organ would come into play, and if at that 
point the huge masses became divided up into 
smaller bodies, each with its own theatre of war 
and set of tasks, Auerstiidts and Friedlands 
would beeomo possible. 

Intimately connected with the theory of the 
strategic advanced guard {though it dated from 
the [)uri‘Iy d(‘feusive ]KTio(l of Freneli military 
policy) was the idea, whicli laid many ardent 
suyiporters and many fierce o])pononts, of fixing 
the concentration area of the French armies 
well ba(“k from the frontii'r and sonu^wliat 
to a think — -at Dijon, for oxa.m})lo. ^lany of the 
yiartisans of the st-ra.t<'gie. advanei'd guard 
eonsidca'iMl tliat this retirisl concentration, 
coupled witli skilful handling of the (tluMi) 
three frontier corps as a strat(‘gie atlvaneed 
guard and stratc'gic roar guard by turns, would 
infallibly re.siilt in the (.{ennans being drawn so 
far westward from T.orraino as to be cut off by 
the offensiN’o from Dijon. Ihit neitluT dencral 
Honiial himself, nor Lang]()i.s nor Foeh (both of 
whom command(‘(l tlu‘ Nancy Armv Corps) 
seem to have sliared in this opinion, siiu'o, as 
^Foltko remarked a propo.'i of tho Silesiau 
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Diagram showing the “ lozenge ” with the first corps used as strategic 
advance-guard. (See pp. 273-4.) 
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conccntrat ion of 1 866, “ ono docs not, in practice, 
nljandon rich provinces.” If, however, 
the iiuiiii armies of ilie (Joririans were to 
pass through Helgium, a Inroad belt of country 
.would );e open }><;twc*(;u Iho iiiilial eoncontra- 
tion arcMs, aiid in that ])oIt a groat Irench 
advanr-rfl g iiird might well operate, witli a view 
to ])n)voking tlio (lermiius into a [)roruaturo 
KnlJaUntKj in a iiiore or Ic.ss doubtful direction. 

Jn comlfination with th(!So protect ivo or 
])r()V<)cat i\ e deljieliment.s, tlio Ttiain army 


itself was to bo grouped, according to the 
accepted doctrine, in a doop lozonge formation 
similar to that which Napoleon adopted in the 
Jena campaign of 1806. 

Tliis great loztMig\ procc3ded by its strategic 
advanced guard, would advance in the direction 
wh(5ro the onemy was a priori most likoly 
to bo found. Tf tlu3 advanced guard came into 
contact, the head of tho lozongo would reinforce 
it on one flank within 48 hours, the Hanks of it 
would coino up into lino within four or five days, 


^ li di 

D 

D 

Lozenge with Strategic 
advanced guard 



Lozenge changing direction 
on its own ground. 



Lozenge manoeuvring about 
a Fixed point FormecTby the 
strategic advanced guard. 


The “lozenge” formation and its uses. 
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uiul tlu* rv.sxr gronj) would bo still in buiul. If 
tlio aclvaiicod guard iiiissod its t argot, or only 
canio into touch with its o-xtroino Hank, then 
tho role of advanced guard would fall to ono of 
tho flank inasst^s of tho lozt'ugo itself, and the 
original adv^aiics^d giuird would boooino ])art of 
tho mass of mano.*uvr<\ "Plio virtue of the 
lo/ongo formation, in a word, is its ca.])acity 
for ('Imngiug direction — a caj)acity which tho 
long do|)to\(?d lino of tho <aa*iuaus almost 
ontiroly lacked. And tho virtue of the stratcgi(r 
advanceil guard, from whichovea* side of tho 
ljzciig<5 it emergod, was that it provided a 
fixed poird about whicHi this supi^le mass could 
mano’uvre. 

(!)f all criticisms of tho strategic advanced 
guard, none was as serious as that which 
pointed out that its Hanks would bo overlapped 
by superior forces before- the head of the h zonge 
could act. ddii.s danger was admittotl, but 
minimi/.etl by tho allotment to it of almost all 
av'ailablo cavalry, which by tho combination of 
its fan-wiso reconnaissance, its tiro power, aiul 
its shock atdion would prolong the front to 
either flank suflllciently far to compel tho enemy 
to make long turning movc'inents and so to 
waste the (critical hours. 

As compared with its defensive counterpart, 
tho ]m)te«*tive detachment, tho strategij*. 
advanced guard, whoso very mission it was to 
affront superior numbers of the enemy, un- 
doubtedly ran more risks, since it w; s otfeet as 


w<‘ll as e!idnra,ne(5 for a gi\<'n time 1 luit wa,)- 
<*xpeeted of it, and it could not break olf t-h(» 
(‘ngageinent so rea.dily.* On tlio otlur liand, 
the (ro<»ps composing it did ei»joy all the moral 
advantages of the sharp onVnsivc, whereas 
t hose of prot ('(dive det a(.‘hment s wen^ eondiMiuied 
to tho disillusionnu'nts of retreat. 'I'hesi* 
dilfcTonces of prineiple juul inb'nt wo e expl.airifjd, 
so far as the French Army was eon(M*rn(Hl, in 
tho ngnlations of 1 01. '5, which ma,de it cl(‘a,r 
that the (kdaehnu'iit with a separa.t(i t(‘mporary 
mission was a s(‘lf-eont aim'd force wliihj an 
a<lvanc('d gua-rd was integraHy eonnet.-tf'd with 
its main body, sineo it cannot be a.dmitt(Hl 
that a leader would send troops against tho 
emany without his having tho irdi'Ution to 
fight.” 

The aeeempanying diagram shows how a 
strategii; advanced guard extended its flanks 
for protee.tion in this manner (format imis and 
distances lacing of course no more than indica- 
tion of the general tendencies). It illustrates 
also how, instead of being a self-eontainod body 
additional to th(^ lo/.enge, as at ouf? time it wits 
coneeiv»‘d to b(*, it has becomo simply an ad- 
vanced portion of the head of it, specially <lis- 
posed for its special functions and dang<M’s. 

It sliows, moreover, tliat in praetico tliore 
was no real disen'pancy between the advanced 


•(Jonn.in advancotl Kurirds, sw w(; have Keen, wore deliberately 
kept HiiLiIl ill order tliat U'«^y u ot be tetm>t«'d by any eon- 

HeiouKiiejirt (jf Uiulr jjjy|g!0t1nl|i.l li M iit_t inopportune 

iiiiiiuent. 
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guard and lozongo typo of stratogio advance 
and that which Coiom*! d(^ Gmndmaison (the 
intiiUoct\ial leatl('r of the rc-volt against the 
tendency to multiply advancf'd guards and 
protective detachirients) jjroposed, viz., a chain 
of ind<‘pc,ndcnt masses, t'ach disposed internally 
according (o its (.\mi n('(‘ds in eclielon, lozengo 
(jr otluTwise, aiid all together forming a long 
line with res(‘rve.-i mas:s(!d l)ehi?jd at ojie point 
of it. The (trandmaisoii conception wius hotter 
suited to the managem('nt of the huge armies 
of to-day than a crude reproduction, 
on tiv(* tijn(‘s tic* scab*, of Naf)oleon’s 
“ battalion srpiare of 1*00,000 men.” ]3ut 
it shan*<l the characterislie principles and 
ini‘orporat<ul the characteristic forms of the 
Niipoleonic- method, of w'hieh indecef it wa^ 
siinply a sjjecial^case. 'J’lc' outstainling ieatun-s 
of Freiu'.h tactical methods i)f course »*.xpressoil 
tlu^ samo doclrint). In the battle as a wloh*, 
lir(! superiority was not n^garded as the con- 
dition of success as it wais in (lermatiy. On 
the contrary, it b(M;ame the acce])tod idi^a in 
I''rance and in (h’<*at. Britain that the chief us(! 
of tire was to vurcr inovcmont, and that it was 
but a:i au.xiliary to the actual assault. ]leuc(! 
<’aine the characteristic division of the 
attacker’s artillery, not “counter batteric's ” 
whose mission it was to account for the enemy's 
artillery and “infantry batteries” w'hi(;h wen^ 
to support the infantry advance with their full 
lire.-powor at every stage, and, above all, in the 
linal assault, lienee, loo, the development of 
infantry formations* in close ordca* that coukl 
live and move in the zone of hostile artillery 
lire by titling into even the smallest covered 
lines of aiJiu’oaeh and need only extend for 
fii*e a<’tion 4 )f their t>wn at the very limit of cover, 
Ht‘nco also the “ burst of raj)id fire” from rifle 
and from gun in which the British Army ex- 
celled friend and foe alikc^. And hence, llm 
tremendous violence of the action of the “mass 
of mameuvro ” — its surprise effect, its .speed, 

•Irrt*>tular lines of itht<H)ns or half-platoons In fours or flic. 
Ciiaractcrislic also of Hritlsh infantry tactics. 



GENERAL GHEVENET. 
Military Governor of Belfort, 


and its ovorwhchiiing weigiit of “ covering 
fire.” Such a blow’ W’as onI\- possible wdien 
<;nough data had been obtained to ensure it 
against being a blow’ in the air, and the advanced 
guards had to pay for this insuranco. It \vas 
otdy pos.siblo wluei the commander-in-chief was 
insured agiinst anxieties in other directions, 
and the protective detachments l>ad to ensure 
this by resisting to tlio utmost limit of their 
powers and tluur ground. And it was only 
possible when all ranks, whether in the “ wear- 
ing-down ” engagement or in the swift decisive 
attack, w’ere imbued with the desire to (;loso 
with the foe. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE BRITISH THEORY OF WAR. 

ADVANTAOIi: OF rJIAl TH AI. EXTHlllKNCK — LOHD KlTCHKMHt OX THE I IMI’OKTA NCE OF FfEDINO 
SOLDIKHS AND OF (.V)\ Ell— SMALL AhMIES WITH LONO TllAIMNO INDIVIDUAL FfFKMIINI'Y — 
Quality Kattieh than Quantity' India as a Tuaixintj (jKound Tub: VVellincton 'I’uadi i'ION 
- Fhlmean War Indian Mutixv Ja>hd Ivdherts and Ja>rd Wdlsiilev South African War 


W HILF (J('nuiin and, to a lar}.^<“ 
extent, l''ren<‘li slruleuy laid been 
based nuvinly on tradition and 
theory eontrolled by peaeo 
Miano'uvres, the liritisli .strategy was the ont- 
I'orne of practical exjU'rienee in nuinorons and 
various theatri's of war. Tlie eanipnigns, it is 
true, in which the Britisli Army laid been tesb d 
wer(‘ against barliaric and senii-ei\ili/.ed 
coloured ra.oe.s or against the lialf -organized 
nations in arms of the Transvaal Kepublic 
and the Orange 1^'reo State, and only a few 
living Britons {c.g., Sir Kvelyn Wood, Lord 
Kiteliener, and Sir Ian Hamilton) had taken 
•part- in or obs<'rved witJi tlieir own eye.s 
war.s on the (kintinental scale. A large jiro- 
portion of tlu^ British troop.s, howiA'cr, Jiad 
been under the fire of modern weapons, and in 
the South African War very many otlicers had 
learnt what tlieir men could and could not do 
jn face of the terrible instruments of destruction 
created by scictnee during the latter half of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century 
Tims liord Kitchener, addressing the Is 
runjab Kifles in March, 1906, remarked a.s 
follows : — 

You innsl not get into tin* wuy of thiuldng tliat men 
-ran go on lighting inti'nniuably. Men get hungry, 
men get thir.sty, men get lilt'd. In real warfare, 
'Where many hours t»f liard marcliing and fighting 
may jiass before yo.i aeliievc succes.s, you h.-ive to ask 
yoursi'lves at tlie critical moment : C'.'ui 1 1 rust my men, 
with gnawing pains of hui,ig**r in tlieir slomaehs, with 
a depressing s^ns; of having sulT<-‘red casualties, and 
W'itli fatigue in all tlieir limbs; can 1 trust tlierii to 
pifss upon the retr<‘ating era'iny and crush him? 
And therefort* I say to you oHicers — Look after your 
men’s stomachs. 'L’hes? field days of two or three 
hours’ duration do not bring tlie lesson home to you 
with sufTiciont force. Men cannot fight well unless 


tlie\ ai'- fell well, aud men cjinnot light well w'lieii lliey 
are tired. 1 have nu^u* lliaii ome on active scrvici' 
taken (In* ammunition out of my ammimilioii carls 
ami loaded ui) (lie carls willi bully beef. . . , 

<h'nllem<*n, 1 wish to add a. wurd altoiit (he liehaviour 
of your men in (lie lield. Polonel \Vcslei*n, witliout 
a. word or a suggestion from me, spout ani’ously came 
up and said, “ I think (he men ;i,i*e taking cover very 
inti'lligenlly.” Cover, ,is you know, is all-impoHant 
in modern warfare, and soldiers wlio know iiow to 
take advantage of every ])Ossil)Ie cover on tlie baltle- 
lield liave learnt one of their great, est and most valuable 
lessons.* 

Doulitlcss the (Icrman leaders would have, uc- 
tpiiesced ill the above observations, but few of 
them had had the facts driven into tlu'ir souls 
on Iho hatthufield. laird Kileliener’s andimico 
must have felt that they were, in the, presence of 
an artist and not of an art-ina.ster of war. Jake 
the Bussian and Serbian, the British genernls 
hatl made war, and, as Napohuai said, “ It is 
necessary to have made war for a long time to 
be ubh^ to conclave it.” 

The Bussian and Serbian generals had also 
handled men in action, but th(;y liad been 
dealing with a material substantially diflerent 
from that witli which the Britisli othciT worked. 
The Slav soldiers were conscripts ; the British 
were voluntct'rs ; the former had had a short, 
the lattcir a long training. Tlie Jh'ilish ollicers 
alone had at their disiiosition forces similar to 
the small, liiglily-trained, laofe.ssional armies of 
Ihe 17th, 18th, and tlie early 19th centuries. 


•This lusRoii had been flioroiiKhly loanil by thi; RrllLli tnanw. 
“ 'I’he F.nglMi,’’ wrote a Uerman olfieer b) bis i)!irt!iit,s dh SeptemlaT 
17, 101-1, “are marvellously triilnc<l in makiriK use of the urouiid. 
One* never pecs ihcru. and one is eonstiintly under lire." Here is an 
extract from another letter found on a Ih rman oOlei-r : — " With 
the FiiKlish tnanis vve have ifreat dillleulf ies. They have a (jiitsT 
way of causimi Iohhcs to the enemy. 'I'hey make k<kk 1 trenches in 
which Ihey wait jiatiently. They carefully measure the ranife.s 
for their ride lire, and they then open a truly helli-.li lire on the uti- 
saspeetiiig c'avaliy. Thia wa-s the reason that we had such heavy 
lo-.se>-.’* 
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iMAJ()k-(;km:ral sir charlks 

KIORCillSSON, comniatuliti}^ 5th Division. 

|//. ll'jl'tt lijnutt. 

'rile rrsiill Uiis tlijil lirilisli strnt»«jfy jmd 
tiU’tics (li1frrr<l in ituniy rcsix'cts fivwii Con- 
tim’iiiiil. ( 'oiiipaicd uitli otln'r Kui’opnsm 

Ar?iii(‘s, 1 In* Driti.sli «'oi|is lot-mhlcd tlio legions 
wliicli ;;iiiii'dr<l (hr fi't)iitirrs <»t* tin* IJoiium 
iMiipirc duriiiji: tiir two roiilurirs 

tlu‘ ( 'liri.sl inn Imji, with tin’s ini- 
porl.ml di^l incl ion, tlinl. the nnny of 

An'j,ns(ns and 'riaj.in was ircinil t'd moNtly in 
lilt' pro\ ini't'S, wln i't as I la* Inilk <»f tiu* Uriti-h 
Anny was fomposad of fiti/^ons draA\n fiiau tin- 
Uritisli l.sifs, A r>riti>h ucin'ral was nnahli*, 
i.s ( ’onl int'idal generals wt'i-o, iimnodiatfly to 
lap a.n inniionst* rt'sciAt' of moro oi- dist-i- 

jilint'd soldit'fs a.nd he wa.s eonstv jnent ly 
nl>Iip‘d to hn'^l*a.nd liis rt'sonret's. “ I ea,n 
sjx'nd a Inindi’etl thonsaiid men a. \ t'ar," said 
Napolt'on, who oftt n spent more. Xo Jhitish 
p nt'ra.l hefort' ilu' Cn'at War eoiild ha-ve vt-n 
tnrt'd to talk in t liat ta.shion. 'The I'.ritish aims 
had ju'i’toree hoon to intliet a maximum whilt* 
sntleiina a. minimum loss in war, sintl lo rendto’ 
the indi\ idnal soltlit'r tind the t.ietiejd units 
snpt'i’ior to llnt^>e p>‘t>ihiet‘tl under a nnivei>jd 
mililiuy stM'N iee s\sttm. 'I’lie .M’eond of those 
aims was juhnii-a.hiy t xpre^soit in th<‘ hifanlrii 
Train. 'H i; nuinnal is^ut'd hy tin' th'ut'ral Stiil’f:— 

'riw' el.jcrts in \ i,>\v in tk‘\ nloi.iai; a sehli.Mly 
sj'iiit ;ut' tt) lu'lp tin* lo Ihmt fiitimi*'. piiviitioa, 

aiul tlaiim'f I'lii'i'iliilly ; to iniltiu' him with a 


sonsc of honour ; to j;ive him contldenco in his 
suptaiois and roiiiiailfs ; to increase hLs ])0\ver.s of 
initial ivti, <>f self-conlidonco, and of self-restraint ; 
to train him to obey ordt'is, or to act in the ahs«*nct? 
of ordeis for th(' advanta;^e of his rej^imerit nnd(3r all 
conditions ; to pi-oduce siii'h a liif^h de^U'ee of coiiiaj^e 
and di'.re.mrd of self that in the stress of battle he 
will UM* his brains and his weapons coolly and to the 
besl advanta'_ri* ; lo impi-ess upo:i him that, so lon^ as 
he is jdiysically capable of li^htirn;, surrender to the 
enemy is a, <lisL:raceful acl : an<l, linally, to teach him 
how to act. in combinaMon with his cfumades in order 
to d»‘f<*at. the enem> . 

Ijike Alexiuuh'i', I hinnihivl, Marius, vSulla, 
(‘jiesnr in AneionI, a.nd hk(' (Just<i\ais Adolphus, 
'rnrenne, Krederielc tit' (Ireal, Li'e, a.nd StoiK'- 
wall .la.eksoii in Modern tinu's, the on'at ea,p- 
ta.ins of the British nation n'lic'd «)n (juality 
rii.liu‘r lha.n (pia.ntity. They did not lu'lic'N'o 
that ({nd was on th(' sidi' of tlu^ hi^ l)a.tta.lions, 
a.nd it was sienifieant tha.t tlu' eampa.i^n «)f 
N’^a.poleon most admirt'd hy Wk llin^ton was that 
<if ISI 1, when the I'’reneh han[H'r<)r with a, small 
army, hy his maurrai \rin!^ and thron.eh the 
superio!’ merits of his troops, ht'ld at hay for 
ma.ny weeks the enoi'mons hos<s of the Allie.s 
and inlliet(‘d a. erushino deh'at on Bhieher 
Ix'fwoen th(5 M i”ne a.nd the Seine. The 
hnsiness of a l>rilish commander was to ti^ht 
with <‘v<>ry natnra.1 and a.rtifieial ailva-ut a.,^e on 
his side. In olhc'i* words, he triisti'd hy his 
a.rt, a.iul lit' a.rt of his nu'n, to o\’('renme tlm 
hordes of ji, modern .\tlila.. ih’itisli eenera,ls» 



MAJOR-GENERAL SNOW, 
commanding 4th Division. 

[LllioU Lr h'ry. 
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contrary to tnt* fond belief of the Kaiser and his 
ivdvisers, were thoroughly up to date. They 
had studied with particular attention the Russo- 
Japanese and Balkan Wars, and the Kaiser 
was to find that the British Army, though 
“little,’* was very far from being “con- 
temptible.” 

The British practh’O of pitting small armies 
against largo continental armies dated from 
the Hundred Years War. During the struggle 
with Louis XIV., the next occasion on which 
we exerted a decisive influence on the Continent, 
the British contingent and Marlborough were 
perhaps the chief ca\iso of the victory gained 
by the Allies over the French monarch. But 
at the opening of the French Tie volutionary 
Wars our troops, whose j^restige had been 
lowered in the American War of lndej)(*ndence, 
did not at tho outset distinguish themselves. 
Tn his first encounter with the Fnmoh Wellington 
had to help to conduct a retreat before tliom. 
Fortunately tho efforts of Abercrombie, Moore, 
and others to raise the standard of cfliciency 
in our Army wore successful, and fit the batth's 
of Alexjindria and Maida it was clearly 
demonstrated that tho British could hold their 
own ago-inst forces trained by Napoleon liim- 
self or \uider his direction. Fortunately, 
too, in India we had acquired a unique 
t mining ground for our soldiers. Kn- 
eamped among a vast and then hostile 



GENERAL SIR HENRY HILDYARD, 
late Commander-in- Chief in South Africa. 



MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON, Director of Military Training. 

[From a patnliHfi by J. St. Helier Lander, 
population tho British garrison had to struggle 
fier(‘ely for its existence, ai\d in tlie struggle 
characters as daring and r(3sourceful as any 
produced by the French Revolution wito de- 
velo])od. One of them, Wellington, was des- 
tined to destroy the rc^putation for invincibility 
gained by the Marshals of Na[>oleon. While 
tho Prussians (who, be it remembered, rose 
against Napoleon only when ho had lost his 
G ramie ArmcH) in Russia) were cowering })cforo 
Davout, French leatlers whoso more) names 
struck terror tliroughout Cc^rmany axnd Austria- 
Hungary were being worsted ])y Wellington. 
The strategy and tactics of Wellington in 
Portugal, Spain, anti tho South of France 
were, in 1914, still sources of inspiration to 
British soldiers. 

'Pho infantry of Wellington, as Marbot 
points out, shot better tlnui tln3 Krench, and a 
bayonet chargo by them was almost irresistible. 
W<‘liingtoii in India had predicted that against 
Britisli infantry th(; tactics of Napoleon would 
be unavailing. If on the th^fensive, Welling- 
t/On vas accustomed to await tho attack of tho 
French with his infantry drawn up in lines and 
under cover. When tlio (^rjemy’s columns 
hml iKion shattered Ijy musk(5try ami artillery 
fire they were attack(;d with the bayonet. 
But it must not be forgotten that for every 
defensive battle the Iron Duko fought five on 
the offensive, and the masterly manoeuvres by 
whicli from 18 IJ onwards ho di’ovo the French 
from Spain ])elong purely to this class. 

As a strategist, Wellington was r^qually 
remarkable. His march to and crossing of 
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vi(;kkr.s’ latkst ouick-firkr. 

Kiriiij!* 600 rounds per minute, \By couHeisy oi i^ichem, l.td. 


tln‘ Doinn ill front of Soult, whom Napoleon 
eallod " (lie first niamenv<‘rt*r of lOiiroprs'’ is 
a model of its hind, liy const rneling the lines 
of 'i’orres \hMli’n.s e-nd deva.statin^ Portuf^al ho 
ensured the fa-ilnn^ of Massena’s invasion in 
IS 10. Niipoleon, wlio earlier had sneered at 
Wellinuton ais ' S<‘poy (Imeral,” c^xpresscnl 
to h’oy his jMlminit ion of the' methods <'mploy(‘d 
hy the British generalissimo on tha-f. oecrasion. 
Wellifij^teii sudden pnuiuM's u])on juid storm- 
injjjs of ('iudad Uodri^o and Ihidajos in 1S12 
were masterly. II is aulvamee in IHlIl a.j^}i.inst 
the h'naieh lines of eommunieiition, Jind the 
shill witJi which, av.-iilin^ himself of tlie eom- 
numd of tile sea., h«' shifted his ha.se from 
lashon to Sjintjuuh'r, wais ais hi’iUijint a feat 
as N'jipolt'on’s ea.mpa.i‘j:n of Mji,renu:o. In the 
W’jiterhto eaiupaign he laul few of his l’eninsula,r 
veti'nins with him, a.iul the nijyjority of his troo]>s 
Wi're Ih'l^ian, Dutch, and (ha'injin soldiers. 
Aeeordine (o hord Koherts, W’ellin^ton made no 
mistah(‘ in 1815, and, lijwl the Prussian iirmy 
ln*en also ])laeed under his command, it is 
iinprohahh* that the French hanpt'ror would 
halve sueeiMHled in winninjr. as he did, a battle 
(that of Litany) aftia* lu‘ had crossed the Sami ire. 
d'he value set upon Wellimrton by eoiitemporary 
Prussiaxns may be gatherc'd from the fact that, 
according to n'port, years later, when war 
betw’cen Fnineo and Frussiti seemed imminent, 
the l^russian (lovernmoiit oOered tlu* command 
of its forces to tin' Iron Duke. 

Between Waterloo and 191 4 a IhMtish 

army appeared only once on the Conti- 


nent. In the inti'rval Ix'tween Whiterloo 
;ind the (Vinx'an Wnv a wav(^ of commer- 
cial prosperity had swept ovi'r the c<iunt.ry. 
The warninj^ of W'ellini^l.on that stiNimboat? 
had alterod the conditions of w^arfare and t.lnit 
our islands might be invadivl fell iijxni deuf e.i s 
bike Lord lloberfs in the years preeiMling tin* 
(treat W^ir, the Duke was pronounced by 
ilemagogues to be in his dotage. <.)ur Armywjw 
(juite un|)ropai*i‘d when tlie (Jrimejin W'ar broke 
out, and though the British infantry .a.t the 
Alma and Inkerman ami the Britisli ca-xalrv 
in the charges of the llea,vy a-nd Light Brigadt's 
exhibited the same stubbornness, oin‘i-gy, and 
courage they ha-d shown in the Peninsula and 
at W'aterloo, the reputation of the Bi’ilish 
Army wns not increased. \ year after the con- 
clusion of peace' the india.n .Mutiny broke out, 
ami the British soldier, divorciMl from a civilian- 
em'umbered W"ar Ollici', aslonishetl tln^ world 
by his sublime courage and resourc(‘fulness. 
The oflicers and men w ho fought at Mens and on 
the Marne remembered tiu' eaptun' of Delhi 
and the ra.ising of the siege of Lueknow', just 
as the Nicholsons, Havelocks, Out rams, and 
Hodsons remembered Assayo, Albm'ra, Quatro 
Bras, and W aterloo. 

In the Indian Mutiny tu'o soldiers wdio were 
to keep (he Army abreast of the times cam? to 
thti front -Lord Boberts and Lord Wmlseley. 
The latter had distinguished himself in the 
Crimea. From the respect in wdiich he w'as 
held by oflicers of unfiuestionablo ability, 
there can bo no doubt that ho was ono of the 
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foremost captains of the age. Liko Ilavc^lock, 
he had studied profoundly the cam])nigris of 
Napoleon, tlie lessons taught by Lee, Jackson, 
and Grant in the North and South War, by 
Moltke in the Sadowa and the Gravelotte- 
Sedan campaigns were not lost on him. It is 
interesting to note that, wliilo Moltke <*ast. a 
disdainful eye on the deeds of tlie American 
generals, Lord Wolseley (as also (Jolonei 
Henderson) examined with sympathetic atten- 
tion their acliievements. Lee, in Lord VVols(‘ley’s 
view, was gn^ater than, Jackson (ac'cording 
to (k)louel Henderson) was as great as, 
Napoleon. Such nhiler dicta might smack of 
exaggeration, but they were eliarac^t eristic 
of the independent attitude of British military 
men. Napoleon uas admirt'd in Grt'at Brit.ain, 
])ut he was not worshipj)ed as he was in Prussia. 
'Jhe })lind admiration felt for XapoleoTi by 
Im})(a‘ial Germany would not have been 
tokn'atcd in our military circl(‘-?. “ You think 
that Wellington is a gn'al gciu'ral In'causo he 
d(iteated you,” said Naj)ol(H)n, for the |airpos<> 
of heartening his men, to Soultou the morning 
of AVaterloo. The Prussians, bc.caustJ th(*y laid 
bc!(‘n so oft(‘n routed l)y Napol(M)n, liad (h‘iliiul 
him. It was Lord \V'<.)lse]ey who superintended 
tlie iTietamorphosis of tlu^ British fnan a Long 
into a, eomparat ivcily, Short Service Army, 
from on(i led by ini'ii who ha-d purchased their 
commissions into one wth oflicers selectc'd by 
compet itiv^o ('xaniinat ion. 

We turn now to Lord Roberts, whose 


brilliant march to Candahar brought him 
prominently before tlio public. No one had 
done more than ho to eonv('rt the jaivate and non- 
commissioned ollicer into the chivalrous, clean- 
living. aiul intelligent soldier who was to win 
the atimiration and affection of the PrtMich 
Allies. As a stra.legist and tactieia.n, J..ord 
Robtn’ts luul been a.lwa>’s ah'rtly appreciative 
of new’ factors in warfa-re. His orders issut'd, 
a.n<l his spci'ches bed'on* tlie Boer War sliow 
that he aeeuraitely JNilculated the i‘flec*t- of 
the modern artilh'iy, of sjnok(‘h*ss powdi'r, 
and of repeating rilU's on tlu' bat t le-lield. 
After tiui battle of Goicnso he was dispateh(‘d 
with Lord Kitehi‘nei‘ to South Africa.. He took 
ov(T the command of a. ha.lf-dispiiilcd army 
which lia<l not been trained to me('t moimt(*d 
inlanti'v wlio weri^ also inai’ksnuai. M’ln^ 
Spectator, a r(‘]a‘cscnta,t ive oigan of British 
opinion, wa.s then liinting tha.t th(^ war might, 
last ‘2h y<‘a.rs. Lords Kobc'rts and Kiteln'iu'r 
hmded at (';Lp(‘ Town on .bmuary 10, M.MIO, 
and ]>y Kebiauiry IS (Vonje had b(‘(‘ii ont- 
ma.no‘U\red ;ind snri*ound(‘d at Paard('berg. 
'rh(‘ suriMMuh'r of Gronj(' a, few' days hit(‘r h'd 
tn the ra.ising of the siegi' of Ladysmith and 
was follow f‘d by llu' occupation of Bloemfontein 
a.n(l Pretoria.. Seldom in Ihstory has the 
arrival of t w’o men on at.lH‘atre of war wrought 
a transfer] na,t ion so sudden. 0]ie may be ])er- 
mitt.ed to wonder what would liave hjipj)ened 
if V(»ii d(T Goltz and th(! younger Moltk<’ laid 
bc(‘n sot the same ])r<)bl(‘m ! Lords Ro})crts 
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and Kitchener had not been deputed to prepare Hildyard (first Commandant of the Staff 

for the campaign, and, until the Boer War, if College and afterwards Commander-in-Chief 

we except the skirmishes of Laing’s Nek and in South Africa), Sir Edward Hamley (the author 

Majuba, the British Army had had no expori- of an original text book on the Art of War), 

once of fighting against white men armed with Colonel Henderson (also a Commandant 

modern artillery and rifles. Lord Roberts’s of the Staff College), and Colonel Reping- 

bold march from tho Modder River to Bloem- ton. Standing entirely in a class by 

fontoin and tho turning movements by which himself was “ Chinese ” Gordon, a Nelson on 

bo subs(Mpiently drove tho Boers from their land. If, as Napoleon asserted, the moral are 

kopjtfs decided tho struggle. After his return to tho material factors in war as three to one, 

to England ho had striven successfully to Gordon’s services to his country cannot be 

impress on tho Army tho paramount importance overrated. Tho avenger of Gordon was Lord 

of accurate shooting, unsucco.ssfully to rouse tho Kitchener, whose direct and indirect irifluenco 

nation to a sense of tho Gorman Peril. on tho Army which fought in the Great War, 

Among tho other officers who. with Lord was of the most decisive kind. He was not 
Wolscloy and Lord Roberts, prepared tho British permitted by the politicians to superintend 

Army for a European war may bo mentioned the preparations for it. 

Sir Evelyn Wood (also tho first British Sirdar In our next chapter wo shall givo a brief 
of the Egyptian Army), General Sir Henry biography of this* extraordinary man. 




CHAPTER XIX. 


LORD KITCHENER. 

liOiii) Kitchicnkii - His Ai'I'Oijjtmknt as Ministkii of War — M is Qualiek a’pions koh tiik Post 
AND Qualities — P oiii) Kitchknek's (’arkkk KniiOATioN and P^ahta' Jji-e — Serves in ruFi 
French Armv' IN P'rani’d-Prussian War- Surveys Western Tai^estine and (^’i*rus- Second- 
inA'ommand of P'ovf’itan (Cavalry- -X’isit to Apr. Sinai Adventures Aivionc the Arars — 
His P^fforts to S.\ve (Jordon —(.Jovernor-(Jeneral of Suakin Struuule with Osman Diona 

— KITCH KN ER Won NDED Al).I UTANT-Of.NERA I. OF Ko'v ITIAN ArM V — SUCCEEDS ( J EN ERAL ( 1 R EN FELL 
AS Sirdar — Lord CJromer's Opinion of Him 'Phe River VV^\R Action of FirivEI’ and riiE 
IUttles of the Atrara and (Lmdcrman- Lord Rorehts on His 'Paitk’s — P'ashoda — Lord 
Salisrurv\s View of Him Founds (Jordon AfEMoiUAL (’ollece and Refoundk Khartum— 
Roer War — I^romotes Union of Races in South Africa - Ideas on Universai. Military 
Servk’e In India Aroltshes Dual Uontrol of, and Remodei-s and JIedistrirutes Army 
— Staff Collec.e at Quetta Created His UoNi’ErrioN of a Modern Officer and a Modern 
Army — Visit to Far PJast, Australia, New Zealand, and United States— British Consui.- 
(Jenehal in Pa!ypt — A Prussian Officer’s .luDOMENTs ON TTim—1 I IS Place in IIisiorv. 


O N Simdtiy, Aii;j,ust 2 — Iho day after 
(Jcrinaiiy’s doclanitioii of war on 
Russia and lier violation of the 
neutrality of Liixembur^L and the very 
day on which shi^ delivered lier ultiiiiatinii 
to Relgiiiin and lier troops began crossing tin* 
Froiioh front i(T — Thi Tirms announee<lthat Lonl 
KiteheiuT was “ leaving Eiiglaml for p]gy])t.” It 
was then bolii'vi'd that Lord Haldano would 
succeed Mr. Asquith, who had himself succeeded 
( Jolonel Seely as Minister of War. The previous 
activities of Lord Haldane at the XVar OHice had 
not lieen calculated to insjiiro confidence in such 
an appointment at such a time. Dc.spite his 
great siTvices iii helping to create the Terri- 
torials, Lord Haldane’s record seemed to many 
people to bo an illustration of the truth of an 
axiom of Napoleon hurled in 1813 at his brother 
Jos(;j)h, who had interh*rcd wnth the .PV(‘iich 
commanders in Spain, that “ it is the greatest 
of all inunoralitics to engage in a proh'ssion of 
which one is ignorant.” The profession of 
arms in 1813 was a far less serioas one than in 
1914, and the common sense of the British 
people revolted at the notion tliat a civilian 
who hod not even had a business education 
VoL. I. — Part 8. 


should condiKit a war to b(^ wagt'd for the x'ery 
existence of the British Empire. 

Tho Socialist, Mr. BlatelihyTl, had advised 
in 1909 that Lord Kitchener should jirepare 
(ho nation for an Anglo-t Jerman war, Jake 
Lord KobiTls’s, Mr. Blatehford’s warnings and 
advice luwl been disregarded. But when 
(jJeTmany threw her gigantic forc<;s into Belgium 
and PTanco it was no longia- possible for the 
politicians to withstand the jiopular demand 
that one of tho fore.m(»st giaaa’als, if not the 
foremost general, of ( h(‘ age should su i red 
tho Frime Minister at the War OlliciL 

On August 5 Tha Times voiced the proj)i(‘’s 
wislu's, and later on the same day the Premier 
aiinouneed that Lord JviteluMier had been 
oilered and liad acce|>tc‘d the post of Minister 
of War. It was contniry to Eonslitutional 
pn^cederit, but the appeiiilinent was acclaimed 
by tho Colonies and Dependencies, and by the 
French Alli(*s, for whom Lord Kitidiener in 
liis teens had voluntarily served, wlaai France;, 
after the defeats of Siiicheren, Wiirth, Mars-la- 
Tour, (Jra\'olotte, and Sedan lay at tho fei*t of 
the insolent soldiery of the King of Prussia- 
At the outbreak of the Frarico-Prussian War 
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SNAPSHOT OP I.ORI) KITCHKNKR. 

\l>,uly Mirror. 


Mollkc was 70; at tlic outhn^ak of tlio Cmit 
W ar J^ord J<itcJi('nor was 64 yaars old. 

With Sir KvoI,mi W'ood and J^ord (ironfoll ]i(‘ 
had or<rani'/('d tlu^ Kf^yptian Army ; lio had 
cruslK'd iho liordoa of an African AUila at tlio 
action of Kirkcl. and tlio battles of the Atbara 
and Oindunnan ; ])y his tact at Fashoda. hcliad 
Jarjjicly prevented a collision bi'twecnthe Hritish 
tanpirt' aiui the Frcncli Uc*piiblic ; lie had been 
tlu‘ loyal lienleiiant and successor of Lord 
Kolierls in 11 u‘ South African War, and had 
hrou;j:ht it to a satisfactory termination. 
A^ain, by tla^ (*xercise of tact lu^ had con- 
verg'd Jloer ^eiu’rals, like Ceneral ]h)tha, 
into loyal Lritons ; he had remodelled 
and “ speedi’d uj) ” the Indian Army ; 
and he had laid down the lines of 
tile new military forces which had sprung into 
existenci' in Australia and New Zealand. Tutil 
he was turned thirty his life had been tilled 
with tlangerous adventures ; but. from the tinu' 
when h(‘ t'utt'retl the Kgyptian Army, he had 
lu'on in positions of ever-inert'asing responsi- 
bilit>’. Since the days of tlie Jaiwrences no 
administrator (with the exee])tion of Lord 
Lroiner) in the service' of the Crown had exhi- 
biti'd more transc(‘nd('ut abilities. Appointed 
Ih’itish Age'ut and Consiil-( Jeneral to Egypt in 
1911, by his justice and far-seeing measures he 
had conciliated the Nat ionalist party, had gained 
the love of the peasants in the Valley of the 


Nile, and h(5 had managed to keep the Mahome- 
dan population from aiding their co-religionists 
in Tripoli against Italy, a country for which he 
felt the siiicerest admiration. “ Every English- 
man,” ho is reported to have said to Sir Rennoll 
Rodd, “ has two countries — old England and 
young Italy.” 

In 1899 ho had refounded Khartum, and 
collect e< I the money for and founded the 
(Jordon Memorial (College there. From 1911 
to 1914 ho was reforming the Egyptian system 
of education. A young man, ho had helped to 
survey and map Western Palestine and the 
district of Sinai. Ho had also surveyed and 
mapped Cyprus, and estJiblished land courts and 
a system of land registrat ion in that island, and 
he had been Vice-Consul in Anatolia. Later 
he had been on a commission to delimit tin* 
frontiers of Zanzibar, the protectorate of which 
was soon to bo ceded by (jermany to ( Jreat 
Britain in exchange for t he cession to (Germany of 
Heligoland. Under his directions a railway 
and telegraph lino had been run up the Valley 
of the Nile from Sarras to W’ady Haifa, from 
Wady Haifa across the Nubian Desert to Abu 
ilanied, and th(*nce by the Atbara fort to Khar- 
tum. Strategic railways were also constructed 
by him in India. During his administration 
of Egypt the road from (.’airo to Alexandria was 
H'paired, Helouan connected by oiU5 with Fairo, 
the draining of the Delta commenced, the Suez 
Canal fortified, and plans were prepared for a 
barrage atrross the Wdiito Nile. 

LOnl Kitchener had faiknl in nothing which 
ho had und(Ttaken. On the rare occasions 
when he had deliviTod speeches in public 
his utteranct^s were as judicious as they were 
weighty. His writings, from which we shall 
quoti', showed that ho possessed both a massive, 
clear, and masculine style, and also humour 
and imagination. Ho spoke more than one 
Oriental language like a native. As a gardener 
aiul a eollei tor of blue china and other curios 
his skill and kuowK*dg(i were remarkable. 
Recognizing the importance of supplying cotton 
to Lancashin^ from areas within the British 
Empire, he had encouraged to tlie utmost 
cotton-culture in Egy^it and the {:>udan, and 
expcrimt'utcd on its cultivation at Biala. While 
lie was gowrniiig Egypt a parasite, the llhogas 
Kitvhemriy had been discovered to destroy the 
boll-worm which preyed on cotton. Whether from 
pride or a sense of the fitness of things, he did 
not court popular applaiLse, and in a period when 
most personages were advertising themselves, he 
preferred to let his reputation grow without the 
assistance of the newspapers. Ho did not pam- 
per journalists, although his kindly words on 
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GUNSBOROUGH HOUSE, NEAR 
TRALEE, IRELAND. 

Lord Kitchener’s Birthplace. 

laif/r Min Of. 

Irarning ol tho at Ladwstaitli (if tlu' in(»st 

hrilliaiit of war (jorrc'sjiondc'nts, ( St(M!V(‘iis, 
s]iow(hI tliat ht^ apprcciatod sinci'ro tikmi who, 
at tho risk of tlioir lives, (‘iidoax'oiuvd to (Convoy 

10 tho poblie information tliat <ronld bo spriMvd 
without injury to tho int(‘rosts of tht‘ com- 
iiMinity. 

I’hysioally, morally, and int{‘ll('(5tua.lly ho 
was a bijy jiian, and liis daunth'ss coura^d 
had boon shown on innuinorablo occasions. 
At this ^H'at crisis in th(* history of Uio Ih'itisli 
Kini)ire men naturally turned to him as 
ju'oplo had turned in tlio past, to \V<‘llini»:ton 
andN(‘ls()n. Kvontho Tliorsitc's of tho day, Mr. 
Koir Hardi(*, had admittc'd that Lord Kitchener 
was a “ big, lirainy, brawny man, to whom all 
littleness and meanness were foreign.” Unlike 
W«*lIington, and like Lord Koberts, Lord 
Kitchener had lajver hesitated to acknowledge 
tlu; share of his subordinates in his victories. 

11 is pi(;r(;ing blue eyes and qui(^t, firm voice (*x- 
pr('SS(ul his character. A German who saw 
Napoleon driving his tired troops tlu'ough tho 
streets of Dresden remarked that he had ” tho 
eyes of a. tyrant and tho voice of a lion.” Lord 
Kitchener’s eyes were the eyes of a master whoso 
will was chained to duty and not to per.yonal 
ambition. 

Iforatio Herbert Kitchener was born on .Tune 
24, 18.50, at Gunsborough House, near Tralee*, in 
fr(‘land. The day after his birth, J^ord I’ahner- 
ston do!i\’(‘red the famous Don i’acitico speech, 
in wliich he asked the Houst; of Commons to 
decide whether or not, “just as in days of old 
a Roman held himself to be free from indignity 
when he could say ctvis Roimimts sum, a British 
subject should considtT himself in foreign 
countries as protected by tho vigilant eye and 
strong arm of his Government against injustic<; 
and wrong.” Lord Kitch<*ner’s father, Colonel 
Horatio Kitchener, belonged to a Suffolk family. 


but, lu'fore Lord Kitchener’s birth, lu' had 
become an Irish landowiu'r. On tlu* sidt* of his 
mother, nee (dievallier. Lord Kitchener wds 
desc(*iided from Hugiu'iiots. Fr(*nch as wi*ll as 
English blood ran in his vi'ins. 

Tlie early years of his life. w('ro spoilt in 
Trelaiid. At tho age; of thirt(U'n h ' was S(‘nt by his 
father to a school near Villeiu'uvc*, at the easti'in 
end of th(' T.<akt; of Geiu'va. Colonel Kitcheiu'i* 
had j)erceiv('d t hal si earn transport was drawing 
all the nations (jf t he world togt*ther, and that a 
know]('dg(* of fonagn languages was becoming 
every <la\’ of nua’C value to his countrvnuMi. 

At \hllen(‘uv(; tlu* boy was in oiu* of the most 
inti*resting ri'gions of Europt*. lb* was in sight 
of the Cast k* of Chillon, and of Cla'rens, immoi’- 
faliz(‘d by the r(;volut ionist, Koiiss(‘au. At the 
other ('lid of tlu; Laki* had liv(‘d two otiu'r 
nwolut ion-produc(‘rs, \' oil a ire and B\ ron. 
Bi'twei'n Geiu;va. and Villeneiive !a>' Lausaiun*, 
where Gibbon, the historian ef the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman hhnjiirc*, had resided. 
Away to tho h’ast of Villt‘n(‘u\ i* st retched tlu* 
Valley of tho Rhone, fiom which Bonaparte had 
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<li*stJon<lo<l on Italy in 1800. Tho Maivngo 
cairipM.i^'ri liad boiMi tla^ first of th(' vast 
slnitc^'ic cornbiiiatioiis of tho (.^^rsican genius 
who was strangely clostiiiod lunirly a. hundred 
years aftc^r his d<‘ath to Ik* adonui at Lotsdain. 
In ISO.’l the (list riot to tho west of Villoneuve 
luid not yet l)(M*n wholly oaptnrod by hotel 
keepers. 

Kroin tho sohool at Villone\ive Horatio 
l\itehoner ])rooeoflod to a. London <‘<me-h, tho 
lh‘V. doorgi' Krost, of 28 aind 20, Kensington 
S(]uaw’(‘. A ft'W doors away lived (Ireen, the 
liistoriain of the Vaiglish Lk’ople ; Mill lunl 
b(HMi living in tluj saiine s(pian% Thaekeray in 
tha* aidjoining ^"ollng StnM*l. 

Like Hisinarek, Loral Kitchener ajipears to 
haivt' lHH*n indebt (‘d to one of tho race s<3 much 
aibnsed by ta^aiehaa’s with lieenees. Wh<*n Mr. 
Krost died, ti lotta'r of thanks from Lord 
Kitehena‘r for tho eongrait illations wliieh his old 
tutor had samt him on tha^ oa^a*asion of the* 
former's victories in the Sudan was fauind 
iH'neath tho dead inain\s pillow.* 

Kitchener was seventeen years old when 
ht‘ aaitered tho Royal Military Academy 
at W’oolwich, the more scientific of the 
two colk'gos for the training of futura* 
aifiicers in the Army. He hual not 
received a public school education. When he 
was at M’oolwich he was ilist inguishod for his pro- 
ficiency in mathematics and for a bold breach of 

•Lord Kitchener. Hy ll. a;. (Iroser in. ‘i'.D. C. Arthur Pearsuu 
(MwMrfU. Ittl4 


aliscipline. In 1866 Prussia, under tho leadership 
of Moltke, Roon, Bismarck, and its King 
William (styled by the Emperor William IT, 
“the Creat *’), had crushed Austria-Hungary. 
In 1870 Prussia performed a similar operation on 
France. Horatio Kitchener, whoso father was 
now living at Dinan, in Brittany, was staying 
with Colonel Kitchener at the time of tho war. 
Without consulting his father, much less the 
Woolwich authorities*, ho chivalrously joined 
as a private tho losing side. He was in the 
second army of tho Loire, commanded by the 
capable General Chanzy, who was being inter- 
fered with by Gambetta. After having opposed 
Mar hal Niol’s wise proposals, before the war, for 
strengthening the French Army, the French 
Dictator felt it incumbent upon him to direct 
tho operations of tho armies improvised after the 
disaster at Sedan. Kitchener may have con- 
trasted Gambetta’s conduct with that of Lincoln 
during the North and South War, which had 
bc'cn concluded in his boyhood. 

One thing is certain. Though his service with 
the French was ended by an attack of pneu- 
monia, and his chief experience of campaigning 
was a perilous ascent in a war balloon t» ho saw 
quite enough of the frightful results which follow 
unproparedness for w’ar to make him realize 

• Lori Kitchener of Khartoum. Bv the auUior of " Klii ; 
I'Mwari the Seventh ” (NiHiHJt), p. Kl. 

+ It may lx? incntionei that on I)ecenil)(“r 29. 1913, JLonl Kitcheriei 

«‘ntforau aeri»plane flight with the ainnan Olivier. 
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the responsibility attending liis future pro- 
fession, and the need for organizing an army 
with the greatest thorouglmess before, and not 
after, war breaks out. By the irony of fate, 
43 years later ho was set by ]\Ir. Asquith the 
same task that Chanzy had been set by (1am- 
bctta, that of improvising an. Army in time of 
war. Happily for (Jnat Britain tluTo have 
been factors in tlio British Constitution whieli 
constitutional lawyers and liistoriMiis forget 
to mention. Those factors are the sea and 
tlio Briti.sli sailors who patrol it. 

Wo may here observe, that Mr. (/luuchilh the 
first Lord of tlio Admiralty at the <mt break 
of the (Jn'at War, likt; J^ord Kitchener, had 
served in a foreign (the Sjianish) Army. 

Horatio Kiteluai(*r, Kreneli private, was not 
unnaturally looked at askance by the ruhas 
of the Koval ^Military Academy, and his fatlua* 
had to bring veiy jiowerfid iidhu'uces to Ix^ar in 
ord(‘r to (‘liable him to r(‘-i‘nt(‘r Woolw.jh.* (tn 
h'aving Woolwich Ik^ enti'n'd the Ko\al En- 
gineers. Tt was fortunat(‘ that he joinc'd a 
branch of the Army which was, thanks to tho 
iinjirovemimts in guns and rilles, bi‘(;oming 
every day of more import aiun?. The Napo- 
leijuio d\'nasty, too, had cf'ased to reign, and 
Carlyle’s misnwding of Prussian history had 
led superficial obsiTVers to b('lievo that tho 
creation of a Cerman Ihiipire was almost tanta- 
mount to a guarantee of uni\ ersal peace. W'hilo 
tile aged Bismarck, sated with honours, ruUd 
Cermany, this belief had justifii^ation. Tho 
interests of peace for n(*a.rly twenty years 
dominated those of war in the l^luropenn- 
controlled world, and the oiqxirt unities of an 
engineer, whether militarj' or civil, to com(5 to 
tho front wertj excellent. A military engineer 
may be a producer as well as a destroyer, and 
in pc‘aco time ho is more directly useful than 
a gunner or a cavalry or foot- soldii‘r. 

Lieutenant Kitchener s])('cializ(xl in fiidd- 
telegi^aphy, the making and working of rail- 
loads, photography, and surveying. His 
expert knowledge of the twM latter subj(‘cts 
was the cause of his being unployid )>y the 
administrators of tlu^ Palestine Exploration 
Eimd to help Lieutenant (i^onder to survey and 
map Western Pal(?stine. 

Wliether by design or chance he had laid tho 
foundations of a great carei‘r. The Suez C lual 
and a short sea-route to India had boon (q)ened 
in 1869, and Syria and Egypt had suddenly 
become of vital importance to tho British 
Empire. That the British might bo forced to 

•Lord Kitchener ot Khartoum : By the Author of “ King Edward 
the Seveuth " (page 19). Nisbet. 



ma.h)r-(;kni:ral Hubert i. w. 

HAMILTON, Military Secretary to I,.ord 
Kitchener in South Africa and India. 

[1.1U4 & Fry. 

iutorfero in tla^ affairs of tlu^ heavily-mort gaged 
Egyj)t was in 1874 prohahle. An enemy a.d- 
vaneing from the (.‘ast to cut the Suez (’arud and 
to drive tho British from I'lgyjit would pass 
through Western Palest iiu', and a mimito 
aequaintaiuio with tla^ topigrajihy and tho 
inhabitants of t ho Jtoly Land might he. exp(*et(;d, 
sooni*!' or later, to be profitahh? to its j)oss(^ssor. 
One may rianember t hat tho Ka.istTa.nd a, Stalf. 
disguised as jiilgrinis, visit (‘d Jerusalem in 189S, 
to observ'tj the same locality. In j’alestine, 
mortxivm’, Turkish and Arabic (tlu? most im- 
portant language for an ollieer who might he 
sent to EgNjit) (;ould b(; mon* ea.sily mastered 
than in England. 

From 1874 to 1877 KlleJien r worked at 
the survey, and sonc' of the results of 
his labours an* embodied in thrm monu- 
mental volum(‘s of o})servalions, a papcT on 
Kernains of Synagogiu^s in (hililets and 
tile map of Wt'stern Pak^stiiu^ S(;t up by 
liiniself and Conder. Tlu^ surviving was hard 
and risky work. In an a.ffray witli tlio natives 
(.'onder, who liad been savtxl from drowning at 
Ascalon by Kitchener, owed hi-i life to liis 
collciagiio’s c.eoln ‘ss and couragt*. KitchtaitT 
was himself wijimded, and suhsetjueiitly suffered 
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2« AND KKNSIN(;T()N SQ^^^ARE ; 

HOUSE OE KITCHENER’S COACH. 


lV<»ni jiinlMi’iii. ill J\il(‘stiuc lu' l)('raiiiu* 

ii’ifiully witli llohiuui limit, (lu? siiiccrosi and 
most, n'li^ioiis of I'iUulisli jiaiiitors. “ Uii'nti'uaut 
Kit itlu'iirr.” wroto tlu* im'-lUijjliaclito artist, 

. . was convpU't iiaj; tin* survey. We . . . 

liad many ojijiortunit iis of talkiiej; about the 
future military prosjieets of Syria.” 

On liis way home fnan I’ale'^tiiw* in 1877, 
Kitcliener visitisl Constantino})le, Ailriaiu>j)K', 
and Soiia. all distui’l)ed by tlu* (UitbieaU of tlu; 
J{u^^so/^uI■kish War. lie had in the 'rurki.-'h Army 
a >ej*ond oj>])ort unit y of obser\ in;j; an army 
im|»rej)art'd for war. A N'irik' artielr <-ontri- 
buted 1») lilarkivoinl' s MfHffr.inr for lA'bruary, 
|S7S. eontains his impression of tlu; '.rurkish 
.■^<»ldiers - 

“ .\lways r(\'idy to liLjlit (he ui’ote), tlu*\- are 
perfeet. heroes, never enmpien'd i*\vept b\ over- 
juuvi'rin*^ numlu'rs, their m<»tt<t miiilit well be 
‘ Whilt* W(* havi* life we will li^ht.' ’’ 

d'he 'Turks defeated in the llalkau A\'ar may 
w ell have rej^ret ted that ini SS:i t his ma*_;nanimous 
_Eui;lishman was not ejuplosed b\ the Sultan 
to r<*iuodt'l tin* 'Turkish Ai’iuy. 'The task, as 
it. hapj)eiu‘il, was (‘ut rusted to tlu* military' 
theorist, \’on der (h)lt/.. 'TliouLih, as Von 
Hernhardi subsetpiently pointed out, it was to 
Ih’ussia’s ailvautai;i‘ that 'Turk«*N shouM have 
a stronix army, her ;ii;:(‘ntN failrd to ereat»' one. 
Colt/, liki* Moltlo* before him, eould^not. or did 
not, do full justive to tlu* splendid raw mattTial 
for armies in tlu* Nearer l']ast. 


Kitchener’s next iasK was to survey Cypru.s, 
which Sir (Garnet Wolseley had been sent out 
to govern. He organized a system of land 
registration, made a map of the i.sland, and 
contributed to Blackwood's Mar/azine a bright 
description of the country, with suggestions* 
how it might bo devclo])ed commercially. 
During lii.s stay in Cyprus he was appointed 
Vice-Consul at Krzerourn in Asia Minor.* 
Since 1874 he liad b(‘come familiar with the 
manners, character, and languages of Arabs, 
'Turks, and Greeks. 

Tn 1882 we find him in Alexandria when the 
bombardment of the city was imminent. He 
took refugo on a ship during the shelling of the 
forts, and doubtless witnessed Bere.sford’s daring 
handling of the Condor. Wluai A\'ols(*ley arrived 
If) restore ordfT in tlu; ValN'v of the Nile employ- 
m<‘nt was naturally found for the Arabie- 
speaking Kitchener, who served through tlu* 
'Tel-el-Kobir camjiaign as a major of Egyptian 
e.avalry. His knowletlge f)f Arabic and of 
Ori(;ntals had stood him in gootl sti'ad. 

Sir ]0v(*I\'n Wbod was appointed Sirfhir of 
th<‘ JOgyptian Army, and Kitclu'ner became 
.second-in-command of the T^gyptian cavalry. 
At the end of 1888 lie took a holiday in the 
form of joining a juirty which pro])osed to 
survey the Sinai peninsula — a dangerous 
und(‘rtaking, since the Arabic scholar, Pro- 
f(*ssor Palmer, with two olheers had just been 
murdered in that district. He started from 
Suez on the 10th November, IS.S.’k On the last 
day of J)ect‘mb(‘r Kit(;hemr, at (aided by four 
Arab.s, returning to Egypt, left for Ismailia. 

'^Tlu; return of Kitclu'ni'r to JOgypt coincided 
with tlu' departure of (^mrdon to the Sudan, a 
province Gordon had already governed from 1 877 
to 1870. 'Th(;Mahdi liad apjieared in July, 1881, 
and, aft (‘I’ several r(*ver.ses W’hicli had not .shaken 
the b(‘li(*f of his adlu;reiils in his divine mission, 
laid annihilatetl iin J']gyf)ti}m Army under* 
I l icks Pasha, sent to sup[)re.s.s the rising in t he 
Sudan. In accortlanei; with the wdslies of the 
j)opular journali.st, IMr. W. T. Stiuul, and 
contrary to tho.se of Lord (Vomer (tlien Sir 
I'A'elyn Haring), the de facto ruler of Egypt, 
("Jordon was disjiatched to Khartum and 
appoint'd Governor-General of the Sudan. 
His glorious and astonishing record in China 
liad a])parontly hypnotized the Hriti.sh ( Joverii- 
ment into imagining that among black .savages, 
wdio were as unlike tlu* Chiiiest* as any persons 
eould wc'll be, he could perform miraeh'S at a 
trilling cost. Gordon di.sobeyc'd orders from 
home, but that was to lu* f'xpcctt'd from ono 

* “The J.lfc of Lowl Kitchener.” by K. W. Ibickwooil (Collins), 

P. G7. 
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FfELD-MARSIlAL EARL KITCHENER, Secretary of State for War. 

[I rom the haiutnifi Ify 


•who did not regard material as snp 'rior tn 
moral considerations. Some of liis jiieasures 
ma^' liavo been wrong, but errors jiia\' be 
excused in a wliite man isolated among (tniel 
black men, wlio were then very low down 
in the scale of humanity. Ife reae,ht*d J\hartum 
<in February IS, 1884, but by th.it date tho 
dc'feat of Haker Pasha on poliruaiv .“J 


at I^I-'I’e)) had renderc'd his |)Osi<,ion most 
precarious. Kitc.henei* had in 1877 met 
\"alentine, Jla.k(‘r conunaiidinL:- 'rtirUs during the 
Pusso-Turkish \Vai‘. 'Fhe \'ictories of (haieral 
(h-aliam ovei- the Mahdi’s gerieral, Osman 
J-)igna, at. tie* S'-roud battle of p.l-'rel) and at 
'ramaniah (March 1 I S8 1 ) wen- not. sijtli(;i<*nt to 
restm'c the situation. I\hai‘lum luul been 
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OF J NTKY IN (GORDON’S JOITRNAL REFFRRIXG TO I.ORI) KITCHENER. 

l/i.r pt‘nnis;h>n of Ah'S'^n. kci^au, Pan! and I tench. 


I i‘;;i("j('<l in A|)i-il, Jiiid (Jordon \\itli CoNmk'I 
St«*\vnr(. and Air. Power were I he otd\' wliite men 
led in llie eily. 

d'lu* news I hill (Jordon Wiis eiil, off fi’om 
l'!;.'-\|)f renehed Mn,nl;md, mid I Ik* P»ri(isli 
people reidi/etl t,hii(> soiiKMhiflLj: W'JIS id. shdxe 
Ih^dier (him thii lowei’ine of (.lu* fi'iineliisi*. 
If (Jordon wer(5 left (o p<*ri.sli the honour of (he 
Mid ion would Ix^ (iirnished. ddi(5 ( Jo\ (‘rmiient 
deeidi'd (hid. Lord W'olseh'y wtis ii(, nil costs to 

lelii'vi' Khiirtmm. 

Alennvvliile, Kilehener was <\e(iii ;4 a, no h'ss 
heroic, part- thiUi (Jordon Iiimself. As an ollicer 
of the Fi^ypt.iiin ln(ellie(>nce Oepiirtnumt lie 
hiui e()iie idoiK’, or aceompiinii'd by Lieut eimid- 
(now (JiMieral Sii* J^eslie) Kundh*, iimouLC 
(he tribes throuich which ii ri'Iii'viud force 
would ha\'e to move. Disixuisc'd i»s mi 
Arab, and, like Niino|i*on in (he Kussiiui 
c.ampiUixn, carryiiiij; poison iibont his person, 
h(' proc(M'd«‘d to l)onu;ola and beyoiui, en- 
dt'ii vi.airiuL^ by iiru:umen( and bribes to kci'p the 
nii(i\«‘s from joining the Fidsi* L’rojihet. d’he 
Wiir (‘orrespoiuU'id, Jhamet Jhirleiu:!!, wlu) with 
reckk'ss couraLCe laid piissi'd (hrouujh .Domjolii, 
nu't him iit. Didibeh. “In miinnei-,” wrote 
Air. Bimni't. Ihirleieh, “ Ciiptain Kitchem*!* is 
l^ood* Mid lin'd, a listi'iier ndhi'i* than a lalkt'r, 
but, readily ]>ron(>uncin|j; iin opinion if it, is 
calk'll for. All his life,” added Air. Ihirleiiih, 
“he has been, par (.nr/Zemr, a ‘volunteer* 
soldier — vohinlct'rin.i:, time and aiiiiin, for ono 
dillicult and dim^erous duty after anotla'i*.’* 
Jf (Jordon could have followed the movements 
of Kitchener, he would luive deleted certain 
criticisms in his Journal. It is fdeasaiit, 
however, to retied — as the passajio reproduced 
above from the original journal shows — that ho 


iH'alized to sojiK^ i^xli'id, thii unitpio qualities 
of his fi'llow eount l•yma.Il. “I like Laker’s 
description of Kiteln'iierj” lie wrote on Xovem- 
b(‘r 2(), LSSI, two months Ix'fore he wa,s killed. 
Laker ha.d observi'd in a, letter to (Jordon that 
Kitchi'iier was “one of thi' few' trrtf sa/trrlor 
Lritish ol'ficers.” 

Ly Odobi'r Wolseley had arrivi'd at Wady 
lla.lfa and Kitchi'iier (now a Ala-joi*), as Di'puty 
Assistant Adjutant —and (^uar(ermast('r-Cen(Ta.l 
on the Intelligenci^ Staff, accompanied (haieral 
Stewart in his dash across the desen from Jvorti 
to AletemiiK'h. d’o Jiis annoyance Kitchi'ni'i* 
was reca,lled Vx'fore Aletemmeh wa,s reached, 
d’hough Sti'wart won the battle of Abu Klea, 
thci expedition failed. (Jorilon perished, and 
the Sutlan was abandoned for years to the Alahdi 
and his successor, the Khalifa. 

When (Jordon fell, Kitchener was thirty-f«)ur 
years old. Lis intellect ha I been sharpened luid 
fiis character hardened through years of 
.semi-solitar\' a.nd dangi'rous work. Alasterful 
aiul original by nature, as his action in joining 
the French Army had shown, he had been 
steadily moving away from the beaten track 
followed by th(' \’ast majoi'ity of his stereotyped 
contemporaries. To (hem he bore much the 
same relation as Sven lledin* did to 
the ordinary globe-trotter. He now', in 
disgust, threw up his coniniission in the 
Egyptian Army and paid one of his infre- 
quent visits to kaigland. A Jaeutenant -Colonel, 
he next accepted the post of a Loundary Com- 
iius.sioner for Zanzibar. I His knowledge of 
surveying had again stood him in good stead. 

• 'PI e Swe.lislj travollcr ; he is an a luiirer of I»nl Kitchener. 

t *• Lonl KitcLcuer,” by II. G. Groser, p. l()-\ 
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GORDON’S LAST STAND AT KHARTDM. 

January 26, 1885. 

[/•lorn the puinitng by George IK. Joy. By coiutesy oj the Graphic, 

The next year (188G) ho was appointed Covomor- Malidi laid died a few months after his o(‘Je. 

General of the Rod Sea Littoral and Coinman- bratc'd vietiin’s murder. Tie had shifted the 

dant of Siiakin. Hitherto, when not on )iis capital from Khartum, which lies in th (3 fork 

lonely and venturesome journeys, ho had been a formed by the conflueneo of the White and 

sen^ant. He was now, in no small measure, BluoKiles, to Omdurman,a little to the north, 

his own master. ])elnw the junction of the two rivi‘rs, on tlu) west 

At Suakin he was on tlio ea.storn flank Ijank. He had chosen as his successor iiis lieu- 

of the Dervi.sh theocratic despotism. The tenant, a villain, by name Abdul lahi. The most 
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THK BOMBARDMEN'l OF ALEXANDRIA. 

MEN OF H.M.S. INVINCIBLE CHEERING THE CONDOR. 


thouglillul of modrm historians, tho Italian 
Fiwro, in his work on Militarism has hicidly do- 
crilxHl thc' oharact(‘risti(! fc^itun's of ilui short* 
livod Kn.li|)hato of Omdnrman. 'Fho roador 
who wishos to contrast African \\ith (Jonnan 
))arharit i(\s may hc^ rch'rnnl to Forrcro’s book, 
to Mr. Winston ClmrchiH’s “ River War,” to 
tho nMiiinisccMccs of the Khalifa’s captive, 
Slatin Pasha., and to Stei vens’s ” With Kitchener 
to Khartum.” 

From the int<^llc<*t ual standpoint the Klialifii's 



FIELD-MARSHAL SIR EVELYN WOOD. 

[Ljfjygtlf- 


[By courtesy of The Guphtc. 

tyranny was c;ontt‘mptil)le. The Klialifa, with 
tho assistances of sla.ve-d(^al(*rs and m(srcenari(*s, 
ruUxl by brute, forces alone, d’ho ))opulat ion and 
tiles r(*source‘s of liis kingdom elwindleid year 
by ye'ar. Kitchener be^gan a crusades against 
thes lascivious monster who had pushed against 
Sua.kin the alslest of liis oHieers, tho ubiepiiious 
0.sman Digna,. 

Tho advantage of having at Suakin an oHicer 
who coulel speuik Arabic likes a nativ'o, and iinelcr- 
stood tlie Arab ediaraester, was at once appare'iit, 
Kite^honor maeles friends with tribes in tho 
ne>ig}ibourlK)oel, and speedily precipitate'd them 
on his clover anel cunning opponent. On 
October 7, 1S8(», Osman Digna’s strongholel 
jit Taniai was stormcel Isy “ Friendlies,” anel a 
givat store e)f rifh‘s and ammunition capturesd. 
At the end of 18S7 the ‘‘ Frienellie^s ’’again rout (‘d 
thes Dervish leadtsr, and Jjieiutenant-tJoloncl 
Kitchener deeieled to make an eftort to capture 
him. On .lamiary 17, ISSS, ho surprised 
Osman Digna’s camp, but was striKsk by a. bul let 
whieli trave'rsexl his jaw and ontesred his ne'ck. I’o 
get cuivd of his wound, Kitchenesr departi'd to 
Cairo, and, lati'r, to lOngland. Hes was, 
liowever, soon back at his post anel a.s.siste^d tho 
Sirehir, (Jeneuvil Crenfell, esn Decembesr 20 of tho 
same year to rout tlie Uorvishevs at Goniaizt'h, 
in the* vicinity of Suakin. Tho following year 
he le»d the elex’isivo e*hargo of tho Hussars and 
Egyptian cavalry ivt tho battle of Toski, 
August 3, 1889. Sir Evelyn Wood had cetised 
te) bo Sirdar in 1885, and laiel bee>n succeeded hy 
Sir Francis (afterwards Lord) Crenfeil. 
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Kilichener was now Adjutant- General of the 
Egyptian Army, and from 1890 to 1891 tem- 
porary'’ commander of the Police.* In 1892, 
on the resignation of Sir Praiu*is Grenfell, he 
was chosen by Lord ( 'ronu'r for the post of Sirdar. 
That illustrious statesiuaii, nine y('ars his 
senior, luid been through Woolwich, had 
entered the Royal Artillery and wtai tlu' 
Wellington Prize. Lord Cromer’s opinion of 
Lord Kiteliener as a soldier contained in his 
‘‘ Modern Egypt,” ])iiblished in 190S, is not, 
therefore, the opinion of a mere layman, lie 
is describing Lord Kitchener at the opening of 
the campaign whicli was to end with tlie 
capture of Omdurman : — - 

A bettor choioo could not lia.vo boon iuad(‘. Younj;, 
onorgotic, ardoiitly and oxc'lusivoly dovoted to liis 
profession, and, as t lic? lionojir.'iblc scars on his fa.ee 
tc.stiliod, experienced in Sudanese warfar<% Sir 
IpTbert Kitelunier possessed all t he (pialit ies neces- 
sary to bring the campaign to a successful issue. 
T^ike many another military eornnuiuder, the bonds 
which unit('d him and his subordinates weia‘ those of 
stern discijiline on the one side, and, on the other, tin* 
respect due to superior talent and the conlidemv hdt 
in the resourcefulness of a strong and masterful 
.spirit, rather than the aiLa tionate obediem*e yielded 
to tlic behests of a gonial ehiof. When the eampaigti 
wa,s over, there were not wanting crit ics who wliispeied 
that Sir lCerh(*rt Kitelnuier’s sueeess had heec due 
as mueh to good hiek ;is to good managem<*nt If, 
it was said, a nurnhor of eviuits had hapjieinal, 
whieh, as a mattm* of faet, <lid not hapf.<*n, the 
result- might hav<‘ been ditterent. The same may be 
.said of any military commander and of any campaign. 
Fortune is ju’overbially tickle in war. . . . T'h<‘ 

fact, however, is that Sir Herbert Kitchener’s main 
merit was that he left as little as i)Os.sible to chance. 
A fii‘st-rato military fulministrab.u’, every detail of 
the maclune, with wdiich lie had to work, received 

• Lord Kitchener.” by II. U. Croscr. p. 100. 



ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES RKRESFORD, 
who commanded the Condor at the 
bombardment of Alexandria. 

I I.afiiycHf. 

adequate attention. Ihdore any decisive moveiiieut 
was niJide, <*aeli port ion of t he nuudiine was a^lapb'd, 
so far as human fon*slght could provide, to ])erf()rm 
its allottcfl task. 

Sir Ib'rbert Kitchener also ])ossesHed another 
quality whieh is rare among soldiers, and which 
Nvas of s]>ee,ial value under the ein-umst aiiees then 



MAIN ATTACK ON DERVISH POSITION, BATTLE OF FIRKET. 

[By courttsy oj tJu Graphic, 
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*;KNliKAI- SIK K. u. wiNc;A'nc. 

{h 11 toil 6' 1-ry. 

(‘Msliipj:. did Hold lii idv ( li.it lie* u.is llio 

niMT.ssMiy liandmaid ol’ ('ri'ii iioiry. On tlio tandrary, 
iir Nsa >. a rit;id ocoiiomisl , and, whiUl luaUiui; ad<Mmal«* 
piovisioM Tor .dl <‘N;*Mlial and noci>s-;.ii y <>\ |MMid it mi**, 
su|i|»r' ssial N\ il li a linn hand any 1 <'Md<‘rn y towards 
vvasl'* and f\l imn auain r. 

Ijoial (h'<nn<‘i‘'s srhrtioii <tf lan’d Kitolioin'i’ 
was just ilird. At. last, tlio •amiina -r, 

ill lunicd i‘a\ idi'N man, was to lia.\(‘ 

an (»|)j)ni’t unit y nt’ ( iruani/.iii!/ a lai'Lii' body <d‘ 
troops and proparim;’ toi- a oanijiaiun, not nuMa*l\' 
fora l>attlo. “ In all onr ro«a-nt oxpodit ions,” 
wi'olo Sir Saniia l I’.akor to liini in 1 SDi’, “ <ni(‘ 
noil's a L’l'iioral alisonro of military' scinici'." 
'riiori' was an ahsonro of tlio alisonco of mililai‘\’ 
srirnco in tin' opia’ations of Kiti'lionor in tlio 
valloy of t ho N ilo. 

h’or 1 ho nioinont, indoi'd, thori* wa.s 
snnill ]n'ospc‘(*l of t ho Movptiau Army 
hoiiiyr ns(‘d to ri\'o\or tin* Siidiin. J>»'rd 
(d'onu'r, owiiii' to liminohil ri'iisons, wjis not 
anxious to spoial ly^yptian mom'V on 
I'xtondini^ southwards tho l''|j:yi>tiiin front ior, 
and tin' Uritish Promior, Lord Salisbury (ro- 
plaood hvli'r in tho yoar by Mr. Cdadstoiie), 
distrustod enthusiastic soldiers. “ Tf tlio 
soldiers wore allowed full scope,” he wrote 
privati'ly t(^ Lord (^*on\er. “ they w’ould insist 
on the importance of p\rrisoninix the moon in 
order to protect us from Mars.”* The Radical 
Party, though it wavs a mistaUe(as the Germans 

* '• Modern by the Karl of Croinor. VoL. II.. p. 76. 


afterw'iirds discovered) to su])poso that they 
were completi'ly' dominated by pacifists, also 
o[)posed a forward policy. 'Tho Sudan was 
associated in thi'ir minds with unjilcasant 
memories. Xot until the I'cturn of J^ord 
Salisbury' to power in 180(i was Kitchener 
to be unh'ashi'd on the Khalifa; and then oiilv 
at tin* instance of I taly'. w hich had nu't with a 
severe ri'vi'rsi* (the battle of Adowa) at the hands 
of the Abyssinians, wdio, it was tlien rumoun'd, 
were in h'ague with the Dervishi^s. '^rhe inwv 
Sirdar’s dutii's w'c're at first confim'd to com- 
ph'ting tho proci'ss — commenci'd by Sir Kvi'lyn 
Wood and Sir b’rancis (irenfeU — of turning 
Kgvptian peasants a.nd Sudanese nomads into 
brave, discipliiu'd, and intelligent, warriors, 
and to discov'(*ring tho resources and tilans of 
the Khalifa. 

For ('olonel Kitclu'iv'r tln'so duties wi'ro 
casv. lb' had assisted Wood and (Jrcnfcll iiv 
tht' task of training l^gyptian ami Sudanese 
soldiers, and h(5 fully understood tln^ \ aluo of 
and the a.ppropria.ti' mea.^nre-; for ascertaining 
the forci's and (h'sigas of an i ii 'iiiy’. 

Ilo liad himsi'lf been an Inl ('lligi'iico 
Ollici'i* of (‘xt raordinaiy merit. lie ma_v ha\(? 
know n from pi'i’sonal expi'i-ii'iict', oj’ fi‘om the 
r(‘porls of (‘ye-w’it nc'sscs of tlu' k’i‘aneo-( k'l’man 
W’ai*, how gri'atly tin* triumph of Moltki* had 
bei'ii ilui' to the services ol tlu' spy, Stiebei*. 

That a Lritish general would resort to t lu* dis- 
gusting methods by which Stielxr and his 
successors ])re])ar('d tin* way for (h'rman in 
vasions was, of course, unthinkable. ik'twa'i'n 
discovi'i'ing t hrough spits th«' plans of a. sa\a,Lr<^ 
enemy, wl.o is waiting at anv imnuent. to d('\ as- 
tate a civilized comnninit y, and sending in elfect 
an advance guard during ]>('aee time into a 
civilized country, and instructing members of 
that, guard st'crel Iv to const ruct. ])lat forms foi* 
ht'avy guns, or to manufai-turi' bombs for tho 
di'st i-uct ion of bi'idges, railways, i-anals, and 
resi'i'voirs, tlu're is a. dhft'rence which, though 
it may not. be a])])arent to some Ti'utonic minds, 
is a. vi'ry' real om*. Bismarck might sav, and in- 
dt'cd saifl, that Germany' ought to be gratt'ful 
to him for ” pursuing reptiles into their caves” 
to see what they w'cre scheming ; the jieoples 
” [X'accfull.v ” }icnetrated by^ Bismarck’s 
reptiles might be excused for resenting liis 
troac herons conduct. Lord Kitchener made 
a legitimate use of spies, and -Major (now 
General Sir Reginald) Wingate, who was at tho 
head of his Intelligence Di'partment, ably 
carried out his instructions. The Khalifa’.s 
secrets were soon no secrets to tho Sirdar. In 
1895 an Austrian, Slatin Pasha, wdio had been 
captured by the Dervishes, escaped, and Slatin 
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CAPTURE OF THE KHALIFA’S BLACK FLAG AT OMDURMAN. 

\Iiy courtesy of the Graphic. 


conlirmod or added to the inforinatio'i already in June Indian troops arrived at Snakin, 

Collected by Major Wingate. thereby rolensing its h^gyptian garrison for a war 

Ak has been mentioned, it was Italy’s inter- in the valley of tla^ Nile. I geiK^ral lines of 

vention that set in motion the lOgyptian Army, the ))lan of e.ampn igri were sett h^d by Kitchener 

On March 12, 1S96, Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet — with Lord Oomer at (^i-iro; a, statesnam with a 

the Conservatives had been returned to office military training consulted with a soldier who 

in 1895 — suddenly decided that Dongola, which was to prove that he too was a statesman, 

luvd boon abandoned, should bo reoceupied, and Seldom in Jlritish history had there been 



IIIK FIRST BRITISH BRIGADE MARCHING OUT OF WAD HAMKD. 

[ISy courtesy of the Graphic. 


80 fortiiiiato a <;onil)inati<)ii. iiohiiul tho 
rnlor of JOgy|)f> stood tli(» wisest and most ox- 
pericaiced of British diplomatists. Bismarck 
miglit call Lord Salisbury a “ lath j)ainted to 
rt^scmbli^ iroti.” 'J’o tlio brutal and cynical 
Prussian Mr. (Jladstono (whom tlic acute Ameri- 
can ps\ (ihologist,, W'iliiam James, <;redi(<'(l with 
as much or jiion' will-power (,han was possc'ssed 
by Napoleon) was “ Proh'issor ” (dadstone. Tlu> 
conjunction of Salisbury, (Vomer, ivib'-henor 
pointed to the imnuHliate destruction of the 
deti'stable tyranny of tlu^ Mahdi’s sucet'ssor. 

'Fwo (|uesl ions dominat('d t in* coming cam- 
paign. Would I^]gyptian troops, even with 
superioi’ weapons, face the most fanatical 
savagtvs in Africa ? How was tlu' Army to 
be fed and supplii>d with ammunition on its 
iidvance to the Dta’vish eapital ? 

“'The ma.in point," wi^ qiu)te from Lord 
Cromer's Modun Kijupi. " was to bring 
on an acLon at an early period of tho 
campaign. l)ni*e victorious, oven on a 
small .scale, the Egyptian troops would 
acquire contidi'uce in tluauselves, and the 
ononiy would bo prt)portionatoly discouraged.” 
Tho disastrous defeats of Baker Ptvsha and 
Hicks I’ivsha wore still present in tho minds of 


tlio Egyptian soldiers, and tho rt)cont discom- 
lituro of Die Italians by tho Abyssiaians had 
sliaken the prestige of Emopeans. TJic T)or- 
visJies at tho battle of Debra Sin in 1887 had 
routed the Abyssiaians and sacked (hnidar, 
the ancient capital of Hie Xi^gus, and tliough 
the Negus John Jiad won a \’ictory ovia* Hio 
Dervislies in 1881), tho Abyssinian monarch had 
been killed in tlio action, and tho Abyssinian 
rearguard, retiring before the Dervishes, cut to 
pieces. J'lui body of tile dead Negus had 
boon cajiturwl and carried in triumph to 
Omdurinan. If attackc'd by the Khalifa’s 
followers, would tho small Egyptian Army faro 
any hotter than had tho large armies of tho 
Abyssinians who had bomi beaten by tho 
Dervishes ton years before ? As r..ord Cromer 
observes, " the smallest chock had above all 
things to bo avoided. It would bo magnitied in 
tho t^yes of tho world, and although perhaps of 
slight intrinsic importanco would ijroduco a 
bad moral effect." IVio (.’ommissionors of the 
Egyi>tiaji Debt representing Franco and Russia, 
then opposed to Great Britain's guardianship of 
Egypt, objected to tho expedition and to tho 
oxjionsos being paid out of the General Kosorvo 
Fund, from which £E. 500,000 luul boon drawn 
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to covor the outlay. The dissontinj^ Com- 
missioners liacl at once ooinmenced an action 
against the Egyptian Covermnont in tlio Atixod 
Tribunal of First Instance at Cairo. 

Tlie other (piostion, the feeding and muni- 
tioning of the Army, was also a difhcult one. 
Oindurinan, it is true, was on tlio Nile, wliich 
might be used for the transport of food, l)aggage, 
and arms. But it was by no moans certain tliat 
the capture of Omdurman would end the war. 
Tlio expedition’s base would bo Wady Haifa on 
the Nile. There was a railway as far asSarras, a 
little to the south of Wady Haifa and of the second 
Cataract. But between Sarras and Omdurman 
four more cataracts obstructed the Nile. During 
high Nile, however, tlie river between \V<uly 
Haifa and Omdurman was navigable, and gun- 
boats could accompany the invaders as they 
advanced, though “ everybody told the Sirdar 
that he would never got the gunboats over the 
Fourth Cataract.”* AVith unlimited money - 
the money, it happened, was very liinitod -the 
navigation of the Nile would liave lauai, com- 
paratively speaking, an easy affair. The ascent 
of the Nile with second-rate steamboats, 
sailing boats and barges was armt-her matter. 
The wind would not be, nor was it always, 
favourable, and delays on the banks of tlie Nile 
under a blazing sun might spoil disease and 
insubordination among tlie troops. 

• " With Kitclumpr to Khartum.” by (5. W. Stfcvens. p. 103. 


There were these further considerations. If the 
Salisbury Cabinet fell, the expeditionary force 
might be rocalleil, ami also — if ho did not hasten 
his progress — tho Sirdar miglit find on the Upper 
Nile a French expeditionary force in theoretical, 
or tho Abyssinians in actual, [lossession of the 
lost Egyptian province. 

On .July 21), 1811G, iinleed. Major Marchand 
lauded at Loango, in the French Congo, 
to organize an expedition to tiie Upper Nile. 
Tho contention of Iho I<>eneh diplomatists was 
that tho Sudan had bivomo a res nnllius — 
no-maii’s land wliich, like a desert island, might 
bo appropriated by the first comer. 

Tho perfection of tlm Sirdar’s arraiigi'ments 
for surmounting tho obstai’Jes in his path 
diminishiMl thoso obstacles in the eyes of his 
Con t lunporaries. 

On March 20, ISOG, Akaslia, fifty miles 
south of Sarras, was ociuipied and hy tho 
beginning of .June joiiunl by a railway 
to Sarras. On the night of June 0 tho Sirdar 
directed two columns, numbiu’ing some 10,000 
men, on a Dervisli force of Jess than 4,000 
oiieamped aX Firkot, sixU'cn miles south 
of Akaslia. Tlie next morning the Dervishes 
were siirprisiKl ami routed at tho trilling 
cost of 20 killed a.nd 80 woundod. Dou- 
gola was in the Sirdar’s possession beforo tho 
end of Septornber and the furthest Egyptian 
outpost was fixed at Mitoo ((he frontier f'ost of 
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LORD KITCHENER LAYING THE FOUNDA- 
TION-STONE OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, LUXOR. 

Hoiniin Egypt), BituHted at tho foot of tho 
Fourth Caltira(;t . Tho hi-Ht Act of tlio camf)aigii 
had cost 411 livoH (‘1()4 Boldiors liad di(5d from 
cholera and other diseases) and £E.7 15,(H)0.* 
Ascending tlio river, the Nile from Wady Haifa 
to Kort i runa southwards, from Korti to Abu 
llamed it turns north-eastwards. Along tho base 
— Wady ilalfa-Abu 1 lamed — of the triangle. 
Wady Haifa, Korti, Abu Hanied, tho Sirdar 
dotorminiHl 4o construct a railway. Tho lino 
would run through the Nubian deserl, and ho 
“ launched his rails and sleepers into the water- 
Uws destTt while tho other end of the lino was 
slill held by tho en(5my.”f Himbashi (Sir 
Fen^y) Cirouard, who suptTintendtHl the build- 
ing of the railway, was a ("anadian, aftt'rwards 
Director of Railwixys in South Africa. Before 
the work wius coinj^leted General Sir Archibald 
Hunter, tho sword-arm of the Egyptian Army 
— to use Steevens’s phrase — had moved from 
^h roe to Abu Hamed. A Dervish garrison had 
scat term'd before him. 

From Abu Hamed the course of tho Nile is 
again southwards, and nearly half-way between 
Al)u Hamed and Omdurman a tributary, tho 
Atbara, runs into it. A little to tho north of tho 
junction of tho Atbara luul the Nile lies Berbor,on 
tho oivstern bank of tho river. On August 31, 1897, 
this town wius in tho hands of tho invaders, and 
tho railway was now pushed forward from Abu 

• “ Modern Egypt II.,*’ p. 01, 
t ** Wltli Kitoliener to Khartum," p 39. 


Hamed to Berber. January 1, 1898, the 

Sirdar teh'graphed to Lord Cromer that he 
thought that “ British troops should bo sent 
to Abu Hamed,” and that “the fight for tho 
Sudan would appear to be likely to take place 
at Berber.” His request for reinforcements was 
complied with and a British brigade had joined 
him by tho beginning of March. The Sirdar’s 
“ forecast of the force which would be neces- 
sarjq” remarks Lord Cromer, “ was wonderfully 
accurate. . . • Amongst other high militarj^ 

qualities the Sirdar possessed the Imowledge 
of how to adapt his means to his end.” 

Tho second and last Act of tho River 
War is divided into two Scenes. The 
first (aids with tho battle of the Atbara, 
the S('cond with tho battle of Orndur- 
irian. To parry a counter-offensive against his 
communications, garrisons were kept by the 
Sirdar at Moroe and Korti. In the angle north 
of tho junction of the Atbara and tho Nile an 
on trenched camp. Fort Atbara, was made. 
In February, 1898, the Emir Mahmoiid,who com- 
manded tho Dervish division on tho western bank 
of the Nile at Metommeh, nearly half-way between 
Fort Atbara and Omdurman, threw his troops 
across tho river and effected a junction with the 
Sirdar’s old enemy, Osman Digna, on the oppo- 
site bank, at Shendi. Tho combined Dervish 
forces advanced up tho right bank of 
the Nile to Aliab and then struck across 
country to tho Atbara. They were forced by 
tho Sirdar, who had moved up tho Atbara to 
Hudi, to take up a position at Nakheila, some 
35 miles from its mouth, on tho north bank. 
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iE “ SUDAN MILITARY RAILWAY.” 
Movinj^ camp to Abu Hamed section. 


of 1 he Ctjphu. 


rijc irilciit ion of Maliinoud bad b(‘cn to cross tin? 
river, at tluit ix'i'iod of tlio yt'ar waterless, at 
lludi, a.nd attack Ik'rbiT and the railhead. 
Mahmoud had b(*en antiei])ated ])y the Sirdar, 
wlioso east, flank the Dervish leadei was unable 
to turn beraui(5 tho wells on the line of mareh 
to Berber W('re either lu Id by the Koyjitians or 
Hik'd up. 

Till* Dervishes had reached Nakht'ila on 
Mareh 20. Tlui followiiiji day the Sirdar moved 
nearer to tho (‘ueinv. Tho c/cVear,” savs Mr. 


Winston (’’hurehill, ” whi<*h the Arabs would 
havi' to mak(! to march round the troops was 
lu'arly doid)U'd by this movenu'iit. HMie utter 
im])ossibility of tlu'ir flank march with a 
stronger enemy on the radius of the circle! was 
now appe.r(‘j)t.” 

The Sirdar’s la'xt sti'p was to eapturo tht'ir 
base on the Nile at Slu ndi. A Hot ilia, consisting 
of lhr<'(* <tunboats and boats on which wtTo em- 
barUed some k’j^ypt ian troops, asei'iidi'd tlu' river 
a.nd took the town. On Aj)ril 1 t h(‘ Sirdar’s h»rca 
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THE MAIIDI’S TOMB, OMDURMAN. 
Showing the damage caused by the gunboats. 
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Captain E. A. Stanton, By courtosy of Th* GraPhie. 
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of 14,000 inon, iiiohulin^ tlio Brilisli bri^aflo 
iindor ( ioncTiil (Jatacrf, nd vaiicf*<l still iifarc 'to 
Mabnioiid’s position, whic.li liatl ])C*on lo. Jilt*d 
by B(‘n«‘nil lliintor and report od })y him to 
bo “a stiomr r)n(* with zariba (stockade) 
and ill heavy l>ii.-^h.” 'Pla* Sirdar took no un- 
iK eessary risks, and a final n'connaissance 
WHS niadf^ on April 5. M'wo days hatcT, Ihi^ 
K;/yplian Army, by a ni{:>ht marcdi, arrived 
b(*fore, Mahmoud’s zarilia. At dawn the 
bombardrnf'nt- of the Dervdsh camp bepin, and 
at 7.10 a.m. on April K the Sinlar ordered it to 
|)(^ stormed. “ By 8.20 a.m.,” writes Mr. 
Churchill, “ the whok^ fore<‘ ” had “ march(‘d 
eomplct(4y through the ])osition and shot or 
bayonet.cd all in th<‘ir pa.th,” Ki^hteen Briti.sh, 
Hi native ollicc'rs, and 525 men liad been 
kill(‘(l or woumkul. Of Mahmoud’s forc*e 
scarcely 4,000 I'seaped ; thousands laid lieen 
kilk'd ami Malunoud himsi'If was a prisoner. 
Sir Horatio Ivitehener’s first engagimuait on 
a large siah^ rc^siMubkal a deftly performed 
surgical operation. 

.Among tb(^ civilians who entero I into the 
zariba was the journalist, Ceorgii St(*evens. 
Il(^ had iHMninded the British public; that 
1 h(' Sirdar’s army was nearly 1,400 miles from 
Hu; sea., and about. 1,200 from any place; that 
Hie things armi<'s wautc'd <‘Ould possibly come 
fi’om. “ It had,” lu' said, ” to be supplied 
along a sand-banked river, a. single lira' of rail, 



MAJOR MARCHANl). 

[By courUsy oj 7 lu ijrjphu . 



OSMAN dk;na, 
rhe Chief of the Mahdi’s Generals. 

[By courifsy of The Graphic. 

whicli was carrying tlu' materiiil for its own 
c'onstruction as well, and various eamel-traoks. 
That 1 3,000 men could ever have b(!en brought 
into this hungry limbo at all,” ho added, 
” shows that the Sirdar is the only English 
general who has known how to cain[)aign in 
tliis country.” 

Sf.eevens was a man who hfid had a most 
brilliant careca* at Oxford and in journalism. 
It may interest the reader to si*e, if ho lias 
not already seen it,, the eharacter-sketeh 
of Kitchener frt>m tlu' pen of one who 
was by nature and education critical and 
who had traimul to a very high degree 
hi.s powers of obsiTvation ami analysis. 

IM.’ijor-dener.il Sir lloriitio IhTbert Kitcliener is 4K 
years old by t lie book ; but that is irrelevant, lie 
stands .several inches over tft.., straight us .a lance, 
ami looks out imperiously .above most men’s heads ; 
his motions am ilelibei-ale and strong ; slemhT hut 
lirmly knit., ho seems built for tirele.ss, st.(‘el-wire en- 
durance ratluT than ha* power or agility; that also 
is irrelevant.. Steady, passionless eyes shaded by 
tlecisive brows, brick-rt'd ratlier full oheek.s, a long 
moustache beneath wdiich you divine an immovable 
nu>uth ; his face i.s haiMh, and neit her appeals for affec- 
tion nor stii-s dislike. All this is irrelevant too : 
neither age, nor ligure, nor face, nor any accident of 
piu’smi has any bearing on the «‘sst‘ntial Sirdar. You 
could imagine the character just the same as if all the 
externals weie dilTeivnt. He has no age but the prime 
of life, no body but one to carry hLs mind, no face but 
<»ne to keep his brain behind. The brain and the will 
are the e.ssence and the whole of the man — a brain and 
a will so perfect in their woihings that, in the face of 
exti’emcsb dilliculty, they never seem to know what 
struggle is. You cannot imagine the Sirdar otherwise 
than tus seeing t he right thing to do and doing it. II i.s 
pivcLsion is so inhum.anly unerring, he is more like a 
machine tJian a man. You feel that he ought to be 
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LORD KITCHENKR 
Talkinj^ to Ej^yptian Olficials. 

[Zola's Studios. 

patcntoil Mild sliMwii wiMi a(. tin* Varin Intorna- 

(ioiial I^lxhiliit ion. : Exhibit Ko. I. 

hor.'i ronrours, I In* Smlaa Ma.cliiiio, 

'rii(^ biiit.h^ of thn Atbara liad Ixm'H fou^bt to 
tlio oast., tdio l)attl(^ of Oiiiduriiian was foujjht 
1.0 t lio \v(‘st of tlio Nib’, 'riio Army, roiaforcial 
by a Hcuioiid Jb’itisli bri;j;a(lo and tlio 21st LaiuMU’s, 
and by a batliTV of bovvitzcTH and two largo 
lO-poniuh r guns, Ix'gan in August to march 
u() tho wusbMii bank. Tbrcai now gun -boats 
had bo(‘n brought nj) in stad-ions, put to- 
gotlu^r and launcdu'd. An advanced base was 
fornu'd, first at Wad llaiuod and afterwards 
upon Hoyau Island. Kri<‘ndly Arab irregulars 
k(*pt step wit h the lOxpedil ionary Eon^e on the 
op])osito bank of tho ri\er. 

It was on Seplt'mb(«r 2, ISOS, that tho Afrii au 
Attila was routi'd. ]I(" could opposi^ rdhOOO 
fanatics against KitcbiMU'r’s 22,000 troops. 
Ihit the. fanatics were badly, tho Egyptian 
and British soldiers well, ariiual. Tlie Khalifa’s 
solo ebaneo of success had lain in a night 
attack on tho Egyptian camp, but lio had 
unaccountably preferred to stake his fortunes 
in tho ilay light. I'he did ails of tho battle can 
Ih' studii'd in Mr. (Muirchill’s “ Kiver War ” and 
in othiT works ; the criticism on Kitchener’s 
tacties may be left to J^ord lloborts. 

The H.ittlc of ()nidurina.ii flu* wrtitcl is a proof that 
the Sird.ir possesses all the qviMlities whicdi arc neces- 
sary h>r a general coininaiuliiig an army in the tleUl ; 
clear judgment, sound common sense, teiuicity ol 
puiqiose, quickness of perception, promptitude of 
decision, .and, above all, an intlnite cai>acity for 
taking pains, whilst his talent for organization hius 
shone most conspicuously. It is owing to Lord 
Kitchener that the Egyptian Army has lH*en turned 
into such a 3plcndid lighting machine, and it is to the 
aysh'in of organiauition which he ix*rfectod in such a 
masterly manner that the several details of the caiu- 


l>aign in tho Sudan were carried out without a hitch 
in the face of considerable difTiculties, and he was 
enabled to concentrate bis force on tho plains of 
(Jmdurman almost to the hour at wliich ho had pre- 
diided long before that (Gordon should at last be 
avenged.”* 

Judged by results, tho Sirdar’s conduct of tho 
hattlo was lH‘yond n^proach. Of tho Dervish 
host it has been estimated that 11,000 or so 
were killed and 10,000 wounded. Tho British 
losses did not exceed -400, of whom only a small 
proportion wero killed. Omdurrnan fell into 
the hands of tho conqueror, the Khalifa fled, and 
Dordon had been avengc^d. 

Kitchener’s campaign in the valley of thoNilo 
liad set Ilf) a new standard of eflficicncy in mili- 
tary matters ; tho tradition of “ nuuh'ling 
through ” was ended, and tho result had bocui 
ohtain€3d at a trifling cost in men and money. 
Naval otflc(U's who, like Lieutenant (now liear- 
Admiral) Beatty, look part in the expedition may 
have hafl little to learn in respect of (fllicieucy, but 
to some soldiers in the British Army — and, above 
all, to tlio British War Ollico — Kitclionor Jiad 
tacitly administorod a noedod lesson. 

In an article entitled “ Eampaiguing with 
Kitclionor,” which ajipoared in Blackwood ' h 
M agazine for Do(‘ombor, 1002, a stall’ offleor 
— glancing at tlio War Oflico —indicated ono of 
tho causes of Kitchenor’s .success. 

None of our gonorals before Ivitchciicr [wrote this 
oITicit] ever at tempt ed, still less succeeded in attempt- 
ing, to wag<‘ war without ordi'is, without forms, with- 


*Th€ Thne,<t, De»TiTit>er 2, 1898. 




The Late GEORGE W. STEEVENS. 

[EUioU 6* Fry. 
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THE SIRDAR, SIR H. H. KITCHENER, AND 

out staros or pnperassrru' of any sort, or kind. A 
normal yoar’.s cainjiai^n in tin* Sudan Ix’gan witli the 
issue of the ordre dc bntuille to those coneerned and 
<*ndod witli the promulgation of the Queen’s con- 
gi'atulations fit the close of the war. Tlie rest- of the 
usually voluminous documents incidental to cain- 
fmigning arc wfinting, fop the best of all reasons-— 
namely, that none ever existed. 

When the average Aldershot general takes the field 
he has foisted on him a mass of phenomenally 
useless documents, which do more to cause general 
trouble and paralysis than any acts of the enemy. 


• HIS A.H.C., IHMBASIII J. K. WATSON. 

I By niurlesy of 7 hf (irafthic. 

I could name a campaign not. a t housand miles from 
Suakin t hat was ent irely ruineil by t heju. Hut 
Kitchener’H ollice .stationery consisteil of a sheaf 
of telegrayih forms which he carried in his helmet and 
a jHUK’il which he carried in his pocket — and that 
snfiiced. Moreover, he seldom read an oflieial letter, 
and never wrote one, and how much wear and tear 
Wfis thereby saved let those say who have had the 
misfortune to servo under generals alllicteil with the 
curse of penmanship. 

Tho picture might bo overftoloiirod, but it 
throw into relief an essential feature of 
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COLONKL SIR PERCY GIROUARI). 

I Lafayette. 

Kiiclidiior's iiiotliods. Ilo sjivod tiiiio aud ii(» 
hjiaihI iiioiioy l)y i^iiorin^ {i!il.i(juat(Hl |)rtH*(^dont 
aiid oul-of-dato oxamplos. “ 'I’Jio financial 
8iic<Miss,” comiiaails Lord ( -romor, “ wa.;^ no loss 
roiiiarkahlo lliaii tlio military. TJio total cost 
of the campaign of 180(i-0S was 
of which 1 ,2(M),()00 was spent, on railways a.nd 
i(le.i!:ra])hs and 1/55,(111(1 on gunboats. Tho 
military ox])(Miditure, properly so calk'd, only 
amomiled (.t> il0.011(>,0(l()." 

Five days after the battle of Omdurman, 
on Soj>t(anb(M* 7, lunvs of a f^rave character 
reached tla> Siixlar. Kiiropeans had arrived at 
Fashoda on the W hite Tshle. Sending the jour- 
nalists back to Cairo, he sttMimed uj) t he river 
to asi'ortain (la? facts for himst'lf, takinj; on board 
his boats a t*onsiderabk^ force, a battery of 
artilliJry and four Maxim ^uns. On Se])tember 
IS lu' a.p]>roacluHl Faslaxhi and discovered Major 
Marcliand there with a handful of black soldiers 
and a few French oHicers. Marcliand was 
claiminjj; the country in tht' name of France. An 
interview took place between the French ex- 
plorer and the British gciu'ral, wlio, as a youth, 
had fouglit. for France. IMarcha-nd reports the 
conversation that passed betw\'oii them : — 

“Do you know. Major, tlwit this atTair m.ay set 
Praiu o luul I'^n^Maiul at war ? ’’ 

[ howetl, without replyinj^. (h'lieral Kitolioner 
fose. II'' was very pale. I also rosi'. Ivitelieiier 
pa/etl at his 2,000 ; llieiiatiuy fort, ou the ramparts 
of which the bayonets j^leaiued. 


“We are th<' stronger,” Kitchener remark<'(l after 
his leisuu'ly survey. 

“ Only a fight can settle that was Marehand's 
reply. 

“ Right you are,” was the Englishman’s rey)ly, 
‘‘ come along, let’s have a whisky and .soda.”* 

According to Dr. Emily, who wa.s w'ith 
Marcliand, tho Sirdar, unlike one of his com- 
panions, was exceedingly tactful. A sh’i) on his 
part might have causc'd war between Francis 
and England and tln^ history of the world have 
Ix'cn changed. 

If he was, it is not to be wondered that th(' 
Sirdar w'as “ very pah'.” Tln^ cautious Bismarck 
had bemi dismissed by the flighty William 1 1. in 
1 800, which wms tho year of the jmblication of 
Captain Mahan’s “ Influence of Sea J^owaa* upon 
1 1 istory -a work which w^as t o ha ve such an in- 
fluence on t he Kaiser. Thc^ Kiel Canal had bet'ii 
opeiK'd in 1895, the Kaiser’s tidegram dispatched 
If) Kruger in 1 S9(>. (lerrnan int rigiies in ’furkey 
wx're notorious, and it wms announced that the 
Borman Empi^ror and Ihnpress were to visit 
at the end of 1808 ('Onstant inople and Jerusalem. 
A w'a.r bf't.wi'f'ii the two grtiat democra.cif's of 
Western Europe would havf^ bf'en for both 
suicidal, and, thanks mainl>' to Kitchener’s 
delicate handling of the negotiations witli 
Miirchand, the dangf'r of a collision betwc('ii 
Franci', and CJreat- Britain vanished. It is not 
the h'ast of the services which have b('(Mi ren- 
dered by Kitchener to the llritish nation. 

Th(' victory of Omdurman w^as rewanh'd 'vith 
a. peerage, and Lord Kitchener rettirni'd to 
Ihigla-nd. Ho met with an enthusiastic W'el- 
come. Lord Salisbury, who as a scientist dis- 
likf'd rhetoric, praised liim uures(*rvcdly. 

Tic will n'm.'iiii tlic thoa |*icmiorl ;t steiking 

figure, not only iulorncd by tln' v.lIoui* ;nul i>.'itrioti.siii 
which ;i.ll su<‘(^<'ssl'ul gi'iu'r.i.ls ran show, but with tin* 
most extraordinary c()mbina.tion of caloul.it ion, of 
strategy, of statesmanship, which it ever fell to any 
goner.al in these circumstamu's to displiy. 

Ho took exactly tlu' time necessary for his work : 
he m.aile precisely the preparations which that wtvrk 
rofpiired ; la* (‘xpended upon it the tinie, tla* resource, 
and the milihu'y strength ])reeis»*ly \vliich it demanded, 
and las viet^)ry e.ime out with ahsolut.e acciiracN . 
like the answer to .’i, s«-ientilie e.ilcnlat ion. 

Perbaps, bow’cvcr, the tribute which Lord 
Kitchener valued most was the £12(),0()() 
raised at his instance for tho foundation of a 
Bordon IMomorial College'. “ Those who havt) 
conquered.” ho said, ‘‘are called upon to civi- 
lize,” and he proyiosed to civilize tho Sudanese 
by educating them. The foundation-stone 
was laid by him in January, J899, and the 
College ojx'nod by liim in 1902. Tlirough the 
Cordon Memorial College ho spread the 
English language and British ideas on tlio 

• “ Lord Kltrhenor of Khartoum.’* by the Author of “ King 
Edward the Seventh ” (Nisbet). p. 92. 
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rppor Xilo. Further, a now Khartum was 
plaiiuod by him. 

At the end of ISOO ho was suddenly sum- 
moned to the seat of tlio IhxT War. As Lord 
Hoberts’s Chief of the Staff, lie oontributod 
preatly to tlio victories of the Field- Marshal. 
At Faardoborg ho was virtually in command, 
but, as General Maurice oliservcd, “ he entirely 
lacked any staff adequate to watcli over for 
him the general scope of the action.” Paarde- 
biTg, though a drawn, was for the British a 
successful battle. “ Cronje’s mobility,” again 
to quote General Maurice, “ was destroyed 
and his oxen and horses killed and scattered, 
the spirit of his burghers crushed. 'Phe Boer 
commandos imprisoned in the bed of the 
Modder were, in fact, doomed.” 

fiOrd Roberts had eulogized Lord Kitchener’s 
tactics at Oindurman. He had now an oppor- 
tunity of personally acquainting himself with 
Lord Kitchener’s qualities. After resigning 
the command in South Africa to him, ho told 
the public that ho had ” implicit confidcfrurc^ ” 
in Lord Kitchener’s ” judgment and military 
skill ” and that “ no one could havm laboured 
more inc(‘ssanUy or in a more self-effacing 
manner th in Lord Kitchener had don<'. and no 
one could have assist ed him more loyally without 
a thoiight of S(ilf-aggraiidiz(nnont.” In th(‘ 
lat-ter connexion we may menti<.)n that, when it 
was suggested by the Government that Sir 
Kvelyn Wood, liis ()ld chi(^f, should sc^rve undrr 
him in South Africa, Lord Kitchener refused 
to entertain the idea, but ofhjn.'d instead to 
serve under his senior cdli -er. 

As Commander-in-Chief in South Africa., Lord 
Kitchener will be chiefly remembered for his 
blockhouse system and his (;fh)rts to bring the 
War to «a satisfact.ory conclusion without 
liumiliating tho Boers. While tlioro can bo little 
doubt hut that tho blockiiouso system, ajid tlm 
“drives” imudontal to it, materially shortened 
th(i w’ar, it is certain that tho loyalty of the 
Boers during the Groat War was very largely 
due to liis firm hut kindly treatment of tliat 
brave and patriotic people. Years after. 
General Botha ))ubliely called Lord Kiteliener 
jiis “ old war friend.” 

The quotation below' is from a report of a 
speech of Lonl Kiteheia'r delivered at (.'ape 
I’ow'ii when he was on Ihc^ i)()int of leaving 
South Africa : — 

Lord Kitchener, in reply, said la^ accepted 
the presentation sword as an lionour donr? 
to tlie Army. To liis relief Jie luul found 
that the Gape Colonists did not denounce 
martial law, for which he was primarily 


responsible. Without it the farmers of the 
colony would have been either a<‘,liially 
or ])olitically dead. ^Phe farmers laid ])(um 
fed with lies, jiot always told them in 
J)ntch, until tJioy thoiiglit the British peojde 
wore a nation of monsters. Martial law' 
liad then steppetl in and prev'ontod ])('ople 
from taking a fatal step. It liad also htnai 
oifoctive in ])roventing nuinitioiis of war 
from reae.liing the tMiemy. Xmv that ptvuui 
had e.ome, h«> asked them all to put aside 
racial fet'liiiLfl, ami also to put jisido ” leagm\s “ 
and “ bonds," and to strive for tho wt'lfare 
of their common colony. Jiriton and Boer 
ha/l h(vl a (jood and Ihcij irrre now shaking 
hands after it. It w’as a luijipy augury for 
tho future that the jieople of Gape Colony had 
not d(»alt in a vindictive spirit with the (pa^s- 
tion of tho rebels. Lord Kitcheimr c.on- 
clndod by exiu’essing the hopt^ that all the 
colonists w'oiild S(a)n hecuano again a happy 
aial unittKl family as Brovidtaie.e nu>ant tliem 
t o be. 

Tilo Boor War had ended hy .Inne, 11)02, 
and oiKte again Lord Kit(ilH)ner w'os in his nat ive 
country. J)iiring his brief sln.y lie nm,(l<» some 
w'oiglity ])r()nounc,enuaits on the duty of ])re- 
paring in ])»''a(;e time for war. 'Pirns, jiddn'ssing 
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Veoinanry at Wolshpool in Soptoniljor, 1002, ho 
MpoUo as follows : — 

You Vooinaury liavo liad soruo oxporionco 
of what it Tiioans to ho inoro or loss untrained 
in war, and how ^rnatly a man, whalovor liis 
spirit and phiok may bo, is liaiidioappod by 
w'aiit of trainiu!^ in a li^iiht. You, thoroforo, 
woll nsilizo with mo liow' o<s<‘ntial it is that 
tho youni4 mon of tho oountry should join tlio 
rnililai’V forc-os and h<u*,omo Irainod by those 
who havo roap«*d ox])orionct) durinjj; this war, 
so that they may in thoir turn bo ready, if tho 
ncMM^ssity should arise, to take thoir place ius 
trained men in tiio ranks. You must not for- 
^(^t that wo shall not alw'ays liavo, nor do wo 
wish to havo, a war that lasts long enough to 
train our iihmi during tho campaign. It is, 
th('n‘foro, T think, of vital importance that 
evnryono, whotlu^r in tliis country or in that 
(Iriviter Britain beyond tho seas, should rea- 
lize that it is tho boundon duty and Jiigh 
jirivilege of ov(^ry British able-bodied man to 
dt>h)nd and maintain that groat lOmpiro, tho 
citizenship of which wo havo inhoritod and 
tho honour and glory of w^hich tho mon of tho 
Kmpiro an) determined shall, as far as lies in 
their power, bo handed on untarnished to 
t hose that folhjw' us. 

A f(‘W (leys before ho had spoken to much tho 
same <‘tfec(. at Stockton-on-Toos and had, 
b(‘si<l('s, appealed to ca[>italists to emjiloy. 


whenever they could, tho soldiers who had 
fought in South Africa. 

I wrould take this opportunity of reminding 
you that a great number of the very best of 
those men who were wdth mo in South 
Africa havo now returned, or are returning, 
to their homes in this country. These men 
have a certain amount of money which will 
enable them to havo a holiday wnth their 
people. But after that they will want ora- 
ployment ; and I maintain that, liaviiig 
merited the approbation of their countrymen 
by their services in South Africa, it is not too 
much to ask that some direct step should bo 
taken in great industrial centres like this, and 
amongst la ’go employers of labour, to find 
them good, permanent, wage-earning posi- 
tions. 

The next post to be filled by Lord Kitchener 
wus that of Commandcr-in-Cliief in India, where 
he nvsided from the on dof 1002 to Sejitemlwr, 
1909. Tho term Cornmander-in-Chief was, 
however, a misnomer, since th » Commander- 
in-Chief’s control of the Army was shared with 
anotht'r soldier, tlie Mi'it iry Member of Council. 
To abolish this dual control became an object 
of J^ord Kitchener. Tho Vic€?roy, Lord Ciirzon, 
opposed him, and an unfortunate quarrel arose, 
which finished with the resignation of tho 
Vi('croy. 
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In his ^linntes of January 1 and ^Tarch 18. 
1905, Lord Kitchener stated his case against 
dual control. 

In no other department of tlio Covernment of 
India, ho ol)jectod, was it consid(‘red necessary 
to have a dual control. Tlni oflicos of the 
Conunandor-in-Chief and ^Military Member, 
owing to tho dual system, became “ papi'r- 
logged with more or less imnecossary verl)iage.’* 
Oixc of the chief favlts' of the Indian 
system is the enorinons delay and cftdless dis- 
cussion which it involves. It is impossibh^ 
to formulate or carry out any consistoni 
military policy. No needed reform can he 
initiated^ no useful measure, can be adopted^ 
without being subject to ve.ratious and^ for the 
most 2 ^ort, unnecessary criticism — not merely 
as regards the financUd effect of the proposaly 
bxd as to its desirability or necessity from the 
jiurcly military 2 ^oini of view. The fault 
lies simply in the system.y which has created, 
two offices which have been trained to un- 
fortunate jealousy arul antagonism and whicth, 
therefore, duf)licato work, and iiv tho duplica- 
tion dc^stroy progress and defeat tho true 
ends of military ehicioncy. The system is one 
of dual control and divided res[)onsibility. 
It is a system of “ want of trust,” vsuch as that 
which has recently been condemiKKl and 
abolished in tho Army at homo. 

In India, as in h]ngland, it was “ owing to tho 
defects in the liigher administration of the Army 
that essentials had been disregarded and military 
progress and efhciency had not kept pace wit h 
the timers.” Tlio INTilitary Department had no 
direct relations with the Army, and, ])eing a 
civil department, were out of touch with tho 
troops. “ It is true,” he add(‘d, “ they 
records and opinions which th(?y quote from 
time to time ; but these aro gtsicrally anti- 
quated.” He felt it was his “ imperative duty ” 
to state liis conviction that tho then present 
system was “ faulty, inetlicient, and incapable 
of the expansion necessary for a great war in 
which tho armed might of the Kmpiro would bo 
engaged in a life and death struggle,” and he 
quoted tho example of Japan as showing wliat 
could he done by thoroughly enlighteiKxl and 
up-to-date methods of army iwlministration. 

Lord Kitchener had, to a considerable extent, 
his own way. Tho Military Member disappeared ; 
tho now Viceroy, Lord Minto, sympathized with 
Lord I^tchonor’s aims. The reforms which tho 
Commandor-in-Cliief made both during and after 
Lord CurzoiTs Viceroyalty wore far-reaching. 
In a Memorandum of April 11, 1904, ho had 
pointed out that “ nothing was more essential 
for complete preparation in j^eace and for 
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successful operation in war Ihaii that an army 
should liavo a thoroughly trained and highly 
educated general staff.” Acconlingly a Staff 
(\)ll<^ge at Quetta was <a*eated. 'Plio str<»ss 
whic,h he laid on (Hlucation may bo gatla^nnl 
from an oxtrac/t from the same Alemorandum : — 
Wo must follow a system of training for 
war suited to tho vastly changiul conditions 
of the pn^sent day, and stedfastly (Oiniinate 
all obsoleU) traditions. In all ranks, from tho 
private soldier to tlie Ceneral Oflic.or, each 
stef) u]> tlie ladder re(]inres a (jornisponding 
incnwiso in knowledgu, in snlf-r(»liauce, in the 
powder of initiative, in the liabit of n^adily 
a(ice|)ting responsibility, and in tho faculty of 
command, (jualities wiiic-h <^an he attaiiuul 
only by unremitting study combined with 
constant j)ractice. 

It is recogniztid that it is the duty of a com- 
manding ollicer to (nliaiale and train his men 
in all hraiu’.hes of sokli«>ring, hut liitlierto it 
has not boon so generally understood iJiat. tliis 
holds ecjually true as regards the education 
arul training of tho otlicers serving under him. 
'J'ho plea that teaching is a diflicult art wliicli 
it is giv'ori to few to accpiiro is on<» wliich rrannot 
be acciepted. Tlie w hole secret of ])reparing 
for war is a matter of training and instriu;! ion, 
and commanding or other otlicers who ])rofoHH 
or show their incaparuty as instructors, And 
their inability to train and educate those under 
them for all tho situations of modern war, must 
bo deemed unfit for tlie positions they hold. 
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'riin systiMii at- prosont in forc.o in [lulia, 
wli(ir(>l)y ofliciM’s iin< s«Mit to j^arrisoii (ilassos to 
])roi)iiro for tluar promotion oxaminations, 
is })artir.nlarly faulty. Knowloduo thus 
(jramiiuHl up in tlio (tourso of a fow wtnfe, 
onl\' to 1)0 forjjiotton as soon as tlio oxamiiia- 
tion is passod. is in no sons(» (*diu;ati(m. In 
futuro tlio military oduoation of ollic-ors must 
l)t» impartod witliin tluur roL;imonts ; it must 
oomiiuMi(u> from tho day thoy join and oon- 
tinuo until thoy Knivo tho sorviito. 

Amonir othor iru^asunvs Jio roarmod and ro- 
distrihutiul tho Army and did oviM-ytliinuj ho 
(!onld to promoti' docontrali/ation of work and 
di'volution of authority. Jlis objoot throui^hout 
was to prt'pari' tho Army for war, not poaoi> 
ma.uoMivros. 

“ My solo aim," ho said iii a farowoll s)H*ooh, 
“ . . . has l)oi*n to place tho administra- 

tion of tho Army in India, on a busiiu*ss footinj:;.” 

A modornarmy | ho oont inuod J is not, as is 
somotimos t'rroiu'ously supposed, a costly 
toy maintainoil ft)r purposes of ceremonial 
and display, nor, on tht^ other hand, is it aii 
instrument of a.i:i]jression to bo used for 
national or iiulividual a^ijrandizement. It 


is simply an insurance air^inst national 
disaster ; and the ex])ondituro incurred on it 
is strictly coniparabh; witli private expendi- 
ture on similar [)re(-’aut ionary measures. 
Tho first business condition necessary to 
justify our military expenditure is that the 
army maintained should be in a thoroughly 
etlicient. state, and, tlK^refore, able, at all 
times of ncc'd, to carry out whatever may 
be expected from its numerical strength. 
Expenditure of money on an inenicient 
army can no more be didcndcd than tho pay- 
ment of pnunia to an insolvent company. 

CVeated Fii'ld -Marshal in 1900 he returned 
homo from India via (diina., Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States. The 
(lovernments of Australia and New Z<uiland 
called him in as a specialist to advise them on 
military affairs. 

Tn 1011 he was appointiKl British Agent 
and ronsul-Gcnc^ral in hlgypt, and he was 
holding that. ])ositiou when tlu; Great War 
brok(; out. His reports on the finances, ad- 
minist rat i(m, and condition of Egypt and tlu^ 
Sudan are additional eviihaico of his untiring 
energy, comprehensive ability, and genuine 
benovok'iKie. 

Herii is a last quota.tion from his writings : 
“ 'fhe development and elovat ion of the char- 
acter of a people depends mainly on tlu^ growth 
of self-control and tlu^ power to domiiiate 
natural impulses, as well as on tiio practice of 
unobtrusive sclf-nJiance and perseverara*e, com- 
bined with reasoned determination.” 

Such in brief outline had been the career of 
the British Minister of War who succcedid Mr. 
Asquith in the ‘‘ paper-lo.L’gcd ” ollices at M'lulc- 
hall. ilespected and adminul in Great Britain, 
the Colonies, India, France, and Russia., and 
feared in Gernumy, I^ord Kitcjicncr was 
obviously the right man to direct the 
military forces of the Empire. A Frussiau 
Staff Oflicer who had been sent to study 
him during the Oindurman Campaign published 
at the time his impressions of the Sirdar 

“ Lord Kitchener is animattid,” JMajor von 
Tiedemaiiu informed tho Germans, “with 
keen ambition, but ho does not covet favour 
with tho crowd; ho knows that everything he 
does and orders is right and proj^er.” At tho 
Battle of Oindurman tho Brussian remarked 
that [-.(U'd Kitchoner “ was cool and perfectly 
calm ” and “ gave his orders without in tho 
least raising his voice ” and “ always made the 
right arrangernonts at tho right moment.” 

. . . Ho seemed to bo “ absolutely in- 

dilTeront to personal danger,” but never to do 
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iiii>'thiug out of bravado. “ Af^tiiig,” said 
this critic, “is out of tlio quc^stiou with him; 
he is always perfectly natural.” 

Summarizing the campaign. Major von Tiedc- 
inanii observed : — “ Thus Lord KitirluMicr waited 
nnconcornedly for the right moment, but pounced 
with eagle-like swiftness and certainty upon 
liis prey and dealt the decisive blow in a 
surprisingly short time. Ho had iu‘glect(Hl 
nothing.” 

From the Omdurman campaign onwards 
the over-trained soldiers of (h'rinany, who had 
roine to believe that they had almost a mono- 
poly of military sci('ne(‘, watclied with uneasiness 
the movements of the “ ]\Ian of Khartum.” 
If in the years before the Great War he had Ix'cn 
placed at the War Ollice and not- at Cairo, it 
is coneeivable that the German ])la.ns for leaping 
upon Europe would have been laid a.sid(\ or, 
at all ('vents, postpont'd. 'J'he Omniscient at- 
Potsdam had a wliolesorne respc’ict for him — a 
ies{)(*ct which the Gilmans certainly did not 
(?xt(*nd to any “ politi(?al ” Afinistiu’ of War. 

Carlyle had told the Germans that Grt'at 
Britain was inhabited rriostlj^ by fools. 'PIk* 
knavi's at Berlin perceived that here was a 
Briton who was neither fool nor knave. 

Lord Kitehenc'r was the soldi(T-r('])r(‘sentative 
of British civilization, just as the barbarian who 
invited his soldiers to contemplate with chet'rful 
submission the possibility of their having, in 
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ob('dienc<^ to his orcka’s, t<> shoot their own 
fathers and la’others, who bade his soldii^rs giv^e 
no (juarter to the Chiiu'sc', and who eommandcHi 
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LORD KITCHENER LEAVING 
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or aoqui<'S('o(l in llio dt'vastait ion of Belgium ro- 
prosontod tho forces of disorder that had sur- 
vivc'd from ages when brigands and pirates were 
n^vt*r<'d as Iieroivs. 'ro Lord Kiteluaier waging 
war was a painful duty, not a ])leasant, exciting 
and lucrative occupation. While (Jeneral von 
Ijiebert, ex-(Jovernor of CJerinan East Africa, 
was assiTting in a Oermaii Court of Justice 
that “ in Africa it was impossible to get on 
without cnu'lty,” Lord Kitchener’s life was one 
long protest against that inhuman doctrine, 
llis character and conceptions of government 
take us back through thr* centuries to the 
wisest and noblest of the Koman administrator- 
soldiers. A few years before tho birth of Clirist 
there was living in the Roman Empire a 


personage who, allowing for tho progress that 
humanity has mad(5 in tho interval, possessed 
many of tho qualities which distinguish the 
rofounder of Khartum. Tho charac^ter of 
Agrippa, tho business manager of Augustus, 
lias been drawn by the inspiring historian, 
Eerrero. 

“ Agrippa,” ho observes, ” was a representa- 
tive of the true Roman character. . . . To 

the lino qualititiS of his race ho had been able to 
iwld tho attractions of culture. Gifted with an 
intell<»ct both bold and agile, praothial and eager 
to learn, proud but at tho samo time simple, 
strong, sure, and faithful, ho had bc^c^n both a 
general and an admiral, an architect, a geogra- 
pher, a writer, a collector of works of art, and 
an administrator of public departments. For 
years without a moment’s relaxation his 
varied and inexhaustible talents had been 
plac(ul at tho service of his party during tho civil 
wars, and afterwards devoted to the republic and 
its people. . . . Destiny luid for ovt^r 

attjMilKHi his nami^ to tho facade of tho BanthtHin, 
in tho centre of tho world, and had placed it 
above tho generations who were to pass before 
this imperishable^ monument, but destiny had 
been unwilling to make him Cu'sar’s equal by 
granting him time for tlio conquest of Ger- 
mania.” 

Lord Kitchener luul kept aloof from the 
mimic warfare of party politics.. When the* 
Gn'at War burst forth he had boon serving his 
^Monarch and his country in thi^ li(‘ld or in the 
Council Chamber for over 40 years. 

His childhood had been spent amid the 
echoes of the CrinuMn W^ir and Tndian Mutiny. 
Ho Jiad livi‘d to see tho Russians and tins 
Indians facing with tho British tho same foe, and 
to S('o his countrymen as a body follow the 
example ho had set them in 1870, when, a 
youth, ho had joined tho heroic Frenchmen 
who were struggling with the forces of “blood 
and iron” which then, as in 1014, were sei'king 
I o (h'stroy France. 

W'ould destiny grant Lord Kitchener time to 
organize tho military forces of tho British 
Empire so that they might decisively turn the 
scale in the stniggk^ with ran-Germanism ? 
On August 5, 11)14, he shouldered the immense 
burden which had been sudderdy thrust upon 
his shoulders. As his instructions to tho 
soldiers who were kviving for the seat of w.ar 
show, lu' was, as ever, calm and self-reliant. 
Between those instructions and the Kaiser’s 
orders no greater cont rast could well be imagined. 
We end this chapter by quoting in extenso 
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,ord Kitchonor’s mrs'^a^o to oaoli latauhor 
f tlio I^xpt'dilionary Army : — 

Vou Jiro orclon'd a.l)roa.(l <is a soldiia' of the 
KinjI to lu'lp our Knaieli (•(anra.des aurainst. 
the invasion of a eonunon enemy, liavi' 

to perform a task wliieli will need ytair 
eoura,ir<‘, your eiuM’jjjy, your pa.ti(‘nee. He- 
mi'iuher that the honour of (ho iJritish Army 
depends on your individual conduct. 

It will be your duly not only to s('t. an 
(‘xam[)le of discipline and ]>(Tf<'ct st('a.<liiu‘ss 
under lire, but also to maintain the most 
friendly n'lations wath thos(‘ wlauu y«)u an' 
h<‘lpin^ in this strujjj^le. TIk* (^pora.tions in 
which you an' ('uga-f^ed will, for the most ]>a.rt, 
ta,ke ])lac(^ in a friendly country, a.nd yoti 
can do your owai country no b('tt('r s('rvico 
than in showinjj; yoursi-lf in Fra, net* a.ud 
llel^ium in the trm^ character of a llritish 
soldit'r. 

!>(' invariably courteous, considerate, and 
kind. Never do auvlhin^^ lik('l\ to injun' or 


a<’sTroy projit'riy, ami aiwaos u»uiv upun 
looting as a distiraci'ful act. \ ou an' sure 
to meet with a wt'lcome and to bi' trust I'd; 
yo\ir conduct must justify that wi'leouu' aaid 
that trust. 

^'our dul\ cannot lu' done unk'ss your 
lu'alth is sounil. So keej» constant ly on your 
jiuanl against, any ('xet'sst's. In this ik'W' 
<‘Xp<'rience you may lind temjitations both in 
wim* and wtina'ii. ^’ou must, ('utin'ly n'sist. 
both tem]>ta.t ions, and, whili' trt'atin^ all 
women with perfei't c*)urlt'sy, you should 
avoid any intima.i*y. 

l)o \our tlu(\ bravi'ly. 

Fear (lod. 

1 lonour t h(' Iv inir. 

K1 rtdlF.NFK. 

l<'ield-Ma.rshal. 

Th(' ])«‘rsonnlity of a, mari is not alwa.V's 
\p>r-st‘!l by his style, but Lord K it chem'Fs 
t\Ir was llu* nani. 
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LUXEMBURG AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY, 



CHAPTfiR XX. 


THE GERMAN INVASION OF 
LUXEMBURG AND BELGIUM. 


Thk Wak Begins — German Seizure of Luxemburg — Useless Protests — Preparations for 
Defence — Unexpectedness of German Attack — Courageous Belgian Resistance — Negotia- 
tions Still in Progress — Object of German Strategy — Speech by King Albert — The Cross- 
ing OF THE Belgian Frontier — Limburg and Vkrviers — Meuse Bridges Destroyed — The 
Attack on VisiS — F irst Reports of Massacres Untrue — Anomalous Position of the Garde 
C iviQUE — G erman Force Ambushed — Belgian Civilians Involved — German Reprisals — 
“ Frightfulness.** 


I N the very early days of August, 1914, 
Kuropo pasKcd suddenly from the cool 
ante-chamber of politics into the heated 
arena of war. The war, as wo have 
seen, opened with the German invetsion of 
Belgium. The first military operation of real 
importance was the attack on Liege. 

In order to comprehend the purport of 
the sudden onslaught upon Liogo and the 
full importance of the check which its 
unexpectedly gallant defence inflicted upon 
the Germans, it is necessary to note the 
success which had attended the first step 
of their advance, in lAixemburg. Here 
almost everything went in accordance with 
the general German plan, which was secretly 
and swiftly to move a largo but lightly-equipped 
force towards the Franco -Belgian frontier. 
The light equipment was due to the necessity 
for rapid and secret movement and also to the 
belief in Berlin that the troops would obtain 
provisions in Belgium and that ammunition 
and transport trains with the heavy artillery 
could be sent on after the mask was thrown 
off and would reach the troops before they 
wore seriously needed. Thus it was possible 
for the advance guard to take Luxemburg 
completely by surprise. During the night of 
Saturday, August 1, German soldiers arrived 


and occupied the station as well as the railway 
bridges on the Treves and Trois Viorges lines 
so as to ensure the subsoijuont passage of Ger- 
man troop trains through the Grand Duchy, 
and on Sunday, August 2, the population of 
Luxemburg awakened to find that they wore 
no longer free citizens in their own country, 
because all the moans of communication w^ere 
in the hands of dotachmonts of soldiers in 
German uniform, commanded in many cases- 
by officers in whom the surprised citizens 
recognized men who, up to tw o days previously, 
had boon masquerading as employees in offices 
in Luxemburg. 'J'herc, of course, they had 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the place and all its internal arrange- 
ments, which enabled them not only to place 
the soldiers overywhoro to tho best advantage, 
but also to indicate where stores of provisiona 
could bo commandeered and what persons should 
be arrested in furtherance of German plans. 
Against a plot so cunningly devised and so- 
effectively carried out tho citizens of Luxem- 
burg wore helpless. 

This might not have been tho case if Europe, 
only half a century ago, could have forestien 
the rise of a great military Power in Germany 
which would regard international treaties as 
mere “ scraps of paper,” because tho posjtioa 
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TiiK kici(;mn(; (;i<ano niK^iucss marik 

ADFXAIDK OF LUXEMBURG. 


<»t I ju wliich has SdiinM im<‘s hriMi 

<•( »m| )aiT( I to flrnisiiltMii :mi(1 sdiiu't ifiu’S to 
< hl)i ;ill ai', maLcs it «m(* of lli<' iiatui'.'.I 

st |•n||^ll()llls of I ho oai’tli. 'I’lu' <m( \ stands no a 
j*ociv\ |)!a,loa,ii, with pfccipitous di'scoiils of 
so\oi'ii,| hiiiuhcd fool upon t hfoo sidos, and is 
onl\ »MM\noo(<‘d witli tlio noiiiihljovitin^ oo\intr\ 
on t ho w’ost /'.r., towards l'’ra.nc(*. 'Thns it 
s('onn(l to ha.\<‘ hoiMi placo<l as tln' natural 
harrii'r a-ujainst advaiioi' from tlt(' (lornuui sidt* ; 
a.nd tlio fort itioations, oliit'fly hown out of tho 
solid rock, had hot'ii so inon'asod aiul 
St rouj^t lu'iiod by tlio Spaniards, Austrians, 
Froncli, and Dntoh, who had hold Lnxonihnrg 
in snroossivt^ ago^^, tliat in tlio luiddlo of tlio last 
o(*ntnry, boforo tlio days of liinli oxjilosivos, 
it was h('ld to bo sooond only to Gibraltar in 
iinpri'gnability if rosolntt'ly dofondi'd. 

Blit, as has boon stiiil, Europo did not forosoo 
that a timo oonld ooino when an armed Gorman 
Empiro would strive to abolish intornational 
honour as a faotor in world-politics. So tho 
mighty fort itiojit ions of Luxemburg wore de- 
inolisliod in accordance with tho Treaty of 


Londiin in 1807 and beautiful public gardens 
wore laid out in their pljjice. 

'this was a groat triumph, of eivili/ation, 
substituting a nuTo scrap of paper a.ud tho 
national honour of its signatories for tho 
frowning forts wuth th(‘ir snarling ombni'-iun s 
tootheil with guns! Xo doubt lh(‘ri^ wor(‘ 
numy among tho oulturod Gorman otboors who 
strolled amid tiio roses and lavondi'r, nevi'r 
nn)r<‘ beautiful or fraiir.vnt Ilian in tho early 
August of Itn Ts wondrous sutnmer, who had 
studied tho history of Europe enough to n'alizo 
that tlu'ir Rjiisor had in vi'ry deed made a 
nam(‘ for himsj'lf unlike that of any jiotcntato 
in the prc'vious annals of the world. 

At this tiiiK', of course, tin* grf'at gorges 
of Luximilmrg wore spanned by liiu^ viaducts, 
and of thcs(‘ the most important to the ({ermans 
was the Adolf Bridgo, which tho\' had carefully 
s<‘ized on the night- of August 1. 

'rh(‘ first to attcMupt. a futik' resistance was 
M. I ]ys(*hen. a mcmiber of tho Gibiiie*!, w'lio 
dro\ e his motor-car across the .Adolf Bri<lgo 
and confrout(‘d tho k‘ading odici'r of the 
(h‘rma.n a,d\ance guard with a copy of the 
'^rrc'a.ty, gujir.antec'ing th(‘ neutra-lity of th(' 
Sla.le. 'I'o this the < lerman oflioor mcri'ly 
replied I ha, I h(‘ was acquainted with th(^ 'ri’oaty, 
but had his orders. 'J’he Archduch('ss Maries 
Adelaid(‘, who also IimcmI to ))lock th(‘ bridge 
with her nioloi-car. a,nd (haieral \'a.ndyck, 
( 'ominanda.nl of Luxc'inhurg, who arr*i\ed in 
anger to ])rotest. fai'i'd no bettc'r, for the formi'r 
was sin\pl\' told to go home at on-*i' and the. 
latter was confronted with a re\'ol\er. 

On the same da._\ I he* Jm])eria-1 ( 'ha.net'llor 
at Berlin telegraphed to tin' Luxemburg ( Jov ei*n- 
mi'iit that no hostih' a.et against, the (Jrand 
Duchy ha,d bi'cn ta.k(Mi, but only measures 
necessai’N to sei'ure tli.* safety of ({orman 
troops by })r(»tecting llu‘ i‘a.iUvays of Liixiau- 
bui’g a, gainst a possible attack by the Fnaich. 

Having thus .sei/(‘d Luxianburg the (hainans 
lost. in) time in strengthening tlaar position 
against, attack, d(‘stroying for this ]iurposo 
all th(' villa-s, faTin-houses, woods, a.nd standing 
crojis which might have provideil cover for an 
enemy. At the same time no pretext was too 
flimsy for the arrest of the citizens as spies. 
Thu.s Luxemburg began to appreciate fully 
the blessings of German rule. 

In a few' days Luxemburg began to wonder 
why t he t ide of German invasion did not pass on 
more quickly towairds France ; but tho fait was 
that tho tide hod received an unexpected check 
elsewhere, which delayed it all along the line. 
The light equipment of tho inviuiing force had 
proved to bo too light to break dowm tho 
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Hrlgian barrier at Liege. Provisions and 
ammunition ran short, and the attacking army 
was obliged to \^it not only for Iheso, but also 
for tlie lieavy guns which, according to tlu^ 
original plan, were to have Ix'cu scaii on com- 
fortably through Pelgium, l.a'hind tlu‘ victorious 
army of occupation, because they would ])ro- 
bably not bo needed, ('xt'cpt to batter down 
tlie forts of Paris ! 

The resistance of Licgt^ upset all thes(‘ 
plans, althoiigli the actual ( inninstanccs 
of the lighting which led to this result wen* 
t*(]nally puzzling at tlie moment to Helginm’s 
frii'iids a.nd foes. 

It w’as on Ani^iist; 2 that (uaiiumy 
had alrc'aily signilicd the \alne w'lu'el; 
s]ie atta(*hed to “scraps of pajar ” ly 
seizing Jjuxt'mhurg, whose neutrality slu* 
w'as bound by treaty to resjx'c.t and jirotii^l. 
Laron de r>io(|ueville. Chief of the Heleian 
(^il)inet, declared on tliat date liis t'onxietion 
tliat .Lelgian tei'ritory wvmld lud be \iola.t<‘d. 
X<‘vertlit‘K’Ss, ju) <’l'foi*t was being sjiared to 
ma.k(‘ rea.d\' for the worst, although j)erl»aj)S not 
even th(‘ Jlelgians diejnne<l at that moment of 
tlu* frightful ordt'al which was <‘,omiug ujkui 
tjicir country — almost with tlie suddeniu'ss of a 
thunderbolt from a bliK* sky — or tlie sj)lendid 
heroism wit)> w'hich it would Ik* met. 

At the end of July, wiieii the storm w'a.s about 
to burst, IJ classes of Jlelgian recruits 
had been called to the colours ; but even so t jie. 
entire army numbered only 2tt0,t><)t) men- - 
a total wJiich in a historical retrosj>ect of the 
foiKu'S subso(|Ucnt ly engaged, sca.i'cely seems 



M. KVSCIlhX, 

Tile Minister of Stale lor Jaixcnibiirg. 


more than a group of men slrug:diug against 
tile first wavi'S of tlu' gr< y gi’i’en tide of troops 
by w'bieh the\ w'eri* soon ine\itabl>' sur- 
rounded and tiirown ba<-k. 

l\‘r)uij)S no l.K't ter e\ idence of the unexp'cled- 
n(‘ss of the smashing blow, delil)ei‘alel\' jH’c- 
pan'd and riauorselesslx di‘li\ered, against 
Lelgium ea.n lx* found than the fact tliat in 
The Times Yr])i)V{ of th(‘ Hritisli Cabinet mee ting 
in Jxmdon the follou'infj ilay it was pointed 
i,ut that no necessity had as yet. arisen for 
dissensions in the (lovernmen‘ ranks, 



VIEW OF LUXEMBURG. y 

From a corner of the old fort ill cat ions, which wen; turned into public gardens bccau!-e the KuroiK*aM Powers 
had signed a “ scrap of j)aper ” which was suppo^etl to r«*iMh;r tlie fort re.'>s uiiin‘< ess;iry. 
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THE AI)OI.F BRIDGE AND VIADUCT, LUXEMBURG. 

If wiis in nnli'r to (il)fain jin.ssi'ssion of tins bridgo that thu (hninan plot to Lnxonihnr^* l»y sniprisu 

uas juM'ussary, hucausu it was ])ra(t iually th<‘ only nvans of ai*<*oss to tho «‘ity from tho siilo of tiurmany, 
II \Nas at I his '-pot I hat th<‘ Archduchus- and tiu* ( ’ommamlant and M. Kv.'-chun ofTuriMl a futili' ofifio^lt ion. 


l)(‘c,iiuso tho ooonsi<iii luid not \<‘t arisou at 
Nvhicli ‘Mlu' })laiu and ackno\vli'dji;(‘d duty 
and int(’ro>it of this ooiiiitry- -the j)r(‘S(‘i‘va.tiou 
of lh‘I^iuni, Holland, and Jaixoiiihur^' aoaiust 
(lonnaii invusioii ” noodi'd to ho fulfillod. So 
far wt'i’o IJritisli ohsorvors from ooiiiprohoiidiiip 
tho oynio.Jil coutomj)! of (hauvany for hor 
sjuTod ohli^mtious tliai in rovit'wine: tho oon- 
sidi'Tatiourt whi(di imja'llod Hrituin to support 
Kranc,(* it was j}oint(‘d o»it hy The Tunes tJuit 
‘‘ if oiu*(‘ tli(’ (dorman ariuios aro allowod to 
oi’usli Kraiioo, not only will I'aijj^laud ho unahlo 
tt prosorvo tho iudi*])ondonoo of Jlolland, 
noloium, and iaixoinhuro," iV'o. Wliat ^^^\s in 
British jniuds was that w(‘ sliould ho oonijadlod 
to suj)j)orl Franco ])riniaiily to ])rovoiit tlio 
violation of Jjoliiiuin, not that wo should not'd 
to ooiuhiiio with t'ranoo to oxatt \'oniioaiu*o 
for unha]>j>y Ih'l^ivim ruthlossly outrain'tl and 
shookinLjl\' mutilatod. 

And if fow of us aid ioijtatcd tin* rallous 
lirutality which tin* Fouton was about to dis- 
j)la\ to an indiLiiiant world, still f(*w«*r could 
have forosi't'ii tho iiiairuiticont couraLio with 
whitdi tho little Boloian nation llunsj; itself in 
tho way of tin* Ivaisi'Fs annod millions. .Had 
I'von tin* IfoljLtiians hooii abh* to calculate hoforo- 
hand t ho jirict* which t)u*y would ho called ujioii to 
])ay for doiim tlu*ir duty to tlnansoKos and to 
l*airoj)o, tU'sh and hlotnl mi^ht havt* })rt>\ od too 
wt'ak. But hoiu>ur dot's i\tU ot>unt costs In*- 
fort'hautl, aiitl to t In* t'tt*rual izlory t»f Boluiiumho 
it said that sin* wont straiuht with head erect and 
stop unlliiit'hiicj: into the hell upon otirthwhicli 
tin* Kaisi'r's hoidlt's hatl jm parod for ht'i*. 


Jd\fn after tlio ( h'linan ^.^uns Jiad sjK.lvon to 
hie^o, so littli* did wt‘< think in Britain t>f tjio 
value t>f Bt'ljiian I’t'sislanct^ that in tho tahlt's 
tlion j)uhlisht*d, in Btah'ii as in hondon, of tho 
armt'd stronizth of the coidiitrtinji jiai'tit's 
no mt'iition whatever was made td 
tin* Jh*lf;itin army ; for wlni could have 
forost'on that its gallant handful t)f 
mt'ii wtmld ht.’ alilt* to do much 
more tlian veht'montly jjrol(*st against 
the hi^h-handt'tl hreacli of tr<*aty olilioat it)ns 
l>y tilt) (h'rmuii Imsts ? 

Kven the Jielgians th(*iusel\'cs seem to havti 
(‘xpectotl to makt* lit tit* arrnt'tl resistance ; 
ht'caust*, stjveral tiays aftt'i* tin* tnit break of 
war, tho Baris corrosptindent of The Times 
stated that aintniLr tho foreioiiers a])])lying for 
t'lirolment in tho French Army “Italians, 
ikdi^ians, and .Dutcii form the majority.” If 
tlmso Beluiaiis had only dimly foro.-fou the 
halo of military Ljlory st> soon to crown their 
countrymen in arms at htime it would not hav(^ 
boon in tin* ranks of Franot* that tln*y would 
have sought tt) answer tlm call tif honour. 

And it is greatly to the cri'tlit of the Belgian 
(lovernment that, (*\en when tho army had 
been mobilized and 100,000 men were hurrying 
to the frontier in every direction, it endeavoured 
to maintain the strictest neutrality, as was 
shown in Brussels on August 2 lyy the seizure 
of the Petit Bleu for publishing: an article 
headed ” Vivt* France!"; and in tho British 
Bn‘ss of the same date it was merely announced 
that “general mobilization is taking jilace in 
Belgium, Ifolland, Denmark, and Switzerland," 
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as though those four countries were placed on 
the same level of somi-det*ic}iod interest in 
the threatened war. 

Even while the violation of Belgium was in 
progress Eurojie had no knowledge that the 
criino was done. The leading article in The 
Titnes of August 3, dealing with the situation 
generally, said: — “Yesterday it was Luxem- 
burg. To-day it may bo Belgium or Holland.” 
And so it was ; for on that day wo learned that 
Germany had followed up her illegitimate 
invasion of Luxembmg by an ultimatum to 
l^»olgium. She liad indeed offered teims. 
If Belgium would but allow (lerman troops to 
use her territory as a basis for an attack on 
Franco, Germany would iindertako to resjiect 
her integrity. In case of refusal (lerinany 
threatened to treat l^elginm as an enemy. 

MVi this the J5olgian (Jovemment worthily 
replied that Jk-jlgium had too high a. regard for 
her dignity to acquiesce in the ])roposah that 
she refus(‘d to fHcilit.ate the (Jerinan oj»erations, 
and that she was la'iq^ared to defend energtdie- 
ally her neutrality, which was guarant(‘ed by 
treaties signed by the King of JVussia him- 
self. 

Subsequent rapid negotiations niad(' no im- 
])ressioii upon the little country’s loyalty to her 
treaty obligations ; and, even while these 
negotiations woro proceeding, (lerinany, with 
cynical disregard of the international etiquette 
which would have embarrassed at this juncture 
the action of any more punctilious Power, had 
already sent troops across the Belgian front i«‘r 
near Liege. 

The obvious object of tho (lermans in in- 
\ading Belgium was, as has been adequately 
explained in Chapter Ji., to avoid a ditlicult 
frontal attack upon tho tToojis and fortresses 
on the eastern frontier of Franco, by using the 
triangle of Belgium between Nanuu’, Arlon, 
end Aix-la-Chap(^lle as a base from which to 
turn tho left of the French di^fcnces ; and it 
was expected that, in this case, Belgium, 
taken by surprise before her now .^Vrmy organiza- 
tion was complete, could do no better than give 
way lieforo the (.ha’inan hosts and unite lier 
/Vrmy with the left of tho French line. 

But Belgium could do better ; and the defence 
of Liege against the (lermans at the outs(;t of 
the great war of 1914 took its place in history, 
at once and for all time, among the most 
glorious events in the annals of Europ(‘, 

For tlio national spirit and the spirit espcf.ially 
of tho Army had risen in wortliy response to 
the bravo words of King Albert, who, addressing 
Hio extraordinary sitting of tho Belgian Par- 
liament — a largo proportion of whoso members 


were already in campaigning kit, ready to start 
for the front — had said 

“ Never sin(*e 1830 has a graver hour soundetl 
for Belgium, ’rhe strength of our right and 
tho need of Europe for our autonomous existence* 
make us still hope that tho dreaded events 
will not occur. If it is necessary for us to resist 
an invasion of our soil, howevta-, that duty %vill 
tind us armed and n'ady to make tho greatest 
sacriticcs. Bur young men have already come 
forward to defi’nd the FatJu'rland in da.ugor. 

“ One duty aloiu^ is imposed upon us, namely, 
the maintenance of a stubborn resistance, 
courage, and union. Our bravery is proved 
by our faultless mobili/.at ion and by tho multi- 
tude of voluntary (!ngag(*m(*n( s. 'This is (Ik* 
momont for action. I have called you log(*thor 
to-day in ordia* to allow tho Chainbcrs to par- 
tici[)a(e in the cnihusiasm of tlui country. 
You will know lu)W to a.do[>t. with iiigency all 
ncccssa-ry mi'asnrcs. An* you (h'cidcd 
maintain iiuiolate the saci’i'd patrimony of 
our ancestors ? 

“No oiu'i will fail in his dnt-y, and tho Army 
is capable of p(*rrorming its task. 'The (lovern- 
ment and T are fully conlident. The (lovern- 
ment. is aware of its rc'sponsibililics, ainl will 
carry tlaan out to (lu^ end to guard the supremo 



PALAEi: OF THF (JRAND OUEIILSS 
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welfare of the country. If a stranger should 
violate} our te^rritory h<’ will find all tlui Belgians 
gathenul round tlioir SuveToign, who will never 
betray his constit ut ioiial oath. 1 have faitli 
in our dcstinievs A <ountry which defends 
itself wins llio respect of everyone^, smd cannot 
pc^rish. 

( led w ill be w itli 

It .s«'eiii siii-prising tliiit the ;i,ttar-k upon 

Lieg‘’ should itself ha\'(! hern in th(} uiiture of a 
surprise, seeing that it wiis not a. front i(*r town 
and lighting between the I Jelgians an<l ( lerinans 
laid a,lr<*a.dy been taking j)lae(‘. But the fact 
was t ha,l the ^;ertMatl < x-eiipal ion of Wa'viers 
nearlln! fiMaitier iwui been so sudden t ha, t there 
was no a<leijuale Ik'Igian force jo resi.-,t. (lieni 
th(‘re, and th(‘ ( !(‘rti la.n t roops, coming by train 
part of the wa\ to Liege, w«-re t liems<‘l\-es 
pract i< all \' tln' lirst to announiM; th(‘ir a,rri\ a,l 
on Belgian soil. l»(‘for(‘ they a.efua.Ilv' n‘a.eh(‘d 
Liege, howc\er, the Belgians had had tina* to 
tea.r up t he rails, and tliela'^t pa.rt of thederman 
advance was conipl(‘t(‘d by loa.d. d’o uiidta*- 
stand w ha,l had liapptaied up to this point - 
and in vitwv of the siibstM |iieig sa.\ agery of the 
(Jerman invasion, it is essential to know how 
it. all began w(‘ tiaist go back to the frontier, 
to \’t‘rviers, and try to reali/(} th<’ actual 
conditions under which (lennaii troops, trans- 
giM'ssing interu it ional law, (*ross<Ml th(' Ihdgian 
front ier. 


BELGIAN SOLDIERS SNIPING FROM A 
BRIDGE. 

[Sp'ort 6 * Csneral. 


As far as Horbesthal, tho Gorman town whoso 
suburbs actually touch tho frontier nearest to 
Liogo, tlio troops liad boon conveyed by train, 
and they simply formed up after detraining and 
took their places in the lengthening column 
on the road into Belgium. 

TJius on tho actual froidicr there was abso- 
lutely n»> resistance, altliough tjio cavalry 
which advanced in front of tjie main force and 
penetrated to a distance beyond th(‘ frontier 
reported tluM stray .sjiots Jiad been lired uptm 
it. 'l.’iieSc came, no doul)t, fiom Belgian 
sentries or scouts; but tlien^ was no military 
oj)]K>sition to tli(' (Jerman occuj)aliou of Lim- 
burg, tin* first IkdgiaiL town on th( road to 
Liege. S») U]U‘\])e(d(‘(L iiulet'd, Jiad b(‘eu tjie 
turn of ev'imts tjiat the (J(‘rmans foiiiul not 
only the railwa,y inta.ct, but also the locomotives 
and ndliiig stf)ck, wdiich wcto vci'v useful foi- 
tju ir tra.nsj)ort towards Liege. 

TJk* next B(‘lgian tow'n beyond I.imburg wa,s 
V"<‘rv'iers ; and froju tJiis ])lae(‘ a weak Belgia,n 
forci‘ had easily becai driv'»‘U bv the ( JtTinan 
cav'alry. 'Idle jianic-st rickeii inhabitants offered 
no resist a.nc(‘, onl.v jx'cjiing tjirougli closi'd 
shutters at tiie inviuk'rs, wjio cpiietly took 
possession of t h(‘ ])ubli(; ])uildiugs and issued 
juH>cla,matious announcing tiu' aniK'xatiou of 
th<‘ tow'n and district, ajijiointing a German 
oflicer a.s (Jovianor and warning the po])ulaco 
tliat an.v resista,nc«‘ to (.Jiaaiian a,uthority would 
bo i)unislied immediately w'itii di^ath. So far, 
n(» doubt, events ha,d march(‘d exactly in 
a.ccordanc(' with the* (JiaMnans’ ])lan ; a,nd, as 
tJiey had (‘Xpinded, th(‘ jx'o^ile W(Te not only 
ine(‘k and zealous in ca, trying out ordiTS for 
pr(»visit)ns, but very soon overcame tjieir fear 
sulhciently to come out of tluo'r jiouses and 
con\'(‘rse freely vvitli t)i(‘ enemy. On the same 
day (Jerman troo])s cut (‘red Bi‘lgium without 
opposition at Oalliem, FrancoiKdiamjis, and 
Stav'elot. 

'This aus])ieious bt'ginning was, however, 
much too good to last, 'bjie “ peaceful occu])a- 
tion of Bx'lgian territory” r<‘ported in tliiGirst, 
tek‘grams to Berlin did not (‘xtend fer many 
miles; and uiu‘\pec.led op[)osition had a bad 
effe«rt on the' ( Ji'mian tempi'r. 

'The lirst seritius intimation to the invadc^r 
tliat Belgian words of protest meant effeidivc 
(h'eds to fidlow was found by the German troops 
advancing towards Liege by JJalhcm and Herve 
in the blown-uj) bridges of the ;M(‘Use and the 
Trois pouts tuniu'ls. Thus tlii' (.J(‘rmaii 
attempt to si'izc these bridges by surprise wius 
foili'd, and their efforts to throw others ovta* 
were at tirst successfully resisted. These, 
however, were only affairs of outposts ; and 
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VIEW ON THE RIVERSIDE, LOXEMBLIRC;. [r tuieraood 's inuh-nvoud. 


i hough tlu* fort itiinit ions (>f J^iogo \vi*rc iu 
ri'twliiu'ss and ordcv imd tlio «j,{irririoii of 22,otMt 
nicii apportioiK'd to them coinjik'to in niiinlMTf' 
and high in oourago, it was not t‘X])ected aiiy- 
whoro that the di'fcaice of by tlie Belgians 

could ex(*rt any real infliu nce upon the coiirso 
of tlie campaign. 

This was no tloubt in the minds of tlie 
Germans w'h(*n they had crossed the Bc^lgiaii 
frontier. 0u«' of tlieir lirst obj(‘ctivc‘S was 


naturally Vise, a (piiet liltl** llelgiaii town just 
outside the Duteii IVoiiti<r, and occupying a 
stratr'gic! fK)sitior» on ilie Hank ot an>‘ tore * 
ad\ ancing from t)io (‘ast ujion IJcige. llere, how- 
ever, liie Germans discov<red that, ]>romj)t as 
tlieir adv ance Jiad been, tla? Belgians liad been at 
least cipially jiromjit : because the bridges had 
bei-n blown ii]) an<I tliev were forec'd to stop 
tt) build otJiers. Xor was this an uninterruj)l('d 
wmk. In one case tlie German engineers w.;ro 
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fillowi'd 1<» until tlw* new jiontuun 

l)ri(l;ii‘ W'Jis just coiujilctc'd. 'Jdicii u. couci'alod 
I5(‘l;j:i{ui )orcr oiicund lire ujxm it {iiid most ut* 
the nimiiuxrs jiiMislicd with llh'ir <‘<uist I'uc.t itui. 
'rjiiis tjiu (•{ijilun* of \'ise, which sliouJd Iinvo 
hcoii a jircliuiinai’y to tli(‘ jiartial iii\(Stiii(‘nt 
of IjicLio witli a view to attacUinv? t)io forts, 
was itsidf dclayi'd until tju* {^ciural assaidt 
upon tjio forts was already Ix‘in{j: d('livor<*d. 
After fienx' lij^Jitiii^ I lie (h'rnians then sueeoeded 
in (Miti'riini; ^'ise. At first, liowever, tlu'y 
<li(l net, as was report etl a-t the time, inassaere 
the iiiliahil ants, although those* who assisted 
llu* Jh'l^ian tniojis, ineludin.L; women and 
hoys who tlirew stones, w»Te ivmorsi'lessly sliot 
down, 'idien* was, however, no indiscriminate 
slaughter; and it is sonu^ sat isfaction to 
rnahe lliis record, because llu* fiist accounts 
wliieh reached Jui^land of tla* capture of 
Vise a.cciis('d tlu* (lermans of wholesale 
atrocities, and tlii'se accusations were re- 
pea.tcd without ri‘si*rvat ion and evid<‘ntly 
without, impiiry in later accounts profcssinjj; 
to he historical. The indictimait ajzainst 
lh<‘ (Jermans undc’r fliis head is lieavy ennimh 
without addino tlu-reto chaiges which ca.ii- 
nt>t he sup)H>if('d liy evidence. Moreover, 
it is particularly important tlnat. wo .should 
bo scrupulously just and accurate with rej^ard 
to these initial proceedings, because outragi's 
committed by the Cermans before they luvd 
rtci'ived any provoiaition at all would mani- 


[ Sport & < 

testly fall und(‘i’ a woi'se category of crime 
than simila.r out raises pi'i jX'ti'aled as rc^prisals.'’ 
(‘\aai if the proNocat inn, judicially eonsideri'd, 
<lid not justify i hem. Fur we must not 
forgi't that. a.mid the (*xcitement of war, and 
espt'cially und(‘r the a.ggra\’a.t ion of an un(‘\- 
peet('d and Inmiiliating r(‘vers(*, most men's 
minds are unfit t('d to take a. calm, judicial view 
of things in gi'iK'ral, and, least of all, the conduct, 
of the (‘iK'iny. You haae only to listen to the 
unfair and often absurd insinua.t ions which the 
th'h'ated team in a hotly-contesti‘d football 
match usually make* a.gainst their ri\a.ls to 
undc'rstaud hnw' rousi'd pa.ssions impair fair 
juilgment ; a.nd it is (*ertain that in Ih'lgiurn 
not only W(‘n* the (Jerma.n ‘"reprisals” based 
upon untrue rumours of tin* conduct of Jh'lgian 
civilians, but also that they w'(*re exaggerate<l 
in extent bj" nnno\ir current \ipon the Belgian 
side*. Tn the ititerest of fair play it is necessary 
to remember this, and also to Ix’ar in mind that 
the international military. sit nation w as gravely 
complicatt*d by the anomalous position of the 
Belgian Cardo Civicpie. 

As has been pointed out. in a previous chapter, 
the outbreak of war came u])on Belgium at 
a ]x'euliarly awkward moment, when her 
military force.s wero in a state of transition. 
The problem which sho had had to solve was 
how’ to obtain enough men to garrison h(‘r 
great fortresses of Antwerp, Liege, and Namur, 
to fill the ranks of Iier modest. ti(*ld Army of 
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ir)0,000, and to maintain adequate rosorvps in 
thi" dt'pols. Without a moro stringent aystom 
of conscription it w.is only possible to briiyu; 
jIjc Army up to stroiiirth by allowing it to 
;il)sorb the old Garde Civiqno, a relic of ibe 
,l;iys when Belgium had no national policy a-nd 
iherefore needed no force more military than 
.1 sort of armed police. So it wa.s d(‘cided 
i(» al)sorb the Garde Civique into tlu* Army : 
hut war came before the proc(\ss could be carried 
out, and when the (Ja.rdo Civifpu' gallantly fell 
into line with the regular Army to o[)pose th<* 
Gorman invader the latter insisted upon r<‘- 
garding it as a. civilian force w hich was breaking 
i h(‘ rules < f w'ar by laldng part in milita.r\ 
operations. The Garde Ci\’iqne possessed all 
t lie attributes of soldiiTs, and wore a <listiiict 
uniform. But the Gorinans found in thorn a 
part of tho Belgian forces w'hich might bo 
excluded by tho threat of treating them as non- 
lombatants. Eventually Belgium withdrew’ 
iliem. Tho shooting of a captured member 
uf tho Garde Civiquo was inc'vitahly r(‘garded 
hy tho B(^lgiar»s as tho munha* of a prisoner 
and by tlio (^u'rmans as merely tho execution 
of a spy. Such occurrences, how’('ver, naturally 
exasperated tho Belgians ; and it is therefore 
sorno consolation to know^ that even Bolgia.n 
witno.sscs exonerate the Germans from tlu‘ 
charge of committing entirely unprovoked 
atrocities on the occasion of tho capture of 
Vis6. In tlie first full narrative of the attack 


upon Liege, which was sent to The Times^ it 
is expressly stated : — 

“After tierci' tighting the Gern\au ti’oops 
succe<d(‘d in I'litering \'ise. They did not, 
however, as has hi'cai reported, massa-ert' the 
iiiliahitants of this pla.ee. With the (‘xec'ptiou 
of a few’ eiviliaiis who wt're shot, during tl\e 
a.tta.ek, the civil pnpula.tion was not much 
int(‘rfered with. Eiit‘ broke out in siweral 
(puirttTs. hut the town was not finxi 
dt‘lihera.t('ly.'’ 

'riiis passage, (.piotc'd from a. nari’ativt^ wdiich 
was instinct. throughout with sympathy 
.and admiration for tlu' Belgians in their 
gallant struggle, is \ erv importa.nt, ))eeause it. 
sliows that the Germans, w'liatover their sub- 
secpient eoiidiict ma.y have been, diil not 
dolil>erately adoj)t brutal metliods against the* 
15elgian i>o]>ulation as part of tlieir }>lan of cam- 
paign at the outset. 

Vet, although t)u' passage (piotetl above 
fairly suuimariz('S tlie fae.ts, it was reall> at 
Vis6 that tlu' (haanaus lirst slu>W('d how^ (piiekly 
tbeir uKtJiods waa’e (Oianging for tlie w'orse. 

According to a Belgian eye-witness tlu' trnuhk* 
ma.tcriali/e<l wIk'u the Germans atti'inpted t.o 
s('i/.(‘ \hse bridge over the Altaisc. 'The Ih-lgians 
ha<l d(‘stroy<‘(l about «00 ya.rds of it. in t luu*(‘tjt re, 
and w'luai tlu^ first parl.y of ihussian cavalry 
aiTiv(;d to take possession they were almost 
annihilat(d by a hot fire which was opened 
upon f h('m by infantry hiddcai among t h(‘ 



BELGIAN EXPERT SHOTS O? A FAST AUTOMOBILE. 
Who were continually harassing the Gerniaii«i. 
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piers of the hroken ])ri(l<:e. Af the same tinio 
shots were firc'd from houses iiojir tlio batik ; 
iitul, iieeordin^ to tlu' aeeount of t-IieeycewitiK'.ss, 
it was then tlitd. (Ji'rmnn troops, coniinj^ up 
in support of tlie ninhushed eav’alry, ooinnienced 
an indisoriininato rnassjier(3 of the inhabitants, 
tillhoii^h they liad no proof tliat tho sliots 
from tho lionses wore not tired by Belgian 
soldiers. 

Wlw'n the latter laid retired and all 
resistaiUM^ was over, the nauainiug inhabi- 
tants w»re rouiuh'd up like shec'p in the 
et'Utre of tlu'ir shatter«'d town and snrrouiuU'd 
by the troops, wjiose (*ommand<‘r addressed 
lh(s sullen crowd in I’^reiieh, exjtlaining that 
(lernuiny was “ not at war witji J^elginm,” but 
tliat they must submit to (.{erma.n military law, 
and that any attack upon the troops would 
immediatt‘ly bo punislual with ileath. At that 
momtail a. jiistol-shot rail':; out and the ol'licer 
h'll wouiuUal ; whereuiton a grouj) of eight, 
jn'rsons from whoso midst the shot liad conu^ 
Were S('i/.iHl a-ml i'xecuted, although it wjus 
known t«) all that only one shot had been fired, 
d'his was tlu‘ small beginning of tho reign of 
“ fright fulness ' wdiioh subseipiently iH-canu^ 
the admit toil rule of t.lerman \Vi>rk in Belgium, 
increasing in ferocity as the iiiNaders’ ]>rospects 
became mon* gloomy and e-ulminating in tlie 
sonseK*ss acts of x andalism so numerous aiul so 
terribU' that the accounts of them make (to 
Germany's everlasting shame) a separate entire 
section of this history of the war. 

The reference above to “ frightfulness " as 


tho “admitted" rule of German work in 
lk*lgium is based upon an ollicial German 
statement of [lolicy circulated by wireli‘ss 
telegraphy from B(‘rliu for the information of t la 
w^irld at largo. 'J'ho statenu'ul was as follows 
“ d’ho distribution of arms and ammunition 
among the civil ])opulation of Belgium had been 
carried out on systematic liiu s, and the autliori 
ties (‘nraged tho ])ublic against Germany b\ 
assiduously circulating false reports. The\ 
w'ero under the imt)ression that, with the aid of 
tho French, they would lx; able to dri\(' the 
(hTinans out of Belgium in two days. The onl\ 
means of preventing surprise? attacks from the 
ci\il population has been to interfeni with un- 
relenting severity and to create (^\ami)les, 
wliich by their frightfulness \vould be a warning 
to the whole country.” 

Thi? opiaiing scntenci'. of this statement was 
a deliberate falsehoval ; bt cause tho Germcji 
commanders in the held had all S( en the pro- 
clamations of tlie Belgian Govorin n nt in the 
villages whicdi they dodroyed, urging the in 
habitants to take no part in tin? fighting for 
their own and their neighbours’ sakes ; and the 
conehuling sentence calmly and complacentls 
issutsl by a GovtTnmeut which had admitted 
doing “wrong** by invaciing Belgium as an 
excuse for unspeakable atrocities committed 
upon Belgian imai, women, and children who 
n'sented that wrong threw such a lurid light 
upon tho thing which the Germans of the day 
regarded as their national “ conscience ** as t<» 
horrify the civilized world. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE STORY OF LIEGE. 


The “ J?TiiMTN(HiAM ” OF J^EuiiuM — I ts Stohmv History — rHYsicAi. and AuniiTEiTiTHATi 
Beauties — I^eloutm’s J^avarian Queen — ( iEiiAiwY's Chei ked IM.an — First Attai’k on 

IjIIxJE l\IlSEMlTX)YMENT OF MaSSEO TnFANTRY SkTUFUL BeT.OIAN DeFKNI K 'I’rE ])EriSI\ E 

Bayonet — The Kiur^r of Oerman .Disi iultne-' Stuen(jth and \V'i:aknkss of Jhikje- Facts 
AHOUT the Forts — Secret (iErman Work in Jhkoe — (Ieneral Jjiman’s Narrow I^^.scafe — 
Massacre of Lifxie (.'ITizens — Disingenuous Statement from Berlin — Internationa!. Baw 
Misapplied- Dishonesty of the (1i:rman Case — Parallel of the Sej.f-Bkshteous Burglar — 
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Trresistihle — Li1:ge and Namur Compared — ^The Value of King FctRtresses — (jEneral 
Leman “ Plays TiiEliAME ” — Moral and Political Effects of Bet.ioan Suix’ess in Hesistance 
-Destruction of Forts and Capture of Generaj. Leman — Pathetic \ni> G allan i' Finale — 
'Pestimony of ILutish Statesmen. 


T he usual description of Liege as 
the “ BirniinghaTu of J^i'lgium” 
gave one no idea of tiie pc^acofiil 
beauty of the town with its iiurmTous 
spires and spacious streets, fringed witli boulo- 
yards spreading outwards from tlio wide waters 
of the Menso toward the undulating exjuntry with 
its in.‘ ny lovely woods, the haunts of butterflies 
and birds. Between these were situated tlu'. 
forts, like great iron ant-hills, each cupola crown- 
ing the smootli glacis on wliich on the night of 
August 5 tl e German dead lay in higli ridges 
like the jettam of the tide upon a beach, each 
ridge indicating the high-water mark to which 
the futile rush of a wave of infantry had reached. 

But as the sun sot peacefully on August 3 the 
forts were no more conspicuous tlian usual 
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amid their pietun'scjiio sniTonndings. 'riiey 
MX'H' always familiar features in a hiril’s-i^yx^ 
view of the environs of Liege, hut they did not 
dominate the landseapi^ ; and there was little, 
even in tlu5 minds of the? Jjiegeois as thc^y 
listiMied to the music of St. Barthelemy’s evening 
chimes, to suggest that th(i morrow would siio 
that landscape ringi'd with steel or that for 
many days the incessant thunder of th * guns 
would Vjo sp(3aking to the world of the heroism 
and the wreckage of Liege. 

Indeed, on that close, hot evening at the 
beginning of Atigust the wooded slopes l)oyoud 
which the Germans wtjre waiting for nightfall 
seeiriod to contain nothing iiioro dangerous than 
the magpies that flickered black and white along 
the margins of the tliickots; and the quiet tields 




ukc;e. 

T'h' iilxuf, with tin* ilhist rat io!i oii tli<> op|H>-,it«' l<*;iiisa nan view ol‘ as it wa^, and sho\\'> 

t.he eiitrunee to tin* Itailway Station. 


.‘ironinl (lie lai'ins sliowt'd iio \\<nso nioinit's tlaiii 
tho Ian lily parties of crows prosju'ct iiie for early 
walmilH — erosss that would soon fa.tl«‘u on 
horses’ entrails and pick the (‘m-.-. of men. 

No si'fious shadow i»f tlu‘ eomiiiLT <‘\ il hail 
yi'l falh'ii across those fair hills. 'I'liere had 
keen rumours, of course, an«l ol course the 
troops wei’e ready in Lie,Lre ; hut the eontiaitetl 
W alloon laruuT j»aid litth* attention to rumours 
or tlu^ aidivities of tlie soMiers. Ih^ liojieil 
the sultrx sunsiM did not portend thmider 
little dr(‘a.miic4 of the thunder of the eniis that 
would hi' in his ears foi- mau_\ ni‘.:lits and days. 
Peril i|>s he thought, as lie looked over tlu* 
rolhny lields, ripe through ahundaut sunshine 
with early eri>jis, that the haiwest of HM 4 
wiMild hi' one that the laei^eois would rememher 
for man>’ M'ars. .\nd so indeed it was ; for it 
pro\ed to he the erownim; harvest of the city's 
stormy ju'omiiu'nce in history, [la-ssini* hack 
for nearly years. 

Liege made her c'litry into the tield of politieal 
history in the. yi'ar 7-0, wlien, with tho oousent 


of Popi* (Iregory tho Second, the Bishop ot 
Maestrii'ht transfoiTod the See from that 
slei'p\’ city to its fast -growing rival at the 
junction of the .’Nh'iise and the Ourtlie. In tho 
following century tho Bishops of Jaego added 
to their honours tho titles of IVinci's of the 
I'auj lire and J )ukes of Jhauilloii. Their ri'sidi'uco 
in the city of Liege addeil of course \astly to 
its ilignity a.n<l eonsequenco, a.nd their occle- 
siastieal and military subordinates swollod its 
population and fed its growing trade. 

But- there wa.s another side to thiise herietits. 
'The differeueo hetwi*eu the lay and ecclesiastical 
aristocracy of tho ^liddlo Ages wa.s often 
merely skin-deej), a matter of title and costume 
rather than of nature or of habit of life ; and 
tho long list of tho iVince -Bishops of J..iege 
comprised fow individuals who were not as 
insolent in their pretensions, as sudden and 
quick in quarrel, as vindictive in rovi'iige, and 
as extortionate as their unsanctitied brethren. 
Tlu' history of Liege is the story of a long 
struggle between tho turbulent and liberty- 
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LIKGK. 

Ill’ and llic fivi'T, uiMi a view >1' I, lie taiil^t 

t.Jiat. was destroyed. 


loving citi/niis aiul tlu'ir priostiy oppn'ssors, 
inaiiy of wlioni \\(‘ro only able to (■n((T tli<* city 
oitluT jit tlui lioiul or ill tli(^ roar of jirinir^i of 
nKTcoriarics. Hcvolts worn fnu jucul- and 
l)l()ody» and soniotimos inoro or lass ,siic(*(‘ssful ; 
but on tho \vliol(? tlu’ JVinc(^-]b'slio[)s of 
h('ld tboir owai so well tliat I la* Kroni'li lii'lorian, 
Jnh's J)allia,izo, tells ns tlia,l vwii in I lie 
eighteenth einilui’y they were still ahsolnb^ 
rulers, and that ( {era, rd d<! Hoenshrneek, w ho 
occupied tho (^piseojial throne in 178t), ‘‘ knew 
no other law than his own will.” 

Tho eontinuanee and growth of the Prinee- 
13islio[)s’ power would indicate? that most of 
theni must have h(?en men of considerable 
political tak'iit, with a k(‘cn e\(? for th«* winnin }4 
side, as, in thi' intiTininable ipiarrels betwec'ii 
the kanpiri? and tho J’apa.cy, thev fiursued no 
sidtled lint? of jioliey, but fought with or a,t^a.inst 
tho Tloly See as their p(?r,sonal interest tended. 
One of them, Jlenry of Leyden, Prlnei^-Th’shoj) 
from 114.’) to lltJt, followed Frederick Par- 
barossa to Italy, helped in the downfall of 


Pope? Alexaiuler III., suj>j)ojt<‘d tbe ,;\nli-Fope 
Viirtor, and eonseeratiul his suee(?ssor. Paschal. 
In strange contrast with rebels of this tyj^c, 
were Bishop Alexander, who, deposed in JL'M 
by Innoc.ent, the Second, di('d of shanu? ; Al- 
beron of Na.mur, whose? h(*art broke at, ati an^ry 
summons to the j)res(“nce of Ku;.^enios the Third ; 
a,nd Jla.oul of /<*rinf^hen, who. a-dmoni^hed for 
maljiract ice by the pontifical h'^ate, laid aside 
his ero/ii'r and expiated his offences as a 
crusader. Pest, known of all to history is 
jjouis de Poiirbon, the victim of the ferocity 
of W'iliiam de la Ala,rck, ‘ th(.‘ Poa,r of the 
Ardeniu's.’ Far from a,n ideal jiricst, woi'ldly, 
luxurious, a.nd indolent, the? (;oui’a,,ee and 
(hVnity with which he met. his death W’ould ha\e 
earned pardon for much hea\’ier offences. 

Amid all t h<‘.se turmoils LiiVc had floiiri.dM'i I 
and j'rown, and about tin? \cai* I lOb the demo- 
cratic <‘lemenl had held its own so well that it 
erjuld be cleseribed as ‘ a city of})riests cliair^ed 
into ora? rtf colliers and arniour<*rs.” “ Ifc 
was,” we are told, ‘’a city that glori<‘d in its 
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niplmr with tin* past,” hui “ tlir piisi ” rusi* 
liiui n^asst‘rlt*(l itsflf iii 1408, wlicn tlu' IViurt - 
llishop .lolm of l^av.iria, ussistod by his cousin, 
tiolui tlic l*\‘arh‘ss, brokt* tht' ft)rccs of tlio 
<‘iti/AMis and excluded tlicni riillOcssly from 
j)o\\ci'. .V ^t'licraliou latc^r democracy 
trimnphcii airaiu. a.L?aiu to be overt lirowii, 
this time l>y 'harles tlu' l^old of Rurf^tnulv, 
wlio, in 14(»7, deieatcd tlio hiepeois in the lield. 
iuid rt'iusttited the Hisliop and his kiusiuivii, 
the afore-meutioiuMl J.ouis de llourbou. In the 
lollowiujij year tlie iiiidismayed biir^liers rose 


ill fresh revolt, provoked tluTtdo by the intrigues 
and promises of tlie crafty Louis XI. of France, 
Fliarles's seemiuK frit'iid and deadliest enemy. 
It. Wiis probably the most triiimpliaut hour of 
("hark's's lifi% and tlio bitterest liour that 
I.oiiis over knew, when, in the enforced presence 
and with the extorttxl consent of the latter, 
(’harles stormed Lie^e, put its inhabitants to 
indist'riminate slaughter, and, save for its 
pillaged churches, razed it to tlio ground. 
It was characteristic of (’harles that he failed 
to coinplote the political annexation of the 
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principality ho had so friglitliilly clKUstiscd. 
At his death, iiiao years later, in 1477, the uu- 
conqiierablo spirit of tlio Walloon po[)ulatioii 
had already done much to rtvstoro the city to 
its former strength, and a singh* gouoratioii 
sufhoed to erase the last vestiges of lua* ruin. 

Liege passed practically unscathed through 
the long agony of the struggle of the Netherlands 
against Pliilij) 11. and the Duke of Alva, and 
imderweiU no such calamities as thnse whieli 
desolated the sister cities of Mju'strieht, Brussels, 
and Antwerjj. She was stormed and occupied 
by the soldiers of Louis XTV. in IhOI, and in 
1702 was occupied by the Lnglisli under Marl- 
borough. H(M‘ occupation in 1702 by a Lrench 
contingcait commanded by J.,a Fayette con- 
clu(l(ul the tale of lier warlike (‘xperitMuvs 
until the outbreak of the pr(‘senl struggh*. 

In its modern asjjoct Liegi*, as the rouiru of 
the coalmiuirig industry of Eastern Ik'lgium, 
has a.lwa.ys exhibited to the traveller, even at a 
distance, the signs of its occupation in tlu‘ pall 
of smoke 0V(‘rhead, to which this cotmtless 
chinmeys of the factories which the out])iit of 
coal supports are constantly contributing. 
One of the inim'S is tla^ deepest, in the world, 
and niaii}^ oth(*rs, now abandoiu'd, pass )>cneath 
the city and tlie river. 

Among the chief industri(‘s for wliich Jaege 
lias long been, and will <loubll<‘ss again be, 
famous throtigli the world is llu^ inanufactun* 
of arms and wea]»ons of all kinds — congtaiial 
work, oiK^ might. suj)pose, for tlie quick-witted 
Walloon people, who lam^ always in their 
city’s stormy history shown that they know 
how to use iveapons as well as how to mak<‘ 
them. lVrha[)s a little ovcr-i'cadiness in this 
direction on thcii* j)art, forget ling that inodiTii 
war is {'onfiiied to <‘omba.tants only, offers some 
explanation, but no exeus<‘, for tlie saiagery 
of the Clerman “ repi isals.” 

Lesides the ma-nufaet ure of arms, of which 
there were more than ISO faetfiries, tlie J>iegi* 
zinc foundries, engine fac tories, and eyek^ works 
wen* all world-famous, and tla; zinc works ot 
Vi(‘ille Montague w(‘re the la.rg»‘st. in exislenet*. 

ihit though this vast iialustrial activity 
clouded the air above Liege with smoke, and 
thougli wlierevor one looked ujion tlaj (‘n- 
circling hills the chimneys and shafts of mines 
Were to be seen, the town itself was jileasaiit 
and well laid out, and the surrounding land- 
scape beautiful. 

Many of tho improvements in Liege dated 
from 1905, when an Intern.at ional Exhibition 
was held there ; and in preparing tlie area for 
this the course of the river Ourtlie, which here 
joins the Meuse, had been diverted from its 
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old bed and convened into tla* (anal do 
Derivation, tlio old ri\ er eoiiiM' being hik'd up 
and addl'd, with tlu' adjoining land, to the 
J'^.xhibit ion gi’onnd.s. A lino pari; was a lso 
laid out on tlii' Plati'iiu de Coinle, whe/ictr 
the, bi'st gi'iieral view of liiigo is obt aim'd, 
a.nd sevi'ral new bi’idges and stri'i'ts wt'ro 
made, inohiding the ha.ndsomi' and spacious,. 
bonlovjniU. 

Allot lu r grand \ iew was obtained from tho 
(’i(a.<lel, an amaont and disused fori close to tlio 
north sidr of the town, \\'liieh was huill on tho 
sit(' of .s(il] okka* fort ilic.it ions hy the Prinee- 
IJisliop Maximilian lliniw' of I ki,\ jiria. afl(*r tlio 
famous siogo of Lie^e in Hit!). \o douht lie 
tl long! it t hat he was niakinj' I he eil y imprei/nablo 
for I'Vor ; hut, t hi-oe eontnries had not, ])a.ssed 
heforo the newer iortresses, whosi* eons! ruction 
relogaied the. Eitadel to the lexi l of an anlicpio 
curiosit y, had t lieinsi'l vos fallen utlerls’ heforo 
I he pow'er of modern guns. The posit ion of t lie 
(5ta.d<'l, howevei’, still remains eominanding, 
a.nd the view lh(‘refroni includes the, entire 
city, of which all tin* centre from 
north to south looks like a. eh ster of islands 
betwi'cn the canals and winding rivc'rs, 
as well as tlie thickly-wooded ha.ek'ground 
of the Ardeiine.s Mountains on the right, and 
on the left the; Jiills near ]\Iai strielit in Holland 
and tlu? liroad jilaiii.s of Jamburg, wlH'iiee tho 
(lerman armies crossed tlie frontier in tlireo 
streams at the, hi'ginning of the great war. 
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I5(^twe(in this li stoi ic; larulsrapo and tho 

near vif;\v uf risin*^ from h< r ashes, the 

vall<\v.s of tin* Afeiise, tlie Oiiithe, and tho 
Vesdie diverK<S tliieUly dott(*d u ith ]) 0 ])iiloiiS 
Walloon villa;^»‘S. This laid l)(*en a fa\’onrite 
e(.nntrv hit* (hi man t«»urist8 and a rieli held 
for (H imari eojiirji»*r(‘i,il ent<'r|)ri.se ; but 1014 
W'roii;^lit a, ehanyo. 

On (-1)0 ol-liei* side of th(' <*ity {mother disus(‘d 
fortilieala'on, hol t ( 'hartreiisr*, e.-U’o an ;«lmost 
f'(|uall\’ hue jifospeet fi'tiiii tin* oj)|)osil(‘ point 
f)f view; and all/hon;.'h tlie old loi(/ itself was 
blown up l)> the lielLrians during (be sic'^^e in 
onler (bal it miy^it n(>t ]>rovide eov<‘r for tlui 
(!nefn\,(lie bill r< niained Ji \a,n(;au:e point from 
\\ bieb, Jis fa r Jis tbe eyi* ea.n reaeb on eitber 
liand, evidence of derinan de\ asl-al ion could 
be seen. 

iJefon* tbe bombju'dnnait tlie paa'ral aspect 
of tb(? city was that of a phuui of parks and 
ploJiHure ejii’dens, hu<' ebur(‘li<*s and spacious 
buildin^^s. Amon«^ tbe lattia* tbe I niversity, 
by its prominence, bi'came a ma|(n(^t fur tho 
(ba’r/ian sIk'Hs, and thoujjih only founded in 
1817 as th(^ <*('ntr;il s(‘a.t of l(‘arnin^ for the 
Walloon raets no prieek*ss he.ritaj:;e of ancient 
days could liave becai more tIi(jrou;rh]y smashed 
and ])ulv('ri/(sl. 

The enind Ikdais d(' ♦lustiia; also, with its 
picturesijue courts and vault(*d pilljirs, bkaulin^ 
late (lothie- and H('naissime(^ styk'S a.nd its 
w<‘Ht winj' used as the ( l<)V('rnnM‘nt i4ouse,. 
fae<sl by ])l<*asun' ^nounds jmd fount Jiins on a 
pieturesfjue slo])(^ • was only ;i ])roduet of 
Kith to Ihth century ycnius ; aial the 'I'own Hall 
only djited from early in the iSth century, 
a-ltbou^b it eontuined pictures and tapestries 
of j^rcjit aee and Milue. 

ihit in the Chureb of St. .bie(|n(\s, with its 
famous stained-elass windows, tbe western 
faciuk' was neail\’ 700 M'ais «)kl, while parts of 
(b(' Katluslnd Cbureb of St. I’aul, also eon- 
tainin*^ beautiful stained fj^lass and statues, 
da(.('d back to tMiS, IlkSU, and ir>2S. Tbe (.'bureb 
of St. .b'au belonged to the l:2(b, ittli, Jind 
IHth );enturi(*s, that of St. Kroix to tbe lOtb, 
rjtb, and 1 Itb, St. iMartin to (he Kitb, St. 
Antoine, with its wotul carvines aiul fi’eseoes, 
to tbe llhb, and St. Kartbeleniy to the 11th and 
l!2tb, with its two towers and well-known ('bin\es 
and famous bronze font of 12th-eentiiry work. 
In Jiddition tlu're were tht* donuHl church of St. 
Andrew, used as the Kxeliangt*, and the barorpu* 
fountains in (he I'kiee du Marche. 471118, as 
a subject for Oerman bombjirihuent, it- may be 
«wn that Tjeee had nmn\’ attraeticais, even if 
it did not come up to the standard of Louvain 
or Reims. 


Sucb, then, was the ancient tow^n which lay 
slof^ping peacefully amid its ring of watchdog 
forts that nestled so comfortably between the 
wooded uplands on the night of August 3, 
1914. 

TJio stirring events of tlio following day, 
<*.ulminating in tho tragedy of VTse, have already 
l)(*en narrated, sliowdng that varied fortunes had 
.sf) far Jittended (Germany’s first stops in the war. 
'J'be siici^essful seizure of Luxemburg and the 
(juiot crossing of the Relgian frontier, with tho 
occupation of Limburg, had promised well for 
her. At the moment, indeed, it looked as if tho 
Ktiisor’s plans for an invasion of France would bo 
smoothly carried out and Ids Majesty would bo 
iibk? to count Helgiurn among tho dutiful children 
of his ]Cm})iro. Perhaps he even found sorno 
hope in tho bict that tho Queen of the Belgians 
was a (h^riuan Princess, born at Possenhofon, 
and b<‘foro lier marriage know^ri as tho Duchess 
Klisabeth of liavaria. But (.lonnany who 
treated tho claims of national honour so lightly 
herself had yet to learn that others placed thorn 
{ibovo ties of family and even above considera- 
tions of self-interest ! 

Inst(«id of an obedient vassal the Kaiser 
found in Belgium a most resolute aiitagonist ; 
and, when the storm broke, (lonoral von Ern- 
micli’s thriui Army (.’orps, travelling lightly- 
equipped for spe^M, discovered that it was not so 
much an attack upon Franco tlirough Belgium 
as a serious invasion of Belgium its(df wldcdi lay 
b(‘foro them, while the taking of iweii the little 
town of Vise Jiail caused so much )>loodsbed and 
[)rovoke<l such bitter (‘umit-y as jiugured ill for 
future progress. 

T’lu< boml)ardment of Ijiege commenced in the 
early morning — a dull and hot morning — of 
August r>, the advance of tho artilk*r\’ having 
b(‘en covered — as is always tbe case in a (lernian 
movement — by masses of cavalry, end it w’os 
continued without ci'ssation until the 8tli. 
4’be (Germans attacked along a very wide front, 
stretching north to the smoking ruins of Vise 
close to the Dutch frontier, and on tho south 
a considerablo distance below Liege ; but the 
artillery employed was not heavy (.'iiougb. 
The big siege guns ht\d not arrived and the forts 
bad (he best of the })reliminary duel. 

47ien tho amazing thing hapi^enod. It was 
as though tho German generals, Imowang nothing 
of war, hitd just r(?iui in some book how Napoleon 
won victories by tho sudden, miexpected u.so 
of soliil masses of men and had said to them- 
selves, “ Good ! No one will expect tho sudden 
a})plication of masses of men in a case like this : 
so wo wall apply them.” Tho result almost 
moved even tho busy Belgians in the trenches 
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VVJIKKi: niK C^KUMANS AUK SAID TO HAVK FIRST CROSSED THE MEUSE. 


fo pity. It \VM.s (Irntli in haystacks," said mw 
of tlii'iii aftcrw jirds, ti’\ iii^ to (lcscril)(3 tli(‘ (‘fleet 
of tll(^ e(»ml)in(‘(l licld-^un, inaeluiH‘-jj;iin, n-nd 
rilh' upon tlu* masses of men. AnotluT 

(*y(*-\\'it ness slat<‘d (li;i.t the ji\-ern.ij(< liei^lit of 
the ridges of (h‘rmjm dead was 1 \ ards. Ma-ny 

corpses a.r(^ n'qnired to r(‘a.eh tha,t Iev(‘l. It was 
tlu‘ \isil)l(' rt'snh of a form of milita,ry rnp'r- 
priso wliicli a (i\ilia.n n\ ho liad dined too well 
mii;ht. eoneei\e. 

As the d.i\ \\or«‘ on the l)a.ltle hoeame more 
llerei', lor the simple reason that, tile sneee.-.si\o 
N\ a\ es of ({(‘lanans jatnined ea.eh other on, until 
oefoi’i' oiu‘ of the foi'ts a. i::r»‘at host nuMi 
sneeetMpHl in LTainin^ a. foi tt imi on the in’ar sNipi-s, 
when' the ^n-at ,mnis eonid not he deja-essod to 
I'eaeli them. I'or a. l>riet space tlu'v ^eem^‘d to 

think that they were on 1 lu' t hi’i'sliold of viet ory 
a.nd iMislu'd forward, only to <Iiseo\cr -what. 
snrel\ . (luar ol'lieei's should haae known all 
aloiuj: that tlu' machine jj:nns w»'re waiting 
h»r them. I’'nrtlit'r ha.ek their comrades had 
hei'ii killed : here they wen' massa.cred. 

In iM»nti’a.st with this nsi'k'.ss waste of (h'rman 
life, tlu' lk‘l^ia.n troops m the trenches app(‘ar 
to havi' ht'cii kcjit a.dmiral>ly in hand. Sonu' of 
till' suhsidiiiL^ ripples of the tide of Cerman 
a.'^sanlt wen* t'lily deliniti'ly suppressed hy ritlo 
lire at at) yards; and often the ideal distanct' for 
a hayonet cltarp*, wlien you can st'o tho wdiites 
of yi’iur ciK'mies' eyc.s, seemed almoT-t reached. 
Now a.nd aLrain it actually was rea<died : and 


till'll the.sla.;j:;j;erin^ (h'l’man ranks a])pea.red la 
have no stomach for cold stei'l. iS[a.ny turned 
and ran; many held up their ha.nds and sur- 
renderetl ; the ri'st were killed. 

Jt was ratju.'r snrjirisiui; that men wdio laid 
l^one tliroimh so muejt sjiotdd ha-vi* heen cow'ed 
at. the last hy tjie bayonet. Considered in cold 
blood, as a feat iierformed by intellim'ut men. 
it should seem a nineli more tei*rihle test of 
conra.,!.iie to imu’ch, as on. jia.rade, in solid ranks 
into till* jiell of an eiitri'uehed enemy's com- 
bined and concentrated lire of bi^ mms, 
macliine ^ims, and rilles tJian to meet a ba.xonet 
cha.r;rc in w'hicji siic.li solidity as tlu* ranks 
retained would Iiavi* ]>een all on tlu* side of the 
Cermans. '^'I't it wais not only at Kieec, but 
also on many fields of subsequent battle, that 
the Jh‘ljj;ian and allied treojis disco\’ered to 
their snrprisi* and almost to tlii'ir disaiipoint- 
meiit that tjie Cerma-n infantry would not 
w’ait for llu' ajqdicat ion of steel. Scores of 
instances could be ipioted in wddeh British 
soldiers, after expressin.u; their pi'rsonal coidempt 
for the Cerman rille-lin* — they can’t shoot 
for nuts ” wMs a favourite comment — .still cx- 
jiressed tlii'ir gri'at admiration for the Wivy in 
w'hich tliosi* ranks of men camo stumbling over 
the corpses of their slaughti'Ced comi'adcs to be 
slaughtered in their turn. And then aKva>s 
bailie the final criticism — “ but they w'on't w^ait 
for the bayonet.” Thi.s seeming anomaly is ex- 
plained by one word used above, in considering 
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whether the courageous iidvauoo of tho 
(.ujrmau soldiers to almost etTtaia death was 
a fc'at performed by intcUigcnl uuai.’* T)iat. 
is just whal it was not. The (Jerman system 
of diseijdino took a human being and eouvtTttnl 
him. in spite of wiiateAvr individual iutelligmee 
lio miglit possess, into a military maehiue 
which could exliibit no individual inti'lligi^neo 
wliatover. The British systiau, and the Fnaich 
and Jkdgian also, S(‘t a higher va,lu(‘ \ipou tlie 
m(‘n, seeking to convert (‘acli junnan being in 
tlio ranks into an inti'lligent fighting man. Tho 
result was that in action theAlli('d troo])s <lid 
not perfunctorily loost^ ol'f tlu'ir ea.rtridg(‘S ;t.t 
the landscaj)i‘ in general. Ka.ch man of them 
tried to kill as many Germans as }io could. 
1 lenco tile trenuaidous difference in tlK‘ efh‘cti\'(‘- 
ni'ss of the rifle firi' on tlie two sides ; and, of 
course, when it ca.m(^ to hay<met work tlio 
difference was more marked still. Behind t'ach 
Belgian, French, or British hayoiad- was a 
trained man inti'lligiaxt ly detiaaninetl to do as 
much damage with it to th(‘ eiu'iny as lu^ could. 
Behind the rows of German bayonets w(To 
almost mechanical combatants, wiiosi* disei])lino 
a.nd couragtj had alnsidy Ixmii strained to the 
bri'aking point by tlu^ fi Jirful ordeal througji 
which they had bein marclied. Of course, 
did not want to wait for tlu' cold st(*el. 


Vet it is not to be di'uii'd — as indeed tho 
Bt'lgians admitted without reservation — that 
up to this point tho unfortunate (-h'rman 
soldit'rs showi'il most stoical courage, d'lui 
blanvi* for the disaster rested with their <*om 
mandtT. It was as tliough Ite had heard 
that you cannot make an omelette without 
breaking (ggs, and so Hung a wlu>U3 basketful 
of eggs upon tlu' floor to sliow Jiimself a cook 1 
Contrast this with the wiser a-nd, as it jn-oved, 
much more rapid method ad()[)t<*d against Ihi' 
tHpially strong hatress of Namur later on. 
'^J'heii tlu‘ first nrnvs which w(3 K'coixed came, at 
the ond of a li>ng t(‘l(‘gram describing the con- 
timu'd advanct' of tlu' Ger-nian Artny towards 
l‘aris, in lh(3 following words:- “ 'rhe\’ (tla* 
(uTmans) liavi', too, ])arlia!ly in\-es!(*d Namur 
and oprned upon its forts with heavy art lll(‘ry.” 
'riiis was, of coiirs(‘, tlu' right coiuse to aihipt. in 
attacking a ring fortress. Such a. fort-ress is 
com])aiablo to an (‘ucircling wall, and tin' fii-st 
thing to do is to invi'st. it and make a. breach in 
it. Then and not till tla'U is tla^ t ime to siaul 
ma si*s of infantry forward t hi’ough t he breach. 
At Ja'egt' th(3 massi's of infant ry wia’o sent against 
the unbrokiai wall. At Namur tho fire of 
the heavy guns was so oviawhi'lining that, tho 
ring was bmkiai in s(‘veral j)lac('s almost 
simultaneously. No wonder that at biegi^ tho 
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Gormans wore snnt sta^rnforin^]: ))ark or that at 
N^amiir tlioy (|uickly advan^oti to \ irtory. 

'J’o iiruliTstaiul wliy Lio^o could not bo taken 
by assault, ir) (jf the K^eal force which was 

hurled upon it ; why, up to a certain jjoint, 
it was able to n-sist the detenniiK^d .and con- 
tinuous allattk subs ([uently made upon it by 
sup rior force ; and also why it inevitably fell, 
\V(! must lia\’e a clear picture of tlir^ defences in 
our minds. 'I’lic diaciam maps published on 
[)a;'(rs iUO au'l .‘Ml illusirale tlu* main facts of tlu^ 
posit i(jn, and we must rratn inber that the rin.LC 
of tw< l\'(5 forts WMS o.‘» miles in circumference, 
and that. tln*v w<*r<‘ si(uat<‘d each about four 
miles from th<i l<»\vn and o?j (he a\'('ra«j:e about, 
tw'o to (lii'ci* miles from <»n<‘. another. 'J’luis 
tlie interval between fort and fort was too laree. 
to 1 m< ln'hl bv a ;.;arrison which was numt'rically 
so weak as was the foi'ce undei' ( Jennral Iwtanan’s 
command. It is true that fliu*iu^ the (‘arlier 
stages of the fi;jrh(,ini^, w’Iumj th(‘ (Jt‘rman attactk 
d(‘ve|()pi*d onl_\' on a narrow' front, tla' sujxa-ior 
mohility of thc' Ih'lyian forces, moviiiLT hither 
tu»d thither on short, interior liiu's of cfrmmunica- 
tion, en.d»led tlaan on each occasion to oppose 
a withering' machine-p;un a.nd ritlci fire to the 
(h‘rman advanci' anti (*v(‘n (,o lliny back tla^ 
shatti'rc'd ranlvs of the assailants tinally w'ith 
n'solnt.e bayonet char<.(es ; l)ut this advantayr^ 
w'a..M lost. HO soon as the w'idenin" an^a of the 
(eTinan attack involv(*d so many of the' foiis 
tliat no man could b(‘ spared from thf' defender's 
trenches betwt‘en any two of them to stren^tluai 
th(^ dehaicrt elsmvhen*. It was then that the 
iHcessity of withdniwin^ the fa'ld fonu's bt'came 
apparent tt) (Iciu'ral L(*inan, wlio el('(^t(‘d to 
hold out W'ith the forts alone. By (his time, 
Innyev’cr, tlu* -lOO ^nns, which repn'sraited (he 
total armanieiit of the forts, w't're both out- 
nnnilu'nsi and outelas.sed by the lu'avy artillery 
whicrh the (Jenna ris had Irroui^ht into ])()sition, 
uml tlu‘ las< stand of Lieye w'as (juite hopeh'.ss. 
All that- (Jenei-al Leman could hopri to do —and 
j::randly su(‘e('ed<*<l in doiriLT - w'.as to delay the 
(Ji'rmau a.dvanee a little lonyer and to make 
sure that, tlu^ forts on falling into the hands of 
th(' enemy shouUl h(' only masses of ruiius. 

The eoullietiii^ uat\in' of the accounts wliieli 
w'ert* published at the time eoneerniii^ the 
resist anct' offered by thi^ forts was largely 
diu' lo eonfuxion bet w't'cn the large aiul the small 
ft>rts. Ot the ring of 12, three on the north 
and east, uaiui'ly I’ontisso, Jhirelion, and 
hleron, and tliree on the west and south, 
namely, Lonein, KKanalle, and Boncelles, w’ero 
large and strong. T’he otluT six were com- 
paratively small and unim})ortant as strong- 
holds, although if the w’hole ring liad been held 


by an adequate force they w'ould have con 
tiiiucd to be, as they w^ore at first, invaluable* 
as buttro.sses to the fighting line and coiuieeting 
links botw'een the large forts. 

They were not, however, strong enough, 
when isolated, to wn'thstand a siege with modern 
artilK'ry ; and in regarding Lieges as a ring 
fortress for this ])urpose only the six forts 
named abov'c shoidd bo taken into considera- 
tion ; and wdien the Germans claimed to have 
demolished three of the south-east erii forts, 
namely, Embourg. (Muiudfontaiiie, .and Lv('gne(', 
this did not iM'ally affect the claim of t he Jk*lgians 
that “the forts on the oast and south,” 
naintily, Barehon, h’ler«ai, and Jhjnct'llos, weie 
“still holding out.” All of the larger forts 
Were eonslrueled upon the same ])hui, being 
triangular in shape, W’itJi a moat- on t‘a(*h sirh* 
.and guns at each corner. Tn the ecaitro of tlu* 
interior spaet^ w'as a steel turret with two (iin. 
howitzers, and in a square round this four 
olher st(‘t‘l turrets, all ai’ined with .5in. (luiek- 
firiiig gnus. All t hese t niT(?ts were omb(‘dded 
in oru' solid eoncretc block ; and in addition, 
l)esid(‘s searchlights and many machine gnus, 
the eoniers of lla^ triangle held (piick-Mring 
guns in <.hV>ap|)('aring turrets. Against .‘uiy 
known artillery .at tlu^ tiuK; of th('ir const met ion 
thes(^ forts wvre ])ro])a.hly imj)reguaJ)le ; and 
oven at tlu? time* of the war they w'c're doubtless 
eapahh' of holding out for months against any 
t)rdinary ti(‘ld force. But (ho big si(‘ge guns 
w'liieli tho (Jermaiis brought, against, them wi're 
another matter ; .ami the daily legend, “ Liegi-! 
forts still holding out,” only continued to he 
true until they had Im'cu hom])ai‘ded. 

In order to nnderst.a,n(l some of the curious 
incidents in the. first sfag(*s of tin* attack upon 
Liego wo must remeinher th.at tho sjinie secret 
proj)aTations w hich suceeedod so W'eil in Luxem- 
burg had been made in Jaege also. In many 
of tho houses, oecuj>ied by unsiisj)eet(‘d citizens 
w’lio were n‘ally secret Gorman agtsits, were 
found thousands of rifles, qnickliring guns, 
and sets of harness, intended for tho armaiiK*iit 
of tho Germans who had entered tla^ city in 
mufti and uiiarmetl, Tt was tliis arrangement, 
«)nly very ])artially suc(a*ssful, wliicli nearly 
cost, the life of (Jeneral Leman on the oeeasioi^ 
when Gol()?iel INlarehand was killed, at the 
beginning of the sit'ge, because it enabled a 
party of armed Germ.aris surrej)titiously to 
surround tlie house w'liero tho Commandant 
was conferring with the General Staff. Various 
aeeounts are given of the melee wliieli followed, 
but all agi'ee as to the circumstance of Colonel 
Marchand's death and the saving of General 
Leman by an oilicer of Herculean build wh< 
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BRAVO, BELGIUM! 

This c<artoon, roproducod by s])rcial iieiinis'^ion of tin* propriftors of “ ruiirh,” adiuiiiilily cxprossos 
tho true spirit of tin* Ih-lgians* rc-sistanro tu forma ri ap;^iessi(m. 


forced him over the wall of an adjoining 
foundry. 

It was, no doubt, this startling discovery of 
tlio presence of concealed enemies in iaege 
which led General Leman — who in many of 
his methods and tho personal enthusiasm which 
ho evoked reminds the British reader of Baden- 
Powell in Mafoking — to lay the trap which led 


to tin! anniliiiafion of fuie German band and 
th(5 capture of another. 

Kroin the welter of (roufns(“d aceonnts of tho 
bhKxiy ha|)|)enirigs on tla? niglit of August 7 
one fact sr*ems to stand <jut boldly, that, while 
the Ch*rman deman<l for an arinistico for tho 
alleged purpose of ))urying their dead was 
sui)po.s€)d to bo still under consideration. 
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1>LA(;K ST. LAMBERT AND PALACE OF JUSTICE, LIEGE. 


GfM'iumi troops siiciMM'dod in ciitoriii^ tlio town 
of Lio^'o and fii'i’co s(n*(^t iiglitin^^ (‘iisnod, as 
a roHult of wliicli tlio p’l'aUT ])art of tlu^ .liolpmi 
jj;arrison n'tn'atod in ^ood order from tlio* 
town. l)nfortnnat(*ly, as at. Vise, sonu^ of tla^ 
inliahitanls lind token a promiiK'nt part in 
(lu^ ^i^lltin^^ and in n'taliation tlu^ (Jermaiis 
shot every ora*, man, woman, or cliild, wlio fell 
into t,h(‘ir liands. Therc^ appears to he no doubt 
that this nas iloia*, or that it was done by order. 

A semi-ollieial slatiMiient, issued in Ik'i’lin 
on Aiii^mst, 0, ran: — “ Aeeordin^ (o nt'ws re- 
(■eiv('d here about the operations ai’ound Lie^(' 
(h(‘ civilian population took part in th(' stru^^i^le, 
and (Jerman tToo[»s and doctors were tired upon 
from iimbush. , . . It. is possibk; (liat th{!.si* 

facts Mere due to the mixed popiilation in 
indust I'ial centn's, but. it is also possible tliat 
]<'ranc(* and Ih'I^ium are prepariia^ a fninr- 
firettr war aufainst our troops. Jf this is proved 
by flirt he!' facts our adversaries are themselves 
responsible if th<' war is extended with iiu'xor- 
able sti'enujth to tlu' guilty population. 'Tlie 
<a‘rnian troops are only {iccustnined to light 
against tlu' armed power of a hostile State*, juid 
cannot be blamed if in self-defence tlaw do not 
give ((uarter.” 

]f the sevt'rely judicial note of the first pai't 
ot this proclamation had been maintained in 
the coniluct of the troops in thi' fiekl the* 
world might have had little reason to com- 
ot 'I'enton brutality. Xon-com- 
biitjuit Jlelgians undoubtedly took jKirt 
m the defence of Liege as well as of Vise. 


But everything had happened so suddenly 
through the treacherous com[)letoness of Ger- 
many’s plans for the invasion of Belgium 
without warning that there had been little time 
for the ]5elgian authorities to issue any ofleetive 
advice to the JVlgian jiopulation as to the 
rules of war regarding non-combatants. Lvery 
effort was made indeed to pkii^ard tlu* village's 
with warning notices ; but there is no evidence 
that .such notices wore or could have been 
placarded in the neighbourhood of JJege in 
time to antici])ate the events of August 6- i 
If, moreover, there could be any circumstances- 
in which the plain duty of an invader was to 
waive the strictness of the rules of war and to 
strain his spirit of mercy and forbearance to 
th(? utmost those circumstanc. s were jiresent 
here; because the German Government openly 
{ulmitted before the world that it was doing 
ji “ wrong ” to Belgium b}^ breaking down her 
sanctioned neutrality. Indeed, unless inter- 
national law is based upon s me lower ideal 
of justice than that which inspires all civili/.ed 
law as between man and man, th(i German.s could 
not lawfully ajipeal to the rules of war at all. 
'fhe armed burglar cannot take legal proceedings 
for jissault {igainst a householder who arrests 
him. Tt is true tliat according to law the right 
to arrest belongs to the police, and that one 
ordinary civilian who violently seizes another 
commits an as.sault ; but the armed lairglar, 
by doing wrong himself in the first instance afid 
thus provoking the plucky householder to seize 
him, has deliberately discarded that status of 
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ordinary citizenship which would have entitled 
him to protection by tlie law. 

If, then, there had been an adequate force 
behind international law, as tliero is behind the 
ordinary law of all civilized countries, the 
Belgian civilian who resisted the German in- 
vader should have boon able to say to his oppo- 
nent, as the householder can say to the armed 
burglar : “ If I kill you, it is only justifiable 
liomicide, but if you kill me, it is murder.** 
This difference in their positions before the law 
would directly follow from the fact that the 
burglar had caused the whole trouble bt/ doing 
urrong. Yet wo have the spectacle of the Gor- 
man Government admittedly doing wrong and 
at the same time claiming the right to take 
extreme advantage of international law ! 

Moreover, oven if the German Government 
had not deliberately placed itself outside the 
pale of international law b^'^ committing the 
“ wrong ” to which it brazcnl}^ jdeadod guilty, 
any claim which it might have to execute inter- 
national law would only hold against those who 
liad committed broaches of that law. Great 
latitude is necessarily given to civiliz(‘d com- 
manders ill the field in interpreting the law of 
war and in carrying out their judgni<‘nts. A 
(Mvilian strongly and reasonably suspected of 
having fir(?d upon the eiKauy’s troojis, who h;is 
fallen inf.o tliat enemy’s hands, cannot claim 


to be dofendod by counsel ; nor Is ho often able 
to call witnesses in his behalf. His trial i» 
brief, often with — it is to bo feared — a strong; 
bias against him in the mind of his judge.. 
The fact that in war time many an innoceni 
citizen thus gets shot by the enemy as a spy 
is one which international law is forced to over- 
look as one of the incidental evils of war, wdiich 
can be neither prevented nor remedied. But 
this shooting of a»i innocent citizen on sus- 
picion only, after a mockery of a “ trial,*’ is tho 
utmost limit to which tho infbimed pas.sions of 
civilized men can claim the sanction of inter- 
national law in shodcling innocent blood. Therol s 
no “ law,” human or divine — or ()no might ov^eii 
say devilish — which could sanction the hideous 
and wholesale atrocit ies commit tt‘d in Id ego by 
these sanctimonious apostles of German cultiiro. 

Still further- -in order to leave no loophole 
for casuistry to wriggk^ out of tho frightful 
cliarge record(‘d against Germany in this war — 
even if the German Governmeiit had not, on 
its own admission, plaei'd itself outside the pale 
of international law, and even if the outrages 
committed by its agi'nts had not gone far 
beyond the worst ft)nn of n‘prisal which that 
law could saiudion, this mo(;k-serious “warn- 
ing” of reprisal was dt'liberately issued by tho 
(hs’inan Government (tfler it h'nnv that the 
tiloodji deeds had alrradjf been <lnne. 



SQUARE OF THE VIRGIN, LIEGE, BEFORE BOMBARDMENT. 
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CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES, LIEGE. 


Ti wa.'^ on Au^ost 9 that in Ik^lin iho Kaiser’s 
( Jovia'nmcnt proclaimed : “////<>/« (that France 
and Ih'I^iimi were preparing an illegitiinat<i 
form el' war against the Ctaaiuin Army) v.s' 
}n'orv(l by furlhrr /(tcls our (tdrersarics arc tliCfU' 
svlrcs rcs]) 0 H 8 ible if the war is extended with 
inexorable strenyth to the ynilty jjopnlatlon.^' 
And it was on August 7, two days earlier, that 
tlie (l(‘rman (Joveriiment liad lull information 
of the atroeit ies committed by its troops upon 
imarmetl Jh'lgians in J^iego, wlu'n^ there was 
general massacre of “ tons amx qnl lent sont 
tonibes sons la main, hommes. femmes el 
enfants." 

'rhink of th(' hideous irony of it all ! Here 
was the armed burglar who had, by his own 
eonh'ssed crime, put himself outside the pale 
of the law, not only claiming a legal right 
t() exi'cute the householder who resist<^d 
him, but alsv> self-righteuusly threatening to 
apply “ inexora)>le strength ” to tlie rest of the 
iious('hold two days aft('r he had niurdered 
them all and biirntHl down the hous<\ 

It has been necessary thus to deal somewhat 
fully with the terrible charges which lie at the 
door of the (h'rman Covenunent at this point 
of our narrative, because it was here, in and in'ar 
Liege, at the v(‘ry outset of the campaign in 
Helgivun, that the German commanders had a 
golden opt)ort unity to strike a high and noblo 
keynote of tlu^ war. Since their (lovernnient 
had admitted doing a wrong to lielgium and 
htul promised . reparation later, they should 
liavo rertliz('d that they lay under a moral 
disadvantage and should have done everything 


in their pow(T to jMit thejuselves right with the 
Belgian pi'ople. Instead of insisting upon 
th<ur “ right ” to enforce, and even to exceed, 
the rules of war in df^aling with civilian })elliger- 
ents — like a burglar demanding the observanc<‘. 
of Queensberry rules, with additions of his own, 
in a fight wdth an aggrieved ho\iseholder — they 
should have been watchful for opportunity 
to exhibit forl)t^aranc(‘ and clemency to 
civilians taken in arms, thus illustrating their 
Gov(*rnment’s professi'd desire to make repara- 
tion for its wrongdoing. 

]5ut this did not satisfy tho Germans. They 
were in a liurry to bc'gin w'ith. J^iko a man 
who has wagered to go round the w'orld in a 
certain time and has missed his train at the 
start, they wt?re already infuriated by their 
ow’ii failure to bring up their heavy artillery 
and ammunition in tamo to make short work 
of tile Liege forts. They wore further enraged 
by the vigorous resistance of Belgian troops, 
wdiich they tlid not expect to find in their way 
so much ; and tho fact that patriotic Belgian 
civilians took part in the fighting caused 
their fury to boil over. So they sought to 
terrify tho Belgian nation by massacre ; and 
J.iege’s blood-drenched aslies boro tho first 
signaturo of tlio now' German w’ar-spirit on 
Belgian soil— an evil spirit for w’hich, as the 
evidence shows, not merely tho (German soldiery 
were to blame, nor oven merely their com- 
mandei’s in the field, but also tho coldly biutal 
centre of military powder in Berlin. 

Among other specific charges, supported by 
evidence, w’hich w'ore Issued on August 25 by 
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tho British Press Bureau on the anthority of the 
Belgian Minister, it was stated tliat on August 
(i, before one of tho forts of Liege, tho Germans 
surprised a party of Belgian soldiers engagc'd 
in digging entrenchments. The latter, being 
unarmed, hoisted a whit*' flag ; b\it the Germans 
ignored this and continued to Are upon tho 
helpless party. On the same day, before 
Fort Loncin, a case of treacherous abuse of 
the white flag occurred in the case of a body 
of (Jernian troops who hoisted tlu' signal of 
surrender and then opened fire at (ilose range 
upon tho party of Belgians sent to take charge' 
of them. 

Contr^ist such conduct ;us this with the 
war -spirit of Belgium. Tho victim of an un- 
provoked attack and almost. un])repared f<u* 
the storm that had burst upon her, she gave 
to the world an example of public s[)irit which 
elect rifled Europe. That in the excitement of 
the moment she struck with Viotli hands iit 
tho invudi'r, obviously unaware tliat tlu* 
laws of war permit tlu^ use of the swordhand 
only —for tho Belgian Government had not 
had time then to ])ost up in the village's the 
oflicual \\'arning to civilians not to take pa.rt 
in tho conflict was a venial offl'nce, whic'h 
a gi'iierous eni'iny woidd have met by a s(*rious 
warning of the conseipuaices which would 
follow its rcjM'tition ; and for a gcaierous (aie-my 
Bi'lgium and her allii's would havt' h'lt at least 
rt'spect. But that was not. tlu^ (Jerinan way: 


and for the evil consequences which fol- 
lowed tho brutalization of war in Europe 
tho Kaiser’s Governmi'ut is directly r»>- 
sponsiblt^ 

(general von Emmich wius at this period tho 
Commander-in-Gliief of tho (Jerman /\rmy of 
the Meuse. He had b(‘(*ii previously in command 
of tho 10th Army Gorps at Hanover, and this, 
with the 7th (’orps, was the part of his forct^ 
whi<“h he employed to carry out tho orders 
that had inudi'ntly been givi'ii to him to cap- 
ture Liege quickly at all costs. Ho used 
88,0(M) men on tho lirst day, incri^ased to 
120,000 on the si'cond, against th<^ Belgian 
22,500, which the Germans knt'w to be in- 
adi‘c|uate for the compU'te di'h'uco of the 
fortress ; and what was more natural than 
that he should havi» determined, ovi'ii without 
tho c*xplicit orders from Jk'rlin, to sweep them 
out of his path as a preliminary to swift advance 
through Ik'lgium towanls the. Kreiufh frontiiT ? 
]Iis oflicers (u'rtainly beliiwf'd that they had 
an easy job before them a task pour rire, 
as one of them, a ])rison(a', t^xplaiiud afterwards 

- and entered ii\to a-etion in the gayest spirits. 
Bitt(‘r must hav^e Ix'i'n tla ir disappeint.uu'nt 
whi'n tile gri'at 7th Arms' (’orps, a.l'Ua* (xaicen- 
trating its attack upon the threi? eastern forts 

- nanu^ly, Barehon, Kvt'gnee, and Fl^'roii • 
was met with siu^h devastating artillery lire 
from the forts and siu^h wi'll-dinx^t.i d mac.hiiu^- 
gun and infantry lire from tin. trencheis and 
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A RUINED STREET IN LIEGE. iUusirat,ons. 


I>jirriciulrs luwl Imh'II thniwii up ]H*t\vc<*ii 

tliom that. <»nly a rrnuiant. back. 

TJic vulu(^ of t ji<' suc<M>ss by tlic Jk*li:i}Uis 

in, wit Ji.^taiuUu^ t]ic tii'st (ka’iiuLii oii.st't was 
i]U‘alc:ulH))lc. Nut oiily did it drslroy oiu' 
f.U'tor in, t)i(‘ KMi.'^«'r'K sclicjut* for tlu* vtm- 
jjucst. «)f Kiaiic.f, tjic })clicf tliat, u-s lie him- 
solf Jiad said, lie couUl swet'p tjnou^li l3oli;iuiii 
as iNnily as ju* could wav(' Jiis Jaiiid ; not only 
did it disarr.Mij^* tJu5 liiuc-tahk^ by wliicli llu* 
(Muupicst of Fiaiu;c was to bii c.oiuplct cd before 
Russia could come to lier assistance ; it also 
shattered tjie lairojicaii reiiutatiou of the 
Kaiser’s Army for iuviueibilit y ; it had been 
supposml that (Jeriuaii olheers necessarily were 
prodif^ics of military (‘llicii'iicy ami that the 
trooj)s which they commaiuk'tl were lla* most 
perfect luaii-slay iu^:: macliiiu' which liuuiau 
j^euius and th’rmau “ thorou.ulmess " could 
cri'atc. Rut at Jaei;«^ t)ie German euiumauders 
showed themseUt's tt> bt^ ji:iie\ous buunlers in 
si'ttinj; tlieir men tasks wJiicJi men^ llesji and 
blood (tould not piu-form, wliile th<‘ men also 
showt'd t Jiemsi'lvcs to be inept wit)i tlie rille 
ami to have a wliolesouu* ilislike for the bayonet. 
Rritish troops made tlu'se iliscoveries on tlicir 
own account later ; but in tlu‘ initial stages of 
die campaign in Relgiuin it was worth anotjier 
100,000 men to Geiuaal Leman that liissokiiers 
should know that they liad onl\ to use tlu'ir 
rilles and bayoiu'ts with inti'lligenee and 
courage to In'at the Germans every time if they 
mot on anything like equal terms.. 


At tile outS(‘t, therefon*, Giaiera-l \'on 
Kmmich’s (‘ffoii to o\'i*rrun J^iege- to “ take 
it ill his stridt‘,” as it. wi'ri*, on Jiis march to 
Paris- with tins 7th Army Gorjis failed utterly ; 
and wh(‘u thi^ 7t)i wa,s i‘i‘inforct'd by tlu' lOth 
and 0th (Jorjis, and six of tln^ forts wen* simul- 
taneously alta.ck»‘d, no bet tin* results, from the 
(Jerman point of \ i('W', follnwi'd the assault in 
force. 

'J’hat tjie Relgia.ns should thus have lu'Ul Uj> 
J 20,00(1 of tlio best German troops foi* two 
whole days of hi'rce fighting was a splendid 
feat of arms wliich gkiddiaied tlu' hearts of the 
Allies as an oiiu‘u of ultimate victor\. 

Some notion of the carnage which resulted 
from the' Gt'rma.n nu'tjiod of attack may be 
gatliered from tlu‘ following description givc'n 
by a Relgijin olliciT who took part in the dee 
fence : — 

“ As line^ afte'r line' of the Ge'riiian infantry 
aelvaiiceHl, we sinqily mowi'd the'in de>wn. It 
was terribly i-asy, monsieur, and 1 turned tei 
a brotlier eiflicer of mine lueire than once* and 
said, ‘ Voiln ! 'J’Jiey are coming em again, in a 
tlense', clost^ formation ! > The'y must be mad ! ’ 
TIkw made no atteinjit at deqdoying* but came 
on, line after line, almost shouldc'r tei shoiddor, 
until, as we slvd them down, tlui fallen were 
he*apeei one' on top eif the other, in an auful 
barricade of dead and wounded men that 
threatened tc mask our guns and cause us 
trouble. I thouglit of Natxileou’s saying- if he 
said it, monsieur ; and I d( ubt it. for he had no 
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<;{iro of Jiuinadi life ! — * C ost nitigiiifKjUo, 
ce ii’est piis hi outM're ! ' No, it was shiughtor — 
just slaughter ! 

“ So high becaino the barricado of llic dead 
and woiiudod tliat wo did not know wliolher 
to fire through it or to go out anil clear oj>enings 
with our luinds. Wo would havi^ liked to 
extricate some of tho wounded from the dead, 
but wo dared not. A stiff wind carried away 
tho smoko of the guns c|uickly, a-iid W(‘ could 
S (‘0 some of tho wounded men trying to release 
ihemseK'es from their terrible position. I 
will confess 1 crossed m>self, and could have 
wished that the smoke* had remained ! 

“ But, would you belii^vo it, this vi'ritable 
wall of dead and dying actually enabled these 
wondiM'ful Clermans to erei'p closer, an<l 
actually eJiarge uj) the nlo-cis ! Of course, 
they got no furtlier than half-way, for our 
maxims and rifles swept tliem l^utk. Of course, 
W(* had our own losses, but they were sliolit 
compared with t)»e carnage intlieted ujxm our 
euemi<‘s/' 


In spito of these terriblo ex]x'riencos Genera! 
von 3*hnmieh appears to have adhered to the 
old-fashionod Gorman idea that a fortress like 
hiege could bo rushed if you only hurled a 
sunicient number of men jigainst it. But tlu^ 
third day of tho assault added nothing to tho 
result of tho previous two, ex(^e[)t that a division 
of Gorman cavalry which had forded tho IMeuso 
was surprised and cut up by tlu? I Belgian Mixed 
Hrigado ; atid tlu^ Oth German Ai'iuy Corps 
had been ))rought to a stundstill by tho side of 
the Tih and 10th, with enormous losses — 
although these ilo not appear to ha\o ap- 
proached the num))er of 2.1i.00() given in eon- 
(emj)ora.rv accounts, whicli was /iiore than tho 
strength of tho entire B<‘Igian ga.rrison. Yet 
how Si'voroly tho Germans' ailvanee had indeed 
heen I'hecked appeared from their request for 
an :u*misti(*e of 24 hours to bury the dead and 
collcc.t tho w'oimdc'd ; and it W'as not inhumanity 
hqt ro<‘isonal)le distrust of (Jorman lionour 
whic.li prompted the Ik'lgian c.ommandor’s 
r«‘fusal. 



EFFECT OF GERMAN SHELL FIRE. 


[Newspaptr Illustrations, 
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LEFT SIDE OF THE FAMOUS BRIDGE AT LIE(JE. 

Blown up by Bclj^ians to impede the German Advance. 

[Neu'spapcr Ilhi^lriition 


l’ni(;l ic.jilly tho solo witiu^ssos of lliis k'rril>ly 
uiuufual (lu(?l l>ot\\'oori llio advaiKMiig (Jorinaii 
lujsts and tlio iiil rapid dofondca’S of \v<*ro 

tlu' 1 Intel), wlio at AIa('stri(^ht , jnst within tho 
sah' frontier of Holland, wen> almost witl)iii 
<\vesl)ot- of it all. 'I’hvis, on tla^ aftonioim of tla* 
fateful August (> eanai tho following glimps«' 
tlu’ough the f«)g of war w'hic^li had siMtioil 
around Lieg<^ frtau a eori’os])ondoiit at 
iMa(‘strieht : - 

“ I could eleailv' sec’ from the' hill tho Gormans 
in little boats and others building a pontoon 
o\c‘r tho Mouse south of N’i'^e. ^riio horse's wc^n' 
swinn ac'i’oss, ^I’lu' crossing was cai’riod o\it in 
half a do/.c‘n place's with gi’e*a.t regularity. 'J’liee 
Ge‘rma.ns did not se’eau much cofu^eriiod at tho 
lire e)f the' He'Igiaii foi'ts. '^Idie’ Helgian troops 
were s[U’e‘ad out o\e'r tho rising ground. Fire 
ti'om a Ge'rman mit raille'uso kept tlio lk'lgia.!is 
at a distane'e', a.Tid slowly tho whole liillsido 
be'e*a.mo covore'd wa'th Ge'rman soUliers, whe* 
dre)ve tho Ik'lgians be'fe>re’ them. 

“ Dv r> o’cle)e*k a large' force of Germans had 
crossc'd tho .Meuse' and commenced to march 
soutl) on Liege'. The Ik'lgians tried to harass 
the Gorneaiis by tiring inle) tlio pre>gre^ssing 
Cohnniis. At last tho Ih'lgians eoaso tiring 


and rc'tire^. F'rom tlio lionses aleing tlu* road 
tho people take to flight in eie'spair. 

Tn the> village e)f l^beai T find people calm, 
looking with astouishme'uit at tho troniondous 
bexly e>f troops passing along the^ route. Theyv 
were not inole'stod at all as the Gea-mans pro- 
gre.sse'el teiwards Lie'gei aleaig both banks e>f the 
.Meuse’. 

“ With charaoteiristio ojitimism Gormans 
saiel, ‘ In two days wo wall have J..ie'ge', and 
within a wexik wo wall >)o bejforo Varis.’ ” 

This brief tele'gram give's a pie;turos([u<* but 
accurate) summary e)f tho whe)Ie) tenor of the 
campaign not emly before Lie'go liut beyvonel 
Lie''ge) a)id Namur and Hi’ussels to tho lino wlioro 
the'v first oncountore’d thee shejck of the) alliexl 
French and Ih-itish in battle. First, w’o seo the 
ste'ady inoxeirablo advanejo e‘f tho Ge'rman hosts 
swarming fe)rwartl like ants — ewen wdien, as 
happene'el lator, tho ground was increasingly 
eaimbea-od with their own dead. We se'e> tlio 
spiriteul but futile ceiuntor-attacks of tho 
iiuiiierically weak Belgian forces. Wo seio in 
every direction small but g'.illant partie's of the 
doloiulcrs of Belgium sw’alleiw'od up and dcs- 
treiyod by the advancing groy-grcon flood of 
German soldiery. In many places w^e seo the 
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rural populatiuu Hcuiug along Hio .•rnual.-.l 
roads ill luail Iiaiiio l.oloro Uio (ierinau mlvauoo. 
In otlua-s, wo soo tl.o.u lining tl.o strcol? of towns 
and villagos, staring in stolid dospair at tlu' 
sioniingly intorminalilo hosts of (iornians 
luarohing in columns to th<! west. 

Tliat is tho wholo ])iotiiro of tho war arouinl 
and beyond bibgo ; Ij'd its 
varied dramatically from day to tla.v. 

Thus, on the m’o of that fateful August day 

when Jaego town surrendered and t ho tort s ol 

J3arehon, Kvegnee, Fleron, Chaudfontaine, 
Kmbourg, and Boneelles were all subjeidisl to 
bomiiardment, one eounter-attaeU by the 
Belgians was crowned with brilliant success. 

This was delivered from tho heights of 
Wandre, a position to tho west of Barehon, 
which was tho most northerly of the torts then 
involved. It was in fact an assault upon tho 
outiiosts on the right flank of the (lermans; 
and tho Belgians succeeded in slaughtering 
many and driving the rest northwards, away 
from their main army, to Maostricht. 1-rom 
hero they were said to have been sent by tho 
Dutch authorities to Aix-la Chapelle. an instanco 
of mi.sguidcd assistance to bolhgcrents wliich 


might have raised serious interualional (|ues. 
lions. The Dutch, liowever, claimed that the 
only iiersons thus befriended were Berman 
i-ivilian refugees from Belgium ; and the 
...•utrality of the Dutch had been so correelly 
maintained in other respects that this was 
probably the ease, although of eoiirso great 
numbers of the, (lerman reliigees were spies 
iiiiliUiry 

On tho same day, at the other extreinit.> ol 
the seini-eireular line of battle, on the out.side 
left, that is to say, of the (lerman advance, 
the (larde Civi<iuo of laege gained a brilliant 
hltlo success and praetiealli destroyed an 
attacking force near tho fort of 1 !on<-ell.'S. Ih•re, 
too, international (piestions weie invoUid, 
heeaiiso tlio (lermans insislisl upon regarding 
tlie (lardo Civiipio as non -combat ants. 

Yet another trivial Belgian success on t.his 
day stands out from the battle smoke envelop- 
ing two sides of bii'ige at, the, ( Hi.iteau do hangri's. 
Here tho Belgians made a show of resistance, 
before, taking to flight ; and when tho victorious 
Germans crowded into the st.alely building, 
intent on loot, a terrific explosion for a moment, 
drowned even tho deafening noise of tho big 
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[Neivspaper I (lustrations. 


fiM : . , I . , . * VjISHJMAJN siege f^TlMQ r 

c< iiicrtM <* loiiixlat ion for fli'injjf. ^ 


up and placoil on 


guns wliicll worn Ixittcriiig (lie forts, 
olmtwii hiul born skilfully mined. 

I luis Iht' fortuno.s of tbo diiy s<*omo^l to vivry 
so much in d<d..vil tlmt. tlio liolgimis, who lnul 
tiik<-n nmny prisoiuw iind .seven guns aiid luid 


oortainly defeated (lie eraek eorps of Branden- 
burg, were elated witli (lie result.. ' 

Already, too, the gallant defence tif faego 
had non for tlio city tlie higliest honour wliieh 
the I'Veneh Governnient could bestow. Anti- 
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cipating the impulse of gratii\itle and admira- 
tion wliich went out not only from France hnl 
from the entire civilized world to tliis battered 
and blood-stained Walloon town, M. i’oiiicaro, 
PrCvsident of the Republic, sent on August 7 the 
following message to the King of the Belgians : — 

“ I am happy to announce to your Majesty 
that the Government of the Republic has just 
d(‘corated with the I<<egion of Honour the valiant 
town of Liege. 

“ It wishes thus to honour tlio courageous 
defenders of the ydaco and the whole Jh'Igian 
.Vrmy, with which since this morning tho French 
Army sheds its blood on tho battlefield. 

“ Raymond Poincark.” 

To the Belgian nation no doubt many names, 
both of regiments and individuals, have l)een 
(ionsecratod by tho martyrdom of Liego as 
worthy to bo placed with that of Goneral JAunaii 
in tho roll of undying honour ; and oven to the 
m^cossarily suy)erlicial view of the international 
liisioriau the valour of the 13th .Mixed Brigadti 
in meeting the brunt of the German assault 
stands out as a permanent record of fame. 
3]ho successful charge of a single scynadron of 
the Belgian lancers upon six scyuadrons of 
Gtirman cavalry was another brilliant episode 
of arms which Ih^lgians will never forget when 
the Great War is discussed ; while of individual 
heroes —from ( ’olonel Marcliand, who gave his 
life for his chi(^f, to Private Demolin, who carried 
out a bayom^t charge on his own acimunt against 
the advancing Germans and rc'turned safely 
after killing four- tlu^se wore enough at. Liege 
akuie to satisfy any natirui's j)ride. Of the 
Belgian herot's of Liege, Kuro[)e will always 
cherish a grateful memory. 

But the high hopes awakened by thes»‘ 
Belgian successes, which ha,d so descrv<'tlly 
(‘arned this tril)uto from the tV(Mieh R(‘public, 
were entirely falla.cious in so fai* as they <‘n- 
c.oui’agcd tho belief that the Germans had been 
worsted in a trial of strength, 'riiis was not .s<». 
Nothing which the B(*lgians cou’ld have hope<l 
to do could liav(! been of any avail against the 
overwhelming German numbers and the great 
guns whi(;h slowly hu»ibert‘dup into y)ositiou and 
to which the Belgians had no art ilk^iy that could 
hope to reply eff(‘ctiv(‘ly, nor any fortifications 
that could offer r(\sistanc('. According to eye- 
witnessc's. nothing so terrible had ev('r bt'en 
seen in war as the effect of tho great shells tired 
into the liego forts. :\Ien were not simply 
killed or wounded ; tliey were hlaekeiied, 
burnt, and smashed. No w’ondcr tliat three of 
the forts, although they had bo(ai exj)ected to 
hold out for at least a month, surrendered 
within the week, when the real bombardment 



dismantli:d cupola. 

I Nfu'st^aper / ll u ^Ir at ions . 

l)egan. Imhu'd. tho only reason why all tho 
forts in the ring around Lieg(^ were not ((uickly 
redue(‘d was tlu? dilliculty eneount-ered by tlio 
Germans in bringing np t lu'se monstrous laigini^s 
and moving them int/O ])osition. 

Although many rnmonrs bad b(‘(Mi rif(‘ on 
tbis subject, it was not until S(‘pl(‘mb(‘r 22, 
more than a month after the e('nlr(5 of wn-r 
int(Tost bad been shifted from Liege, that any 
d«*taiIod aecoiint of the m(‘thnd by wbi(;h tlies(» 
big 42c!n. (lli. lin. ) sieges guns (ravc^lled was re- 
<‘('ived. For its lianling ejieh gun retpiired nt» 
few'er tlum 13 tnwtionengiiu'S. F.jieh gim was in 
four juee.es and t'aeli {)i(‘(;e was drawn by three 
eiigim^s, tho extra «‘ngiiu) going ah(‘ad to test 
tlu^ road and being us(*d a.s a h(‘l|)er up hills. 
"Jiie engines were a.ll of tln' broad -wheeled 
st<Nim-roll(a' type^, anil it wa.s noted, as a sort 
of eompliment to Britisli engineering, that 
very nearly all the engines honi t h<Mia.m<^ plat<^s 
of an lOnglish firm. The ilehiy in getting these, 
guns for ward was not due to the slow paee 
of the traetioii engines, hut to the diiraMiIty of 
linding or making roads suitable for such lieavy 
lra.nic. 

J luring the first few days of assault upon 
Liege these siege guns wi-re not available ; and 
the Belgians seemed still to he fighting with 
success until (hr* morning of the 7th, when tho 
German envc‘lo]ang movement extended to the 
north-east beyond Fort liarelaai and Fort- 
Pontisso became involved. On tho opjiosite side 
of the, ring fortross- named y, life i‘xtremo soiith- 
^vost — Fort Flemallo w’as also attacked, being 
bombarded like Pontisso from across tho 
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NTiniso, whiVli ran cIoro to both of thoso forts on 
tho south •j'Hstoni sido and througli tho town of 
which lay in a direct lino l)otwoen them. 

This, howcv(‘r, was tho limit for the time 
ooin^ of th(^ olTcctivo ranjio of tho (h^rman 
artilh*ry from thc^ wooded hoif^hts south of the 
M<mjso ; and tlio forts of bonoin, Lantin, and 
liiors. on tho north-west side of tho town of 
J able to hold out and, with tho aid 

of tho small but mobile Jind enorpjetio forco 
wliioh (uTieral Leman still maintained in tho 
f>])erj, to emb}i,rrass all tho attom])ts of tho 
G(a*mans to cross tho Mouse in forco. 

Jt would almost setan as if tho 13elgian head- 
quarters wen? unaware of tho possible value 
which th(' s(‘(M)nd lino of d(‘fenco, consisting of 
the four north-western forts with tho river 
Meus(^ across the whohj front at a distance of 
about live miles, might have possessed if it laid 
b(‘en strongly h<'ld. h^ven with the skeloton 
ferco at his disposal General Leman was 
able to hohl up tho main forco of 
tho oiKMuy for days on tho other side of 
the river. lOven so lato as August 21 these 
forts \V(‘r(» still able to harass tho Germans by 
destroying their j)ontoou bridge's across tlio 
Mi'tise. <-)no I lelgion gun alone Jiad, it was said. 


succeeded in smashing ten of those 
struct un\s. 

On Thursday, August 13, how'evor, tho boom- 
ing of the heavy guns recommenced after two 
days of (piictness. Th<^ Germans had succet'ded 
at last in getting them across tho Meuso and 
through the town of Taege. Such elaborate 
ma(;hines of war were the.so terror-striking 
guns that th(' flerman gunn(*rs were not com- 
petent to handle th('m. This was done by 
specialists from the factories of Messrs. Krupp ; 
and no doubt their admiration of tho short work 
which they naifle of tho ]3elgian defence.s was 
sweetened by patriotic recollections of th(^ way 
in which M(‘ssrs. Krupp, on one excuse aft('r 
another, hml di'layed delivery of fortress guns 
ordered by the Bc'lgian CJoveriiment until it 
was too lat('. Tromptit luh* and dispatcrh w'(*r(* 
not characteristics of ^Icssrs. Krupp’s dt'alings 
with aiK'utral Powder upon w'hich (Jerman\ was 
planning a s<‘cr<*t. M,ttack. The guns, howevt'r, 
had no jnori' c[ualms of conscience^ than tho 
Krupp experts who handled tluan. Tluw' at 
any rate did their business for the G(*rmans with 
promptitude and dis[)atch. Tho forts w»‘re 
silenc('d in two hours, ono being destroycil in 
four shots. 



GERMAN SOLDIERS STANDING ON ONE OF THE OVERTURNED BELGIAN GUNS. 

{N0v>spap§r Illusira'ions. 
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GROUND SURROUNDING ONK OF THE LIEGE FORTS. 
Shovvinj^ shattered armour plate. 


Nodiiag liko these had beciii, expected, 

otherwise in) doubt imicli gi’catiT elTorts would 
have been made to jn’eveut lluuii from b(‘iug 
brought across tjic Mouse ; for, as it was, they 
iutroducctl a lU'W factor whicli ('iitircly vitiated 
all I lie caUailatioiLS of the Allies as to tin.! 
lioldiiig pow(T of th(< fortresses of Jjiego and 
Namur. 

Owing to tile, departure of the field troops 
and the llight of tlu^ poj)utace, the demolition of 
th(} forts and the capture of General Jjcman 
with the survivors of hi*s staff, followed by a 
rigorous German occujiation of tlie place, 
nothing in the shajie of an authentic record of 
the la.st days of J^ieg(j before its fall lias been 
available ; but the following facts deserve 
permanent record- 

The Gorman attack commenced on the night 
of Tuesday, August 4, with an advance of the 
7th Ai’my Corps against the Forts Fleron and 
Kvegnec. The points was well chosen because 
the a])proach was made through undulating 
and heavily-wooded country, in which the 
troops were able to occujiy a natural semi- 
circle, opiiosite which an inter\ al of more than 
three miles separated Fleron from Fort Chaud- 
fontaino on her right. This space was, of coiu’se, 
strongly entrenched and occupied by Belgian 
troops full of the courag<5 and confidence en- 
gendered by their previous successes. This was 
shown by the fate of the 3rd Battalion of the 
German 125th Regiment, wliich, in taking 
up position, got too close to the Belgian lines 
and was cut t-o nieces. Bv the lurid light of 


\ Daily Mirror. 

subsequent evisits such successis seem trivial 
indeed; but tlu‘. (^xe.itenu'iit of the moment 
iiad magnified them into victories. Nevis’tluv 
less, had the Germans been able t«) emjiloy llu> 
same tactics h<‘r(! as they did suljse([Uent ly 
at Namur and ileferred action until tln'y were. 
abl(‘ to concentrate an iusiqiporlablc' artillery 
lire from heavy guns simullane«)ijsly upon all 
the forts and the treiiclas between them, th«^ 
result would not hav(^ b(*en many houis in 
doubt. Instead, after an inellVctivi*. bombard- 
iiH'iit of the two forts sek'cted for a1.ta(!k with 
badly-timed shells wliiiili rnad(‘ no imtirt'ssion 
upon them, masses of infantry \Nere siait forward. 
Of course, the ini^vitablo hap])ened. Under the 
glare of si-arehlights the solid ranks of nuai 
were simply mowed down by machine guns and 
field guns, until tluj sliatt<a'ed remnant was 
ripe for r<‘ireat bc'foro the. bayoiK^ts with whi<rh 
tlie already victorious J3elgians charged u[)f>n 
them from the tnaiehes. 

Thus the first attack of the 7th Army Corps 
was brilliantly, if easily, rejiulsed ; and on 
the morning of the 5th the Liege forts on the 
east (»pened lire upon the Germans and t ho lat ter 
replied ; but, altliough the noise of the guns drove* 
the inlial)itants of ].iege into tlieir cellars 
at first, it was soon discovon'd tliat there was 
little danger, because tlie OAwmy evidently 
had ft‘w guns in position and theses wen« out- 
classed by the' artillery in tlie forts. Se) during 
tho day most of the Liejgeois learned, as besie^ged 
peoples do so quickly, to play liide-and seek witli 
tlie shells, bolting into shelter only when tho 
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look-out l)olI, sipiaHiniy tlio flash of a Corman 
^uu, was lioarcl. 

J>uriu^^ tlio (lav, how(;v«ir, thoro wore ominous 
rumours that flie flcrmans luwl 1 lin*.aton(*d a 
heavy Ixunhardment of tlio town unless both it 
aud the surrounding forts were surrenck'rc'd ; 
and it. was stal.ed tliat, wliih^ tlje Mayor, in ord<“r 
to save tlie lielpless lioines fi’om dt‘s(ruetioii, 
wM-s tlien willing: to yield, Cfujoral Ltanan 
de(!isi\f*Iy refused to give up the forts. Tlu'ii 
real panics seized part, of th(» ]jopulation. wIh) 
storiiHMl the (rain l<;aving the c*ity, whiU^ many 
relurru'd to their e(dlars. 

»So tile day of dread passed, and on the follow- 
ing day (August ti) th(^ (lermans, having got 
th(^ir liea\\v guns into position, eomnuaieed 
Itomhardnaait of the town as well as the forts. 
OiK^ shell eompl(‘t(‘ly AVToeked th(^ roof (jf the 
(’athedral, and th() University — which tlie 
( Jermans appear to have mistaktai for tlu^ 
( Jovernment Hous(‘, as th(\v mad(> it a spt^eial 
target— was destroyed ; hut most of the buildings 
w(‘r«' still intact when the town surrcnd«'red, 
though i\w f(3rts still strove to maintain the un- 
(‘(jual struggle. 

^Meanwhile the invad(‘rs marchi’d into Liego, 
singing ]iat.riot.io songs, but maintaining good 
order ; alt hough a hint of the Uennan inothods 


was immediately given to tho people in a 
proclamation by tho German Commander 
that if a single shot were fin^d tho town would b(j 
devastated. 

'^J'he actual bombardm(*nt of the town occupied 
only seven hours, with an interval of ono hour ; 
but many peopk’! wen^ kilh'd and wi^unded and 
the geiKTal eih'cb was so terrible that furth(‘r 
resistance would have bc'cn useless folly on the 
j>art of tho unprotochnl town, since it could do 
nothing now to aid tho doomed forts. 

To understand why Idege thus surn'iidcTcd 
in th(5 midst of a s»‘eniingly brilliant defenc(‘, 
w<‘ must. rea.lize that when tho attack 
which eomuK'nocd on August 5 was 
continued until th(^ morning of tho flth by 
tho united stnaigth of tho 7th. 10th, ajul 0th 
(’orps, the chief brunt of tho oxtondt'd assault 
fell fartlier to tho south bctwocai (ho forts 
of .Kldanalle, Boncelhvs, and Embourg : and to 
meet this tho Jlclgian gianTal was compelkxl 
to move down his field f(.)rce t(^ fill tho entnajch- 
iiuHits betw(HHi those forts. Although hero 
also tho CJorman advanc(.> of massed infantry 
was again met and repulscnl, the simultaneous 
reopening of tlio attack u])on Forts Flcron and 
Evogmi'o warned General lAiman of the in- 
adofpiacy of his force to hold tho entin? M;i-mi]o 



THE LIEGE FORTS 

A photograph taken after bombardment. [Stwspjpef Jiiustrutwns. 
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KFFE(/r OF FIRING ON CUPOLAS. 


|C. IkmialL 


Top (lotU'd lino shows thi‘ lino of (lit;li(. of si.*-v howil/.of sIk II, lin.illy hurstiio-c on lop oupol.'i, Mio ov.uil. 
r.ijiiTo boen asocrt aim’d by l lio ( Jerni ms lonu b foiv war wa- doolaml. Too bolloni doitod Iitios 

’’ rt;i)ro^ nl. li('ld-ipni liio and show sholl }j:lam ini;- olT t vipola. 


(‘irclo of tlio fortnvss. ITi^ wis(‘ly look llu^ wnriun;^, 
iind (woii ill ilio liourof victory succcKsfully sonl 
bark Ills littlo iit'Ul iirtny aoross Iht^Mmjst*, loav- 
ini:? tho town of bid^o opon to (he invadors. 

M'luis tlin vcny peculiar position was croaltHl 
of a bouiab industrial city, only ])artiadly doino- 
lisiiod by boiuliardiuonl , peaceably occupied in 
force by an enemy who had apjiointed a military 
^ovcMMiment and liad cntrcaiched bis forces 
in the suburbs, surrounded by the feats wliicb 
had betMi constructed for its dehince^ and w<‘re 
still oeenpienl by tlu^ defender’s. 

Th(^ (‘xpbmation eif tliis unique situati«ai 
was, however’, simpler There wa.s now nothing 
what ever’ to prevent the free ])assa,ue of German 
troe)ps, e'sj)e’cially in small ])arlies and at ni^dit, 
throujiih the wide inteawals In^lwerMi the ha’ts, 
thus ke‘(’.])ing open the ce.)mmunieaitie.)ns betwenri 
the in\ est in e force anel the fe)r(‘e in oe; eupation e)f 
the town; wlale on tlio e)t liea’ side the Hel^ian torts 
refraiiU'd from o[)eiung lire upon tlie town fre> n 
])atriotic e’onsiderations. In war, lieiwover, 
obedience to the ne)ble^r sentiments is usually- - 
at any rate ternporarily- ce)stly, and the> 
Gormans in. J^ie’^e") of cejurse^ t<.)ok advantaigei e)f 
tlie inaction of tho forts to ontroneh tliomsolve^s 
inore^ comydetedy while; thei si(;^(; batteries were 
beinyx erected for the; lintd elertiolitieri of tlio feirts. 

Thus ended Act I. ed the drama of J.ie’yze ; 
and aUhoup;h the fortune e)f war had no cheiice 
but to declare em tlio side of the “ bij^ batta- 
lions” — or, pe’rbaps it woulel be* more^ ce)rre*et 
to say, the “big guns”— the honemrs of 
the war lay se^ completely on tho Holgian 
side that the reyiort — often contradieded 


;md as eiftesi “ conlirmeMl ” ■ that Iho 

German ( ’ommaneler’, Gene'ra.l von I'anmiedi, 
hael commit terl suieide; e;xcited no surprise. 
W’hateviu* the; oreie’rs giv(;n to him ma.>' have 
beM'ii anel heiwewe'r gre'at may have; beMMi tho 
dillicultie’s which he; hael eneounte’nul in bringing 
up his luiavy sie'ge; guns, the; jittem])! to rush a 
meiele’i’n feirlre’ss with me*.re; masse\s of tle;sh and 
bleiexl was not. eve;n magniticonl -- anel it e e-r- 
t a inly was not wa r. 

A remarkal)le e-ontrast tei the; unfeirl uiuit e, 
blnndt;ring vim I’lmmie’h was pre'si'nte*d by 
Geinoral Lernan, the; astute and (’e)ol-lii;ael(;d 
(lefendeT e)f Lie'*ge;. Allheaigh a maitinet in 
eliscipline, his e)wn life was so strictly se)ldie;rly 
tha.t he cornmanele’el the absolute leiyalty of 
all ranks undea* him. lake; laird UeiheM’ts, ho 
se-emed inenpable of fatigue; anel it is reilate’dof 
him, beTeire the; e^utliF’Ciak eif the war, that, he 
WMiuld eifte.n afte;r ei riele; eif 111) miles reel urn tei the 
.Military Schoeil, eif whieli lu; was (ajinmandaiit, 
anel dise’aiss strategical and tae*tical preibleans 
with his eiriiceij’s until e;arly morning. Many 
eithe’T anee’dole;s an; tolel to his creielit, for he 
ovielently peissessexl the re'mJirkable; personality 
which almeist eilways elist ingnishe's the* born 
ce.immande;!’. 'I’lius the; twei most striking 
ine-idemts wdiich am narrate;d by the; surviveirs 
of Lie'‘ge relate te> him jiersonally. One eif the;, e 
is te) the; eetteett tha,t by m(;a.ns eif a edeiver ruse*, 
“the clmraeter of which [says tho spe;e*,ial 
ceirrrisponde’iit who lairrate’s itj had better be; 
le‘ft unde’se-ribeid,” the Geneiral tennpteid a 
iiumhea* of Uhlans to enter tho town of Liego 
on the morning of August 0 in tho hope of 
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capturing him. The Uhlans came in two 
patrols, every man of the first being killed 
and of the second captured. 

The other incident occurred when, according 
to the Jlriissols Special Correspondent of The 
Times, two German spies, disguised as French 
ofruters, gained access to the town and desired 
to bo conducted to the General. “ Their plan 
miscarricid, however, and they were arrested 
just in fho nick of time. They were taken out 
and shot at one of the gates of the town.” 

Altliough such narratives may have little 
connexion with the serious history of the war, 
they are int(ycsting as showing the great in- 
fluence which the perfioriality of General 



No. 1 DIAGRAM SHOWS A CUPOLA 
RAISED FOR FIRING. No. 2 SHOWS 
CUPOLA LOWERED. {C, LUndail. 

These cupolas wei'e m lin fontmvs of tho Brial- 
mont systi'iii of ring- fortresses, which have been 
proved by this war to lu* incapable of witlistund- 
ing artillery heavier than their own. 


Leman had upon the opening phase of the 
campaign. It is probable that when, as com- 
mander of the Liege garrison, he was shut 
up in tho fortress, and latcT was nearly killed 
in the explosion of Fort Loncin and taken 
prisoner by the ' Gormans, Belgium lost the 
services of one of its finest soldiers. v 

In addition to his practical mastery of 
strategy and tactics in the field, he was a 
recognized expert in Roman law, military 
architecture, and engineering science. With 
ready skill ho had so handled the opening phase 
of tho great game of war, which his country 
was playing for her very existence, as to 
inflict greater damage than perhaps even he 
could have hoped upon tho enemy, and then 
to extract his force from a position tliat was 
destined to become almost immediately hopeless. 
Thus lie brilliantly commenced that long 
series of withdrawals before superior force 
which marked tho whole of the first cliapter 
of the great war, until in fact the wearying 
German liosts were brought up ” with a round 
turn almost und(T the walls of Paris. 

The great fault of tlio German attack upon 
Liege was its total lack of co-ordination. It 
commenced w’ith an inefToctive bombardment 
against which tho Belgian artillery, whoso fire 
was accurate and well-directed, easily held 
their own, with tho result that during the three 
hours’ duel two heavy [lii'ces of German 
artillery had becai destroyed by tho guns of 
Fort Kvegnue, where not a man was kilk'd or 
w^ounded and tho cupola was undamagetl. 
Having thus completely failed to prejraie the 
way for an assaidt, the German commander, 
nevertheless, flung a solid army corps at tho 
fortress. As was inevitable, the advaneing 
ranks were out down like standing wheat by 
tho concentrated fire from tho trenches and the 
forts. Tho trenches were never reached, and 
the 7th Army Corps staggered back more than 
decimal ed. 

Next day, when it was too late to repair his 
initial blunder. General von Emmich began to 
make some use of his superior strength by 
bringing the 10th Army Corps, the famous 
Iron Division of Brandenburg, to the support 
of tho 7th, and thus extending the front of hir 
operations so that five of the Liege forts^ 
instead of tw’o only, w’cro involved. Later the 
9th Army Corps and a division of cavalry were 
brouglit up to assist the other two, and thus the 
entire force of 120,000 men to which the Kaiser 
liad entrusted the prospec^tive honour of 
sweeping through Belgium to the French 
frontier was held up before Liege by General 
Leman and 40,000 Belgians. So unequal a 
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contost t'ould not, liowovx‘r, bo maintained in- 
definitely ; and although the second (lernian 
onslaiifijbt was no more effective than tlio first, 
tlie ill-served artillery ])roving unable to make 
inor(5 impression on tlie forts than tli(5 mis- 
directed iiifaiiiry fin? laid upon the trenelies, 
while the massed cavalry had no op])ortuiiities 
at all, neverthi'less (J!en(‘ral Iceman ro(?og!ii'/ed 
that he laid done all that could be prudently 
attempted to stay the German advauee, and 
adroitly withdrew bi-foro his powerful enemy 
could recovt'i’ from his second staggering blow. 

The chief excuse wliieh can be t)ffen‘d for 
the German mismanagement of the atta.«?k 
upon Jaege is that the llelgian resistance must 
have come upon General von Kminich as a 
surprise. All his plans W(Te made with a vi<*w 
to a rapid advance through Belgium towards 
France. These plans wt?re in com}^let <? readiness 
before the ultimatum to Belgium was sent. 
Indeed, a ealciilatioii of tla? time nt'ces^arily 
occupied by the? German corps in getting from 
their h<‘adciua]‘t(‘rs in Germany to tla? frontier 
shows that they must have commenced their 
march on July 31, before tla? declaration of 
war. The disposition of the entire Belgian 
force at the time was well known to the GcTinan 
staff, and no considerable part of the Ih lgian 
Field Army was on August 3 nearer ll an 
Diest, where the 3rd Division, under General 
Leman, was stationed. So there is little doubt 
that the German commander, wlien he arranged 


his night attack upon Liege on August 5, 
imagined that he had ordy to reckon with the 
garrison of the forts and one mix(‘d brigade 
of the Ik'lgian Army, His inttntion appar- 
ently was to engivge lunvily the three <‘asteru 
forts with his artillery and push his forces 
through the wide intervals betwt^en th(?m, 
when the town of Lieg(? in the (?entro would havo 
been at his mercy. What- he had not c,al- 
culatetl U])on apj)an?ritly was tlu? possi})ility 
that in the 4S hours which had (^lapsed 
bi?twe(?n the (kilivery of tlu? ultimatum an<l the 
preparation for attack, General L»?man, with 
the 3rd Belgian J)i vision, would, by forced 
marclies, )ia\ e c.oven?d tin? SO miles from I)it?st 
to Liege and be occajpying 1 ho t n?nclii?s b(?tween 
the forts. This probably (?xplains why the 
(k?rjuan attack was delivered in such a way as 
r(?ndor disaster inevitable in tlie cir(?um- 
sta.n<*es ; and it woukl se(?m to show that at tho 
outset the blind conlid<*ncrt of the G(?rmans, 
that B(?lgium would be unable and unwilling 
to f)ffer si?rious resistance, was such as to 
render th(‘m temporarily oblivious of tho 
plainest. dictat(?s of j)ru(k!ii( o. 

In the subso(ju(?nt j)hase »)f the campaign, 
indeed, wh(?n (h?rman army corps were cr<jwd- 
ing upon tho rear of th(? British Army, n.s it 
retired, fighting st(?p by stt?}), towards Baris, 
there was always tho same wasto of G(?rman 
troops through sending th(?rn forward in mass(?s 
against an entrenched (?nemy. But there this 
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prodigality of liiunan lifo may havo bom do- 
liboraloly c.aloulatial oxjx'iidituro, tho caily weak 
point of tlio (^aI(Milat ion boiiit' tliat it und«ir- 
ostimatod tho sloiidinoss of tlni British soldier. 
Bad tho (j(.irinans boon ahlo to smother Tommy 
Atkins, (non wilh heaps ot thcjir own slain, 
th(j /^atiK^ would lia\'o Ixm'u worth the sla.k«'s. 
f t is just poS'iihlt*, too, t ha.t (n'on at* Lioj^(* t Ik^ 
import /in(!o of swift j)M,s>a^o lhrou)^li Belgium 
in f;r(I('r to strike P^ranoe down ))oforo help (iould 
Cfjino to her so dominated a.ll ot lua’ eonsidera- 
tions that [)rudeiio(i in taoties was tlir’owu to 
tho winds, d’lmso .‘ire- th(‘ ojiport unit i(vs of tlu’ 
Ncanesis which waits upon \mjiist invad('rs ; 
and th(5 disjisttir whicli mar'kod tho first- st(‘j) of 
tho (ka’m.ins on B^'lgian soil was ominous. 

It wjis not- so aceej)t(id in Berlin, Ij(»w<‘\'er, 
for n(?ws oam(’ t h('nco th.al on tln’ 7tli tlu' ha.ppy 
tidings of “the fa.ll of Liege” had spread with 
lightning lik(5 rapidity tlirouglKnit the eity 
and created boundkvss (Mitliusia-sm. 'J’ho Kaisia* 
himsidf, ncn’or rehic^tjint to j)os(^ with tlu^atriejil 
td'foe.t, s(Mit his own unihu’mod aid(nd(*-eam]) 
out to thecaowds l)efor(? tho BM.Iae«^ to gi\c tho 
now’S, and i)olie(Mnen on bifryek^s (IjisIkmI along 
TJnt(M‘ don IJnd(ni wilh tbo joyful tiditigs ! 
Imagination fails utti'ily to e-one(‘ivo a simik-ir 
H(iono b(‘ing (MuiotcMl befon^ Buekingliam Pakaeo 
and in tlu^ Mall over tin' first reports of a ])re- 


liiniriary success in war. But allowances mus^ 
bo made for tho Gormans, who know at the back 
of thoir minds that their Emperor had st(iJ\'od 
all tho interests of thoir country upon a gamblor’a 
throw. Ko wonder that thoy listonod with 
oxcifomont to tlio first rattle of the and tho 
Gorman Pn^ss rapturously excilaimed that the 
lino of advance into Northern France was 
a.ssiir4_ul. 

This was not, of (.;ours(\ exactly the way to 
slate t h<M,‘aso. So f.ir as the figliting which had 
th(Mi taken place was c.oncornod, tlie advantage 
had all been on the side of the IkOgians. Vet, 
a-s h}i])p(Mied more than once during this first 
phasi5 of the gi’oat war, tho conclusions drawn 
from falser ntnxs of “ victories ” in Berlin wcwo 
near(*r to tho truth than the lio])('s l)a.s(3d upon 
aciMirato accounts of succ(>ss('s in Paris or 
London, d’ho (*\planation of this s(3(*ming 
anomaly was that th(3 (Germans were'- fighting at 
this stage' as tli(\v had (^an^fully arranged that 
they slunild bo lighting — with projxnuk'rat ing 
odds in th(;ii* favour. So imnnui-so was tho 
volumes of thoir initial moving strength that 
local reverses scarcely chocked it- at all. They 
caus( 3 d little more than swirls in tho resistless 
tid(3 of advance. 

So when Berlin, shouting itself ho.arso ov’or a 
victory whi(;h had not been won, (hu'.lared that 



ONE OF THE FORTS AT LIEGE AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 
Showing damage caused by German siege guns. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RUINED BRID(;E. 


iho \va.y Wiis now o])oii to llio Froii<;li fnniiicT, 
il wjxs iiearor to tlio truth tlum Loii(ion, whiuli 
Ccaloulatcul that, if 4h,(UK) lh‘lgiaiis could tluis 
chock th(^ CJoi'inau hosts at Jjiogo. tli<^ ooinhinoil 
Froucli and Bolgiati arini(‘s might tiglit a do- 
cisiv'oly vict(.)i‘ious hattlo not mucli fartln'r west. 

At tliat time ]>(‘o|)](‘ in J^iUglaiid Wi'vr not 
tl linking much aljout wliat tlio British soldii'rs 
niiglit bo abJ(i to do. They Jiad hoaixl that 
there was to lie a substantial “ t'Npodit ionary 
foroo ” ; but the wry title suggested its cm- 
ployinent in some side-issue of the war, aiul idl 
eyes were fixed in hoj)o upon tla^ gallant 
defenders of Liegi'. 

Disappointed bewild(*rment tln'refore ensued 
when it was setai that, although the Berlin 
n*ports of victory wi're indubitably falsi*, the 
subsequent course of events was no better than 
if they had been triu*. The (lermaji hosts 
poured through Ijiege into the lieart of Jk'lgium, 
and the fog of war seltk'd deejily over the ring 
of forts, wliich daily bulh'tins assured ns were 
“ still bolding out.” 

Thus it was that tlie crucial test of war had 
definitely decided the much-debated question 
of the value of great ring -fortresses like 
Liege and Namur. Liege and Namur 
were sisters, and it is not possible t o draw 
definite conclusions from the determined re- 
sistance which one was able to ofler to the 
invader, without considering also tlio reasons 
why the other fell so quickly. For both of Ihcs * 
strongholds represented the mature genius of 


Brialmont^ in the scii'iiee nf fortilical ion ; 
and the suceess or failure of both to hold (he 
(.l(‘riua.us would ha\'(* he(*n taken by rival schools 
of theorists as (‘ouclusiv'i* evidence for oi* against 
the ])rinci|)li' of liug-fort resst^s. W’hat actually 
happened was theri'foro entiri'ly uuexpi'cted 
by both sidles ; for wliili* liiegi* semiu'd to crown 
till* memory of Briahnont with glory, all tlie 
costly and extensive fortification.-, of Na,mur 
served no hettoT than a trap for its unforluiiate 
defenders. 

4Mie fact, is that both wen^ strongholds which 
would have Ikm'u ah.solutely impreguahli^ if 
two conditions had Ikmmi fulfill(>d. One con- 
dition was that- the en[)olas of the forts in their 
beds of (‘(‘inent should he. strong enough to 
resist the enemy’s hea-vii'st guns ; a,nd the othej- 
was that an adequate^ force should lie availahh; 
to hold tlu^ trenches which oeeu})ied t he int (‘rvals 
helwi'cn the forts. Jf thi'si*, conditions were 
present Brialmnnt’s ring fortri-sses might, lie 
coinpareil to gigantic (aitrenchcd ca.mps, with 
invincible artillery jilacid at all tla; nuineroii.s 
.salient angli^s. JSueh a position would un- 
<loubt(‘dly hi; impri'gnahle. But at Liege oni*, 
and at Namur tiie other, of the.so conditions 
was not ]>rcsent. Na-miir fell cpiickly because 
the Oermans, profiting by (ho experieiu'e of 
Liege, bad brought up artillery of sufiieiiaii 
strength to smash tlie forts by bombardment 
at tlie conimencernont. Liege also fell (piiekly 
as a military position, although the forts held 
out gallantly, because the adequate force to 
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(;i:rman soldiers marching through liege. 

[ iV ev.'s p a per I Hu si ration s. 


occuj^y 33 niiU's of was la-ckinj^. 

This was not poiuTally uiulcrstood oiitskh; the 
war (•n\nicils of (lent'i’ul lolfre and tlio lh‘l}i:ia.ii 
Kini'. In Berlin tlie people rejoiet'd in llu; 
fruits of a. lietilions vietory, and in Jh'itadn 
tlu' p(‘ople wonderi’d why vietory had no 
apparent- fruits. 

Kven \\ith all tlu‘ facts of the situation ]»eforo 
us, w<i are inclined to wonder at- the s(‘lf- 
saerilieiiu^ stc'adiness with which ( Jeneral Leina-n 
ndluM’cd to his part in tlu* jiieneral j)lan of eani- 
pai^n. 33i(‘ war which was hi-in^ wajxed was 
so vast tluit his ha-ndfid of 10,000 men at Lie»f«' 
was only a ])a.wn in the «^ame. Yet it was a 
pawn \\ liieh in tlu* e-tnibit seh'cted had oecnpied 
so brilliant- a ])osilion that a K‘ss eool-l\(‘aded 
and less dutiful play(*r w<aild have be<Mi exeusi'd 
in liislory if lu' Inul been 1eiu})ted saeritiee 
it in a- idorious “ elavk ” to the opponent. But 
ehet'knialt' A\as the end for which the Allies 
wi'H' ]>la>'in,i; ; and in the aU'rt and mobile 
Ik'lyiaii Army- -which, more than a month after 
the deh'uee of Liege had liecome past 
history, comnuiiced to harass the German 
army corps luirr\’iug I’ariswards to help iluar 
comrades sondy prt'sst'd by those pestilent 
British — wiae many nuai who would have been 
sleeping in their irraves ami>ng the ruins of 
.Liegt''s (h'feiu'es if Ctaieral J^emaii had not 
known when to move' back his ]>awii. 

It was dismal exp<‘riem*e of the same kind 
as CtMU'ral Erench endunxl when the compact 
British forct*, admirably fitti'd in t'very detail 
to be the spearhead of a \ ictorioiis advance, was 


compollcKl day after day, wt‘ek after week, to 
fight rearguard actions against superior forces 
in order to kee]) the general ])laii of campaign 
intact. The reward of such devotion to duty 
may seem slow in coming, but it is sure ; and 
in tiu‘ aggrc'ssive activity of the Ikdgian Army 
of Antwta'p, even after Na-mur had fallen and 
Jh'ussels had been occu])ied. General Lcma-n, 
then a prisontT in Ciaanany, must have seen, 
wit li just itiable ]n*idc, a factor of ult imatc* success 
to which his own stdf-tlenial had largely cun- 
tribut(‘tl . 

Ihit the really great si'rvict' which the Belgians 
who dofended Jaeg(> so gallantly had done for 
the cause of the Allies lay in shattering the 
Continental superstition tliat German armies 
were invineihle. This did not affect tlui Bi*itish 
soldier, who always has a chct'ry confidence — 
which this war has done nothing to shaki' — 
that- he is as good a man as anybody else in any 
company into which he may happen to bo 
thrown by the (exigencies of service*. Bitl every 
man in the French ranks was the son of parents 
who had seen France, after prolongixl and 
d(‘spi'rato resii^tance, forced under the h(‘el of 
Prussia ; and just when he' was nerving hinxsoJf 
to the supreme effort to cmU'avour to right his 
country’s ancient wrong in spite of this previous 
disimrity of strength, it was like a message of 
ho])e from hi avc'ii to learn that 40,000 Belgians 
had held back 120,000 Germans for days, 
slaughtering them wliolesale and coming out 
of the encounter almost unscathed themselves. 
Thus Ge'iieral Leman’s site.'cess, fruitless as it 
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may havo seemed in tnetienl results from 
a superficial point of view, was infinitely 
valuable to tlie Allied Armies in eons('(|U(‘net^ 
of the now spirit which it prove to all the 
Continental enemies of Germany. It was 
the first prick to the bubbltj of the German 
rcjiutation. 

Equally important was anotlicr n^sult of 
General Leman’s success: that it tlirc'W out 
of gviir the whole timo-tabh' of the German 
campaign. In any case this would have b(*(‘n a 
serious matter, because all tlie detailed arrauL^e- 
ments in connexion with the transport of a 
great army are necessarily co-ordinated witli the 
utmost precision. An army in tin* field is a vast 
and com])licated fighting macliinc, of which 
every nut and bolt must be exactly in its right 
place at the right moment to ('usure smooth 
working. Jf any part of it is staiously and 
suddenly obstructed, the whole ma.<‘hine may 
be unexpi'cti'dly delayed, and it is true of all 
armies in tlu' fiedd that unexjiecteil delays an' 
vei*y da ng< 'rolls. 

In tlu; case of the (merman x\rmy which was 
invading IL'Igium this was doubly true, because 
the necessity for pronq)t itudi' and dispatch in 
the performance of the' task which had 
been allotted to it was ])ararnoun(, inasmuch 
as the great ('T' part of it wotild almost. 
ciTtainly be r('(|uired, after deh*a.ting 
France', to hurry back in order to confront 
llussia. For this* i’<asoii <lela,y at. tin* 

outset of its ad\'anc(' amount'd to a. 


d('fcat much more st'rious in its conseepu'nces 
than there had bi'en any reason to hoj>e 
that the Belgian Army would be able to 
inflict. 

To this extent, then, it was easy to award the 
honour ihie to General J^eman’s gallant little 
force ; and it was a hapjiy day for Ih'lgians 
all ovi'i* tlu* wortl - I'XJ'i'pt. in Ge'rmany- -when 
th(‘ news of the Battle* of Liege* ivas i*('C('i\'ed. 
Tfi Bt'rlin, indi'ed, by some prix'css of saneti- 
monious casuistry, Bc'lgium, against whom the 
Kaisi'r’s (Jovernnu'ut admit ted that- a WTong 
had bee'll tlom*, ivas re'garded thene'e*foi'wa.rd as 
an associate tif the* Fvil One and a seirt of rebi'l 
against Ge.)d, bee'aust^ sht^ fought- against the 
wrong. Xc) Ge'rman se'e'nu'd tei rea,lizt^ that 
Be'lgium by a.elmitting tlu* Ge'rman Army would 
in e'lfte't be* de'e'la-iing war upon Fraiiee, and that 
('Vt'ii the' almighty Keiiser e'e)nlel not at that 
moment- have protecle.‘d Be'lgium’s we'sleu’n 
front ic'r from the' he)sl ile onslaught whieh Franco 
weiuld havei b(‘e>n jnstilieMl in making. But 
in all the> worlel, e>xe'e»pt Ge'rmany, thei heereiism 
<)t Be'lgium w as wea t hily a-cUnow kHlgeul, and 
the' lU'wspape'i* lu'adlines of ‘'Gallant lattio 
Ih'lgieuu ” in eae'ry language' must. have.i 
glaelele'iH'd t he' e'yi's of I >e*lgian icxile-s, w'ho we'in, of 
eeairse, not nna-ware' how e'fte'n in the' past the> 
phniM' “ l('s brave's hedge's ” had he'em nsi'el in 
irony. Tlnis time brings its re'vi'uge's and tc'aelu'S 
mankinel that in the' issue' hedwe'e'ii right and 
W'reaig t he' strong are' si ill liable' to he' Immhh'el 
by the' W'eal';. 



GERMAN SENTRIES ON THE BANKS OF THE MEUSE. 
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TIk'so con«iflora1ions rondorod it difTicult for boon occnpiod by tbo Gormans, was blown 

ooritOMiporury onlookorstoaijprociatethokindof up, “ tho gi’eater part of tho garrison being 

courugo— moral coura go of a high ordor— which buried under the ruins.” The letter 

the Helgian commander dfsplaycid in <loliho*’atoly continues : 

depriving liimself of the ^'lianco of winning “That I did not lose my life in that 

furtluT glory, in order (hat ho might not imperil catastrophe is duo to the fact that my escort, 

the .suc< (‘ss of tlio war drarria as a wlado by composed of Commandant Collard, a sub-ofticer 

over-acting the minor i)art which had been of infantry, who lias undoubtedly perished, the 

assigiKMl to liirn. gendarme 'JTiovenin, and my two orderlies, 

Kor. wIm'u the psycliologieal moment had \mnden Bossche and Jos Lococq, drew me from 

arrivt^l wln-.n, in (kinemlbianan’s cool judgment, a position of danger where I was being 

it was time to abandon biego as a stronghokl asphyxiated by gas from the exploded 

and us(^ it mca’ely as a iVanxt, ho had sent powdi^r. 1 was carried into a trench, where a 

hack liis 40,000 men to their ]ilace in the ( Jerman captain named Griison gave me drink, 

Belgian fi<*ld army, remaining hims(4f as after which I was made prisoner and taken to 

Military Governor of biego in order to eo- Taege in an ambulaue<*. 

ordmat(^ tlu^ defenco of tho forts as much as “ 1 am convincod that the honour of our arms 

possible and to exca’eisi^ moral inlluenct^ upon lias been sustained. T liave not surrondored 

the garrison. 'This is th(' explanalion of bis eitlicr tbo fortress or the forts. Deign, Sire, to 

<lecision givcai by liimself iu a pathetic pardon any defects in this letter. I am physically 

lott(?r written from captivity t-o liis master, sliattered by tliu explosion of bonciri. In Ger- 

the King of the Belgians, narrating bow many, whither 1 am [iroceeding, my thouglits 

tlio I’ort boncin, wlan'c he had (vstablisIieC will be. as they have ever hoen, of IVdgium and 

his headijuarters when tho town of biego liad tho King. 1 would willingly have given my 



GENERAL VVONTERS AND HIS AIDES-DE-CAMP. 

The General who directed most of the tactical moves against the Germans in Belgium. 
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IllCLGIANS LOADING A GUN. 

Actual photograph taken in the firing line. \naiiy Minor. 


life tlio better tu serve Uieiii, but doath was 
deiii(5(i mo.” 

It would .senreoly bo jiossiblo to add a. more 
illuminating eommenlarv to ibis siin|.)Ie, 
soldierly letter tluin the following te.stiiuony of 
a Gorman oflieer - 

“ (Jenoral iceman’s (U^feiu'o of largo rom- 
binod all that i.s noble, all that is tragic. 

“As long as possible he insprcited the forts 
daily to see everything was in order, lly ;i 
piece of falling masonry, dislodged by our guns, 
both General l..enian’s legs were crusho<l. 
Undaunted ho visited the forts in a?i auto- 
mobile. Fort Chaudfontaine was destroyed by 
a German sladl dropjang in tlie maga/.ine. In 
t lie strong Fort Lonein (haita’al Lomaii decided 
to hold his ground or die. 

“When the end was inevitable the Belgians 
disabled the last thrive guns and exploded the 
suj)ply of shells kept by the guns in readiness. 
Before this General J.canau dc^stroyed all 
plans, ma))s, and pa[)ers relating to the de- 
fences. 'J'ho food .supplit)s were also de- 
stroyed. With about 100 men General Leman 
attempted to retire to another fort, but wo had 
eut off their retreat. By this time our heaviest 
guns were in position, and a welhplaccxl sh(*ll 
tore through the cracked and battered masonry 
and exploded in the main magazine. With a 


thumha-ous crash the mighty walls of the fort 
fell. Bie<*(‘s of ston(^ and concrete ‘Jo cubic 
metres in size wi‘re hurled into the air. Wlmn 
the dust and fumes passed away w'o stormed the 
tort across ground literally slrinvn with tlio 
bodi(‘S of the troops w'ho ha,d gone out to storm 
tlui fort and never retuna^d. All the iihmi in 
the fort were wounded, and most wt3ro uncon- 
sciou.s. A corporal with oia> arm .shattered 
valiantly tried to drive us back by tiring his 
ritle. Buried in the dchris and pinned beneath 
a massive beam was General Leman. 

lv(ispect,<?z lo general, il est moi't,’ .said 
an aide-de-camp. 

“ W'ith gentleness and care, which showed 
<lu3y re.spocti.‘d the man who had resisted thorn 
so vjilia.utly and stubbornly, our infantry 
lojisod the giMiej-aPs wounded form and carried 
him away. Wo thought hiju dead, but ho re- 
covered consciousness, and, kxjking round, 
said, ‘ It is as it is. d’ho mcii fought- valiantly,’ 
and then, turning to us, added, ‘ But in your 
dispatches that I was unconsciou.s.’ 

“ W'o brought him to our coimnandor General 
von Fmriiich, and the two generals saluted. 
W(» tried to speak words of ccjirifort, but ho 
was silent — he i.s known a.s the .silent general. 

‘ I was unconscious. Be sure and put that in 
your dispa tch(3s.’ More he would not say. 
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“ Extend ing his hand, oiir commander said, 
‘ Cencral, you tiavo gallantly and nobly liold 
your forts.’ Coneral Lonian replied, ‘ I thank 
you. Our troops have lived up to their repu- 
tations.’ With a smile ho added, ‘ War is not 
like manaMivn^s ’- a refc^njuce to the fact that 
Ckaieral von Phumich was recc'ntly with Gciujral 
Lema-n during the Belgian manmuvTes. Then, 
unbuckling his sword, (Joneral fjoinan tendered 
it to General von Ji]mmich. ‘No,’ replied the 
tkavman (;ommaiider, with a how; ‘ keep jmur 
sword, 'fo ha.ve crosscul swords witJi you has 
hec'ii an honour,’ and the fire in (Jcneral Leman’s 
eye was dimmed by a t(‘ar.” 

Many similar authentic cas(\s wore recorded 
during tlio war of G(*rmans, both oHicers and 
men, behaving witli true ehi\'alry and kindiKvss 
to Knaieh, JJritish, and Belgian wounded and 
prisoners. If only this had been the guiding 
fc>})irit of their (tonduct in gtaieral ! 

In the fon'going, however, wo are anticipating 
the finale of the last eha[)tf'r of the glorious 
story of the defence of Liege. 'J’ho forts, bereft 
of sup])ort from the Bc'lgian Army in the field, 
with the city and ancient eitadt'l which they 
W(TO designed to ])rotect in ruins, with an 
insolent enemy in occupation lording it over the 
trembling fujpulaco -the forts maintniiKd their 


gallant resistance, the Military Governor, shut 
up in one of them, continuing to exercise, so far 
as \\'aa possible, his moral influence upon Uie 
scattered garrison. 

This wtis the position of affairs from the 
night of August 7 om\ards, for Liege was then 
cdosely invested by the Germans and all com- 
munication between tho forts and tiio outer 
world was completely cut otT. They were, 
however, still intact, and, being well supplied 
with food and ammunition, they were expected 
to liold out for a long time. 

At tho same time tho Belgian field for’ce 
wluch had taken so brilliant a part in tho de- 
fence, including tho Third Division and the 
Fifth Brigade, had joined tho headcpiarters of 
tho Belgian Army, when it was resdowed by 
Kirg Albert, who congratulated all ranks upon 
their achievement. ’J’he isar also telegraphed 
to tho King an expression of his sincere admira- 
tion for tho valiant Belgian Army and his best 
wishes for their success in this “ heroic struggle 
for the independence of tho country.” 

In tho circumstances it was j)or}irps inevit‘-;blo 
that tho GeiK'ral Staff of tho Belgian Army 
should have overrated tho tactical value of th(j 
succ;ess which had be(‘n achiovc'd ; and on the 
night of August 0 the ofiicia! armonncoinent was 
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INSIDE A BELGIAN TRENCH. 


iiuido that “ tho offoiwive niuveniorits of the 
•Mioiny had boon coniplotoly ntoppod ” and tliat 
tiio French and Belgian Ai'iniCvS would “ take 
uhcnsivo action Rimullanoously in accord- 
an(;e with their concerted plann.” If, at 
this time, otfensivo action wa.s really con- 
templated by the Allies, it irmst have bwm 
through lack of p<u*spcctive, because the 
Ios.ses suffered by th(^ tlin^e army corps which had 
assault (xl Liege, heavy as they were, w(?re more 
trifles compared with the price which Germany 
was prepared to pay on the spot for a rapid 
advance through Belgium upon France. 

This more serious nott^ in the struggle had 
been emphasized in the deep tones of the big 
guns which had arriv(?d at last and began to 
speak to the Liege forts in a way that there 
was no misunderstanding. These heavy siege 
guns were supposed by Messrs. Krup]) and their 
patrons the Gorman War Department to bo 
the last word in modern artillery, and their 
existence had been a j(»alously-guarded secre*t 
for “der Tag.” It must be admitted, too, 
that they were a secret worth keeping ; for tlm 
havoc which they wrought in tlio forts of 
Liege was terrible and insupportable. From 
that day — since the relief of Liege by any 
adequate force was not i)ossiblo — the question 
whether the forts should surrender or bo 
destroyed was only a question of the com- 
parative endurance of steel and concrete on 
the one hand and of flesh and blood on the other. 
To the everlasting honour of the Belgians bo 


{Record Pnss. 

it recorded that the indomitable courage of 
the garrison of Liege outlasted the strength of 
the shattered cupolas. 

IVrhaps wo (‘annot more fitly close this 
blood-stained hut glorious chajiter in the history 
of Belgium better than by (|uoting from the 
inoasurod utterances of leading British states- 
men in tho two Houses of Parliament on 
August 27, 

In tho House of Commons the I^rimo Minister, 
Mr. Asejuith, rising to proposi^ a resolu- 
tion «)f sympathy and grat it ude to the Belgian 
Government and tlie gallant Belgian nation, 
said : — • 

“ Tho defenco of Liege (cheers) will always bo 
tho theme of one of tho most ins])iring (;ha})ters 
in tho annals of liberty. The Belgians have won 
for themselves tho immortal glory which bc^longs 
to a peopk? who prefer frc(‘dom to ease, to 
si'curity, even to life its(^lf. We are proud of 
their allianc*' and thoir friendshif).’* (Chc?ers.) 

He was immediately followed by Mr. Bonar 
Law, tlie Leader f)f t he Opposition, who said : — 

“ Ik^lgiuin has deserved well of tho world. 
Sh<j has added another to tho long list of groat 
deeds which have been done by the heroic 
patriotism of small nations.” 

As furl her proof of the solidarity of tho British 
in their admiration of Belgian pluck and prowess, 
Mr. Ketlirumd, tJie le.idcjr of the Irish Nationalist 
Party, said that there was no sacrifice 
which tho Irish would not willingly make on 
behalf of Belgium. 
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Til tliP TIonsn of I.ords T^ord Crowo, on bohalf 
of llio ( lov oriiinoiit, and Lord Laiisdowrio, 
spoM-king for tlio I’liionist majority, oxj)rossod 
similar soiitirnonts ; and tho former uttered a 
solemn waruiiig to (I(‘rmariy with n^gard tc> tlin 
atrocMties c.ommilted by her troops at JJeg**. 
“ I do veutnre to dc^elare,” lie said, “ that any 
nation that so (!ondiif:ts itself pii.ys, soon or late, 
and pays to the, iitt<?rmost farthing/’ 

With tlie, Jjritisli nsition it liad aln^ady iMM'ome 
a s<‘ri()us resolve to see that farthing paid. 

'bluf story of Liegt* l(*a\'<‘s ns with a s<?nse 
of liaving witm^sse'd a dnniia (complete in 
ils tlieiiu^ and gloiions in its watlf. And tlie 
glamour of it siMwned to ennoble ovc^ry eoiiteni- 
porary r(‘f(‘rene.(^ to its ei re, n instance's. At 

Dublin, fm Se>j)tember 25, 1914, tlie Dritisli 
Trime Minister, Mr. Asr|nith, ox])n\ss('tl in 
mejisured \\<u<ls no men^ than tlie lu'urt -feeling 
of evi'ry man in his \ ast andieiKui wlu'ii he said 
that the indoinitahk^ resistane.e of the Ihdgians 
proved to t lie world t hat i<l(»as whi(;h cannot he 
weighed or nasisured by any material e.aktnius 
e,an still inspire and dominate mankind." 
These are not t he words in which the man in the 
street would have (tlotlunl the thought. lb» 
would have lieeii c,ont<Mvt. to sa-y : — “ Delgiuin is 
in t he ritjht and, by wedl sei^ Iut through ! ” 
'I'here are times when an (expletive becomes 
digniiied a,s tlu^ viM*y spirit of a sentence; and 


tliis was one of tliein. Tho words italicized in 
tho su[)i)osititious sentence above, common as it 
may seem, were the national British oxprossior. 
of the “ideas” which still dominato mankind, 
in .spite of Kaiser.s. Belgium was “ right " 
and “by dod” we would see her tlirough. 
'I'hat was the idea. 

.Mr. Asquith rosi^ to the level of tliat idea. So 
did Mr. Jdoyd Deorge, the ('IiarKridlor of the K\- 
c-heipier ; so did Mr. (’hurchill, First Lord of t he 
.Admiralty ; so did all the other Ministers in their 
d(‘grees and ac.iiording to their aliilities. So did 
the leaders of the Op])osition. So did the Iiish 
Nationalists and the I'lstermen, lately so ready 
to fly at one anolli(u’'s throats. So did the 
Bo(^rs and the British, not long ago deadly 
foi's and until then mostly suspicious of eac.h 
otlu'r’s motiv<‘s. So did Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand. So did all tho diverse raises 
with jarring creeds which com]M)so Britain's 
most magnilicfimt lu»ritage, the loyal Tiidiaii 
JOmpire. So did all our Crown colonies. So diil 
all our Allic's and our friends in other lands. 

Nor did Mr. Ascpiith civerstate the case wlaai 
he said that by establishing this idea Belgium 
had done more than <-liange the whole' face^ of 
the (.{(Tinan campaign. F\('n the tn'ineiidous 
fiolitical ri'sults of tla* war witc* not so important 
a,s this new unity of mankind in defence' of th(‘ 
Bight. It is not- a coincidence tha.t throughoiit 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS KIRlNt; AT A PASSING AEROPLANE 


P>]itiiiii tlio pi'l’iod was maflvcd ))y ;m 

ama/iiig al)S('uc(‘ of criiiK.'. d'lu'n' may sim-ih 
to he iio diivet antagonism lud-weon a scluanr of 
world-war liatelied at Potsdam and a, hiirglary 
plauiK'd in \Adiiteeha[H*I. Hut ma.ny a burglar, 
moved to lioiiesl indiana,! ion by tlie (Iraaiiaai 
outiMge, (‘ulisted as a soldi<M‘ or found somr 
otlu'r way to d(‘e]are liimsi*lf on tlie side of the 
Itiglit ; and tlius many police w'en* set. l'r(‘e to 
{)rote<*t t lie iiaf ion’s intej-esls, instead of wat< liing 
tlie eriminaJs. 

And what happened in liiit iin oeeurred in 
\ar\ing degress tlirouglKUit the <’iviliz(Ml world. 
Alen liecamo better. J'iiis is wha.t Belgium did 
for the w'f)rld ; and it was a service for which 
mankind can nexer sulliciently thank her. 
The crisis was one t owards w hich t l»e civilized 
world had b('en inexitahly advan.ci!ig for Fuany 
xia,rs ; and to tln^ hisloria.n of the distant 
future the era of 11)14 will still stand out as a 
great landmark, for a eoin[)anion to xvhieh his 
eye may (wen tra,\'el down the long ])ersp«'ct ive 
of centuries to that time x\h(‘n Christ ])i'<‘ach('d 

])eace on earth and goodwill towards men ” — 
the idea xvhieh, to rejFcat Mr. .Xscpiith's ])hi*as(.\ 
“ still dominates mankind.” That in iimst 
spheres of human activity it has sf*emod little 
more than an id(.*a,” as far removed from 
daily practice in indixidiial as in internat ional 
life, has been due to the stress of the p(*rsisteut 


struggle, for ('xisience. 'Die “idea.” was in 
everx' hca.rt. ; but tin* pi‘i‘ssin‘(* of lu'cessitx 
eontrolU'd (waa-y bmin, and the bmin wa.'., 
ah I lost .always, th(^ xvorking pa.i*tn(‘r. 

And out. of th(‘ struggk' for (‘xistence ('u- 
gine(‘r(‘d by the brain aro.st* the a.rmed might 
of tlu‘ ( lerman baujiire, a giga-utie oF’ganism 
deliherately const rnet(M| in (‘very d(‘ta,il upon 
theories of har'd science, (-hrist’s ‘"idea.” 
had no place in tlnV>; although in 

(lerman dreams it a.ssei‘tcd itself a.s tln‘ linal 
amhifion a W()rld'p(*ac(! of goodwill and 
coutc'nt und(‘r the sheltt'ring wing.s of the 
Prnssia.n cagk*. 

d’hiis th(‘ F'cal (picstion al issue wa.s whclhci- 
or not. (.’hi'ist’s leaching should delinitely l)e 
sh(‘.lv«‘d until ({(‘lauanx, after suhduing the 
world, had time to a.ttend to it. I( would 
haxa‘ heen dinieiilt, and F'ightly so, to p<*i'- 
suad(! th(^ British na.lioji that so plain an 
issu(‘ was involx'(‘d in tla* (juariel Ixitween 
S(‘rxda and Ausliia, or between Austria and 
Bu'-sia., or (lermany and Biissia, or (waai ( ler- 
iiiany and J'’rane(^ Ti'i'aty obligations miglit 
. have e.omjH^lkul tho Ihitish < loxairmiumt. to 
(h'claro xvar against (jesrmany undor e.onditions 
wliieli did not ajiparently involve this is'-cKJ ; 
for tnnti(*s are ontaFigling thing.-, wliieli some- 
time.- drag a nation in the din'ction xvhitlKU- it 
.should not go. 
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Whether wo should necessarily have boon 
embroiled in a war betvvfMMi (Germany and Franco 
would have depended upon eiriaiinstancos ; and 
if the Kaiser had realized that tlie J3ritish ICrnpiro 
would headlong into war for tlie “ idea” of 
whicli Mr. Asquith spoke at Dublin, his diplo- 
mats might liavo been adroit enough to shift the 
rupture with France on to ground wIkto the 
“ idea ” had no place. Ihit the fact was that 
the (ilorrnari mind* having itself sholvtKl the 
” idea. ” -that, t h(^ Jlight must prevail by the will 
of (Jod (lid not concoivo that it could still be 
the mainspring of Jhitish politry, nay, mor(3, that 
it should, as Mr. As(|uith said at Dublin, “still 
dnniina,l(^ mankind.” So tie' (k'rman, claiming 
to bo a supcu’inau, did not trouble himself to l)e 
adroit, in diplomacy. “ Fin(\ss(^ and scruples,” 
h(i said- in action, if not in words for weaker 
folk ; for mi^ the mailed list and th(5 big batta.- 
lions a.nd the big guns.” So the (lermafi d(»li- 
b(!rat(ily canbarked upon his (murso of war by 
ctanmitting a wrong by outraging the neutra- 
lity of a little Slate which he had pledged his 
honour to prot(u;l., 11 is lofty excuse to (Jod and 
his own conscicau'e was that he would make it all 
right afterwards. “ I shall d(»fy (led now,” ho 
said, “ in orch'r to win this war easily by a dis- 
honourable trick, and then, wlaai T have won the 
wa.i’ and all Furope is at my huH, 1 shall con- 
desciaid to make anaaids to p(K>r little Ikrlgium 
who will then be my grateful slave.” From 
this mad dream he had a rudt^ awakening at 
Liege. 

And in describing the German’s dream of 
trtMichery aiid coiaiuest as “ mad,” we are imt 
going beyond the facts of the case. “ Queni 
Dens vult pordia-e prius dementat ” — “ Whom 
God decades to ruiiA lie first makers mad” — 
is the ancient Christian form of a still more 
ancient classic proverb, founded — like our own 
8im[)lo old proverb, “ Pride goeth b(?fore a fall ” 
— upon the immemorial theme of the oldest 
Greek tragedies in which Nemesis always waited 
grimly upon the insolence of trium- 


phant tyrants. I’his was tlio ailment of ihr 
Gt^rman. lie was too swelled with prido in tla^ 
Teuton “ thoroughness ” of his own propara 
tions for the conquest of the world in peace and 
war to be able to give way to the “ rights ” ci 
little peoples. ITo would look into the matter 
after ho had finished his conquest. Belgium and 
Britain — and God — must wait until tlau 
Th(\se may not be the exact words which th«' 
German Government used, but they convex 
no exaggeration in fact of tho attitude wliicli 
that Government adopted. It had quitr 
forgotkm ilio idea whicli still insfiires and 
dominatejs mankind — th(3 idea that in d(‘feuding 
the Right we fight on tho side of God. 

Thus tho (merman, who deliberately omitted 
tho Right from his scdiemo of world-corn piest, 
unconsciously did greater .service for tie* Bight 
than any philanthropist could have eoncfdvrd 
in his wildest drt^ams. 

“ It is my Imperial and Royal intention,” 
said tho Kaiser in effect on August Ifib;, 

to giv(5 consideration to the wishes of God 
with regard to Ik^lgium when I shall hav(‘ 
exiMMitod my Imp(*rial and Royal will with 
regard to Fratau^ and the pestik^rit and con- 
temptible Fnglish.” As a foreigner bis [mperial 
anti Boyal iMaj(*sty was not to be blamed for 
fjiiling to observe tlait, besides the English, 
there were Scotch, Irish, \V(‘lsh, Cjiiiadiam 
Australian, South African, Tudia?!, and many 
other contingents concerned in the offence of 
Icsc majeste which lie so much n'seritotl. Even 
those nativ(\s in South Africa who are wisely 
prohibiUid from cariying arnr.s had petitioned 
the Govermiuait that they might be allowed to 
“ tlu’ow a few stones ” at- tliti Germans ! 

The Kaiser did not dr(‘am of tlu^ magnificent 
work which ho was doing ; how lui wa.s vv(*Idiug 
tho Empire upon which the sun never sots 
into a single active organism for the good of 
the world and to tlie glory of God. Ho was 
thinking only of Germany as typified in its 
Supreme W^ir J^ord, himst'lf. 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE TO 
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T iff position of J5eVu:nuu in tlvc days 
in\inu(iiut('ly following; tlio out])ivak 
of till? war was oik' of obvious puril. 
. 'Tiio forts of controllod the 

main roads from Ourmniiy (o the coast , but 
could not liopo to hohl out aj^ainst a rcs()lul(‘ 
Cernum attack for in »rc than a few days. Once* 
Lie^e fell, tliere were no effective fortress 
deb nees Viet ween the (h-rinan frontier andAnt- 
MT'i’p. Brussels was an open city, and tlie bat t l(‘S 
f<a* its possession must be; fou^bt, not in its 
suburbs, but farther afield, in the nei»i;hbouriim 
districts of Aerschot, Hiest, J^ouvain, and 
Wavre. If Germany ruiide a sustained at tt nipt 
to conejuer Belgium, it was evident that 
unaided (-ffort of the Jfelgians could save it. 
The hope of the nation lay in two possibiIiti<*s, 
th(^ arrival of immediate aid from England 
anil France, or the elianee that the German 
Annies would advance, not to tlie coast, 
but straight to Paris. The road to Paris lay 
to the west. Hi'iice, eviat although day by da>' 
the news from the front foreshadowed the early 
capture of Liege, the i>eoj)le of Northern 
Belgium hoped against hope that tlieir homes, 
at least, would escape the horrors of foreign 
occupation. 

The country on the Franco-Bf'lgiaii frontier 
between the Lys and the Ysor and the valley of 
the Somme below Amiens could bo flooded, 
from which it seemed to follow that the right ot 
VoL. I. — Part 10. 


the ma,in (Jernam ad\an»*e uu Ba,ris would be 
limit(‘d by tin' line laegi'-Brussels-Lillo-Amiens. 
'The (iennans were very unlikely to male' ruai- 
sidera-ble detai'hmenls until afli'r their ina.in 
object —tlie rout of tlnGiosfile. (ii-ld a.niil(*s — liad 
beiai attaiiH'd. llenci^ it- was likc'ly t lia.t. tho wliolo 
country wi'st a-nd north of the liiu> iinIica.l(Hl 
would escape ci’leel i\'('> occiipat ion unlil after the 
G(‘rmau a.dva.u(*i‘ on l^iris lu d succi-i'di-d nr 
failed. 

'Fo tlie j)(‘npl<* of B(‘Ilmuiu war emue un- 
desired and unsought. 'Fla-y liad not hiiig to 
gain i)y it and iwerything to lose*. Social re- 
form, not milita,rism, hud be<‘n tlieir aim. 'The 
Army, and all thsit Jaul to do with tho Arm>’, 
was for long regarded with a f(‘eling of in- 
differencr> not unlouch»‘(l with (toiiteinjit. 'I’here 
was no strong military caste, as in FVanc.o and 
(Germany. 'Frustirig to the jilcdgtd word of 
Europe, gnarantcM-ing Belgicn indejicndence 
and ])ermanent neutrality, tin; B« lgiaii l^arlia- 
ment had until 11)12 neglei^ted adeitualc jirejiaiii- 
tions for national ik feiicc. Foin])ulsor\- sorvici- 
was ordy comj)ulsorv for the jio.a- or thosi*. witli- 
out influence ; the time of training was far too 
short. Si*r\ ic(! in the raiilvs was regardr-d as a 
task to })(} avoided wJienever oiijiortunit y olTen^d. 
WJiile, France and Gmoaiiy endiin d the heaviest 
burdens to maintain their lighting strength, 
Belgium diw'otcd Jiers(*lf to cornmereial and in- 
dustrial progress. 

3tU 
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NAMUR, hnOM THE MEUSE, BEFORE BOMBARDMENT. 
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Social jH'oblcins, arisiii;^ out of tho d(‘iisi(y of 
liiu i)oi)ulatiju aud (he coinimmtivc* poverty of 
ti iiunibcr of (lu^ jx'oplo, wore (lie iiuuii 

subje(rl>4 of public concern. Industry was care- 
fully enc(aira;^e(l. ( Viojieral iv(; <‘xperiuien(s were 
iiiiliated, and (In* s(aiidi\nl of wi'll-beiu<^ of 
the' poojiK' was apjireciably raised. The Bol- 
ivians Wi'i’e' able! (o boas( -wi(h a larjve di’^ree* of 
truth — (hat (heir coiudrv alTorde'd (he joaxi- 
inuin of coififort aiul (he luiniinuin of I'xpi'iise 
for (hose liviniv in it of any Jiart of Western 
Imii’ojh'. J_h'l^ian manufactures steadily jvained 
rejmtatiein. 'The' jiroducts of the Uock(*rill 
Irvinworks at laejve, for example', <*oniju‘(ed 
suceu'ssfully with those' of Cerinany, 3'kijvlaud, 
and Anu'iie'a. Ik’lLrinin be'cauie a favourite 
eM'iitre' for the e'lM'e'tion ed factorie'S, many 
(h'rman aiul British (irms maintaininjj; works 
on the' various river banks. Antwerp grenv to 
boeineof tliei largest and bt'st-equipped shipping 
peirts in Kure))>e. Belgian linanero was making 
itse'lf more' aiul nuire^ h'lt in ce*rtain speoialize'd 
lielels. 'The Bt'lgians wenv marke'elly active in 
the iie'We'r marke'ts of the' world. In t^hina and 
in Ce'utral ..Vfriea, in Se)Uth Ame'rica and iu 
Manchuria, tlu'ir req^re^sontatives were found 
si>t'king ceine'e'ssioiis, laying railways, promoting 
electrical sche'mes, and acquiring power. 

Belgium, with its ideal geographical position 


and its wide ‘spread prosjierity, are) used tile envy 
auel desire of its ambitious aud powerful neigh- 
bour to the south-east. Germany wanted an 
outle't to the sea- -Antwerp and Zeobriigge 
weailel afford it. Ge'riiiany wante'd an open re^ad 
tei the lu'art of Fraiuje — the road lay right 
through 8out hern Belgium. It was the unhajipy 
fortune of this little kingdom to be the Xabeit h’s 
Vineyard of ]']ure)j^e. 

Jt is true) that since 11)12, iilarme*d by tlm 
grenving German menace, sustained elforts had 
been made to remedy the backward defences of 
till- country and to recreate the Army. But a 
great national army cannot be created in less 
than two years. Thus Belgium found herself 
at the outbreak of the war lacking trained 
fighting men, lacking in equipment, lacking in 
ollicers, and lacking in experience. What was 
not lacking, as events soon proved, was bold- 
ness, courage, and eagerness to meet the foe. 

Had the Belgians been giv('n time, they might 
luvve raised and trained within a few months a 
force of half a million men that could have at 
least held up the Gt'rmans along prepared lines 
of fortified ])laces until France and England 
could come to their aid. But time was the 
one thing denied Belgium. Her borders ran, 
from Vise to Luxemburg, next to those 
of Germany. The German railways from 
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Diissolclorf, Cologne, and Coblent z could bring 
strong armies into Belgian territory in a few 
hours, and lino after line of long sidings were 
already prepared at each frontier station from 
which the troop trains could disgorge their 
men in the shortest possible time. The mili- 
tary headquart’Ors at Aix-la-Chapello were 
practically within sight of Belgian soil. Cerrnany 
had made all her preparations to strike at 
Belgium suddenly and overwhelmingly, hhen 
before war was declared German troo[)s crossed 
the border. Allowing for the necessary troojis 
for the fortresses of Namur and Antwerp, 
Belgium could put on the fighting line afbT 
llie fall of Liege only a Field Army of about 
110,000 men to guard the road to Brussels 
and the north. Against these the Germans 
could easily bring a (quarter of a million 
men and as many more as might be 
necessary. 

The Belgians did not, pcrliaps, anticipate 
having to conduct their own defence for mow 
tliari a few days at the outside. Th(\v Ix'lievc'd 
that th(} British and the French would be able 
to give them strong help at once. Day afl<‘r 
day, at the beginning of the war, crowds of 
people stood on the front at Ostend, many of 
them with powerful glasses, s(‘arcliing the 
horizon for the first signs of the coming of tlu^ 
British Belief Expedition. Every Englishman 
tiu’oughout the country was constantly ask(‘d : 

“ When will your troops arrive ? ” Wlien 
news came to hand that a ]3ritish Expeditionary 
Force had left England, Brussels papers stated 
that it was landing at Zeebrugge and Ost(*nd, 
and would soon be fighting on the Meuso. On 
more than one occasion crovvds liurried to tlio 
(Jaro ilu Nord at 13russels on the rumour that 
the British hml como, prepared to give them a 
great welcome. 

Tho Belgians were equally confident of 
French assistance. They assumtxl that Fnaich 
armies assembled betw’een Namur and Verdun 
would move eastwards tlirough B<*lgian Luxem- 
burg and tho Grand Ducliy of Luxemburg. 
Belgian hopes of the cooperation of tho French 
were encouraged by tho appearance of Fn'iich 
Staff Oflicers in I3russels and of Freiicli cavalry 
in ap]^aront strength from Longwy northwards 
to Gembloux. Keports were received that the 
French were iwlvancing in force castAvards from 
Namur along the banks of tho iSIeuso towards 
Tat^ge. It was know^n that they were strongly 
holding tho strategic triangular position wIkto 
the Sambro and the Meuse meet close to Namur. 

Tho Belgian people, as has been said, knew 
that their Army w’as in itself insufliciont to 
offer any permanent resistance to a German 


attack. This, however, did not cheek the 
resolution of tho peo])lo to tight to tho last. 
A wave of patriotism swept over tho nation 
that wiped aw ay all local and party dilTeronccs. 
The King voiced the cry “ Aux armos !” and 
led tho way to tho tri'iichcs. ITo became in 
an hour tho popular idol, and men who had 
persistently sought his ov'orthrow admitted 
gladly : “ If wo make Bi'lgium a republic, w’o will 
have Albert as our first Fresidenf.” Th(‘ 
Socialists, a powerful and numerous group, w'ho 
in tho past had h'd tho ea.ust> of j)acifism ami 
opposed Army ri^form, w'oro now among tho first 
to volunteer for w'ar. 'fho Frimo Minister 
invitod the coopc’ratfon of all ptirf ies. M. 
Vaudorvoldo. tho Labour header, w^as ap]iointod 
a Minister of State and voiced the sontinunits of 
his puxrty w'hon ho d('cla.rod that, tho WorUors 
w’ould defend their country w'Ikmi at t arrived w'ith 
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GKRMAN FIELD KITCHEN CAPTURED AND USED BY THE BELGIANS. 
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iJio smut) ardour vvitji \vjii<*h ilioy hud dot’ondod 
tlioir libortios in Oio past, lx tho organ 

of tho liahour INirty, calkMl upon tlio Workers to 
arm : “ Wliy do we," itiiskcHl, “as irreeoneilable 
anti-mililarists, cry ‘ J?ravo ! ’ from t he bottom of 
onr hearts to all tlioso who offer tliems(?lves for 
lh(? deb^nce of the cniiiitry ? |{e<‘anso it 
is not only necessary to protect lh(? Ii(^;irths 
and liomes, the women and tho cliildren, 
but. it is also nec«wsary to prot<*ct at the 
price of onr blood the iKM’itago of onr aiuMonl 
freedom. 

“(Jo, then, sons < f the NVork<M*s, and register 
ytnir names as reernit-s. We will lather die for 
the idea of progri'ss and solidarity of liumanity 
than live under a regime whose brutal force and 
savage violence have wiped out right.” 

Whil(' the (Jerman troops were flinging them- 
selves against biegr, th»> I’elgians were preparing 
for a stnliboru national defence. The Army 
Wiis already at its post, the reserves }iad been 
called up, t-lio Civil (liiaid were being armed, and 
• be towns and villages south of Biiissels from 
fTasselt to (Jeniblonx and Namur were luld in 
foi'co. 'Phe peasants in many villages gatfiered 
together. 'Plu'y brouglit out their guns — 
ancient fowling-[)io(‘es, rook rifles, sporting 
guns, anytliing they had. Those who had no 
guns could at least secure knives. Tliey banded 


tliemsolves together arid formed local guards. 
No stranger could pass without sal isfying them 
(•oncoming his business. “ As showing how all 
the roads leading to tho fiont are guarded,” 
wrote oiK^ correspondent who attempted to 
reach the front at this time, “ I nuy say tliat i 
was stopped during a journey of 70 kilometn's 
no fewer than 52 times by police, civil guards, 
soldiers, and, last but not least, by j)easants. 
These latti'r are armed with the most varied 
collection of guns, far more fearful and wonder- 
ful than any \ have seen outside ot a museum. 
•Many carry in addition bayonets which certainly 
must have been ]3icked up on thti field of Water- 
loo. They sliout in bad French and Flemish 
for any innocent voyager to stoj), and sw'arm 
round youi car w'ith tho firm conviction that you 
are a spy. Tassports signed by tho highest 
military and civil authorities in tho country are 
often of no avail w’hatever.” 

A spy fever spread (wor tho (country, and 
there w’as good cause for it. rcujjlo who liad 
lived in difhaent [)ar(s for years a( trusted neigh- 
bours suddenly disappeared, only to return later 
ais guides for advance parties of tho (Jerman 
Armv. Others were discovered attempting to 
injure telograpl s and railway.^ or endeavouring, 
by carrier pigeons and other intans, to keep up 
communication with the (Bormans on the 
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frontiei. Somo woro ciisguisod as monks nr 
rums, some as parisli priests, somo cnii- 
trollod secret wireless apparatus. The (Jermaii 
espionage department proved its onicieney 
liei*o a? olsowliero in tlio early days of the 
war. 

The iiiwising of tlio peasants, admirahlo as it. 
was as a revtlatiou of national spirit., was use- 
less, if nob worse than u.seloss, from the point of 
vi(nv of real fighting .strength. (Iianeo grouj s 
of ill-armed ami untrained civilians can pre.senl 
no ofloctive resistance to regular troops. Tire 
Helgian peasants caught a certain numhor of 
isolated Uhlans, thus giving an excuse for 
suhsoquont (Jerman severity against tlu^ 
poot)Io at largo. Soon their o\Vn anthorilits 
asked tliom to desist. 'LMie (lerman (“om- 
nuindor.s let it ho known that tlioy wruild 
show no mercy to civilians \vho took up arms, 
hut would treat, them and the districts from 
irhirh theij operated, with the utmost rigour. 
I’or civilians generally there was to he one 
penalty for resistance— deal h, 'Die places 
where they fought were to ho burned to Die 
ground. Even the (s'vil guards, uniformed 
l hough they won^, \vere to Ixi troatiul as <*ivilians 
and shot at once wMien cmight wit h arms in tlu'ir 
liands. 


The Ih?lgian authorities posted notices through- 
out tlio country warning civili.ins that they 
must not resist (l(M’man troops, but. must knivi^ 
military inea'<uivs to th<^ Army. Tiu' peasant 
uprising did iu»t (h'lay tlu' main adviinci' of the 
(lerman Army for .-m houi. It ended almost as 
(juickly as it began, but not. hi'fore a lergi^ luim- 
her of men and hoys of all ages tliioughout 
I>rahant. Namur, Liege, and Ik'lgiaii Luxem- 
burg li.'itl h('eii saeriticed. It served to ompha- 
si/,e th(' le.sson tliat nvsistance to ji. powerful 
enemy must ho organi/ed in atl\ji.Mce. TJio 
m.i,n who refnsiis to sn*ve his country in 
tinu's of peace hy j^reparing for war may 
find, when real laitiotul danger comes, Dia.t 
his only o(;e.u|)al ion must h(^ to sit down and 
do uofhing hi'c.auso h(' is from a military point 
of vii'w good for uofhing. 

The lift hi Ih'lgian Army used th ‘ linu^ at 
its disjiosal during the (lerman delay in fn)nt 
of Licgi^ to llu' he-il adva.nta.ge. 'The wholo 
Bouflu'rii countryside was iiri'partul for n'sisf- 
anoe. Itoadways wero hiewii up witli dyna- 
mito sticks. Cunning traps worn laid aijro.s.s 
tho roa.ds for th(? Uhlans, low and almost 
iuvisihh' harriers of barbed wire being ariMiiged 
in tw'o parts in siu'.h a w’ay that ordinary traflio 
could pass in safety with care but any attonqit 
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to riisli l>y would inovitivldy bring h(irso.s and 
ridors fo tlio ground, '^riio nr)un1ry southward 
of Jj«Miviiin lout itsolf to guorilla wariaro, 
boing well W(»o<l<'d and suitaljlo for tlio (;oiHM*a]- 
riiont (»f siiu'ill parlios of trooj)s. 

'I’lu? sustaiiiod resist anoti of (;!ojKTal Jiomau 
find his garrison at Juogo, dosorib(‘d in tho 
previous (jliapter, ga\'e the main J>olgian Army 
a f< w da\s (»f grace. Jaege was tlie principal 
railway centre for the lines southwards, tlio 
main reads ran t hmngli 1 and the importanfy 

fjridges across the ^Nhaise lay under the reach 
of its guns. When the l^elgian troops blow' 
up the bri<lge at N’ise in the o])ening houi’s of 
the war, the (Germans at omje attempted to 
throw ponbion bridges across the river. ^J’heir 
fir.^t fillorts w(!re continuously unsu<u;essful. 
At \ ise itself the,y built no fewer than 2d p(Hi- 
loon bridg<'S, it. is r(‘port<id, each one Ix'ing 
immediat<‘ly destroyed by the guns of tlui 
Liege forts. Oiu' bridge w'as, liowever, ens-ted 
within 2(K) yards «»f tlu^ Dutch front uu* and 
consi<lerable fonios ivere poun?d in over it.. 

While tlu5 (U'rmans were waiting around 
Liege for the arriva.l of their large siegij guns 
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which wore to destroy tho forts, a strong 
force —no fewer than five army corps — was 
brought into the region to tlu5 south of the 
rii'or. A cavalry screen was thrown acjross 
the riv'or and procc'cded to overrun tho country- 
side. Following the ])lan that had proved S(^ 
successful in the PVanco-Prussian War, little 
bands of Uhlans, Hussars, and Cuirassier.-, 
were sent out thr<uighout tho north, IMauy of 
tln?se were a.])parcntly ill-equipped for their 
task, 'rhoy had no projx^r supply of maps, 
and they did not scorn to havo any definite 
[)lan except to move ahead until they got in 
touch with tho Helgians. They had very little 
food. M'liis was probably deliberately arranged 
in order to make them live on the country. 
Many of them wore captured aiid many were 
kill(;d. It is possible that tin; dispatch of thest; 
unsu]:)pni‘tod and isolated little bands was 
purposely devised, not alorio to keep in com- 
j)le1e touch witli tho enemy, but also to giv(^ 
tile Helgians a false idea (d the (h)rman prepara- 
tions. It is a w(^ll-known and admitted 
principle of Gennan military strategy to make 
a show of weakness until ])re.parat.ions ari^ 
completed which enable an army to strike 
with its full strength. And if the German 
cavalry wore defeated at some jilaces they 
drove tcr?‘or home in otlicn’s. 

Soon the roj)utation of the Ulilans spread 
through hundreds of \ illages, as that of men who 
spared iioither thomsolvos nor thcar foes, who 
rode recklessly against any enemy in sight, who 
died with a laugh wIkui beaten, and wlio slew 
mail and boy, ruined women and burned 
lioiiies without compimctioii and without 
mtu’cy wherever they wont. It is not accessary 
at this point to inquire how far this reputation 
was daserved, or how far tln^ advancing Gorman 
cavalry were actually guilty of the cliargi^s soon 
to be laid against them. It is clear, however, 
that their instructions were not only to find 
out what forces w(‘ro in front of them and 
what serious ivsistaiKio would havo to bo 
faced, but also to striko fear into tho liearts of 
the jieople. 

The countryside between Liege and Louvain 
preseiiti'd a sombre picture in thi^so early days 
of the war. Tho fiekLs were ripe for liarvest, 
but there wore no men to spare to gather the 
cro]is of golden corn, and the women and 
<;hildreii liad in many casi‘s fled northwards. 
In tho villages some houses had been destroyed 
by tho Belgians themselves lest they should 
afford protection for tho enemy, while othoi's 
had been burned down b\' advancing GorinaiLs. 
Every road was barricaded, and behind tho 
lines of barrels and bushes and tho earthen 
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CERMAN SHELLS BURSTING IN A FIELD NEAR THE BELGIAN POSITION WHERE 
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^MubanUiiioiits littlo coiu])aui()s of soldiers and 
nivil guards lay waitiiij^. ^laiiy ol tlu*so mini 
\v(‘ro res(*r\'ists luid calU'd iij) almost 

without not i(^o -fathers ot tamiru^s Jind respon- 
sible citizens wliosi^ h<‘arts were still full of 
anxiety f«)r llu^ir famili(‘s and thoir affairs. 
Already they sho\v('d, howc^ver, abundant siixns 
that \hv. ancient couraec^ of {ho men of FlandcTs 
could still be c.onnted u|>oii. Tlaa-e was a ga,y 
primness a^nionp them that ])(Mray<*d the boin 
fiphtinp man. 'Hieir <liscipline was lax, tluar 
military knowledge was in many «*ases trivial, 
and they wan* ill-prt'pared for the ^iliysical 
and material strain of daj'^-and-nipht work 
against an activtJ foe in the opiai. iJnt non<5 
oould deny tlieir courage or thoir zeal. 'Fhe 
pity of it was that men so i)rav() and so line 
should not havt? bcMai more fully prepared 
for the tremt'iidous task ahead. 

Many regiments started out accompanied 
by priests, who exhorttnl tlie soldiers to light 
for tlieir country and tlieir faith. Ihe 
wives and friends of the soldiers visited them in 
the vtTy front line of trenchi^s, bringing them 
food and cigarettes. Thesis men were lighting, 
many of them just by their ho^H^s almost 
within sight of their own families. They did not 
hesitate, however, to sacrili(;e everything in front 
of them that could heli) the enemy. The rail- 
ways were torn up, bridges wore blown into the 


air w'henev^a* possible, and tunnels wore bloeUed 
by derailing locomot ivi^s and t hen sending ol hers 
(trashing into them, forming one grisit tam.’led 
and mixiul mass. The llelgians laid part of the 
country to waste — the (lermans, as they 
advaiKted, completed the work. 

'I'he Belgians al> first made some use of aero- 
planes for reconnoitring purpos(ts. Ihit their 
own ])easants and voluntcitrs lircMl on evttry lua’o- 
plaue th(\v saw’, and there is only too much 
reasijuto believethat they brought down several 
Ihtlgian aeroplaiH's in that. way. Orcha’s waa’o 
issued w’hen too late to stop this indisc.i’iminato 
shooting, (iradually, as the (lerman armoured 
Taubo aeroplanes c.am(» into ac-tion, less and hvss 
was heard of the Belgian aircraft, and liefore the 
fall of lhaissi'Is the ( lerman aeroplani^s appa- 
rently Jield supremacy of the air. 

At the end of \ho lirst wvek the Belgian mili- 
tary authorities expressed considerable salislac- 
ti(jn w’itli the static ol alfairs. Li(‘ge was still 
holding ont and was engaging iJie attention of 
threet orman Armyl'orps. In numerous minor 
ongagements the Belgian troops had proved tluar 
mctth'. 'I’lie Ifelgian cavalry in particular had 
distinguished th(aus(‘l\'(?s by tlie most rcjc.kless 
bravery. “ 'fout est vAihno. Tout va bien ” 
w'as tlie ])iirase on many lips. Keports were 
even circulated that Die (ha-iiiarw were con- 
templating retirem(3nt and were ontroncliing 
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THE LAST STAND MADE BY THE BELGIANS AT LOUVAIN. 


thotnsnlvDS oil tho lumUs of (lu* rivor (Jurtlio 
iiiid in Lii.\oiiil)ur;j!,' to [)rot(Mit (lioir rotroat. 

'I’ho nullity ^\^ls vorv diiToront. Tlio (lonnaiis 
Iwul 111 liisf. siKMioodod ill on^ttiriir a bridjjio at 
Lixlio oN'oi* wlii(!|i tli(»ir oav.dry and iu^axy urtil- 
ItM’V conld lio (MMivoViul. A (tonsidoraljlo form' of 
(javidry liad aln^ady crossod Uk^ rixor, and tJiis 
niad(* a proiiiiiinary ail\ jinco whilo tlio main forao 
took up its posit ion. 

On Sunday, Aunust 0, t wo divisions of ( Jormau 
cavalry, uuiula'rin;j: a, bout 7,t)0U sa,l>n‘s, and 
supporlod by infantry, niovinl n[)wa?'ds towards 
tb(* llosl)ayo. 'I’lio p('o))|i» of 'Tonurt^s woro sur- 
prised that day to lind a d<’la.cliuiont of tlio 
(caany ridin;j: ilown tlioir main str«!ol. 'I'liort^ 
was a sudden pani(\ and juMipIo hastily clost'd 
and liarrod ihoir w iialoxxs and locked tlieir doors, 
leavin.Lj the roadways di'si'rted. Tla'cavalry rodt* 
to tlm town hall, and tluax^ ordtM’ed tlie nuiyoi’ 
to produ(;o his money idlest and to lower the 
llelji:ia.n llaii; hani^in^ out of tlie window. 'I'lie 
mayor refustid fo lower tlie Ihm, wliertMipon the 
(h'rmans lowert'd it for him. 'Tliev ap])ro- 
priated the town's money and seized lh,(>0U 
francs at tlu' ])ost ollice. Tluai tluy ordereil 
toed, for whii-li they paid, and had a. imuil in the 
market placix 

'ax airy mox eil f«>rxx ard alon^ difh'ri'ut roads 
amt joiiu»d issue with the Heluian troops all 
'iloiiL!; the liiK’' at St. d’rond, 'rirleniout, Osmael, 
(hixenhoviMi, and at smaller places. The 
(lei’inan tn>ops xxi're aciaanpanitnl by motor 
inac.hinoy:uns. xvhich did p*oat execution. It 
is evident that tladr purpose xva.s only to 


reconnoitre and not to en,L!:a.j:;e in serious battle, 
for, after some skirmishinji', they retired. 
I>el}j:ians imaniia'd tluit they had defeated and 
drix'on t hem ba(d<. 

On the next da.y xcord came into Loux'ain, th<‘ 
Hoh^ian Military lleadijuartia's, that, a German 
scout in.L; force of (5,000 cax alry xvas mox'inp; up- 
xvards close to the Dutch frontier, ddiat same 
aftia’iioon the Germans (uipturi^d Landtai, only 
*kS miles east of llrussids. A ])ass(m^er train xxas 
stopped xvhen it ai’rix'ed tlua-e by a stron;^ forci^ 
of the enemy. "J'ho GiM’mans (h\sl royed tla^ 
telegraphic. a.])])aratus and the railway signals 
and tore up the rails, and then movi^d on. 

Tn addition to the cavalry riMionnaissaiKu*, 
military aero])lanes xvere now to be seen advanc- 
iinj; and hovering at great height over the Belgian 
positions. 

Another engagement xvas reported at Tirle- 
moiit, w here there xvas a fierce charge of Belgian 
lancers against Gorman Uhlans. Tho lancers 
routed the Germains, who returned later, how- 
evi'r, xvith reinforcements and with machimv 
guns and forcwl tho Belgians, in turn, to full 
back upon their infantry supports. 

Hasselt xvas the sctvie of a sustainiul fight. 
Ib're a German cavalry dix ision supported by a 
battalion of infantry and 12 guns attacked 
a Belgian force consi''ting of a cax'alry division 
and a brigade of infantry. Tho place xvas 
taken and retaken three timi's. 

It became evident that the plari of tho taTinan 
Army xvas to move northxvards through the 
plain betxveen Hasselt and Hn-elen and to seek 
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to turn tho Belgian Army. So long as tlio 
Belgians could hold the lino they had taken 
up from Tlassclt to St. Trend and Tirlenmnt, 
all was well. But this lino was soon broken, 
and strong Oorman forces attacked Hasselt on 
tho one side and Tlaeleii and Diestonlho other. 

kkirly on the morning of .August 12 a forct' 
of C('rn\an cavalry, estimati'd at lO.OOtl men, 
iiccompaiiied by artillery and a few infantry, 
moved forward from various directions towards 
ll{^elerl and Diest. Tho connt?\v in this n'gion 
is intersected by three tributaries of the* 
River Demer, tho TTerck, C(‘the, and Velp. 
In ordt^r to reach Diest it was iiecessarx' to 
cross t he Got he at Tbu'Ieii. The Utigi;\.ns 
were fully informed of tho German a.d\ jukh' 
and had laid their plans to meet Hkmu at this 
sp(jt. Barrie/uh's were <‘reeted a.nd entreneh- 
ments dug and field artillery pla.e(‘d in 
advantageous ])ositions. M'ho (l(‘rmans :ip- 
proaeh('d about 11 o’clock in tlK‘ morning and 
were o.llow(‘d to drjuv comparatively near, 
when tho Bf'lgian arlillery opiMied on them, 
'riio Germsm guns W(‘re fjuiekly unlimb(‘r('d 
a.nd an artillery duel follow(Hl. Miie Belgians 
hjul their range's and ven* able to ])lant tiu'ir 
sh»’a])]H'l ov('r tlu^ ca\a.h*y with gre'at e'lleed, 
Th(‘ utmost violence juid courage W('r(‘ shown 
on (‘ithi'i’ sid(\ '^I’he Bc'lgiiui ca.va.lry attempted 
to cha.rg(^ tho Gt'rmn.ns but faih'd on account. ol 


the broken nature of the ground. ’I'ho German 
cavalry in turn (‘ame on at a gallop against tho 
Belgian barri<'a4l(‘s. As they a]>proached, 
nuK'hino guns (hat had bc'cn conc('aled opened 
on them, swtvping many awaa'. X<d.with- 
st. Hiding their loss(‘s tho Gt'rnians rodi^ right 
up to tho barricaiU's. attempting to break 
through tlu'ui or to tc'ar them down. Tht' 
effort, was hopeh'ss. a.nd a.ft(‘r losing three- 
fifths of tlu'ii' I'lTi'ctivo strc'ngth the Germans 
had to n't ire. 

OtluT German forc<*s attempti'd to advaneo 
at Cor(('na.t'hen. Then' w('n> tights at. several 
river bridges. VAcry where the n'sult. was 
the sa.m('. Tlu' Ik'lgians tln‘mselv<'s were tho 
first to proclaim tlu' gn'at. courage shown by 
tho Gi'rmans in (his sustained engagement. 
At ojH' point whc'ii thc'v were driven ))a(rk the 
survivors .sougld. to ('iil reach llu'mselviw bi'liind 
a. rampart of deail hors(*s a.nd di'ad men. 

(’ompared with tiu' lighting that wa-s soon 
to follow, the ('nga.gt'nu'ul. at. Ibu'h'n a.nd Diest 
ma\’ seem too small to d(‘inan<l mucli a.tt('n(ion. 
It was a striking example, howexer, of the way 
in whii'h tlu* Bi'lgian soldii'i's, many of them 
ca.Iled to the e»)lours from the j'('ser\es onlx' a 
fortnight lu'fon*, wi'n* a.bh' t.o face tlu^ foe. 
Si'Vi'ral storii's wi'i’i' told of tlu^ conduct/ of tho 
Bi'lgisin troo[)s. I fen* is oni' : 

Oiu' not.n.bl(‘ instiuiee ef Ih'lgi.m bi'a.vi'ry 


rap 


pHIH 


ImfH 
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THK c:iiuiu:il AT llAICLKN. 

All nel^ian (^liiirclics appear to have aiTorded 
special tarj^els for the Cermaiis. 

is foniul in tlin (M^ntliict of ji fari’ii'r st'rj^c'jinl , 
Rousscjiii, of <h(* ( Mijissciirs a ('li(’\ a.l. At llw* 
lu'jul of man Ik' cha-rp'd a whole s(jua.(lroii 

of UliliUis, who (lis|)(*rs(Ml, Icax iiie nuiny <lea.«l 
iind wounded. 'The lu’ave s(jua<lrou of Belixians 
r(‘(unied ii\ trimnpli to Ihu'Ieii with a th>/.eii 
e.\(‘(‘llent lioises as tropliies of thcar t'xploit. 

“.During tlu' ivfU'nioon Idt'utenant Van 
l)<a*en, who w;ts speeially detailed to defend 
Diest, was askt'd to send n'inforeements to ilu* 
neighl)ourinL!: villa.u:t' of /t'ehk. /riiere was 
a dilheulty, insoiuueli as ]>raetieally all the 
iivailal)lt' troops lia.d been sent forw’ard to 
Haeleiubnt, undismayed, Id(‘utenantA'an Doren 
suminoiu'd tlu' town tire ]>ri^a.de and, piekine 
up as many soltliers as lie <-ould from dii'h'nMit 
posts on the road, made a dash for Zechk.” 

'There was a tij^ht at lO^he/ee, 10 miles to 
till' north of Xaiuur, where a party of .‘klO 
Uhlans rode uji, preeedi'd by 00 oyelists, wdio 
hiwi forcibly requisitioned three motor-cars. 


oiH' of tliem belon^jing t o a doctor of the Belgian 
H(‘d Cross vServaee. The (Germans stayed at 
the place for the night, and in the morning a 
Belgian airman, flying low' over the cornfield 
ill wliieli they had parked their horsivs, dnwv 
tln*ir fire, thus revi'aling their whereabouts 
to SOUK' Belgian cyclist scouts, who liurried 
in the dinrtion of the firing. “The IThlan 
c\'clists, who wen' out scouting, saw' tluan 
eoming,” wToti' the sjji'cial eorres|)ond(*nt of 
The 'rimes in describing the* sceni', “and roiU* 
back as hard as they could to give the alarm. 
At oiK-e thi'i'i' was M. gi'iii'i’M.I .srmro f/?// pent. 
.Most of the (Jermans wi'ri' sitting quii;tly 
in tin' ca-fes of till' village of Bonelfo at 
the time, tiilking to the villagei's. They 
rushed olf tlown the roa.d aavay from 
l‘]ghezee |ea\'ing (w’c'rything beliiml them, 
horses, rifles, mitrailleuse guns, and tjie re- 
quisitioned motor cars. '^Tlie fiav men w'lio wi're 
looking after tlie liorses in tlie cornfield let 
them loose, tJie bugler who was with the fugi- 
liv'es souiuh'd a (;all to wJiiifli th(\v rallied, and 
as tlie pursuers, only about flfi in uuinber, ca.!ne 
round the lairiu'r of tju' road into \uew, tJio 
UJilans thi’iav tJiemselves on to fliiar horsi's and 
galloped off. I’he Belgians meanwJiile (.laslKul 
into a treiufli in a fii'ld of beetroot, a,l)oiit. aflt) 
yards off, whiifli lual been tJirown up last wi'ek 
to rejiel flie exjieitted < lerma-n advanci*, a,nd 
opened lire on tlie Jiorses and the retreating 
Uiilaiis on tJie road- I’hey killed four or five 
mi'ii in th(' field and about, flo more in the 
retri'at, including a.n ober-lieutena-nt and, it is 
I houglit, the c,olonel and si'Vi'ral of the liorses." 

On Friday, .-Vugust' I t, it. wjis oIllcia.lly an- 
nounced t hat French t roops had ent ered I h'lgium 
l>y Charleroi and liad joineil forces with the 
Belgian Army. 'Three FroncJi officers had lieen 
attached to the Ihflgian headquarters and two 
B('lgia.n olfici'rs were to represiait the Belgian 
Army with the French troops. 'The Fn ncli a<l- 
vanced northwards from Charleroi in the direi^- 
tion of Wavre. 'They were reiiortefl to bo hold- 
ing a very st rong position, and numerous engage- 
ments wore rojiorted between tlie Frencli and 
Cerman cavalry. 

'Then followed a slight, jiause. 'Tlie Cermans, 
having discovered the strength of the enemy, 
awaited reinforcements. Theii cavalry simuting 
])arties, however, kept creejiing around by the 
Duti'h frontier until some of them were within 
'2ii miles of Antwerp at Gheel and Moll. 'I’lie 
(Jermans, as they travelled across the country, 
ruined most of the villages tlioy left behind them, 
'They hanged or shot every peasant sespocted of 
resistance ; the\' returned to pi ices where 
isolated Uhlans had been kided a few days earlier 
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and raz(‘d thorn to tlio ground. Tlio rnoro 
suspicion of having attacked (.Jorrnaiis was 
sufliciont to ensure d(‘ath. 'I'lio poliey of 
sale terrorism was cari-ird out on too wide a 
scale to liave been anything but a doliborate ))Ian 
executed in obodiem;o to (aders from head- 
ipiarters^ '^PIio Clorman (leneral Staff prol»ablv 
aimed not only at terrorizing tlio Belgians and 
stamping out any sign of civilian resistance, but 
also at creating such alarm throuijihout tlio 
iaaghbouring Dutch districts that the people of 
Holland would not [lermit theii Covtanmont to 
take steps against so merciless a foe. 

The lielgian (Jenera.l Staff continued to issim 
reassuring lailletins coiuriM-ning the jiosilien at 
the front, but. it (lould have luwl no delusions 
about the real stale of things. Tt biuaune evi- 
dent, hour by hour, that, the position of Hrussels 
was be(!oming mon^ pia’ilous. Once the llelgian 
Army was turni'd Brussels must fall. Shouhl 
the (Germans renew the attack at Diiwt and 
succiM^d, not only would Jlrussisls ilsitlf he open, 
but the <uitir<j Bield Army would be threafcMied 
with (‘.a.pture. Brussels c.ould not I e defiMidi'd. 
It is true that civil guards had heeii 

armed with Mausia* ri^I(^s and the iMu irous of tho 
city laid lasai ontrouchod and protec, ted willi 
harlanl wire entanglements. Tremdies ma,mnMl 


with civil guards might he ef some siu’vico in 
clieekiug a slight cavalry raiil-— they could do 
nothing of any \ alue against tho serious advaiure 
in force siiidi as it. was now more and mere 
apparent the Bermans were a.t templing. 

On .’Monday, August 17, tlio (lermaus hegan 
th«*ir advance in earnest. One strong force 
drovt' itself in like a wedge between the Krtaieh 
anil Ih'kian .\rmics in the ncighheurhooil of 
W ai re. .From Dicst, from Tii’lemont, and 
from a hundn'd lillages around caino nciwa 
tJiat the Bci’mans wiM’e moving forward in over- 
w helming ferce. 

d’he B(‘lgia,n Army ri'sisted ih\sj)('rat('ly all 
along tJu> liiii\ l)nl it was liopcle.ssly ont- 
numl’crctl in nuai, in litild artillcM-y, a.nil in 
ma<-]iini» guns. .Ml tho villaet'S laid heen made 
inl(» entrenched ca.ni|)s, witli wa,g<nis upset 
a.cro.ss tile roadw a,ys. w ire entangN'ments ertMil(‘d, 
and IreniOics dug. But the (uM’inaiis adopted 
taeties I (d'ore wJiicli siicli prc'caut ions wi^re iise- 
h^ss. \ illagi'S were lirst ov'im’W helmi'd with 
artillery (ire. When tlie Ih'lgian cavalry 
atti'inpti'd to n^peat their termer e\])lnils and 
chargii the enemy they were met. hy the (ire of 
well-plac(>(l mac.hiiie-gnns. lu'fnro which they 
were swept a\\a.\'. At the least sign nf weaken- 
ing the ( lerjiam cava.iry came nn at thi> c.ha.rs',o. 



THE VILLAGE OF MELLE. [Nt'usl>,il>ir I Hu shjh'ii 

Scene of very fierce fightinj^. Remains of a German gun carriage. 
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GKRMAN SOLDI ICUS TKNDING 'I'UK 
WOUNDED. 

liVfTi'.s/i I Hiisf rations. 

'rii-l(^iM()ii1 \Nns (lie s(M*iu‘ of ii s|)(‘cijilly \ i«iorons 
jittJU'k. I’owtM’fiil (loi'iiuiii j^uiis sliolh'd tiu* 
placo willi (effect, and llioii ilu' (Jonnaii 

cavalfV siuldiMily (thar;j:;r(l. 'rjioir advaiKC' was 
so ra,|)id a,iid so nnoxjicctod that luinil’ors of 
jUMcofnl villa, o:iM’s, woiiumi a,iul oliildn'n, worn 
unablo 1o ('si*a,|)o. 1 1 iirry iiijj; a,cr(»ss tin* Holds 

as i|uiakl\' as tlu'V could it was iiupossiblr 
to ^;ct away from tlio (Icrinan caxalry, 
who f(»llowcd tluMu, shoot iiii:; a.iul stahlaim 
men and women alik(\ ridinui: clown childn*n, 
sw(u>|)in,u; o\ cw lln> place in a ma<l, n'ckh'ss 
charge. 

It hecarm' obvious that the Ih'luian Army 
could stay lu) longer in its positions. Eurtlier 
delay mi'j:lit wi'll hsid to total destruction. 
Sonu' reiiiiui'uts wc're already almost comph't»*ly 
wiped out, particularly some of the ca.\alry. 
'^I’wo mi\(*d briuaih'S wrre }.^i\en orders to liold 
the (MU'iny back at any cost and to cover a 
retreat in tlu' direction of Antwerp. 

Tile defeat of the Ta'liiian Eic'ld Army all 
alonii the line was complete^ and overwheliniiwjc. 
The (iiihtin^ startc'd early on .Monday, August 
17th. In tliedarkiK'ss of that night the Belgian 
rotroat. began. ' 


Kvoryw'hero it was the Corinan artillery 
that broke the Belgian defence Now the 
Ih^lgians wore forced l;ack to V’^ertryck. Ne\t 
they were at Uorbeek Loo, and from Corbeok 
Loo they had to retire on Louvain, wIktc 
they were prepared to make a last stand. 
At this point one consideration stayed them. 
In view of the way they had bcMWi fonaxl 
back, they could hope to do iio more at 
Louvain than tom]jorarily to arrest the Uor- 
inan adv^ancjo. The Gormans, already pressing 
up, would undoubtedly shell and destroy the 
tow'n, and w’ould [irobably put it to the flames a.s 
they had already that day ]>urned numerous 
villages. 

To every Belgian Louvain was a city of pre- 
cious mem(a*ies, rc^garded with veneration, to bo 
guarded, protected, and shielded from liarrn. 
Its ancient University, its b(MUitiful Towm Hall, 
its ([uaint 1 4th-century buildings, and its price- 
less library, oiuje lost could ii(5vor be replaced. 
To risk the destruction of these would be a crime 
against civilization. Yielding to this consichn’a- 
tion, the Belgia-n Army retired beyond the (Uty 
and allow'ed the Germans to enter without 0 ])])o- 
sition. '^riiey little imagin(‘d — for they had not 
yet realized’ the depths to wJiich some German 
(iommanders would go — that in surrendering 
Jjouvain as they did they w(ax> only handing it 
over to a worse fat(» and a more remorseless 
slaughter than any whicli lighting could have 
involvixl. 

The position of tlie Belgian Army was im- 
possible, It could not ho|)t» to keep back the 
(haanans. 'To remain in 1 la^ open much longia' 
WMs to invite needless di^sl rued ion. ddie s[)irit 
of the men was for tlu^ moment sliahen by the 
terrilic attacks they had endured. The Army 
was si^pa, rated from the French. Only one 
course remained — to abandon Llrussels and to 
retire upon Antwerp. The main light inglnul 
fallen on the 1st, the 2nd, and the 3rd divisions 
of the Army. The two mixed brigades that 
covered tluar retreat held out for some hours 
against a formidable attack made by tho 
Germans between B(5C([Uoboort and Gelrode. 

4’he Belgian Staff I’onsidered it noca^ssary to 
issue a somewhat tdaborate explanation of tho 
retiriMuent. It ran as follows : — 

“ At the present monuait the general situation 
in the Belgian theatre of war may be d(‘scribed 
as follows : — After having lost a groat deal of 
lim>, a largo numlu>r of men, and a great quan- 
tity of material, tho Prussian Army has managtvl 
to gain ground on both banks of tho ]Meuse up to 
a line where it is in contacd w ith the Allied armies. 
Tho German troops on the north side of tho 
Meuse belong to various corps whoso operations 
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liavo boon princi})iilly diroctod against Jdo^o 
and who in tlio ooiirso of timo luivt> Ihxumho 
availablo in othor diroctions. 'I'lioro is alst> a 
strong force of cavalry, ])y moans of wliicli tlio 
(Jorinans l\avo boon aide to make a groat sliow 
by oxtondiiig to tlio north and south. In tJio 
soutli th(»y came into collision with our troops 
and wore ro])ulsod. In tlio north, on lht‘ othor 
hand, they found an opou road, and small por- 
tions of tlcMu manag<xl to maki' dashes far afield. 

“ Tn a word, tlu) (humans liav(» taken the 
moa-suro of our position, b«i( iliaf they should 
have lost a fortnight in attaining this residf is 
all to tln> Jionour of our arms. 'J’Jiat nai\' Jia\ t‘ 
incalculable conscMgaau’es ha’ th(‘ issiu’s of the 
operations. Tlui nortnal (U‘V(‘lopm(‘nl. <»f the 
latter aitcording to the plan comaaiod b(‘l\\(a‘u 
tile Allies may lead to the carrxing out of 
‘ mano'UVTes ’ — that is to say, to changes of 
position in ordiM' toc-fhag a change in lh(‘ general 
situation. \\'(i are (ai the (uitside wing, wlu’re 
th<‘S(‘ mano'uvi'es an^ nearly always necessitated 
either for the direct or indirect jirotection of the 
thmk. Our Arnu' tlua’efori’ must necessa.rily 
modify its original p<isitions an<l thus <*a.rry <aif 
comptet('l\ th<' tii'st task devol\ ing up<ai it, 
vhieli consists in gaining time, 'riiere is, <’nn- 
seipaait !>', no gi-oiual for anxiety if the Arm\' 
ma.k('s a. movement in such and such a dire<>- 
tion, mid a.rm-chah’ stra,t(*gists need not <M*cnpy 
tlaanselves with the a.ri'ajigement s ma<lc, but 


should realize that <air Army now belongs to a 
c«)-ordinated whole and rememluT that tho 
sfrati'giir contlitions liave entirely ehangetl since 
close contact has be(‘n established with our 
allies on our right. 

“ 'Phe obji'ct. of the operations as at pr('S(M\t. 
going on is not to cover such and such adistrict 
or such and such a to^\n, wliich ha.s now become 
a matter of only st'conda.ry ini|)orta,nct*, 

“ 'Pile pursuit of tho aim assigniMl to tlu^ 
IJelgian troops in the general jila.n of ca.nipaign 
preponderates over e\ei'\ thing. 'Phis object. 
ca.imot bi' revea-lcd, a.nd the most well-informed 
persons an' unabh' to disco\(‘r it, in \'iew of the 
vi’il of obscurity which is rightly bi'ing spr(*a.d 
over all the nt'ws allowi'd to conu' through re- 
ganling t lu' opi'rations. lighting is going on 
aJong tln' whoh' front from Ua-sel to Diest. 
'Pile closei* (he contact comes betwc'on tlu' two 
armies a.nd t he clo.ser oja* gets to a. ih’cisivi' act ion 
the mori' one must expect, to sei' an a<l.va.nlago 
gained at out' jioint while gi’oiind is lost at- 
anollu'r. 'Phat is only to be exjieeti'd in (ho 
case of battles ta.king pla.ee over such imnu'iiso 
fronts a.s tliosi' occnpii’d by tlu* great- armies of 
modi ‘in times. 

“ 'Po sum u|), one maa say that wha.(. is going 
on at. our ga.tes is not. the only thing to be 
thought of. A stratigic nio\eiiienl coni’oived 
witli a well-di'fined obji'ct. is not necessarily a 
ro(rea,t. 'Pho fighting wliich ha,s taken pla.ee a.t. 



PRIEST ASSISTING THE WOUNDED AFTER THE BAT'PLE OF HOFSTADE. 

[Ujtiv Mirror. 
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the front during Uw lust fow days has resulted 
ill rnjikinfj; the eneiriv irioro* circuirispeet and in 
dt^laying his forward jiiareli, to tlio great ivlvau- 
tiige of tile whole seherne of operations. 'Diero 
is no n*!i.son at the. pres<’nt time for lotting orie- 
s«‘If he liung up, tlms j)layiMg into the liands of 
tin* (h riiiJins. That is th<; inotivo of tlio movo- 
jiienfs now l)eing j*M,rri(‘<l out. Wo are not 
Ix'Mten, f}i.r from it, hut an*, making arrango- 
iiicnls for hoM-tinir tlie. enemy in the h(*st possible 
eondifions. 'TIk* puhlie slnjuld, in this matter, 
plae(^ M,ll trust in the enmmjmd(?r of the Army 
an<l shoukl I’enuiin ealm end eenddc'nt.” 

It has IxMii asked why the French Army, 
re.sling upon its lines from Namur northwards, 
<lid not, hy a forwanl movement, attempt to 
relirwe the JkOgian p(»silion. A eonsid(Tal)lo 
<k*rman force was alremly fa.cing and engaging 
the l^’rcnch. The blow on the lk“lgi>i.ns eaiiu* so 
sudd(‘nly that tliere was scjinM'ly t ime for French 
n'lieving forces to ari*iv(‘. Fiirtlu'r, then' is 
('V(Ty reason to hehk've that/ the Fr<*ueh at this 
stag(^ w<'re not in su(liei<'nt. fonx' north of Niimur 
to niak(» such mi tulvancji' [m.ssihh'. 'rh(* main 
French armi(‘s w('ro conci^ntrat.ed, not Ikti*, hut 
further sooth. JOvc'U aft(‘r tlu' Jk'lgimi Field 


.'\rmy had been deh'ated tho French General 
Staff apparently behoved that tlie advance into 
Belgium was little more than a feint made to 
lake attention off tho Alsace-Lorraine front. 
Believing this, it refused, until tho danger to its 
own left flank was almost overwhelming, to alt(T 
its original plans. 

Brussels, tho Belgian capital, rested secure 
from tho opening of tho war in tho conviction 
that the English would como to help it before tho 
Germans could arrive, and that another Water- 
loo would bo fought beyond the suburbs of tho 
city with the saino result as tho battle 99 years 
before. 

9dio General Staff issued reassuring bulletins. 
Tho I’ress fully supported the attempt to main- 
tain tlie conhdenco of tlie people. There was 
little grumbling, and no signs of weakening. A 
fiert'i* flame of patriotism had been kindled, 
and manifesteK.1 its(‘lf among all classes. If devo- 
tion and self-sacrific(} could have mjulo up for 
lack of mililary training, it certainly would have 
Ik'CU accomplished hi'i'c. “ 9"his is a war for 
home and for faith — in tb(^ triu'st sense of tlx* 
word a holy war,” wrote one observer at Brussels 
at the time. “ It has unit(‘d all classes ; it has 



HOMELESS. 


[ AV u’s/) Aper lllu sirjlio 1/ a . 
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GERMAN TROOPS RRST1N<; AFTER THE FUni’iiNt; AT VISE. 

l.iV<'a's/)i//T’r //hisluilions. 


iiuidn of tlio nation ono man. vtTv dorks 

in tlio Covornmont oltict's aro giving Ihrir s<‘r- 
volnntaril>- ; tlio workitK'Ji hi-v ti'lcgraph 
wires, handle trains, perform all nianiK'r of 
s(Tvic(*s, in many eases without; n^ward. In tin* 
eountry villages ju'asant woiikmi bring bread 
and beer for tlie soldiers, giving of their b(‘sl. 
freely. Th(‘y scorn })ayment. And t]i<‘ poorest, 
of t.he poor have eontrilnited thf‘ir [)enee ghidly 
to the cause.” 

TIkto conld no longer 1)0 any ignoring tl)e 
realities of tlu' war, even liad the j)eoplt' 
d(‘sircd it. The city was now tlio great 
receiving liome for the wounded from the 
front. Koval ])alaees, Jiolels, pri\ate liouses, 
and public institutions wito occupied In' 
doctors and nursi's, and st.eady ])roeessions of 
tho wounded arrivi'd catlier in specially ecjuipped 
automobiles or i)y train. Tho contingents c)f 
disabled mt'ii were received often enough by 
vast crowds wlio stood ])are-headed and l)0\\ing 
as a token of respect as the stretchers were 
borne by. Tho Queen led tho Rod Cross work, 
and women of every rank joined in tho mission 
of pity and help for the vict ims of war. 

Apart from tho wounded, another army of 
war victims was beginning to pour into the 
city — refugecis from tho villages and towns 
destroyed )^y tho advancing Germans. Many 
of them had nothing l)ut what they stootl up 
in. Others luwl baskets and bags containing 
all that was left of their worldly ])ossessi()ns. 
Mothers came along footsore with t heir children, 
well-dresst^d mothers and well-dressed children 
often enough, accustomed hitherto to a life of 
comfort, and now with their homes burned 
and their men -folk killed, penniless, not knowing 


what to do, wli(‘n‘ logo, or where to obtain their 
noxt UK'nl. IIt‘r(‘ wc'rc' pea,sa.nt. women who 
told how their husbands and sons, v(‘nturing 
to resist the I’hlan oul|)osts, had be<*n promptly 
iutng<‘d ir(Mii t hi' lu'arc'st trees. Ilen^ wt'rt^ 
young lads who r<*lab'd how, in th(‘ir villages, 
a.ll t ht^ men had be«‘n s(‘i/ed a.s hostages, the 
pri<‘st and th(\ dcu-tor and the sehoolnuister 
shot, and tlu' iMiiia-inder scMit. off tlu'v kiuwv 
not. wh(‘r(‘. Man>’ of th(‘ tales w(‘re mor(^ dri'ad- 
ful still, ta,les whi(*h left, the list(‘n(‘r wondt'ring 
w lu‘ther grief had turiu'd the brains of tin' pt'.oplo 
or w heather the details which they pa..ssiona.tr^ly 
poured out of outrage' and maiming and murdea* 
of wonwii and ehiMr<‘n (;ould bo true. 

iSigniticant pn^parathms wen^ going on for 
the' de'h'iKH) of th(5 city. ^lueh conlidencei was 
i»'p«)sed in the civil geaird, who could be se'on 
drilling in tht'j>arks. 'rrenehes were Ix'ing dug, 
a.nd barbed wire barricade's ]uit up out on tlio 
Clamssee dei liouvahi, in the; (.-lia-mps d<‘s MamiMi- 
vn's, and beyond 1 lu^ ee‘nu‘lerie*s. Tla^ military 
authorities c^xpIa.in^*d that these prc'cautions were 
ne(;es.sary Ix'causo va.rions scatte'red baiuls of 
Uhlans wt'ro about . They w'c'ndx'ing roundexl \iy) 
by thc! Belgians, andsonm f>f t hem might be driven 
back in such a way as to fall upon tlx* city, 
which thenifejru must lx*, protected against 
the danger of a sudden ra.iel. Six h a raid, it 
was added in an oCliea’al announc(*nx*nt, wais 
for that matt(T e'litin'ly irnyirobable. 

On Monday, August 17th, howcAXT, rho real 
gravity of the situation Ix'canxi meiro cvidimt. 
Kefugees began tf) arrive in inen^ase'd numbers. 
Tho Government considered it necessary to make 
a formal statianent of tho measures tak(*n for 
local defence. At the same time significant 
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BELGIANS DRIVEN FROM THEIR HOMES. 


[Newspaper lllustraliotis. 


\v(‘n» pul. ill lJi(? ]){i.p('rs, waniinj^ iMviliuns 
tluvt. tlu‘y luusl, not a.tl<Mnpt lo resist (Jernuiu 
truups if lliey iiiTived, but must stay iu tli(‘ir 
houses, closi^ llieii* doors and windows, nud do 
iiotlhnjj; which would give the eiH'iuy an excuse 
to shoot I hem down. 

'The Pnss N\as under the strictest censorship. 
A d( (a(‘o of the JTth limit(‘d Mu' editions of the 
iu‘ws])apers lo two a <la\'. lja(<‘r the liniitaliou 
was niJide still closi'i*. I^acli pajH‘r, before 
publication, had to be submit l(‘d in proof to 
military censors, who cut out- whateviM’ they djd 
lot lik(\ Oni^ paper did attempt to give some 
warning of what might lia[)[)('n. It was (piicUly 
brought to book. 

By the afternoon of the 17tli it became clear to 
the authorities that. Brussi^ls could not bi' In'ld, 
and it was determined to transfer the seat of 
Government to Aniwei j). The Otlicial .lournal 
attempted to minimi/s' tla^ importanci' of this 
news as much as it could in a notuio 
publisheil next morning. “ Contrary to the 
pro\ isions of the law' of ISoO," it said, " the 
Governnu'nt has n'mained in Bnissi'ls during 
the phase of the war in w’hich our Army was 
alone to oppose the enemy. Now*, when tho 
Armies of our friends are on our territory, tho 
Governmt'nt has judged that its seat may witliout 
inconvenience be transferred to ^Viitwerp, in 
conformity with the wish of those wdio created 
that great fortified position. 


It- is not that. (‘V(*nts jire mon^ grave than 
tliey have been hitlKS’to. On th(‘. eontrary, 
we a.re recording a luwv succi'ss of our troops 
supported by Kn'neh cavalry. But as it is 
lU'ci'ssary that tlio tra.nsh'r sliould bo luadi'! 
normally and witliout the slighti'st int(‘rru])tion 
in the t^xccution of tho sov'creign functions, 
the Governnuait ha.s consid('red it preh.Tabh^ 
to begin to transfer the scTvices of the various 
Ministries while the families of the Ministers 
remain in tho cajiital. Certain of the Ministers 
will therefore take uj) their residence in Antwerp, 
when? the w'ar services will be better ])laced 
while the Ai’my is in tlie held. Tn deference' 
to the desire of tho GovernmcMit, her Majest\' 
th(' (^uecn and the? Royal Brinces will remove 
to the Balaci? at Antwerj). As long as tin? 
King remains among our valiant soldiers the 
establishment of the Royal Palace will con- 
tinue to w’ork in Brussels. 

“At the request of tho Government several 
statesiiK'n holding the? rank of ^Minister, especially 
those of the Opposition, will proceed temporarily 
to Antwerp.” 

Even before tho announcement was made 
the military archives had been dispatched in 
motor wagons to Antwerp. State papers and 
tn'asuro were also on their way. 

During all these stormy scenes of impending 
tragedy Brussels liad had its till of emotion. Day 
hy day during tho previous fortnight crowds had 
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assembled and denioustrat-od in the streets 
on any excuse. Now it was the King riding 
to Parliament, riding on a war-horse in the 
uniform in which lie was to take tlio field at 
the head of the Army. Now it was tlu' Queen 
a.iid the Royal children driving through the 
streets followed everywhere hy the shouts 
and acclamations of the people. Now it was 
soldiers going forth to the south, tln> n'gulars, 
the volunteers, the spc^cial corps, all of them 
surrounded, not alone by their own friends, 
hut by all who could gather to encourage tliein. 
Now the people found fresli cause for out husijism 
in the sight of the uniform of a Freneli Army 
oflieer. That surely nu'ant the arrival of tlu^ 
French troops ! Now they cheiTod at tlu^ word 
that the p]nglish were coming. 

Tlie city had deteriniried to maima.in its 
good spirits and to show a bravo front . What 
if the (Jerrnans were only forty miles or so to 
the south ? The Allies would see to it that they 
came no fartla'r. 

Tn the early days, before tlu^ Press restrictions 
W('ro enforced, limiting the number of editions 
issiK'd each day, tlie ne\\spa]X‘rs appean'd 
every hour and were bought. (‘a.g(‘rly. The 
streets were decked with lings. The “ Ihabau- 
(;onno ” was heaixl on all sidi's. At (UTtain 
liour-* one might havn* imagined, w(‘re it not for 


the processions of th' wounded a?.d tlu' houses 
marked with the Red Cross, that Brussels was 
in fete. 

Then the great display of enthusiasm cooled. 
'The constantly repi'atod rumours of tlie arrival 
of foreign armies turni'd out. all to bc^ false. 
Day after day peojile got. tired of lu'aring that 
the Kiiglish were a iuik> or two away, or the 
French just to* liand. “ I re<*eis<'d informa- 
tion this morning,'’ wrote one' ('xperiencod 
coiTesjiondimt oii tlie day after the outbrc'ak 
of tlu^ war, “that. Rritisli troojis had landed 
and w(*ri' on their way to the frontier to dc'fi^iid 
Belgian neutralitw I a.t one(‘ dro\t> out to 
Laekeii, through which suhurh they must 
pass. There I lea.riied that, the news was 
premat un\ h’ri'iieh ri'giiiuMits art* alk'god to 
have arrived at. Namur. Others are ma.r(‘hing 
into Ik'lgium.’’ .Multiply siieh rop >rls a 
thousnudfoUl, add to them di'taik'd aeeounts 
of the aul oiuohiles attached to the British 
.Army, of tlu'. flowi'r-deeked guns, of the ehei'ring 
and (riumpluuit Ihilisli tr<»oj)s. nn<l of the 
countless armies of h’nmeh infa,nt ry mu'ehing 
to the norlli-(‘a:'t, and tiu' rinuler will have 
.sonu' idea of tli(‘ n‘])orls which, lu^vi'r proving 
true, made the hi'arts of tho Bruxellois sick. 

'I'lien ther(< came something (‘Isi^ to think of. 
ItuTUours of nia-ssacres at \ ise ra.<'ki‘d witli 



GERMAN TROOPS HAVING THEIR MIDDAY MEAL IN THE GRANDE PLACE, BRUSSELS. 

I Nfwsl)at>er / Hu^ttiltons. 
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BELGIAN AIRMEN. [>lrc^^apcr IlhNiath, 

'riiey hiivc been of great use in locating the enemy’s positions. 


ar\\i(‘(y nuiiiy of (Ik' people in tlu' eily who 
had frii-nds and n'lat ives a.( \'ise. 'The stories 
of massacre a.nd of loot in;! to tlu' south wen* 
no more imjx'i'soniil t.o tlie folks of tlu 
(*apila.l than storit's of tl\»^ l^uniiiej; of Kentish 
villa.{ji:es or Northa.mpton farms would lx; 
imp('rsona.l to Londoners. The authorities 
tried to sup|)ress t he accounts of a ruined country 
siih‘, hut th(' very attempt miuk' them spnwl 
th(' more. 'I'heii tlx* si^Mit of the civil guards at. 
drill around tlx* town, tlie (ii<j,gine of cntreneh- 
nu'uts and tlu* building of the barricades, were 
rocogni/ed I'veii by the mo'^t optimistic as having 
a tn'nu*ndous signilicauct'. When on tlu' 
morning of ’J’u(*s(lay, August IStli. it was known 
that the (Jovi'rnment bad tra.nst\'rrctl itself to 
Antwerp, auNii'ty becanu* acut(*. 

E\ t*n as late as 'rui*sday night, however, many 
pet)ple in tlu* i*ity attempted to argue that all 
would yet be wc*ll. Tlu* French, it was .saitl, 
were assuming tlu* aggr(*ssive and were hunting 
the Fhians our of the woods and back across tlio 
roads between Namur and Brussels. The 
Germans htul changed their plan of campaign. 


Th(*y hatl lost so miieli in attacking the Jielgian 
Army tluit they would now abandon the north* 
ward move. ’* From a. good source T hav’e 
the new's,” w'rote oiu^ correspondent on Tuesday 
night, “that tlu* Fn'uch gv'iierals iuive chosen 
their battle-ground and liavi* tlu' (_u*rnians now 
in such a position that they ca-nm^t avoid light- 
ing a battle in which two-tliirds of their nortluTii 
forces must be engaged if it is to fac<* tlu^ main 
body of the French wliieh has been rolled up into 
Belgium.” Obviously if such a tight earno. 
the (l(*rmans w’ould bo tf>o fully ergag(M.l to 
inalo* an immediate attempt to press on to 
the city. 

Mt*n told one another in the cafes and in the 
streets that the a]>proaeh of the Germans 
formed [)art of the Allies’ plan. They were being 
lured on to destruction, 'riiey had not yet 
secured a victory. Brussels was the bait and 
in attempting to takt) it the toe wm*o to be 
caught in a .slet‘1 trap from which the.’O w^ould 
be no escape. 

The stories of coming victory grew a- they 
passed from mouth to mouth. Meunwhilo the 
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people could hear the dull sounds of explosions 
in tho distance as bridgi's and road\va.ys were 
being blown uj) to chock tlu? (jloriaan advance. 
In the suburbs the poorest inluibila.uts gave up 
evcrytliing they could in liolping to build up tho 
barricades against tho (lerinans. “Hundrodsof 
people,” wrote one observer, liave sacrificed all 
their houseliold furniture in tho coinruon cause. 
Hods, pianos, carts, boxes, ba.'^ktgs of ea.rtli — 
one child T saw filling up a ba kot from tho 
gutter — are all pik>d up. ivoads and bridges 
had been destroyed wholesale.” 

During 'Fuesday night and all Wednesday 
armies of refugees pourc'd in. "Flioy c.'i.uu‘. in 
fa-nuly parties, small and great, old women of 
80 helping along little toddling children, men and 
women in their prime with faces strickaai with 
grief wdiicli told tjf ruined homes and ])roken 
prospects. Some sat down in tla* na in streets 
on their little bundles, waiting on fate. Others, 
j)eoplo of means, rnslied through in tli(‘ir car- 
riages to tho coast. ” On W't'dncsday,” wTote 
OIK' visitor, ” the aristocracy from the sur- 
rounding chat.(‘aux began to come in in 
ca.rts, motor-cars, and wagons. T saw' women 
and children iji ( ViTy sort ol clot lies mix(‘d up 
w’ith Jioustdiold goods, ma.ny of which wcr<^ fpiitc 
witliout. value in such a crisis, hut whicli had 


boon snatched up at tho inomenf, of (h'pa,rtun)* 
'Fliese })coplo w ith money did not stay a second in 
Ih’iisscls, but continued tlu'ir wild jx'n'grinat ion 
towards the coast. Kverv motor, cart, and 
c*a.rriage was plasteretl with liuge red crossi>o 
iiastily improvist'd out of wallpaper, old p(^tti- 
coats, or auy lua-tcrial which happcaicd to 
conic to haiul. That cvcaiiug thousands of 
terrified pca-a.n(s poured down the Aveiuu> du 
Kegi'iit, wiH'ping and l)eni()a.niug their fa.t<'. 
'l'lu‘v, poor souls, had no moiu'y and now here to 
go to. For the (ii'st timi* in tlu'ir lives they 
found themst‘l\i‘s henu h'ss. It was a t(*rri})le 
sight.” l']\er>' train going to the north was 
pa.ek(‘d with pc'ople. 'Fhoiisa.iuls of Mruxellois, 
caught ill su(kl«Mi fear, not knowing what- to do 
start(‘(l tramping out on tlu^ roa.d towards 
Ghent. 

'Flic great- mass(‘s <U‘ tlu‘ people, iiowevcr, 
took tho gra\(‘r situation with comparative 
ealmiK’ss, and most- sira,ng<*rs ^vho w«'re pix'siait 
ns'orded fh(‘ir sur|)rise. not so much at tho 
crou<ls of refugees in the streiMs or the crowds 
of others siM'kirig to escafie from the city to the 
north, l)ul a,t the va.st numberof men a,nd woukmi 
who went about llit'ir work ((uii'tly I’iglit up to 
the cud. I'Ai'ii yc't tiny did not giv'eupall hopes 
of succour. Ihit if tin* worst wen^ to i*omi‘, llie 
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German occupation of the city would bo only 
momentary. ^Ibey rested content in the 
riglitiu'ss <)f thfir cause. It became generally 
ktjown on tbe? 19th that tho Jlelgian Army 
had retired from Louvain towards Autw’(a*p. 
It was reported at first that a consideraldo 
Ih-Igian force still h(‘Id tlie liigJi wooded country 
bc‘t\veen Ijouvain and Brussels, that it was w’ell 
e(|uii)ped with artillery, and that it could hold 
any attack hack. These troops, it was added, 
would bo still further reinforced, and w’caild have 
as their reserve the much-advertised civil 
guard. But those at the head of affairs had no 
delusions. They kji(;w very w’ell that any effort 
to cheek tJie Germans. at this stage could only 
result in more or less destruction to Brussels 
itsilf. There w'ere thos(i w’ho yet advocated 
fighting to th(‘ last. They were, in the minority, 
and cool advisers from neutral nations strongly 
urg(‘d the duty of not attempting an impossible 
task, '^fo attem]it a battle at the V)arricades 
would o?ily mean bombardment of tho city and 
street Oghting, with all the horrors that street 
fighting (*ntails. The wis(T counsels prevaikd, 
and it was resolved to allow the (h-rmans to 
enter peacefully. 

Th;it night a proclamation wu.s posbd on tho 
walls of Bru.ssels. It was signed by IM. Ma.x, 
tlu) Burgoma.st('r, w'ho in the anxious w’t'cks 
t hat follow'cd was to win high rc'putation by his 


courage and common sense in dealing with the 
Gormans, and rejid : — 

T)e.sx)ito tho heroic rpsisl ance of our troops, aided by 
tho armies, it is to f»*an*d that, the on«*my may 

occupy Brussi*I.s. In the, ev'cnt. of such an o<^curreiic(‘ 
T rely on the po]mla1i()n to remM.iri calm. Avoid all 
panic. The laws of war forbid t.he enemy obtaining 
by force infunnation relating to national dehmee. 
Tin; inhabitants of Hrussels have the right to nduse 
all such inforiualion. 

As long as I am alive or a fn^e ag(*nt \ shall endeavour 
to protect t, he rights and dignit y of my fellow’-c.it.iz.en.s. 
I pray you to nmder my task less dillicult. by abstain- 
ing from all hostile act.s. Citizens, wdiat.evor bi‘f;>.ll, 
Iist<‘n to your btirgomasl-cr. He will not betray you, 
lvOJi;j live a free and independent Belgium ! Long 
liv(* Brussels ! 

On Thursday morning tho Burgomaster wvnt 
out in a motor-car, accompanied by his four 
sheriffs, to meet tho G(‘niutu military comman- 
der. Ho was attired in his scarf of oflieo. lie 
was received with great, brustpieness, bidden 
to remove his scarf, and then nsked if lie 
was prepared to surrender tlu^ city uncon- 
ditionally. If not., it would bo bojiibarded. Ho 
intimated tliat- li(‘ Imd no oUkt choice than 
to yi(‘ld. Ho wu-s thereupon informed that h(^ 
w’ould 1)0 held ])ers(»nally resp()usil)l(‘ for the good 
behaviour of tlio cit i/eus, u.n(l that juiy acts of 
violcuico on the ]ni.rt. of llic people ;ig}\.iust the 
Germans would be visited on him u.nd the other 
responsible heads of Die city. The (.h'rman troops 
would enti-r and occupy ihv. place that. day. 



GERMAN TROOPS OUTSIDE THE BOURSE, BRUSSELS. 

[hliwspaper Illustrations. 
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M. MAX, [(leniut! Neu'%. 

Burgomaster of Brussels. 


COUNT VON ARNIM, \SLiu!,ys 
vvlio was Military Governor of Brussels. 


I’ho Cermjiu Coiiiin.-UKlcr, Cciifnil Sixtus vou 
Ariiiin, issued (Ik^ following proelaniution, 
which was pln-cardcd in Jh’usscls : — 

(icrinau ti’oops will pass 1 HiussHs to-day 

and on tin? hjllovviiii^ days, and arc oblis^ed hy circiini- 
slanci's to deniajul from he cit y Jodninjjf, food, and 
sni)pli(‘K. All these jnalteis will h(i l i'^ndarly arranged 
throiij>}i llie municipal ant lioiit ies. 

1 e.\]M‘ct the i»opulalioii to r-onfoini its«*lE without 
rc'sistance to these >u*cessi1 ies of war, and in ])artieular 
to commit no act of a}^;;iessiori af^ainst t he safety of the 
troops, a,)nl promptly 1 (J fin nish t he siii>f)lie.s dom;iiuh*d. 

In t ins case T give eveiy nuarantt'e foi- the* prcs»*rva- 
tiori of the city and th<* safety of its inhahit.'int.s. 

If, however, tlna’c should be, as there has un- 
fortunately been elsewheie, any act of ai;;i:ression 
against the soldiers, the biu-ning of biiihlings, or ex- 
plosions of any kind, 1 shall la; ('ompelled to take the 
seven ‘St meitsurt‘s. 

The GiMieial Commanding the Army Corps, 

Sixtus von Arnim. 

During the morning quiet crowds assembled 
in the main streets in the lieart of the capital. 
No one know quite w’hat to expect. Every one 
was drawn by curiosity to see the arrival of the 
invader. It was told that the Germans were 


idready outsidi^ iii gntit force on the roads to 
W}it(‘rloo, tf) Louvjiiii, aud to ''I'crvucrcii. 

'rho German Ccticral Stnif iind evidently 
or(b*rcd tlia-t the (‘iilrv into Hrusseds waiS to bo 
made a.s fdTcctiv<^ as ]H.)ssibI(\ Tn [)hico of parad- 
ing th(' thinned ranks of the regiments that had 
fcaight so liard on t la*. roa-d from Liege, a fresli 
Army Corps wa,s bronglit. up. 'Pile people of 
Brussels expc'cled to .see* exha.ijst<‘d and battle- 
worn soldiers — men bearitig sears a.nd wounds, 
witli t()rn uniforms and d(‘plet('d ranks. Tlie 
reality was \T‘ry differcait. 

8oon a.{t(‘r 2 in tlu* a.ft(Tuoon the distant 
sound of artillery lire preudaimed the approach 
t)f tho (h'rinans. 'Phen the sound of music, 
could bo heard, and the advance guards of tht' 
triumplumt Army aj^pc'arf'd. At the head rode 
a Prussian g(*neral, described by onlookers us 
a swarthy, black-moustached, ill-no tured 
brute, dressed in khaki -grey.” Jlad ho been 
Apollo himself his looks would scarce hav(» 
pleased tho people of Brussels tliat day. Every 
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rcgimont, infant ry or rt'ivalry, liad its band, and 
iiio music of the instrum6*nts was broken l)y the 
singing by tlio soldiers of “ Die Waeht arn llhoin ’* 
and “ Deutschland fiber Alles.” Tlic troops were 
fresh and inareh(‘(i as (hough on i)arado. Their 
uniforms wert^ new, tljc ir equipment undamaged, 
and their military vlcin such as to arouse the 
unwilling admiration of the onlookers. The 
long proc(}Ssion of troops was estimated to 
numbi^r 40,000. Kvery fu'aneh of the (Jerrrian 
service was repres(‘nted. One part was a pro- 
cession of a hundred motor-ears wdth machine- 
guns mount(‘d on them, d'hcre was a com- 
plete siege tra.iu. d’he whole Army w’as dressed 
in oiK^ colour — a grt'onish grey. The very 
guns and the pontoon bridges and the equip- 
ment of the saj)i)ers WH're all grey. It w'as the 
war drt'-ss <jf (iei’many. 

d’he Army moved down the Chaussc'je de 
Jjouvain into the Oraiuls I^oulovards up in 
the direction of the (Jare du Nord. As they 
reached the main scse-tion of the route the 
word of command broke out and the infantry 
instantly brolo* into the famous CcTinan gooso- 
st(‘|). It was a dramatic touch and it had its 
clfect. 

'The peof)Ie watc^lu'd and wo!id(T('(l and feared. 


“ Towards the centre of the city,” wrote the 
special correspondent of The Thnes, “ the 
cro>vd.s had gathered on the pavenuaits ten and 
twelve deep. In stony silence they watched 
the (lerman soldiers pas.s ; tlie (jhildren ap- 
peared interested in the wonderful spectacle, 
women trembled and whispered beneath their 
breath, old men and men too young for the 
Belgian colours stood white as ghosts and 
speechless with anger.” 

The trooi)s quickly took possession of various 
strategic points in the city. All fears of im- 
mediate massacre were set at rest. The 
soldier.s, so far from plundering the people, 
seemed anxious to prove the German power 
and prosperity by their display of abundance 
of money and their willingness to spend it. 
M, Max, the Ihirgomaster, w'as still held re- 
sponsible for much of the routine w^ork of 1 cal 
administration. The Germans appointed their 
own Civil Governor, who was the supreme 
authority. One of the first demands of the 
Germms when they had taken conrrol was for 
an indemnity of eight million pounds as a war 
levy. This demand the Bmgomaster informed 
them could not be com|jlied with, as the city’s 
money had been sent away to Antwerp. 



A COMMON SIGHT IN DISTRESSED BELGIUM: 
Villagers flying from the approaching^ Germans. 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 
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DESTITUTK BELOIANS. 

'I'hey came from the villages around Malincs before the bombardment. 

[Nau'i>pat>er ill nitrations. 


With the Gernuiii entry into Brussels tlu‘ 
first- stiifto of the Avu-r eairu^ to an eiid. d'Jie 
Belgians liail done their work well. They luid 
siie(;ecd(Ml in holding up tho (jiernuin advaneo 
in unexpected fashion. Th(\v had given 
Kranec; time to eoni[)let(3 tho mobilization of 
her forces, and i^'ngland opportunity to land 
luT com|)letely equipped Expeditionary Force 
iji France. Tho ^Mir was now t-o assimio 
another aspect. In |)laee of the tigliting of 


comparatively small forces along limited fronts 
in Belgium, there was t«) bo direct conflict 
between the big armies of France backed by 
tJio J’lnglish agji-inst the forces of Germany, 
first on tho Belgian frontier Jind then on 
Frejieh soil. (.Jermany had made r(‘ady 
for her grc'at blow. Tho blow was now 
id)out to bo struck, to use tho characteristic 
phiaso of t ho Gennan General Staff, “ like a 
lhund<‘rboll.” 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FRENCH OPERATIONS IN ALSACE. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE FIRST FRENCH OFFENSIVE 

IN ALSACE. 


Thk Fkknch Invadk Alsack -CiuTrcrs^Ms on Gknkhal Joffkk’s Stkatkov — IF is Caukkk — 
Thi'I Frontiers Invoiaed — Belfoii'p ttie Bhencii Bast^: — Friinch Frontii-:r Diokj-jngks- -The 
Object of an Offensive — Ferment in Alsace-Lorraine — Brobahili'l’v of a German Offen- 
sive — "I' liE French Haid — '1'hann, Altkircu, ano ]\Lijlitausen (Jal’tured — The German 
Counter-attack Fori^es the I^'rench to AVithdraw — Sui‘erioritv of French Artillery 
Fstabtished — {Serious French Invasion of Alsace — (iEiiMANs Routed — Tjtann and 
M ijLirAUSEN Retaken — Premature Jubilation in Parts — (German Counter-offensive Drives 
THE French from the Lost Provincjos. 


O N Aujiiust 2 tlio Geriiiiiiis had violated 
Ilio iKMilrality of LiixoHilRirg ; on 
ilu! 3rd they Iiad invaded B(‘l<»iuiii ; 
aiid from the 3rd to tho 5t]i t hey were 
atlemplintX to take some of t Jie forts of Jiiege by 
a co}i'p ilc 'iuauK 'Two days latTJi* tjio French 
forces, moving to siiccoiu* the J5elgiaus, joini'd 
hands witii their iuav allies,' while simultaneously 
a French brigade from Belfort- —at tho point 
wliero tlie front i(TS of Germany, France, and 
Switzerland converge — advanced into Dj)])er 
Alsace and, towards niglit fall, occupied AUkircli. 
Tho next clay — the 8l}i — MiUhausen was 

entered by tlic French, and the following 
prucdaination by General Jolfri;, the Freneh 
Commauder-in-Chief, AVas being circulated 
among the Alsatians : — 

Children of Alsace, 

After 44 yinirs of sorrowful waiting I'Veach 
soldiers once more tread tho soil of your 
noble countrj\ They are the pioneers in 
the great Work of revenge. For them what 
emotions it calls fortli and what pride ! 

To complete t he work they have made tho 
sacrifice of their lives. 3die French nation 
unanimously urges them on, and in the folds 
of their flag are iu.^cribed the magic words 
“ Right and l^iberty.” Long live Alsace. 
Long live Franco. 

General-in-Chief of tho French Armies, 

JOFFRE. 


Th(^ strategy of General Joffre in throwing 
trooj)s into Alsace when ev'cry spare mail and 
gun was, as it happened, rctpiinid in Belgium 
has be(‘n- -after tho events — severely criticized. 
But, in fairn(‘.ss to tho French generalissimo, it 
must ]m 5 jiointed out that at tlio time it seemed 
to experienced critics to bo justified. Air. 
Belloc, whose striking jiropliecy of what would 
occur if tho Germans invaded Belgium will 
bereiuembered, observed, ten days or so after tho 
Fn^nch entered Alsace, that there had lieea 
“ at tlie very other end of tlie field of war tlie 
first signs of a mov'emiait^ that was to liavo a pro- 
found effect (the future would show it) ujioii all 
succeeding operations,” and that, though the 
effect of “ this raid ” into Alsace was “ jiolitieal 
rather tlian strategic,” there was “strategy 
behind it.” 

That was indivd probable. The French 
Commander-in-Ghief was no hot-headed general 
of the Alurat type. Born in 1852, ho was, like 
Lord Kitchener, a student wlien the Franco- 
Prussiau War broke out. Like Lord Kitchener, 
lie had been an engineer. For throo years he 
was occupied on the new fortifications for Paris. 
In 1885 ho took part in the expedition to For- 
mosa, and afterwards organized tho defences of 
Upper Tonkin. Three years later lie joined tho 
engineer stafi at headquarters, and was em- 
ployed on railway work. He returned to the 
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Fih:iu‘.1i colouics, uii lliis occasion (<» Africa, 
directing tlio ooiistniction of tlic railway from 
Senegal to tlie Niger. It was largely thanks to 
Joffro that "rimbuctoo was secAired by the Frencli. 
Next ho saw service in Aladagascar Agaiji in 
Fi’ivnco, h(^ became Director of Engineers at 
headquarters, and aite wards he was in eom- 
inancl of the Gth Infantry Division. From. May, 
19h8, to February, J910, ho cominand(‘d tlie 
Second Army Corps. Finally, ho entered the 
Suj)erior Council of War, and in 1011 w.is 
ni)pointod Chief of the (Jeneral Staff. As Cliii>f 
of thoCcneral Staff, he had signalized himself by 
sending into retirement five commanding 
generals whom he had judgc'd to be ineompe- 
tent. Quiet, taciturn, masterful, he was the 
last person to allow jaiiels j)olitical considt.Ta- 
tions to dictate his strategy. Macidahon had 
gone to Sedan lu'causti the politicians at Paris had 
ord(‘r(‘d him to. After Sedan Gambetta from P>ur- 
deaux had, with disastrous results, manamvred 
the armies which he Juid helped so materially to 
create. l>ut Joffro was neither a JMacIMalion 
nor a Jiourbaki. “ 1 assui’e you,” said the 
French ^finister of War at the opening of the 
rttruggle to an English journalist, “ thiit if I 
were to tiiko a motor-car and drive into the 
zone of operations without General Joffre’s 
|>ermission General Joffre would havt' mo 
turned out.” 

On August 3 the French generalissimo left 
Paris for the frontier beliind which the French 
covering troops had been withdrawn some 
eight miles in order that it should be clear 


to the world, and especially to Italy, that 
the Gijrmans, if they invaded FrnniJo, were 
unprovoked aggresst > rs. * 

To imdcrstand the problem that this military 
scientist was called uj)on to soK'e it is necessary 
to liavo present in tiie mind a pietnre of tlio 
frontier ojieu to altae.k by Gia’many. This 
frontier starts from tJa^ point where three 
countries — Switz^'rland, Fraivu', Germany — 
me(‘t., runs north for 70 miles, and then strikes 
norfji-west fur 27.5 miles, finisliing on the 
Xortli Sea some scjvcn miles E.X.E. of Dunkirk. 
For the first 105 miles Franco is boimdcnl by 
)kt lost provinei's — Alsaee-Lorraiiu* ; for four 
or liv(5 miles by th<' independent principality 
of laixemburg, and for 175 miles by Delgium. 
The obsoletef fortress of Jjongwy stan,ds in 


•It Khonld be recollected that tlie 'I’rirde Alliance, to which Italy 
was a partner, was an alliance for defenshe'and not for oiretishe 
purj'oses. The Kaiser and Ills diplomat ist.s made a (lesi erate 
attempt to drag Italy Into the war by prelendimr that oeimany 
had l;een attacked by Krance. On Aiiuoist ;{ tliey issued at Bi rlin 
the following mendacious statements It has liecomo known 
liero that it is dwlamd in France^tiiat fiermany began tlie war by 
linading France witli her troops. 'I'liis is not correct. Yesterday 
morning, the 2nd iii.st., a Froneli aviator threw bomhs over Nurem- 
lierg. J)uring the night of the bst Inst. French aviators mamfuvred 
oxer the lUiine pruvlmn's. Ve^sterday morning, moreover. French 
olUcers In (.Jermau uniforms crossed the frontier from IJcIgium 
info (Jermany In motor-cars, hater in the day French troops 
cnts.sed tlie frontier near Belfort and endeavoured to pre-ss forward 
Into Upper Alsace. It is therefore considered hero that Prance 
has attacked us without lireaking oif diplomatic relations.” 
Jventcr’s Agency was also Informed that. according to telegrams 
receixed on August .1 in l.,ondnn from tlie Cliiof of tlie German 
(General ytul, a party of French men and oftlccrs disguised in 
Frussian uniforms trle«l to enws the German frontier ne.ar.the Dntcii 
boundary. They were xletectcd and prevented fnmi crewsing. The 
Germ.an telegram added that a French doctor and two other. French- 
men trietl to poison the xx’eils near Metz vxith cholera microbes.'* 
These false allegations are evidence that the (Jerman Government 
was alre.ady meditating the mast flagrant bro.iclics.of International 
Law. They, doubtless, wishwl to iie aide to plead justlfloatlon for 
the barbaiitiea about to l>e periietrated by their lluns! 

tDc-^pite its autiuuated defence.^ T.oiigxvy held out for three 
xxeeks and more against the German 'iivaderv. 
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tho pocket formed by the frontiers of Belgium, 
Jjuxcmbiirg, and Germany. 

Tho goographieal, as opposed lo tlie strut egie, 
frontier ran from the east('ru environs of 
Belfort, mostly along tho crest of tho Vosges, 
to tho Donon, a peak a little to tho south of 
a straight lino connecting Nancy and Strass- 
burg. Thence it turned westward along tho 
edge of Lorraine \intil, abreast- of Mi‘tz, it 
struck north and touched, a few miles to the 
east of Longwy, the frontier of Luxemburg. 
The formidable Gorman ring-fortress of Met z is in 
Uio same longitude as Naiuiy. Tho rest of tho 
frontier need not be described for cair i)urpose. 

Between Longwy and tlie spurs of Mt. Donon 
the country is what is called “ rolling.” Some 
miles to tho south-west of ]\Ietz tlu5 Moselle 
eiUers German territory and proceeds north- 
wards through the ca])ital of Lorraine and 
tlui fortr(‘ss of Tliionville (to tho south-east of 
l.ongwy) by Treves — the centre from which 
the GcTiuans laid marched, motored, or traiiu'd 
on Luxemburg — to C'oblentz, wliere it joins tlu^ 
Bhine. At tluj liead-waters of tluj j\Ios(‘lle was 
tile FrencJi ring-fortress l^jiinal, and mid- 
way between Kjaual and Metz, 10 miles or 
so to thi^ west of Nancy, another, Toul. 

From the Donon (3,|}10ft.), a jieak 25011. 
lower than Snowdon, tlie range of the Vosges 
falls and rises to the J’hillon de Soultz, the 


highest point of tho Vosges, 4,670ft. in altitude 
and some 200ft. liigher than Ben Nevis, the 
loftiest, point in tho British Isles. To the 
8outh-wost of tile Billon do Soultz was tho 
Ballon d' Alsace (4,0S5ft.). 

Tho Vosges is a precipitous range, more 
abrupt on t he German tliaii on tlie ^^rench sidi^ ; 
its lower hanks and crest are mostly wooded. 
Several carriagi* roads cross tho Vosges and 
light railways ascend German and Frencli 
\'^allo>'s leading to tlie crest of tho mountains. 
North of the Donon tho liim from Nancy anil 
Liineville to Strassburg traversed Saarburg ami 
tho Zabern tunnel, both of which were in 
German territory. South of the Ballon d’ Alsace 
a railway connected Belfort with Miilhausen. 

Belfort, the base for tho French operations in 
Alsaet*, lies 15 mill's or so south of the Ballon 
d’AIsaee. This ring-fortress, with tho forts round 
Montbelliard to the south of it, blocked the 
depression betwcn'ii the Swiss ,1 ura and tho Vosges, 
known as the 'rrouee do Belfort. The lie of tlie 
land hero is a.ppar(‘nt from the fact, that tho 
Bhone-Uhino (ainal passi's Ihrough the gap of 
B(‘lfort.. • 

(’a])tured by the French in l(>3(), c('ded to 
them in 1618, and suee(\ssfully defended liy its 
garrison in 1814, 1815, a.nd 1870-1, Belfort is, 
as it were, tho lock of tho southcTii gate botwi'i'U 
France and Germany. The G(‘rma.ns must have 



ALTKIRCH, LOOKING TOWARDS SAINT MORAIN. 
Where very severe hghting took place at the beginning of the War. 
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regretted tlmt it wfisnot traii-^fcTrcd to them at 
the end of the Kraneo-i JcTmaii War. With Bel- 
fort in tlieir posses'^ioii tla^y might liave rnareliod 
on Paris by the ])la.teau of T.,angr('s (they would, 
however, hav(^ had to mitsU or cM.i)ture the ring- 
fortnvss of ijarigres) or f)Fi Lyoiis i)y the valley «)f 
the Saone. As it was, the Kreneh eoiild opcm the 
gat.(^ at Belfort juid move with (‘ase into t-he plain 
of UppcT Alsjien and, niso, to the hanks of the 
Itliine, whieli at lta'-'('l jjassc's h(*tw('en the Jura 
and the Blaek Kc»rest n-nd sweejis northwards to 
the strongly fortilu'd Si rasshurg. On the left 
(w('st) l)a.nk of the Bhim* from Based to Strass- 
burg, however, stood the fortress of Neu 
Breisach, through wlikdi Bavaria-n and Austrian 
troops — if Austria.n eorj)S were (kdaehed to the 
Fro’adi theatre of war -could be poured on the 
flarik of an army advancing from Belfort in the 
direct ion of St rassburg. 

Provided that tlu^ French did not violat<5 tlu' 
iKMilrality of Jk'lgium and Luxemburg, th(‘ 
(»bvious av('nu(‘ into ( J(‘rmanv lay through Jkd- 
fort. To ])rot(x*t France from a (iierinan offen- 
sive on the Alsace-T.(Orraine frontier, a chain of 
forts ra.n from Jkdfort to l'!pinal. J5etw(M'n 
F])iiia-l a.nd Toni a ga.]) -the gap of Nancy - 
had b(‘(^n int<‘utiona.lly left un[)rotected by 
fortresses. Tt wa.s hoped that tlu^ Germans, 


with their habitual contempt for their neigh- 
lioims, might traverse the gay) and expose their 
flanks to French armies yjivotiiig resyiectively 
on Toul and Ky)inal. To the east of the Nancy 
gay) and guarding tho ay)proaches to Limeville 
was the Fort do Manonviller. 

As we have st'tai, the Up])er ^loscllo was 
French, the Lower Moselle German. The Meuse, 
on the other hand, rose in Francis and, until it 
entered Belgium at Givot, ran through French 
territory. A few miles to tlx? west of Toul it 
a.py)roacdied the ^loselle and then turned north- 
west warrls to Verdun. Another chain of forts 
str(^t(died from Toul to Vc'rdun. One of thorn, 
St. Mihiel, plaxed lat-ta* an imy)ortant y)art 
during the attcnnpts of the Germans to burst 
through t his 1 )aTTier. Verdun, the most northern! 
of tho ring-fortresses on iLo (>astern frontier, 
fa.ced Metz. It blocked a Germa-n advance on 
Jloims or (Mialons. 

So far, then, as t‘ngiiuH‘rs (?ould make it, the 
Fr(‘n(*h line of defence from Verdun to Belfort 
was a strong out'. Buti would the fortifications 
along it 1)0 able to resist liowitzers -and tho 
super-howitzers which a cunning and secretive 
enemy might bring against tla*. fortresses ? 
The Germans had predicted tha.t, if a sector of 
a ring-forlToss wen* at t ackl'd by ])rav(^ and 



A TRAIN OF WOUNDED AT NANCY. 




VIEW OF NANCW FROM THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 


dotonniiiud troo])s under cover of the tire of 
modern artillery, the fortress would certainly 
fall. Tlie re(;kloss indiff(*ronco to human lih^ 
which was a feat\iro of lloluaizolh'rn statecraft 
pointed to tlio probability that the Prussian 
generals would sacrifie(^ their nu'U ))y tens of 
thousands to capture the ring -for tresses or 
links in the chain of fortifications between 
Verdun and T(ail, b(?twoen l^'pinal and Belfort. 

There was ain)ther factor to be considered. 
’J’he Cernum Government had reduced treachery 
to a fliK? art, and the successors of Stiober had 
honcycoinbcd France with spies and traitors. 
Treason might effect what howitzers could not, 
and, until war hiul shown that h^rauce was united 
to a man against Germany, it would be perilous 
to rely on a passive dehaisive. Of recent years 
there had been a rapid growth of, apparently, 
anti-patriotic Socialism, and tho ferment aroused 
by tho murder of ]M. Calmette in tho spring of 
1914 seemed to yjoint to the possibility of a 
foreign war being accompanied by civil dis- 
turbances. Tho successes of tho Prussians in 
1870 had been largely due both to treachery and 
to domestic dissensions. A victorious advance 
on to host ile territory would cement the nation, 
and against a nation boiling over with enthu- 
siasm tho German advance guard of spies and 
desperadoes would bo able to effect little. 
Every Frenchman would then be an eager 
detective. 


There w(‘ro still mon^ ])ow(‘rful reasons why 
(hmeral Joffre should throw troops into Alsjuu? 
and Lorraimn Tins majority of tlie inliabitants 
of those y)rovinccs w(tc French at hc'art, if 
German by nationality. Wlia.tcvcr tlicir re- 
mote racial origin may have been tho Lorraiiu^rs 
and Alsatians htKl not ta.k(‘n Ivindly to tho strait- 
waistcoat of German lmpcrialisn\. Tho Kaiser 
and his agents by cajolery and threats had en- 
deavoured to ])(M*suado them that they were 
mad to prefer the French languages literature, 
cusiotns, an<l ha])its. Like the Poles, tho 
Alsatians and T..orrainers persist ( hI in tlaar 
resistance to German “ Culteire.” Unlike tho 
Poles, they had still a fatherland to which they 
could appeal for aid and sympathy. 

Tho year before tho Great War the ever- 
srnouldering hostility of the ]3<ipiilation liad boon 
fanned into a flame by a typical example of tlie 
brutal conduct alwa>'s to be ex])ected from their 
German oppressors. At Zahern in Alsace a 
Ijicutenant von Forstnor was rcjported to hav'o 
promised to reward a recruit if he stabbed a 
“ Wtibcke.” "J’his term was a local and oppro- 
bious expression for a native of Alsace. 'Dis- 
turbances arose and, in the course of them, 
Von Forstner drew his sword and cut a lame 
cobbler over tl lo head. T1 le mi 1 i tary su porsoded 
the civil authorities .and their tiction was sup- 
ported by the Prussian Minister of War, General 
von Falkenhayn, who declared in the Reichstag 
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COLONEL VON RFAI'l'ER, 
who supported Von Forstiier. 

[Daily Mirror. 

tliM.1 “ if tlid military Jiiitliorit ios liad wav, 

tlu'i’o liav(' brcii momentary |M‘a.ce i»i 

Zalx'i’ii, but it would liavo l)tM'n a < |■(‘a(•h(•rous 
. . . 'l’h(' recent scandals,” In‘ con- 

tinued, “ cj’ied to H<‘a.\'('n, and unless tlio autlio- 
rities could suppi’ess t lx^ a.^ita.t ion v itli \ ij^our 
they must, be pn'pan'd to s('(^ life foi* a Ci‘rman 
at Za))(*rii Ix'como Ic’ss saft> than life in the 
<Jon^o.” 

It' was the lame cobbler, luiwever, fiot the 
solditT wlios(‘ lu'ad laid bei'iicut, and the l{(*ichs- 
la«r, for once showing some ind('penden(‘e, etai- 
sured tlx) ImptTial Chancellor by ii heavy 
majority. Further, t-ho Military Court of the 
.‘101 h Division at Strassburg staitenced the 
lieutenant to 43 days’ imprisonment . 

It need hardly Ih^ said that the conduct of the 
l^eichstag and the ]Military Court was violently 
attacked by the Cerman militarists. The 
Police President (^f Perlin, H(aT \ on Jagow, in 
a letter to the papers, described Alsace-Lorraino 
as “ almost an enemy’s country.” The superior 
^lilitary Court of the Strassbiu'g Army Corps 
reversed the sentence ])assed on Taeulenant von 


Forstner and the Military Court of tho 30th 
Division acquitted Colonel von Heuter and 
Taoutenant 8chad, who, between t horn, had sub- 
stituted t ho rule of tho sword for tho rule of law 
in Zabc'rn. Colom'l von Reuter laul phxided a 
Cabinet Ord(‘r of Frederick William III., issued 
in 1820, whi(;h had Ijec'U reprinted tmd counter- 
signed l)y tho Minister of War 15 years before 
tho Zabern incident. During those pro- 
ceedings tho Crown Prince by telegram had 
signified liis a])proval of the tyrannous and 
illegal bojiaviour of Ihs father’s .Janizaries. 

With the Zaheru outrages fresh in their 
memories tho Alsatians and Lorrainers would 
surely flock to tJie tricolour if it crossed the 
frontier ! As Alsace and I^orraine were the 
immediate leases for a direct invasion of France 
by the Cerinans, to raise Alsace and T..orra'ine 
was one- way of preventing or liindering a 
Cerman offensive. That th(' whole of tlie 
vast Cerman forces (wlucli might, jnoreovor, 
since the Russian mobilization was slower 
than that of tlie ’routonic Alli(‘s, be* reinforced 
by one or more Austrian corps) would travi'rse 
only Luxemburg and Helgium was inii)robable. 

” It is wvll known,” runs an official Frencli 
communique publislied on the lath of August, 
“ by the (k'clarations made by Cermans tluMii- 
selves, sucli as Cencrals Bernhardi and Falken- 
hayiu ^Marshal von der Coltz, and others, 
that tlu; Cerman plan consist i‘d in the first 
place in an a.bru])t attack upon tlie French 
(jovering troo])s near Nancy. It is also known 
that a second abruj)t attack was to take place 
in Belgium with an immediate march on the 
Frenc.h front ier. A decisiv'o j)roof of the reality 
of this double ])ian is revealed by the fact tjiat 
a number of Ccriiians who sliould have joined 
the colours on tlie fifth to the fiftemth day of 
tho mol>iliza-tion had received orders to join 
their regiments in FnatcJi towns, such a.s 
Verdun, Reims, Chalons, and other places.” 

J^astly, tho French nature needed and 
dtananded a movement sikjIi a,s tho invasion 
of Alsace. Tho last wnv with the Cermans 
had been attciuled by a succession of disastrous 
deh'ats. b’or over 40 years the Germans by 
speech, gesture, and writing had done their 
utmost to impress on the French that tho 
CuTiuan Army was incomparably superior to 
their Fr(‘nch neighbour’s, and that tho Cerman 
soldier was a bettor man than the French soldier 
on the field of battle. Tho reverses in 1870-1 
had destroyed tho prestige of the French Army. 
Japajx and Tuike>' — to take two examples — 
had sent for Cerman instructors in tho art of 
war. The Anglo -?axon W’orld, too, had; for 
a period, been inclined to revere the German 
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strategists and tacticians. Recently, indeed, 
the Christian Balkan States had turned towards 
Paris as tlie military centre of the civilized 
world, but even the King of the Hellenes had 
seeini'd to acknowledge that he and his king- 
dom Were in gnuiter debt to German si rat<‘gists 
than to tjie French instructors of tjie Gr(M‘k 
Army. At thc^ earlii'st moment to remove 
the burdt'n of the memory of j)ast defeats 
from the shoiildiTS of the French nation ajid to 
I)rove tliat tlie leadiTS who in 1870 made the 
French fight on the deh^nsive had uttc'rly mis- 
understood tile national teinperaiiient . may wi'll 
iuive been tlu’: main motive at the back of 
General Joffre’s miiul wlien he ordered or sanc- 
tioned the invasion of I'lipcT Alsace. 

“ We knew,” said a, coninmnlquc of August 
22, “ from the rei^onnaissanct's of our aviators 
that th(^ (cTinans liad hd't n‘lativt‘ly unim- 
portant forces l)et w<‘en Die French frontii^r and 
Miilhaus(‘n, and that, the bulk of their forces 
had falh'U back on tlu^ right bank of t he Khine. 
'Jhis being the ease, our object i\'(‘ was to 
attaiOc tlios(‘- forces and throw them bach, 
in ord(‘r to gain command of tlu' Rhine liridges 


and to be able to repulse a couutiT-attack 
there, should the encany make one.” 

Th(‘re was an excidlent clamia* of routing the 
hated enuuy in the first days of tlu^ war, of 
releasing the French in Alsac(‘ from bondage, of 
disturlang tlu* ])lans uf the Kidser aiul his 
son, of tliri'ati'iiing the flank of a Giajuan Army 
advancing towards thi‘ gap of Xan(iy,and also, 
pei'haps, of firing miiu's of disaffection in 
SouthiTU German.N . Beckca* in 1840 Jiad written,. 
addr(‘ssing tlie French : — 

“ Sie sollm ihn nicht habc’n 

Den freic'U Deiilscheii Rhein:” 
and De >liiss(‘t laid I'eplii'd : — 

“ Kous I’avons eu, votre Rhin Allemand.” 

For Fnaich troojis oiuu^ more to biv’ouac on 
the banks of the mighty riviT which their great 
grandfath(‘rs )iad so often crossed under Napo- 
k'on would be the hajijiiest of auguries for Fiance 
in the gigantic struggle wJiich had just ojiened. 

As alnnidy menlioneil, the camjiaign began 
with the capture of Altkirch on August 7. 
Previously to this, and evt^i before the declara- 
tion of war, the G(‘rmans had at various points 
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LIKIITKNANT VON FORSTNER of AESACE, 

who cut the head of a cripple at Zabcrn. 

{DjUv Minor. 

crossed Kn^nch fr()nli(‘r Jiiid u (Jcniiaii nir- 
iiuiii laid dro})j)c(l l) 0 !ul)s on laincvillc. 'Tlio 
b'rcncli troops were* divided into two columns; 
tlieii’ ()l)je<‘t iv(‘ was Miilliansi'n. Oiu' jidvaneed 
throu^ili the pip of Helfort <»n Altkireli, tlio 
olhei* err)ssed tlw Vosp‘s near tli(‘ Kheinkopf 
(4,‘2()Oft .). lift l‘‘ the N.W. of the Ikilion 
de Soult/., desei'iidin^ by tiie \a.lley of tlm 
'riiur on 'riiann. !\liilhaus('n is at tlu' apex of a 
tria,n^le, of wliieh the* ])a.si^ is a line ilrawn 
Ix'tween 'I’hann a-iul Altkireh. 

4’lu' winps of t lio CJi'rnian forces were posted a.t 
'riauin and Altkireh ; between ^liilhaiiseii and 
the Hhine. lay thi' Fori'st of Hard, 20 miles in 
length, “ w1ht(» a. whole Army Corps could ta.ke 
sh(‘ltor.”* Tho first opi'ratioii of the French 
wa.s to dislodfj;o the Clermans from Thanu and 
Altkireh. 

Thann, 12 irdles from INliilhausi’ii, \Nas a town 
of less than 10,000 inhabitants. Tt lay a.t tlu* 
mouth of the valley of the Thur. Tlie moun- 
tains bi'twi'cn which the river flowed were 
covered with woods on their up])er and vine- 
yards 4)11 their low(‘r slopes. The town was in- 
ti'rosting from both an antiijuarian anil a 
modern standpoint. The Church of 8t. Theo- 
bald was a p*m of Gothic architi'cture, and on 
tho left bank of the Thur rose the Kngelburg, 
a castle w hieh comma-nded tho town and entrance 
to tho valley. The towi'r of tho castle had been 


• Frcuoli C’<mm un uju^. 


destroyed by Turenrie in 1074. Thann in 1914 
was a small ma-nufact uring town. It contained 
machinery, cotton and silk factories. The 
(termans had [)Iaced ai*tillery behind earthworks 
at Thann and at the smaller town of Altkireh, 
situated in an amphitlu'atro on tho right bank 
of the Til. 

Despitt* the fact that the Gormans were 
ent r(*nclu*d and in approximately erpial numbers 
tlu^ French carried both ]iositions. The Ger- 
ma.n loss(*s were considerable. 4die next day 
(August 8) the French puslied forward to Miil- 
hausen, whicli, amid the acclamations of the in- 
habitants, thi'Y enb'red at nightfall. IMiil- 
hausc'u, on tho 1* liim^-Khone canal, with a popu- 
lation of some 100, OOO iidiabitants, was the most 
important manufacturing (‘i‘ntre in Alsa.ee, and 
the seat of government for tlu^ district. Tt had 
b(‘(‘n a fr(*e city of the old Gi’rman Fmpire, and 
from 1515 to 1798 it had bt'en in alliance wTth 
the Swiss Confederation, Nunu'rous monu- 
nuaits attested its ancient importance, while the 
Arbeiterst udt — the Port Sunlight of Alsace--- 
founded in 1853, was one of the (*arliest 
examples of a town built expressly for tlu^ 
benefit of the working-classc's. 

Tt was not to be siipposiKl that tho Germans 
would tamely ac(]uiesc«' in thi* lo.ss of this irn- 
])ortant place. 4'ho 14t h Army Corps (recruited 
from Ihwlen) — or a considiTablo portion of it - 
on the niglit of the n(‘xt day (August 9) a,ttaeked 
the Fren(4i from two diroetioiis, viz., through 
the Forest of ITard and from Colmar and N('u 
Jlreisacli. The French communications w4iich 
passed through Thann w^i'n* struck at by tho 
Goriuans at Cernay on t he Thur. “ In remain- 
ing at Miilha.usc*n with insullicient fonu's,” 
says t he French otlicial rommiiniqiiCy “ w'o risked 
losing our lino of retreat on tho Upper Vosges 
and Belfort.” It is possible, but not probable, 
that the Germans had permitted the French 
to enter ’Miilhausi'ii with a viinv to dis- 
covering, tlirough spies left behind, tho nanu^s 
of the disaifecteil inhabitants. Tiio alti'rna- 
tivo of delivering a coiuiter-attaek with tho 
n‘serves at. Altkireh, w4iich W'as not imme- 
diately threatened by tho Germans, did not 
nu'ct with tho approval of tho French conv 
nuinder. “ To retreat,” again to quote from 
tlu* b>ench conimimique, “ was the wisest course 
in the circumstances. .After this affair we were 
ci‘rtain that tho Germans did not intend to 
abandon Upper Alsace without fighting, and had 
strong forces th(*ro at their dis[)o.sal.” 

This raid — it was little more than a raid — 
had confirmed tho reports of tho French aviators 
that the Germans had loft rolatively unim- 
portant forces between tho French frontier and 
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]\riiUiaiiso?i. A small body of Fiviich troops hatl 
imniobilizc'd io Upp(T AIs.um' a much larger 
body of Cermans ; tlio sn[)(‘riority of the' Frciicli 
held artillery had lu'cii demonstrated; (ho 
Froiieli infantry had exliibit('d tlio rlttn for 
whicli it had been so c(^lebrated in tho past* ; and 
the Alsatians had b(‘<ai <‘ncooraued to expect 
a speedy deliverance from the yok<5 of lh(‘ir 
(German tyrants. 

On the otl)('r liand, tlj(‘ French had ha<l to 
evacuate jMiilhaaisiMi, which paid d«‘arly to the 
(h'rmans for its burst of <‘nt husia.sin, and it> had 
been discovered that, tlio ravines through which 
the Fi’encli must debouch from the Vos<»es into 
tlie ])la.in wi'ro commanded by German howitzers 
firinjj^ from skilfully coneea.l('d positions. 

VV^rit infj:: It) days la.ter, a soldier in th(‘. Frimch 
ranks gave liis imprc'ssions '])rol)ably tb<i im- 
pressions of th(^ average Fnaieli soldier — of the 
results acliieved )>y th(‘S(' combats. Ilish'tter, 
allowing ha* jjardonabh^ (‘xaggeration, brings 
vividly Ix'fon^ us the nature of a mod(‘rn 
batthx 

“ Already aft(a* a fort night’s war eye- 
witnesses can state d<'llnit(‘ly that tlie first 
operations in Alsaei^ clearly ])rovo two things 
— the indisputable superiority of our artilhny 
and the qualities of our infantry in attack. 
Oil August 9 wo were at .lti<‘dis]i(‘iui after 
having entc'i’i'd ^Tiilhausiai. One of our divi- 
sions was at tackl'd liy a supi'rior force and wo 
liad to witlidraw. rrudenci^ dictated this with- 


drawal, whicli was in no uay disturbed by tin* 
enemy, so greatly had la^ been demoralized by 
tilt' damage wrought by our (ii'ld aifillery, 
whieli uas using mt'linite shells witli tt'rrihle 
elTeet. From afar off we eould eh'aily see 
wliole .s<‘utions of Hit' t'lit'my wi[)e<l out by our 
aeeuralo lirtx When a sht'll ftdl nt'ar a 
(ierman half-eompimy it was annihilated. 
After a ft'w st'conds one saw l-wo or t lirt't' imai 
gt't up jmd ilt't', the n‘st. riMuaint'd. Tt. was a 
com])l<‘t<' ties! 1 ‘uetion. Our h.-itterit's <»f ftair 
guns do the work of four or six gun batterit'S of 
the enemy. Our lirt* is tpiieker, a.nd wo ean 
direct a hail of shells from a givt'u spot in a 
wry short s|)ace of time. Our gun-carriage 
dot's not move (hiring hrt'. Only a, \’ery slight 
and a quickly ext'ciited adjust u it 'iit is re- 
(juired before thti next, slit'll got's. 'Tht^ Ger- 
mans llnd that their guns shift aflt'i* t'acli slmt. 
Tn additit)!! to t he raj)idity of our tinx our sht'll.s 
art) extrt'inoly powt'rfiil. 

‘‘ On August 19 the I0!)th rufaulry Fvf'gimt'iit 
of tho (‘iiemy advanet'd upon positions oeeu- 
pitnl hy ns betwet'ii Breelie-an-Alont and 
Vanthit'rmont. Suddenly our gims w'crt? 
li('a.rd, anti a panit^ ftillow’t'd in t he Badt'ii ranks. 
Onr immefliato success was due to our a,rtil- 
lery. I saw' the baltlelit ld and tho damage 
done was awful. Our artilk'ry eomiiaro t he 
t'fft'ot of tht' l)ursting t)f our nit'linittt sht'lls 
with that of a gigantic blow' with an axt'. 
Fliis is quite exat't. Tho iinprt^ssion one has 
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CAPTURED GERMAN GUNS IN BELFORT. 


is that a ^iaiit lias struck cvorywlieri' with 
soiiK^ ^ritaiiic axe. Thos(^ wlio are hit directly 
an^ [)nlv(Ti/ed, otluTs an', killed by tlie shock 
of th(^ ('xplosiou. 'riu'ir c.onvulsi'd fact's are 
hlackt'iied with the ])owd('i* of the eiK'iny. At 
Breehe-au-Mont tlu'V (led in su(;h panic that 
the infantry w'e stMit in pursuit was unable to 
catch tln'in up. 

“ Letters writti’ii by the eiu'iny wt'ie siu/.cd 
in vilhiujcs occujiii'd liy our troops. They all 
Ix'ar tt'stimony to tlu3 hax'oc and panic 
wrought by our j^uns. Oik' of thest* letters, 
written by an ofticer to his wife, states that 
such carnalize is uniina^inable.” 

Th(3 second para; 4 ra])h in the alxive letter 
autieijiati's the narrative of ewnts. On August. 
1) the? French had ndired from ^liilhauscii, but 
General .lol'fre deiaded that tlu' raid should be 
followed by an invasion of Alsace. The forts at 
Liege were holding out ; the di'fences at Namur’ 
Were sujiposcd to he as strong as, or stronger, 
than those of Jjiege ; a (u'rman olfensive 
from Lorraine and Alsaiu' into the Naiu*y gaj) 
bi'twei'ii Toul and Kjiinal would he dangerous 
and ditlicult if t he French secured Uiiper Alsace. 
Should, too, the Frc'iich succeed in establishing 
themsi'lvc's round the Donon they might cut the 
cenuuuuicatioiis bi'tween !!\I ‘tz and Strassburg, 
and pjrhap? tlivert a portion of the enemy’s 
forci's SCI ‘king to break through the French 
lines (\vhich were not ])rotoctod by permanent 
fortifications) betwi'en Verdun and Sedan. 
Moreover, there was the feeling of the Alsatians 


and Lorrainers to be (jonsidcred. Tlu'y w'ould 
bo bitterly disapj)oint(*d if Uk' Fi’cnch reniaiju'd 
on the d(‘f(‘nsivc. ^Majw Alsatians had com- 
promised tlaanselvi's irri't rii'vably, and the 
sus])icious and savagi' rulers of the. two ]iro- 
viiMM's had already shown in Ih'lgium that they 
would not hesitate to overawes the ])opulation 
by making the most terrifyiitg examples. 

Gcnt'i’al Fail, a veteran of the Franco-Prussian 
War, was i*ntrusted with tlu* diri'ction of the 
invading arniN'. Jiiki* Nidson, ho had lost an 
arm. TFis capacities were such that he had been 
a. candidate for the post held by Giaieral Juffro 
himself. “ Tt was a question tliis time,” says 
the French vo)nmiiniqu(\ “of a tlccisive effort 
and not of a mi're reconnaissaniu*.” 

At first the French had evi'rything thi'ir own 
way. They moved through Thann and Daiute- 
niarii', which lies between Belfort and Altkindi^ 
on Miilhauseii. Both places were stormed. 
Miilhausen w'as tho next to fall. It w'as 
attacked by both the Fri'iich left from the 
direction of Thann, and by the French right, 
wdiich had been pushed towards the Khine-Hhone 
canal. Tho fighting at MiilhaiLsen began in the 
suburb of Dornach. No fewx^r than 24 German 
guns were eajitured, and the city, after a brief 
resistance, was once ntore in the possession of 
the French (August 111-20). 

From 3Iiilhausen the bulk of the invading 
troo])s at this point of the theatre of war were 
directed southward to Altldrch, which had 
been abandoned by tho French at the conclusion 
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of the raid. The Germaa'?, afraid of 
being cut off from the Rhino bridges, 
•etreatod in great confusion. The western 
ends of the bridges fell into the Jiaiuls of tlio 
h’reiwjh and the upper part of Upper Alsace 
was evacuated by the Germans. Tlieir line of 
battle, wliioh stretched from Liege to Basel, had 
been turned and General Pan was in a position 
to move up tile plain b(‘twt*en tJie Vosges and 
I be Rliine to Colmar and Neu Rreisach — a 
fortress to th(5 (^ast of Colmar protecting one 
of the main crossings of the Rhino. 

While these events were taiving place the 
tVenc^h were swarming a(;ross tlu^ Vosges by 
tile passes IxitWiH'n tlie Ballon d’ Alsace and 
the Donon, thus threatening the communi- 
cations of tile Germans betWe<‘ii CV)lmar and 
iStrassburg. The pass of Saales, south of tlie 
Donon, was seized. Countor-offensiv'o moves 
of the Germans from tlie direction of ]\Ietz 
towards Spincourt (nortli-oast of Verdun) and 
La CJardo and Blamont(to the east of Luneville 
and Nancy) iiad been unsuccessful. On August 
15 the French Staff was able to inform t he jiublic 
that “ the German attack by way of Nancy had 
scarcely bei'n attempted ” and tliat “ the 
Germans liad been forced to desist by the 
French covering troops. As to tlie abrupt 
attaerk through Belgium,” they added with undue 
assurance, “ tliat )iad liad no better fate. 
'Phe resistance of the Liege forts, the valour 
of tlie Belgian Army, and the action of the 
French cavalry had had the result that the 
German plan had been foilixl.” 

The advantage's, small though they were, 
gained in Alsae^e had destroyed the legi’nd of 
tJerman invincibility. The French, who had 
entered on the war with grim de'termination, 
felt their spirits rise. 'Die memories of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars — of Valmy, 
Rivoli, Austerlitz, .lena, Auerstadt, Fckmuhl, 
Wagram, Liitzen, Bautzen, Dresden, Mont- 
mirail, Ligny, Magenta, and Solferino — revived 
within them. It may have seemed a good omen 
to tlK^rn that the (fernians had felt constrained 
to call Austrian troops to Alsace. '^Plie name of 
Austria was associated witli innumerable 
victories in the mind of France ! 

To illustrate the confidence felt at French 
headquarters we quote the concluding para- 
graphs of the commimiqne of August 15. issued 
before the recapture of Miilhausen : — 

“ The French mobilization and concentra- 
tion have boon carried out with perfect 
regularity. The men have beem carried to 
their depdts without incident and armed 
and equipped with a minrmum of delay. 


'Phe concentration has been effi'ctod in eon 
dilioiis just as satisfactory. The fears often 
aii<l legitimately expressed of the disorgaiiiza- 
tifui likely to re'sult to the French concentra- 
tiem by the German invasion have, hap])ily, 
set (leliiiitely at rest. 

“Again, there luvs been a co-ordination of 
movenuMit bi'tween tlie «^illiod armie'S. The 
Belgian Army has brillia.n(ly played its 
part. "Plu^ Russian Army is aei’elerating iU 
mobilization, and it e;i,ri now operate with 
th(i FnMKrh and Belgia-n arniii's. On the 
other hand, the S(*rvi;in Army, wlii(;h is now 
mistress of 1 lerzi'govina, lias made Austria 
h(‘sitale to send more trr)ops to Upper Alsae(\ 
as she lias liei'ii doing for a week ])ast. The 
last and not the least fjuitnr is the domina- 
tion of tliesi'a. p]nglisb and French sfpiadrons 
have b<‘en able to assnn^ the perfect security 
of the s(‘a for the transport of troops from 
Afriea to Kranee. '^Phe^ two (h'rman ernisers 
ari> out of the running, and the rovictualling 
of the l)ellig(‘r(‘nt aJlii‘s of France ami of 
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A TYPICAL VIEW IN THE VOSGES. 
Difficult country so ably captured by the French. 


Ji(‘rs(‘lf is fjcrttiiii and easy. Such 
iir(5 tlio in(lisj)utabl(^ results attained at tho 
present hour. Tlioy n.n^ of capital iniport- 
ane(', and an^ an augury of success for tho 
cornhined operations of tho allied armies 
against tho invaders.” 

Such was tho situation as it apjjt'ared to tho 
military authoriti(‘s of Franco on August 15. 
Events wore to prove that th(^y wctc? deceivt^d 
and that the peoj)lo of Paris wlio, on August 
11, had removed all signs of mourning from 
the statue of S trass! )urg had acted premat u rely. ♦ 
For a few days mori', Jiowi^ver, success crowned 
tile Fn‘uch iuvuisiou of Alsace arid tho outskirts 
of LorraiiK*. As lias been mentioned, the 
Fnaicli from the crest of the Vosges dominated 
tju) ])laiu of Alsace. 

Though at tlu^ opening of tlu^ Great- War 
tliey hatl abandoned the summits of the Vosges, 
\vhi(;h had been at once occuiried by the (ka*- 


•A brief report in ific rinif's of this piilriolic outburst will inteicst 
the reader. ** The oeetipal ion of Alt kiivli l>y Kveueh t ronps prompt eil 
tlie AUatiauH of Paris tt) march in pilwimajre to U«e statue of 
S!rassi»urK on I lie Place de la Concorde. 'I'lie proeesMou was 
led by a immlier of Alsitiaii women in .Msatiaii eostumt, carry intr 
Puim branches. Iteliind them came the standards of the Als;itian 
Fedi-ration and the Itelrrian llait. 'I’hese weie followed by the 
Alsiytians. who marched baieheadial. led hy their ruvsident. l.adder.s 
havinw been plaied auahist the pedestal of the monument, an 
Alsatian momdeil .uid wound a broad trleolour sash aioimd tlio 
statue. 'I'he eiowtl Itelow sluuted ‘Away with the crepe I ’ ai.cl 
In ati instant all the simis of mouniin;; that had surrounded the 
statue .since 1871 were ton aw.iy. Mach Alaatiau WHUired a slired 
of the eiepe. After a patriotic speech by the luesident of the 
association the * Mat sei liaise ’ was siuijj: and llie pilKrim.age dis- 
persed.” 


mans, they had, comnu'uciug from the south, 
captured one by one the prin(U])al passes 
and positions. First tho Jhillon d’AFact^ 
(Wolscho Btdehon) and the Ool do Biissang 
had biHUi taken; next tlu^ Tfoimetjk and the 
Schlucht. These had been easy achievemenhs. 
On the French side the mountains sloped gradu- 
ally to tho jikiin. Tn the central sector of th(‘ 
Vosges tho dilliculties cncomitered had been ver> 
serious. Tlio approaches to the crest were- 
steep and the Gormans had ('iitrencbed them- 
solvos, while the valleys leading to the plain of 
Alsa(;e Were defended by field fortifications and 
tieavy artillery. The summits liero were narrow 
and wooded and the French could not instal 
their artillery wlKm they )iad captured them. 
In soeuring the Cols du Bonhomme and St. ]Marit‘ 
aux Alines they liad lost GfiO killed or Wounded, 
'rile Col dHJrbeis and the Col do Saalcs (to the 
north) had offered l(!ss obstacles to the invader, 
and they and the Bonon had been gained at a 
comparatively trifling loss. 

Tho French, too, wt*ro in st rong force at Avri- 
court, on tho railway from Lunevillo to Zabern, 
and, so far from the (w-rmans penetrating through 
the gap of Nancy, their enemies from that gap 
wer<} beginning to enter Jjorraine. From the 
Donon they descended into tho Valley of the 
Brucho and struck t-ho railway from Saales to 
Strassburg, capturing 1.500 prisoners, 12 guns. 
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and eight mitrailloiisea. On the 1 5th the Ger- 
mans had been repulsed at Dinant and on the 
loth the \vhol(5 of the Britisli Expeditionary 
borce was on French soil. A communique 
of August 17 reported that in Upper Alsaee 
the Germans were retiring in great disorder, 
abandoning vast quantit ies of material. Various 
German atrocities in tho region of T3("lfort were 
notified, and it is interesting to observe that 
German civilians took i)art in the fighting. 
The Germans had one law for themselves, 
another for their enemies. To the south 
of Saarburg, between Avricourt and Zabern, 
the Germans had fortified a strong position and 
armed it with heavy artillery. They were driven 
from it by the French, and on the 18th Saar- 
f3urg was seized and the direct line of railway 
l)etween Mi*tz and Strassburg cut. It almost 
se(‘med that the FrciKih would be? in front of 
Metz and Strassburg before tho GtTinans 
a.rrived at Brussels. 

The satisfaction felt in Paris was speedily 
turned to anxiety. Tlie Gern\ans )iad coneeji- 
t rated several corps d’annee for a counter- 
attack, wliich b(‘gan on August 20, the very 
day that the <‘nemy ('uten'd Bruss(‘ls. Tho 


Germans by superior numbers overwhelmed 
tho French troops in Ijorrainc ; they claimed to 
luwe captured 10,000 prisoners and 50 guns. 
Tho French left wing retired on the advanced 
works of Nancy, while tjio right endeavoured to 
maintain itself on tJie Donon. By August 23 - - 
the day after tho defeat of tho French at Charle- 
roi and the day of tho battle of Mons and tlio 
capture of Namiu* by the Germans —tho French 
wtT(‘- on or behind tht'. Meurthe wiiich flows into 
the Mosidlo below Naiu\v ; and Luneville, on the 
Meurthe, was in tludr poss(‘Ssion. Tho Donon 
and the pass of Saales wiae evacuated. Two 
days later tlio Fn ‘nch retired from Alsaee, 
abandoning Miilhausen. Tlu‘y wta'o pursued by 
tho Germans, but a giaieral attack all along tlie 
lino was repulsed. Tlio i*xc(?edingly vigorous 
advance of the ('nomy on Paris had forced 
General Joffre to re-form his right wing and to 
concentrato Ins reserves on the extreme left. 
It was tho arrival of GeiU‘ral Pau at Paris 
which, x)(‘rha))s, as much as anything saved tht‘ 
capital from htang besieged by Von Ivhiek. 

Mdio ntws of tlu^ German victory in Borraine 
was received in J Berlin and elsowluTe throughout 
fh«' G(‘rman Fmjiin* and in Austria with great 
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rejoicing. A Cabinet Order was issued by the 
Kaiser, in which he state)d ; — 

Tlic mobilization and concentration of the Army 
is now comi)leto. the German railways having; carried 
out the enormous transnorb movements with un- 
paralleled certainty and punctuality. With a heart 
filled with gi‘atitu(le my firet thoughts turn to those 
who since 1870-1 have worked quietly upon the 
lev(‘lopmenb of an organization which has emerged 
from its first serious test with such glorious success 
To all who have cooperated with them I wash to 
express my Imperial thanks for their loyal devotion 
to duly in making possibh* in ob(‘dience to my call th<‘ 
irans])or(ation of arm«'d masses of German trooi)s 
against my enemies. The presmit adiievernent con- 
vinces me that the railways of the country will be 
equ.al to (he heaviest demands that might he made 
upon them during the course of the gigantic struggle 
in which we arc engaged for the future of the German 
nation. 

Tho rofloctions of tho J\aisor wore jiLstifiod. 
Napoloon III. in oxilo had said that the French 
had been defeated in 1870-1 because they 


had not understood the value of railwaya. 
The Gennans will not be able to complain that 
tho Kaiser neglected to provide adequate 
moans of traction. Never, indeed, had an 
anny boon better supplied with mechanical 
appliances than the Grennan. 

The French invasion of Alsace had failed, 
but had it been, as a strategical move, a failure ? 
Time would show. It had stiffened the moral 
of the French ; it had convinced them that 
man for man they wore more than a match 
for tho Gormans ; it had probably prevented 
tho Germans at the outset of tho war flinging 
themselves Ihrough tho gap of Nancy and 
disturbing tho French mobilization ; and the 
advance on Saarburg had forced tho Gennan 
leaders to draw southward to the Mourtlu' 
forces which could have been used more effec- 
tively on tho Mouse between Verdun and 
Sedan 
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GERMAN VANDALISM IN 
BELGIUM. 


PuuasJiAN “ Culture ” — Mommhen’s Unavailing Trotest — Treitschkiu'hi Uominancic — The 
Country of Belgium — Industry and Independence — Art and Civic J^iee — German JMethods 
OF Warfare — Vise — Liege — Dinant — Nam ur — Louvain — Its History — Its Buildings — Its 
University — Louvain Scholars — Louvain and 3‘]ngland— Destruc’tion of Louvain — IMaltnes 
— Its Ancient Dignity — St. IIomhaut — Old Houses — Destruction of Maltnes — Termonde 
- Its Utter Ruin — Alost — Deynze and Thielt — Antwerp — Agriculture. 


A t the outbroiik of tlio war it liooamo 
swiftly evident that the Gorman 
forces had no intention of sparing 
any of the liorrors of war to tho 
towns and villagcis tlirough whicli they Moro to 
])ass. This ne'ed, perliaps, have caused littlo 
snrjiriso, at any rate among those who had 
studied Gorman methods of warfare in other 
parts of tho globe. In Jnl^^ 1000, tho .Emperor 
William II., addressing the German troops dis- 
[latched to quell the Boxer rising in China, said ; 
“ Whoever fulls into your hands is forfeit to yon, 
just as 1,000 years ago tho Huns under King 
Attila made a name for themselves which is still 
mighty in tradition and story.” Such an utter- 
ance seems as sharply opposed to the common 
ideal of that ” culture ” of which the German 
Empire has proclaimed itself tho apostle as 
tho acts committed by the Prussian troops are 
to the acce])tod notions of warfare among 
(Mvilized peoples ; but the contradiction is not 
so dillieult to understand when the true 
meaning of German” culture ” is realized. 

Tho root-principle of German ” culture ” 
is this : German civilization is tho best, there- 
fore it is Germany’s duty to impose it overy- 
whero. “ The Gormans ” (writes IMr. Cloudesley 
Brereton in his book ” Who is Responsible ? ”) 
‘‘ are tho chosen people of the twentieth century. 
Hence, one law for tho Germans and another for 
other nations — or, in other words, a total 
disregard for international law, as instanced by 
VoL. I. — Part II. 


the Belgian atrocities and tlie destruction ol 
Louvain.” One man in particular is responsible 
for the expression and tho syslematizal ion of 
this philosophy, which had its origin in tlu^ 
Prussian mind at least as far back as tho days 
of Frederick tho Great. That man was Heinrich 
von Treitschke, a professor in tho Ihiivorsity 
of Berlin and a membiT of the Reichstag. 'Pall 
and impressive in a])pearance, though liarsh- 
voiced, clumsy, and mechanical in spei'ch, 
Treitschke attracted round him not only tlu^ 
students of tho university, but soldiers, writia’s, 
officials, all tho intellectual leadership of 
Germany. So far liaek as 1800 Sir A. W. Ward, 
now ISIaster of Uetorhouse, Cambridge, called 
attention to tlu; teiuleneies in Treitsehki^’s 
teaching, his avowed aim being “through 
history to govern polities,” to forecast and 
bring to ’'being tho future through an und(‘r- 
standingof the past. 'Phe victory over France 
in the war of 1870-187 1 largely detiTmined what 
that future was to be, and at the same time in- 
fluenced and dir(*cted the teaching of Treitschke. 
Success in arms led to a wave of materialism that 
swept over the country. Wealth and industry 
w(?ro the solo objects of German desire. Tho groat 
Gorman historian, Theodor ^lommsen, had 
issued a WTiniing which might well hav^o been 
laid to heart. “ Have a care,” ho said, “ lest 
in this State, which has been at once a power 
in arms and a power in intelligence, the 
intelligeneo should vanisli and nothing but the 
401 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS ON THE MARCH. [Newspaper Illustrations, 


piiro military State should remain.” But 
Mommsen’s waruiiij' remained unlieedod ; and 
Treitschke was tlioreto throw tlie j»lamour of a 
false idealism over these debasing tendencies, 
lie gave tlumi, it has been said, a soul, and that 
soul was the quinlossenco of the worst and 
most dangerous qualities of victorious Ger- 
many, glorified only by the Seale on which 
they wt're to bo ap[)lied. First, all Germany 
must become an expansion of lhaissia ; next, 
Germany being the chosen people, German 
<lominion must bo extended over the whole 
world by any and every means. TIuto must be 
no surrender to “ tine jihrases of tolerance and 
enlightenment ” ; that the strong should 
triumph over the weak is an inexorable law of 
nature. Such are the grounds of the “ new 
barbarism,” which IMommsen foresaw as the 
outcome of victory and rnati^rial aims as 
philosophized by Treitschke. To most civilized 
peoples ” culture ” means a state of miiul that 
includes knowledge ami love of the great works 
of beauty of the past and the present ; an inner 
‘ sweetness and light,” as Matthew Arnold ex- 
pressed it ; respect for other people’s rights 
and feelings : a chivalrous attitude to tho weak 
and a jirido that will not stoop to barbaric acts 
of violence. German ” culture ’* means rather 
tile aggrandisement by any and every means 
of Germany and the Germans ; tho imposition 
upon the. • whole vvorld, o'!' German 


dominion ; the ruthless destriicl ion of any 
thing that may stand in tlie way of that 
object. 

Jn ]h‘lgium the Germans found a country 
peculiarly liable to vandalism. The lf?adirig 
choract eristic of Belgium’s achievements in all 
fields is that she owes vt'ry little to unsought 
advantage and nearly everything to hard work. 
Her natural beauties, sa,vo in tho south-eastern 
corner, are not the reatly-mado beauties of 
Italy, of tlio Alps, of the Hhine. Ov^er a great 
portion of her surface she has not tho fertik^ 
soil which makes yiarts of Ihigland, of France, 
and of Italy peculiarly and almost inevitably 
fruitful. Between Ghent and Antwerp, to 
take an instance, lies tho district known as tho 
Waeslnnel. A few centuries ago tho Waesland 
was a baiTPii moor ; to-day every inch of it 
is cultivated, and some of the trimmest and 
most attractive farms in Belgium are dotted 
about it. Tho whole sandy district has been 
covered, cartload by cartload, spadeful by 
sjiadeful, with good soil brought from elsewhere ; 
and, in order to be worth cultivation, each 
field, shaped at edge and corner with the 
characteristic neatness of the Belgians, mi st be 
os carefully and minutely tended as a flower- 
bed, By comparison with the Waesland, even 
tho flower-gardens of Ghent are a light aciiieve- 
ment ; yet Ghent, the flower-city of Europe, 
owes her supremacy far less to any natural 
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kindliness or wealth of soil than to tlie minute 
and unremitting labour that lias creatt^l what 
Nature had denied. Belgium loves her flowers 
- -we may imagine, then, the fec'lings of t lie jieople 
of Brussels when they watclied, on the arrival 
of the Cerrnans, cav'alry offioers wnutfinly 
trampling under their horses’ hoofs, in a lust 
of brutal destruction, the flower-beds of the 
city. To her unremitting labour in the coal- 
mines of the Boriiiage, the great iron and steel 
fiKdories of Charlenii, the fields and gardens of 
Flanders, Belgium owes her wt'alth. Even the 
forests of the Ardennes are kept with a careful 
arboriculture that no other country can excel. 
And to this thoroughness and skill in labour 
Belgium lias always owed )ier position. Very 
early in her history we find the Belgian weavers 
the finest in Europe, their trade and commerce 
rich enough to bring them safely through all 
but the most serious of their troubles. Turbulent 
fellows they were, these weavers. Louvain, 
Ylires, and esiiecially Ghent could tell terrible 
tail's of their risings against authority imjioseil 
from without. The tall and noble belfries 
which adorned many old Belgian towns befon* 
the outbreak of war had stood for ci'iiUiries 
as memorials of their watchfulness against 
attack or tyranny ; for there huuLr the great bell 
whose most notable function it was to summon 
the citizens togethiT to resist the troops of the 
foreigner or of the ruli'r. But it was precisely 
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this sturdy independence of theirs, controlled 
and intensified by the corporate spirit of the 
trade guild, that made the greatness of medie- 
val Belgium, and also raised the Flemish 
to a position in the world of art si'coiid only 
to that of Italy. In Belgium, for all the 
magnificence of IMiilip the Bold of Burgundy, 
or his grandson Philip the Good, or in later years 
of the Archduchess Clara Isabella Eugenia and 
her husband, the Spanish Governors, the most 
effective patron of art in Bt'lgium was not, as 
in Italy, the prince or ruler, but tlu^ towii, or 
the tnwlo guild, in its intimate association 
with the Church, d’his apj)lies in ])articular 
to architect lire. The church and the town 
hall and t he m irket hall are the chief beaut ii\s 
of every Belgian town, and all three arc the 
creation of the workiTS, the burgesses anil 
traders, seeking to fulfil their oven needs and 
ideals, not, like the Siegcsallee at Ih.’l'lin, 
an idi'al imposed by a single dominant will and 
taste upon a submissiv’^o })ublic. With regard 
to tho churc.hes, though architecturally most of 
them are less interesting than the Cloth Halls 
and the Town Halls, inasmuch as thi'y are dm* 
rather to the influence of French Gothic than to 
any independent Flemish school of arcliiti^cturo, 
they arc nevertheli'ss almost iiu'vitably ilean*!* 
to the Belgians than to most jnoides, not only 
because the Belgian still emulates liis forbears 
in lavishing upon the Churirh all the vv'ealtJi he 
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LOUVAIN. 

General view after bombardment. [Nt'xspaper liiuJrationx. 


vim span’, tliat it may b(‘ rich in ])ictuns and 
(jarvin;/, in stained j^lass and inarl)l<’ and jilatc, 
hut l)ccaus»* ndcinin remains a devoiiily 
relifiiniis country, a more thoroughly and 
willingly Cat holier country even tlian Sj^ain. 
And just- as the civic life reached in danders 
its strou«:;est- and freest developnu'ut, s<» 
the ancient Town 1 Tails (»f Belgium an* 
the most elaborate and daring exju’es- 
sions of that di*vi‘lopnienl. Upon them 
the public spirit, wtu’kin^^ throujj;!! its archi- 
tects and sculptors, set free all the pride and 
indepi'ndence, ^\ll the riotous iina^iuation. 
relij^ious and wm’ldly fancy, all the broad humour 
and s[aritual aspiration and earthly satisfaction 
which character i/A‘d Flanders in its ancient 
<lay^ of prosperity. Tla^ 'Pown Hall doininating 
the ( Iroot’-Ma-rkt , i>r fintmV phtre, of a Belgian 
tmvn, is moiH' than a work of art. It is a 
syndnd of a spirit that has not yet dietl o\it of 
Belj^ium, t hour'll the towns which po^^sess the 
iinest- exain})les may be but one-third of their 
ancient size, and the greater part of the once 
crowded spa<*e within the old walls may bo 
laid^out in gardnss and walks. The Town 


Hall proclaims tho spirit of hard and honourable 
work ; it is the voice of Belgium’s old prayer, 
“Leave ino alom^ to do my work and bo happy 
in my own way ! ” That prayer has but seldom 
been answered, and once more “ the cockpit of 
Furo[)o ” was to be subjected to the brutalit ies 
of an invading force. 

It is the sa-mo story with regard to the 
Flemish school of painting. Unlike tin? rest 
of Kurope, Flanders in painting owed little 
or nothing to Italy. Characteristically, she 
worked out her own art on her own lines, 
independi'nt of fonagn influence and largely 
independent of Court encouragement. It is 
democratic art — the art of tho town and the 
home — that Nvon fame for Flanders in tho 
ilomain of tiue culture. It can scarcely even 
b(* said that there was any artistic centre in the 
land. Sporadic schools of art grew up in separate 
t owns. Brugi’s gave birth to Van Flyck ; Louvain 
was the artistic home of Roger van der Weyden 
andofDierck Bouts; Termonde had its special 
school of painters and so had many other towns. 

This, then, was the country or which all the 
horrors of false culture w’cre let loose : a country 
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of genuine and ancient culture, which its people 
had worked out for themselves along their own 
linos with their characteristic independence 
and sturdy individuality ; a country where men 
loved their comfortable horros, their noble 
churches, their monuments of civic wealth and 
self-governance. It was not the loss on that 
account, as the invader learned to his cost, 
a country where each man could defend, with 
unmatched pertinacity and courage, the rewards 
that he had toiled to win, the homo that he had 
built up for himself, his family, and his kind. 

The first nows of the methods by wliich the 
Oormans intended to carry on war upon the 
country which they had invaded, in spite of 
their sworn promise to maintain its neutrality 
inviolate, came from Vise, 12 miles north-east 
of Lit^go. On August 6 it became known that 
they had burned a portion of the town ; but a 
few families remained there. Some few days 
later shots wore again fired in tho town — by the 
inhabitants, said tho Oormans ; by drunken 
Oerman soldiers, said tho inhabitants. Which- 
ever tho truth. Vise was burned to tho ground. 
An attractive city of nearly 4,000 inl\abitants, 
typical in tlio cheery pride and gaiety of the 
Walloon portion of llelgium, Visd jDOssossed a 
quaint town hall, and in tho church was a 
famous reliquary, tho silver Chasso do St. 
Hadolin, of which tho fine relief work proc^laimed 
it to date from the early part of the I2t}i 
century. Tho stories of those who visited Vise 
soon afterwards toll of nothing hut smoking 
ruins, not a house standing intact, and in tho 
blackened and smoking streets the bodies of 
non-combatant townsfolk riddled with bullets 
or pierced with bayonets. The town of Argen- 
toau, heautifully situated on the Mouse benoatli 
its limestone rocks, crowned with tho ancient 
and the modern chateaux, shared tho same 
fate. And all about this district, wherever the 
(lerman troops could roach, lay burnt-out 
farms and smouldering villages. Streets wero 
burned at Huy, tho fascinating town on tho 
Mouse at tho mouth of tho Hoyoux. Louvoign6 
and Bar-lo-Duc wero totally destroyed. Vor- 
viors was largely burned. Soiron was sacked. 
Before tho (Germans had captured Li6go they 
had done their best to devastate tlio country- 
side and to destroy all tho villages and towns, 
all of thorn open and undefended, upon which 
they camo. 

Liege itself was a fortified town, and must 
therefore expect to suffer for defending itself ; 
but Li^go unquestionably suffered more than 
the demands of military action required. Sho 
had always been a storm-centro in history and 
had suffered much, as has been shown in a 


previous chapter; but now, although still an 
ancient and a proud city% Lit^ge was an in- 
dustrial town of great importance and activity. 
For more than a hundred years she had 
settled down to quiet if strenuous labour, 
and ill those hundrt.H:l years sho had done very 
much to improve her appearance and her 
conditions. Sho had built bridges ovtT tlio 
^rouso ; she had provided a university. Of 
those bridges, tho Pont des Arclu's, tho 
town’s pride, built on the site of a 
bridge dating from the lltli century ; tJjo Pont 
do Fragn^e, with its sculptured tritons and 
mermaids, and others were destroyed. Tho 
University l>uilding.s, which included an ancient 
Jesuit college, witli its library, its museum of 
ant/odiliivian animals found in tho oaves for 
wliicli the district is roiuarkal)le, wore burned ; 
and of tho tale of hous(‘s destroyed by in- 
cendiarism or by shell fire there is no end. On 
orio oceasion, some shots bc'iiig fired from a 
house, tho Oerman soldiers turned maehine- 
gims on tho street, destroying many houses 
and killing tho inmates, while other honst's wero 
sot on fire. 



BRIDGE OVER THE MEUSE, 
Showing the destroyed centre. 

[Newspaper /llustraliotis. 
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DINANT. 

As it appeared before bombardment. 


15 . L, Ftncham. 


Kiir inoro tln’jwlful was flu' fain of Diiiaiit. 
Tiiis uondcrfully pi(tiiirns(jii(^ old town is well 
btiowii to a j^rnat nian>' iainlish lu'oph*. (,)uiot, 
siriilin^r. and p'litly ^ay, it lay on tlio liniiks of 
ilio Ab’iisn in a nounti’y p(‘cnliai*l>' rich in the 
fiiblcs and history of romance. Jnst as tlu^ 
di.slrict round Licce is sacred to tlu' h'jzcnds of 
i’iiarlcmacin^ jind the era.<lle of tlu^ race of 
Tepin, which ^ave t t> I’ram-e Ium* kings, so round 
Dinant lii'S a world of Ix'autiful legend. I’he 
four sons <if Amuoii, for instance, and their 
gr<y\t Imrsti HaNMid, dwelt in the castle hard 
by ; and hert' is the Roelu' a haya.rd, wlu-re the 
gr»'at steed left his lioof nuirk, as, ])ursiu‘d by 
(diark'niagne, lu^ leaped across th(' \allev. 
And Dinant itself was surt‘ly one c)f the most 
pieturestjiu' t(»wns in tlic world. It lay on tlie 
baidv of tlu' MtMise, undei* tlu‘ shelter of the 
enonuous cliff on which stood its cita<l<'l. 
chun'li t»f Notre Dame lay just Ixaieath that 
clifT, press(‘d so closely aga-iiist it, wrote Dainille 
Leinonnier, “that it s^mmus like a l)lock of the 
mountain itself into which light has been li‘t 
ihnmgh its tall windows. 'I’he mo\intain lias 
here said to the work of man’s hands; ‘Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no fartlier.’ Thus, 
prosseil against the roek, tlu* flower of the late 
half of the Kit h century, which would otherwise 
ap|K*ar imiiosing. seems reduci*d to modi'rate pro- 
porliiuis by comparison with the colos.sal lu'ight 
that- crushes and stifles it with its prodigious 


mass. Seen from below or from above, the 
church looks like a dwarf Ix'sido a giant, as if 
Nature had inti'uded to make the r(‘al cath(‘dral 
of the cliff a,nd left nothing to the build(*r of 
the chnrifli but the chance of distantly imita- 
ting the mountain. Y(jt, chvarfed as it is by 
this huge ])ilt^ of st-one, the ohurifli none the less 
k('(*ps its prt^cious beauty. Scarei'ly ha.s one 
s('t foot beneath its vaulted roof than its magic 
liegiiis to work, and within this rest ricted s[)ace, 
which from outside seems incompatible with 
the idea of grandeur, the three aisles o])en out, 
ample and magniticcait between their venerable 
pillars, like tlu^ decji alleys of a forest. Notre 
Ihime of Dinant was one of the pun'st blooms 
in the garden of early ( lothic, a fair and spotless 
lily in tlu^ glorious pleasaunce of great Catholic 
churches.’’ In decoration Notre Dame do 
Dinant was not rich, though it contained some 
atlmirable work in copper, and had notable 
twelfth-century fonts. But its architectural 
beauty, its wonderful doorways, and its mural 
paintings made it remarkable, no less than its 
IMjsition under the cliff which dwarfed its 
tulip-shaped tower of more than 200 fc^et high, 
'riu* Town Hall was ancient and interesting. 
On the summit of the cliff, reached by a flight 
of 408 stops, stood the Citadel, erected by the 
Dutch in the 15th century. And the bridge of 
Dinant, a worthy successor of a very old bridge, 
w’hich in its turn replaced others yet older 
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— ono of which had five arches and a tower two 
storeys high — wtxs fanu.)ns all over Belgium. 

By sholl-firo and the incendiarism provided 
by their special celluloid bombs and discs of 
compressed chemicals the Gormans destroyed 
Dinant in a few hours. Not Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, when he seized the town in 1400, 
not all the attacks and havoc in the long 
struggle between Dinant and its neighbour 
and rival Bovignes, worked so much destruc- 
tion as the entry of Prussian “ kultur ” in August, 
1914. The excuse was the familiar ono — that 
shots had been fired at the German troops by 
non-combatant inhabitants. The civilized 
world had soon good reason for doubting the 
truth of that invariable pretext. Bo that as 
it may, this is the story of Dinant, as told by 
Mr. Arthur Terwagne, brother of the Deputy of 
Antwerp, in the Belgian newsf)aper Le Matin : — 

On August 15 a tremendous battle was fought in 
tlie stroots of the town between the Freneh and the 
Germans, whiltJ th(* guns thundered away at each 
other from both sides of th<‘ Meuse. The town suf- 
fered vei‘y little (hiring this battle, only a few houses 
afterwai'ds bearing signs of the bombardment, which 
lasted 13 hours. During tlie following days the 
Preneh nd-ired on (o the left bank of the Meuse, wJiere 
they remained up to the day on which tie* order for a 
g(‘nt*ral retreat was given. 


In the night of August 21 a German armoured 
motor-ear entered Dinant by tlie Hue Saint -Jacques, 
and, without the slighh'sb provocation, began to 
fire on the houses in t his street. A woman sleeping in 
her bed was killed, and h(‘r child, wliich was at her 
side, was mortally wounded. Startled by the nois' 
of the tiring, a man and his wife opimed the door of 
their house. They wen* immediately dom* to deatli 
by Uhlans. An (*mployee of tlie gasworks who was 
returning from his work was killed on his dooistep. 
The .assassins -for one cannot call tln'iii soldiers - 
set fire to several houses before they bravely with- 
drew. 

Hut tlies * savage acts Nvere only the prelude to the 
fate which the lionb* of brigands were reserving for 
the unhappy town of Dinant. On th(* following day 
large m.isses of troops airived arid were guilty of the 
most .aluiminaide .atrocities which have ever been 
recoiab'd. The Germans forced opi'ii the doors of the 
housi's and murdered everyone they found within. 
There was Virtor Porieelet., doru^ to death in the 
pi*eseiic<* of his wife and of his six children ; there were 
the members of the stalT of I In* firm of Gapelle, mur- 
dervd in cold blood. In every house a fr-esh crime was 
committed, while the women were driven fi’orn their 
h(‘ds .and taken, half naked, to .a rnonastcTy, wher’o 
th(“y were kept for tbr-i'i? days with hardly any food, 
h.alf de.ad witli liungta* and fi*ar*. 

Some workmen of Iji ffi* hid in .a drain near the 
l.ar*ge cotton mill, the manager of which, M. TCirnmer. 
was killi'd. Thein* wen* about. (iO of them, ;ind wh<“ii 
the G(‘rmans diseov(*r*('d th(*m th(*y shot them all. 
although not one of them w.as .ar’iiu'd. In the Ran- 
boui’g Saint-Pii‘rr*e .a number of men hid in the 
celham of the br*(*w<'r’y owru*d by the br*others Nieahse, 
old men of over 70, and their n(*ph(‘w, Jules !Monin. 



DINANT AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 
Remains of the famous Church and Bridge. 


[Newspaper Ilhislralions. 
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Th<* nuxlfrn b.-irlifiriaris liad yiity on nono. All of 
tln*nif<-ll inid rlli<- (M iiaaii l)iill< ls -tin y vv< n* about 

10 in fiurnlx'i-. 

Over 200 ni'-n arid lads old of 75 and boys of 
12 a,nd I 1 falla rs ami ‘Mms to;r<‘1li' r, wi*‘ diiv«-n on 
to tho l*la<a. d’.\i tii< s. In Old- r llif work mij,dit 
}»!• rari'P’d out iiioi''' <|iii‘'kly a inai'liim* j^riri was biou^ht 
ni*. It was h-n- t l.al Xavi. r Wass -it;.-, tho iiianafT'-r of 
tlio lkuM|M- (1-- la M-IJS-, wa. kill-d, to-i‘Mi<‘r with 
his two so IS, and la i'’ too rlnal Cainill'* Fisatto and 
his lit t !<• l»o\ , a^'i d 1 2. 

Tlw fal<- of tin- main inliabit a,nl s havinj^ thus brsni 
si'tll'd. 111'* (Ormans sit to wrnk iml hodhally on t h«‘ 
d' st rm t ion of t li«* low n, nsio;^" homhs to s'*t, (in* t»> tin* 
lions 'S. Soon nolliim^ Iml a In aji ol ash<*s r<*niaim‘«l. 
'Pli'* dislrn l of Saint -.Ml dart , ln*lwr*t*n tla* station 
and tlr* Imi(I' 4 <*, lias li'-mi wip'd out. Coming from I Im 
lindi^ to Ito iviu'fi' s, t Ik- Hi si lions ■ t liat is l«ft staml- 
in^' is 111'* If'M'l <l I Noid. Tin* splendid ]»osl -o|li«*'* 
ImililinK^ is a. Ii. ap of ruins, 'ria* hrid^'* is d» sln>y(al, 
th‘* (h rmans haviii}' built, a pontoon briil^o a lilt In 
liinh'*r up 111 '* rivm*. 'riu* chuiili lias lost its r«*li‘- 
bratid towr, and all tla* Inius's of tin* Urn* S;i\, )U‘;ir 
till* M<*us *, lia.v lircn d stroyal. In t In* Itm* (Irand-*, 
tin* (irand’ IMa.m, ainl tin* IMan* S.iinI -Nirolas it. is 
tin* saiin*, ami it is .said that, many familiis who hail 
hidd'-n in I la* «*'’llais <Ii<'rl in (In* llann s. lint, for oin* 
oi’ two lions s ill tin* IMari* d'* la .M'‘us‘, tin* Jjaui*«“nt 
n staura.nt and a f»*w inmsi s standing; bt siih* it, tin* 
bariarks and tin* rommnnal S' liool,in which (In* (l<*r- 
ma.n ^^arrisou is lod,:.;»*d, tin* whole town of Dinant has 
been (h .si I O) lal. 

'riiat IS what tin* b.indils of tin* ;^r<*;il Empire which 
w'islieil to rule Europ * have done to one of tin* inos’. 
]»ict uresipie towns of Itel^iuin. The monster who 
pr< sid'*d over tlnse a hoiniiiahle atrm ities was Jiieu- 
t^nant-(^)louel lh*CL,ni*. 

XM.nmr, tin* fnniou.s town on tln^ IVIouso, 
holoNod of all English jiroplo for its m(‘inori(*s 
of 'rristrain Shandy’s “ My I'nek’ Toby,” who, 
it. will lx* rrnicnihcrc'd, was woundod tlioro, 
and solacr'd liis doeliniiis^ yoars by followinuj 


tho niov^emeiits of tho Allies in the niinia,tiir<.» 
iortitications in his own orchard — Namur, 
a great fortress town in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, and a yet greater fortress town in the 
20th century, was given up sooner than was 
expected, and therefore escaped all the horrors 
of d(*vastation that were with good reason feared. 
Setircely, howexer, had Namur fallen than the 
civil i/ed world wtis horrified by tho news of an 
act of vandalism far gnuiter than any that the 
(lennan troops had yet committed- — a greater, 
ind(‘('d, than it t-eeined likedy that they could 
eoniinit in the course of tlu^ whole war. On 
August 25 tho town of Louvain was destroyed. 

Louvain, on tho River OyUs some 30 mile.s 
south-east of Antwerp and 18 miles east of 
Brussels, had tho reputation of being a dull 
town. A quiet town it certainly was, but 
not dull for anyone interested in the 
hunuinitics and tho study of ancient 
achievements in art and beaming. Tn old days 
Louvain, like most of the towns of Bc^lgiuin, 
was a largci and prosperous eommereial place, 
with something over 100,000 inhabitants, more 
tlian doubles its population on the outbreak of 
th(‘ (Jreat War. It was the seat of tho ducal 
hous(^ of Low(‘r Lorraine, or, as it came afto- 
wards to be ctilled, the house of Bnibaiit ; tind, 
like most of th(*s(^ cities, it had no great love ior 
its rulers. A more terribk} scene than any 
enaett'd oven in (.duuit took plaeij hen^ in 1378-0, 
wduMi from th(^ windows of the town hall (not 
the prc'sent building) 13 magistrates of patrician 



KEFlHRvES ON THE ROAD BETWEEN M ALINES AND BRUSSELS. 
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NAMUR. 

The Citadel from the river. 


l)lood wore tossed by tlic ]) 0 ])\ilace on to the 
swords and lial))('rds raised np tcj receive them 
from the sqiiuro below. A terrible vengea.iie<i 
was exacted by Duke Wenc('slas a ft‘w years 
later — a voFigeanee from which Jx)uvain had 
never eommercially or financially n'covorod— 
yet a vcuigcnince less terrible than that of the 
apostles of culture, who had received no provo- 
cation whatever from its then peaceful a.nd (|ui<‘t. 
citizens. 

Ecel(‘siastieally th(i central point of Louvain 
was tlie magnificent late Cothic church of St. 
E*ettT, designed in 1425 by Sulpiec^ van Vorst 
to lake the place of an earlier building, with his 
son and the statuary Lustache van IMolenbcko 
to aid him in the sculj)tural portion of the 
splendid edifice. It was originally inh'nded that 
of its five towers the higlu'st should rise to 5.*15ft., 
but the foundations prox'cd insufTiciently strong. 
The interior of tho church had a majesty and 
solemnity all its own, and in treasures of art 
it was peculiarly rich. At one time it was tho 
fortunate possessor of tho famous triptych 
by Quentin Matsys, the great master — origi- 
nally an iroiLsmith and always an exquisite 


worker in nmtal a.s well as in p}iint,\v lio was born 
in Twouvain, to become later tho great<‘st Flemish 
colourist and th(‘. fouiuk^r of the Antwerp school; 
This triptych was removed some \(*ars ago to 
the IMuseum at Brussels; but St. Tierre of 
T.ouvain still possessc'd one, oi“ moiw*, of the 
glories of Flemish ])ain(ing, th(i gr('at. “ Last 
Supj)ef ” of l)i(‘rek Louts (long attributetl to 
Meinling) and tlu^ striking, if unj)l(‘asant , 
“ Martyrdom f)f St. lOrasmus,” by tlie samc^ 
painter, who settled in Louvain about t he middle 
of tho 15th c(‘ntury and becanui painter to the 
municipality. Tho “ Last Suy)jj(*r ” \\ as painUnl 
about 1407, and is univiTsally acknowledged to 
be tho artist’s inastc'rpieee. The ].)ietun5 in St. 
Pierre of Louvain was only th(* etmtral y)r)rtion of 
a triptych of which one wing was in Lerlin and 
the other in tho Pinakot h(‘k at. Munich. Another 
famous picture, “ The D(‘scent from the Cross,” 
attributed to Roger van der Wkyderi, hung in 
onr* of tho chapels of tlu^ ambulatory. Rut j)i(r- 
tures were not alone tlu^ wealth of St. Pierre of 
Louvain. A famous object was the great stono 
tabernacle of St. Peter, 40ft. high, ('xquisitelj^ 
carved by Matthew do Layens (who built tho 
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Sanctuary of the Cathedral. A Priest is seen standing by the ruins of the Altar, [ jhe S/Awt,’. 


InWfi li;i,||). 'I’lir CiU'Vril winxlrii n )n( l-scn'ril 
with I lie siM’iintuiil iiii:; liirnrrs ji.nd cross \v.‘i.s uiic 
of t 111' most rciiow m il in Hcl^ium, or in iMiropc ; 
and thci’c u as a. font , of cast hron/.o supi'rhiy 
rUed. \s liicli ily idt<)l»c(ht 

of (,)iicntin Mntsss liiinsclf. The church of S(. 
Ihcrri', thoneli the iiolilesl, was not tlie only 
clmrcli in l.onvain. 'I’hei-c was St. dacijoes, a 
fine 1 r»t li cent niw' hnildine, not I'w oi't li\ for its 
n'liijuaries of St. .lames, St. .Mar^ari'l , and St. 
lliihcrt, its (lolliic tahi'rnacle in stone witli a 
wonderful brass balustrade in the st\ h- of the 
I'dcmish Kcnaissance. and a paint in;jj of St. 
TInbert- l)\ I )e Crayi'i'. Close' by stamls tlic 
statue ot Ka,t lu'r Damien, the Del^ia,n missionarv 
who ^nive liis life for the lepers. 'I’here wjis tla^ 
nth-centnry church of St. Certrnde, with its 
lofty tower and its mayniticeutly elaborate choir 
stalls of tlu' H)th cent nry by Abithias do Waver ; 
and there was tlu' almost fantastically baroipie 
J('suit church of St. Michael. 

^'et in Louvain, for all its churches, the 
sacred bnildimrs ^ave place to the si'cular. 
'riu' 'bown Hall of Louvain is (and it seems 
almost miraculous that it can still bo s])oken of 
a.s exist ine) oiu' ot the most extraordinary 
productions of the human genius over created. 
Its towering walls speak of the pride of 
tlu' wi'althy town which in the middle of tho 


loth cent ury (‘jif rusted tlio design of its oHIcial 
contro to Alattluav do Layt'us. Its statia's 
speak of tho citi'/ens’ aotivo religious fa.ilh. 
“All tho Hilde,” says (^imille jAMitonnier, 
“ files past ; you may follow' from nic.lu^ to 
niche tlu* princij)al oj)isodes of tlu^ Old Tc'sta- 
ineii’, and the naif sculptor, to make his story 
the eiusior understood, has giv'ou the (diaractc'rs 
the aspect of meji and women of his owni time.” 
TJie riot of carving which covers every inch of 
the w'alls, tho steej) roof and lofty frettt'd 
pinnacles, tho elaborate wdudows, speak of th<' 
full and many-sided life of hard-w'orking, 
w’oahUy, and comfort a>)le ])ooplo, while here and 
t here breaks out a lively humour. “ Tho building 
resembles a vast, joyous chronichi wdiere man>' a 
<*imtemporary could see himself sculptured from 
the life ; and the gaiety breaks out now and 
then into licence — a liabtdaisian commentary on 
the vast satire.” Dierck Bouts designed two 
paintings for the (kmncil Room ; and tho w'orks 
of art in the 'I’own Hall included two triptychs 
by tho Louvain master, Jan van Rillaort the 
VAdvr. 

But oven tho Tow’n Hall of Louv'ain wiis 
eclipsed by another centre of int<Test — tho 
buildings of the famo\is Ihiivc'rsity. Originally 
tho Cloth Hall, this beautiful edifice was mado 
over to the University in the first half of the 
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ITith century. For, o.s Louvain declined in 
commercial eminence after the vengeance <^f 
Duke Wencoslas, she rose to fame in another 
direction. 8he became the most fan\ous 
univei'sity town in Europe ni’ixt to Paris- 
the “Athens of Pelgium,” as she was called 
by fine of her i.in.ifcssfirs, who was also 
of the greatf'st scholars the world has (wer s(‘(‘n, 
rhistus Lipsius. Tlui rniversity was founded 
in 1425 by Po]>o Martin V., and J)uU<‘ .hilin TV. 
of Brabant, one of a line' of princi's whose court 
was always associated with a lov(^ of FrcMich and 
Latin ])ootry. In 14111 it moved into tlu* (Moth 
Hall. Yet, founded as it was by a Pope and a 
Prince, the rniversity of Louvain owed yel 
more to “the educational a.nd int(‘Ileclua.l 
strength of tlu'- schools of the Brethren of the 
(lomiuon Lite,” and, as Prof. Foster Watson has 
writtf'ii, “as in art, so in intrllectual culture. 


Belgium traces its origin to native, not in 
Italian, sources.” 'The l/ni\(‘rsily of fjouvaiii 
produced or employed a large number of 
famtnis humanists, who had a peculiarly close 
(ionuexion with hlngland. One of the^e was 
.leromo de Busl(*iden, who studied law at F^u- 
vain, and was appointed Oonncillor of State 
and ^lastf'i* of J'vecpu'sts. He came to England 
to offer the (;ongra.t illations of his luitiiai on tim 
acfessioii of Henry Will. ; and hei-(‘, [lerha^is, 
ho made* the ac^ejuaint anci‘ of Sir 4'homJis 
^lore. In 1511) ^lorc> wrote an aeeount of a visit 
that he ])aid to Buslf'iileu in Lon\a.iii while the 
English statesman was on a. mission in hla.ndeiv;. 
More found in Busli'iitMi's liousi' a.n organ, 
whi(4i delighted his miisif^al lu'ait ; ht^ praises 
his grf'at library a.nd his leind thet wa- even 
hotter stocked tlian hL iihra.ry : his ^\onderfllI 
e:)ll(M*,tion <f Ivoman nuMlals, his *sciili>tiu*es. 




THK LAST SUPPER, by Dierck Bouts. 
In the Church of St. Pierre, Louvain. 


[Mansell & Co. 
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painting's, and carvings. Pr(jf. Foster \^ ats^on sug- 
gealrt tliat ^lore’s own iainons house at Ciiolsea 
was built and adornod, in its nioru niodesi way, 
with Ihisleidf^n’s mansion at tlio background of 
Mor^j’s memory. Flien tliero was l^?tcr tlillos, 
<»r (riles, of |)(?culiar int(^rest to English people, 
bocausu it was in (conversation with him that^* 
More saw first the s(cafaring man, llaphael 
Hytldoday, fornu'rly tluc companion of Amerigo 
V»w[)ucci, into whose moutli .Mfu-o put the 
“idle talk” of the “ Uto])ia.” It was (lilies 
who gav(» .More the Utopian alphalxd, and the 
“four verses in the Uto|)ian tongue.” And it 
was (lilies wlio wrote to lhist(?id(Mi of ]\lore as 
“ the singular ornament of tliis our ag(s as you 
yoiirself (rightdioiiourabk* lhisleid(‘n) can witness, 
to whom lie is perfectly well known.” Further 
yet ; it wasjn t lie liands of Feter (lilies that More 
put the. “Utopia” for puhliication ; and after 
(iou'-Miltat ion h«‘tween (lilh's a.nd Erji.smus, w ho 
was miMch at fjouvain, it was to a. fainou.s Louvain 
bookseller, 'ThiiTry Mart^'us, that the production 
of tlie hook was (Mit rusted. It was a Louvain 
artist, the great C^iKsitin Msitsys, who painted 


a portrait of Erasmus, and in the picture wdth 
hiui was Peter Gilles, holding in his hand a 
totter from Sir lliomas More. The pictiu*e w^as 
sent to More as a present, and passed in time to 
the collection of Charles 1. ; since the dissipation 
ef which it has boon lost to knowledge. “In 
the friendship of Thomas More with Erasmus 
and ( lilies,” writes Prof. Foster Watson,“ English 
and Eelgian humanism were united, and this 
union was typified and cemented in their common 
delight, in the visions of the longed-for ideal 
(’omnionwTalth.” And it was J^ouvain, the 
august and hallowed birthplace of theese dreain.s 
(»f an ideal stah? of mankind, that the Huns of 
the 20th century chose for destruction. 

The bookshojjs of Loiivttin, that great city 
of learning, wore famous, and often juust Eras- 
mus and other groat scholars have visited that 
of Martens, whicdi was the most famous of all, 
"I'hierry Martens was the succi'ssor of the earlif*st 
of printiM's in Eelgium, John of Westjihalia. 
lie print('d, among other \wlI-known w'orks, the 
“Enchiridion Militis Christiani ” of Erasmus; 
and. by a strangt' eoineidenee, he issued 
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Ruins of the Vestibule of the Library. 1-V, 


the snnio author's “ Ih'lluiu,” of whioli it has 
boon said tint it is “ a soul-stirrinj^ proh'st 
against war, a oontribiition to real [)rogrc\ss, for 
which tho world will yet thank Krasiuus, and 
will look to Louvain also with gratitude a.s liis 
homo of the tiuio.” 

Louvain has often been calk'd “ tho Oxfonl 
of tho Low Countries ” ; and in one r(.‘sp('ct 
especially it resoniblod tho great English Uni- 
versity. It was made up of a inuribor of separate 
colk^ges attached to a central orfk'r. Jiuleed 
in this res])e(;t Louvain was actually ahead of 
her intimate sister-uni\'C?rsity ; she had more 
(tolleges than Oxford. In tho 18th century 
Louvain liad 42 to Oxford’s 18. Tho first of 
these came into Ix'ing as the result of tluiwill 
of .Terome do IBusloiden, who left money for the 
teaching of Latin, Creek, and Hebrew. Tho 
Latin of the University Professors was not jjuro 
Latin, but the jargon (jf tlx? medieval school- 
men, endlessly engaging in disputations on 
theology in a peculiarly corrupt form of tho 
tongue. And so tho executors of Busleiden’s 
will found it advisable to found a special collego 
whore Latin and Creek should bo taught pro- 
perly and Htibrew should also be in tho curri- 
culiun. This College, named tho College of tho 
Three Languages, was opened on September 1, 
1518, and Erasmus agreed to become tho 
supervisor. Thus “ tho ‘ prince of literary 
Europe ’ directed tho scholars of tho future, 
and he directed thorn — from Louvain.” 


Among th(^ famous men of th<' Colk*g<‘ who 
maintained the intiniati^ coniK'xion of Louvain 
with England was Adrian Barland, the grr'at 
Latinist, who visited our country. To Justus 
Lipsius, oiH^ of tlio most emiiK'ut philologists 
that the world has ('V('r produet'd, a.sta.tuowas 
erected but a hav year's ago neai* the station at. 
Louvain ; ho is well known to many l^kiglish 
p(' 0 ])lc, if for no other rc'asnn, on ae.count of the 
sly joke which Steriu? j)ermit,t.ed ]\ly l)n(J(^ 
Toby to make upon him in ” M’l ist ram Shandy.” 
Two Englishmen, Robert Waketield, of Cam- 
bridge?, and Bobei't Shirwood, of Oxford, w(‘ro 
successively jjrofessors of Hebn'W' at Louvain. 
Juan Luis Vives, a Spa.nia,rd, lectured f(»r })art of 
the year at Oxford, whore. Jio had rocjins in 
Corpus Christi (A)llege, tlu'n kit(‘ly founded by 
Bisliop Eoxe, and ])art of the yi'ar at Louvain ; 
and it was from a book by Vives, (?alk;d “ Dc? 
Oonsultatione,” that Ben .lonson took many 
passages in his ” Timber.” Among other great 
men of Louvain were Uodoens, th(? botanist-, 
a native of Malines, M(*rcator, the geographer, 
van Ilelmont, the cluanist , a,nd Andreas VTsa- 
lius, tho founder of modern anatomy. And all 
thtise men loved Louvain well. “Hail, our 
Athens, the Athens of Belgium, () faithful, 
fruitful seat of tlx; arts, shedding far and wide 
thy light and thy name ”— so sang .Justus 
Lipsius. Erasmus dwelt upon the delicious 
skies and the cpiiet for study. Vives says that 
there “ all things are full of love and charm,” 
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The old Church ot St. Pierre before its destruction. 


CJhMisinl, anlcu' J;, |U’<»s(M'ut ini^ in Spain and in 
Africa ilic .study of Ian; 4 »iai:os, l()n«j:s for “ su(H‘t 
Lotivain.” Hnt tlu' jium’c plcasnro of plnsical 
Fairronndinfiis docs not rxplain I luar c'lil linsiasin. 
So writi’s Prof. l*’osti'r W'jil-son in an articli! in t 
N { nclccnih CU nturif for OctoluM’, to \vhi(di 

W(' lia\ o Ix'cn dccj)ly indohtcd tor ijitoi'inal.ion > 
aial lio continues I lius ; 

“ It was (,lir ideal cliMiu-nt in litis the saviiiL’; of 
tho soul b\ losinj^ it. in soniutliiu^ ;j;rcatcr than 
itself that, stirred tho hiauanists — ta’asnius 
seeking in his scrijil ural and elassica.) st ndie.'^ 
a method of criticism and rosea I’cli which should 
Icail to historical trutli ; Vivos aiming at social 
a inidiorat ion hy a reasoned method of poor relief ; 
N’e.salius heiit on I'stahlishin*^ habits of t^xac.t 
ol)servation in anatomy; ami (Menard intent 
upon a]>plyiu,Lj lim;uistic studies for tlu*. \ip- 
ra.isin^ of liastiM'u t.]iou.c:ht. and life. Tlieso 
hi;;h aiul broad aims of the inner life became 
as real as the marvels of the ili.scovery of tho 
New World i:,eos 4 ra[)hically. MMiese things entered 
into the ‘study of imagination ’ <)f tho humau- 
ists, a.nd were the dei'per sources of the active 
joy which they ascribed to the physical 
charms of Louvain, for it was the atmosphere 
ill which their inspirations liad come to 
thorn.” 


[(Sentral News. 

Since those gri'at and lofty days of tlie 
Jiena.issanco of learning, in which Bolgiiiru, as 
wo liavo seen, played her part, the career of the 
T hiive-rsity of Louvain had not been unclioquered. 
MMio laii]X'ror Joseph 1 1. of Austria, in tlie course 
of his long cpiarrol with his subjects of the Low 
(.’oiiiitrios, Closed tho university. Koopened later 
it became the only road to public appointmmit s 
ill tho Aust riaii Neth(a’land.s. Tho French closed 
it again in 171)7 ; but in 1817 it was opi'iied once 
more by the Dutch during the Union. In 1834, 
after the separation of the two kingdoms of 
Belgium and Holland, the State, ei^ased to control 
tho University, and it had since been maintained 
by the Bi'lgian bishop.s as a Catholic Univer- 
sity. The University of Louvain wivs therefore 
tJie headtpiarters of religious education in tho 
most (Catholic country in Europe, and as such 
it maintained the tradition of its long and 
hoiiouralile past. 

Sue.li was tho atmosphere and the spirit — an 
atmos[)hero of learning in a quiet old town, the 
spirit of culturo and poaco — upon wliich on that 
'I’uesday evening in August broke all tho din 
and devastation, all tho rapine and savagery, of 
the hordi>s of modern Hims. It is time to 
turn to the narrative of what tho Priirio Ministor 
of Groat Britain called “ tho greatest crime 
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against civilization and ciilturo since the 
Thirty Years’ W’ar.” 

The destruction was not accidental, nor the 
result of shcll-firo. It was systematically and 
deliberately carried out by German soldiers 
provided with special appliances for tlio purpose. 
ITio name of the oHicer who gave tlio order was 
Major von JMantcuffel, who, about the end of 
September, was superseded in his command, 
possibly as the result of an ofTieinl inquiry into 
the atrocities committed Ijy the German troops. 
The Germans first pleaded in defence of their 
action that their troops had been engaged in a 
conflict with the inhabitants for 24 hours, and 
that the town had been damag(‘d in tlio course of 
this fight. It was proved, however, that before 
tho inv{wl(Ts’ entry of tlu^ undefended town 
tho Civic Guard h.ad been disarmed .and <a 
thorough search made among the inh.abifcants 
for all wt'apons, ancient or modern. Tho next 
excuse wius that th(; son of tho Burgomaster 
had fin'd on tlu'- Chief of Staff of the 
General conmia-nding Lou\'ain, and this had betm 
a signa.1 for the civic guard of Louvain to tire 
at the soldiers, eO (!<‘rnuins Ix'iiig Killed or 
wounded. The same o])j(Mjtion answers this 
excuse as tho preceding plea. A more prol^ablo 
account of tlu' affair is this. A l.xxlv of German 


soldiers driven out of Malines by the Belgians 
foil back upon Louvain. Of their comrades, 
already in tho town of Louvain, jiiany by this 
time wore very drunk, since tho German sol- 
dier, looting the choice cellars of a people wit h a 
fine taste in good wine, liad b('en, hen^ as else- 
where, swilling Burgundy as if it w('re boor. 
Mistaking tho arrival of tlx'ir fugitive fellows 
for an .attack by the Belgian troops, tlu^ drunk- 
ards fired upon their own men. fl'lie misLake 
had to be covered uj) .at all costs ; and tho cost in 
this cas(i was tho burniiig of tho town. Numbers 
of tho m.ali' inhabitants were driven away and 
shot. An eyo-witm'ss, who was among those 
thre.alenod with death, gave the following 
account of his exp('ri('nces : — 

At G o’cltK-k, when cvcryl hing was n*ady for dinnor, 
.alarm signals son tid<‘d, and tho soldiers rushed into t he 
str<‘c‘ts ; shots whistled throii.tjh the air, (M’iea and 
groans arose on all sides, hut we did not dare leave 
our lunise, and took ri'fnge in the cellar, where wo 
stayed through long and fearful hours. 

At break of day I erawh d from t he o(‘llap to the 
stret't «looi“, and saw not hing Imt a imaging sea of tire. 
At I) o’clock t he shooting diminislied, and uc resolved 
to make a dash t-o the station. Ab.'indoning our home 
.and .all our goods e\a<‘p<, what wo eonid carry, and 
taking .all the nioiu'y we Iiad, wo rushed out. What 
we saw on our way to tiu' slavk-m is hardly de.seribablc. 
Everything was burning; the streets were eoven^d 
with bodi<‘S shot dead and half burnt-. Everywlu're 
proelamatioiTS had l)e(ni ])ost.od .summoning every 
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man to a,ssiKt. in riu'-ndiinj^ tlif flamf's and th‘* \vonu*n 
and r‘liildr‘‘n to stay insid'* tlic ]ious'*s. 

Tlio station v'.‘>s < io\vd‘<l witli fu^itiv'i s, and 1 was 
just t rying? to sliow an olli*-' r niy It'j^it iiiiation pap<*iH 
w»H*n tlin soI<li<-is s pani1- d in* from my w’ifo and 
.-tiildren. All prnhsts w* n' us -I' ss, and a lot of us 
w<To manlird olt to a hiu' sli'd in tlm ^,mods yard, 
from wlif'i’f* \vt* ‘‘oiild k<*<‘ t li<‘ fiiu'st; building's of t-lic 4 itjr , 
tl»** most b<*autiful lust orn al jiionumonts, bning biinu’d 
down. 

Sluu tly aft < rwaids (b rman soIdi<‘is drovo brforo 
thrill .'{on mrn ari<l la*ls lo I hr rornrr of th(‘ iJoulovard 
van Ti<*n<'n and 1 hr M:iria Tlirrrsa-stfri't, O]>posito the 
Oah'- V<‘nnalrn. Tlu*n‘ lh<‘y w* rr shot. Th«‘ si^lit 
nil'-d us with horror. Tin* IJurgomast.rr, two maj'is- 
tratrs, Ihu itn-lor of tin* irnivcrsit y, and all polirc 
oHlrials had br(*n shot, alrrady. 

Wi.h our hands bound brhind our ba< ks vv<* w<“ro 
Mu-n marrlu'd off by t hr soldiris, still without having 
H<*rn our wivrs (u* childirn. W<* w’unt through thu 
JuKtr dr Li|isu-sl rrrt , a, long t in* j)i< st Bouh‘vard, 
across t-hc V’aarl, and u]) 1 ho hill. From the Mont 
tVsar w'o had a full view of (hr burning town, St. 
I*rlcr in llainrs, w’hilr tlir troops incessantly sent shot 
after shot iido the iinfoil unatr town. 

M’Jio soldii^rs workisl at tlio iiicoiidiarisrii 
mot hodically. hngaii at tho lioart of tlio 

(}ity and worked down to tlio outskirts, taking 
stroot liy stns't and liouso liy houso. d’hoy 
wont into tho houst^s, (^liurc.lu^s, and sho[)s, 
gathorod tlm goods or furniluro togotiior, and 
whon tlioy saw (hat till was W(?ll aliglit passed 
on to tho iioxt huilding. 'riioro was no opiiosi- 
tion from tho iidialiitants, wlio iial oitlior 
boon driv'ott away or W(u*o too (orrirusl oven to 
protest, d’lie tiring of housi's wont on steadily 
for IU> 1 lours or more. 

d’ho district most, thoroughly \vi[)ed out was 
(hat in wliicdi were situated (lie imiv(»rsity, the 
library, and tho (diuridi of St. Fierro. Jt wns 
at first roported that tho famous d’own lljill 
Jiad 1)0011 dost roved. Later it was learned that 
tho (lormans thoTiiselves had ])revonted tlio 
tlames from attacking it, and tliat tho exterior 
at liMst remains uninjured, tliough it stands 
amid a waste of desolation and hlaekeiu'd 
ruins, while the interior wa'i inucli injuri'd, 
Tlio damage to St. Fetor's Church was not 
altogothor irn'parahh', though the marvellous 
nud excpnsiti' rood-screen was destroyed; and 
its pictures wore rosmiod hy the soldiers -for 
suhseipiont transport, no doubt, to Berlin. A 
famous early Itil h-ceiitury house in the line do 
Xamur was utterly wrecked. As to tho Univer- 
sity, a univiTsity cannot bo burned. It is not 
a matter of Imildings and works of art, it is a 
thing of tho s[)irit, an organi/.ation, an ideal ; 
and tlio Univo'sity of iA>uvain, Jielped no doubt 
by her sister universities in otluu* countries, 
some of whom immediately hastened to offer 
their hospitality to tho survivors among her 
professors and students, may be confidently 
expeided to rise again from this the most 
dastardly and the heaviest blow that has over 


fallen upon her. But tho University of Louvain 
must for tho future do without tlio famous old 
building in which her lioixdquartors had boon 
established for nearly 500 yoais. Tho old 
“Halles,” tho Cloth Hall, of Louvain, a noble 
building in tho severer form of Gothic, was 
totally destroyed. True, it had not survived in 
its i^ristino form and beauty. Towards the 
close of tho 17th century an upper storey was 
added, and the interior had been much altered 
in order to adapt it to tho purposes of a univer- 
sity. But there remained, until the Germans 
came, tho wonderful llomancsquo arches and 
pillars in the great liiill, or Sallo des Bas- 
Pordus, and much else of architectural and 
artistic beauty. ” Nothing could better 
indicate,” WTites Camille J^omoiinier, “ the 
power of this citadel of scholarship than 
tho scope and amplitude of its installations ; 
tho vesture of long accumulated woaltli, 
nurtured into spreading bloom by privileges, 
which enabled the university to prosper 
in the midst of the most cruel torments. 
Large and spacious courts, imposing buildings, 
a Slice, ession of vast halls, monnmoiital stsiir- 
oases, suggesting the j^alaco of a prelate luxuri- 
ously lodged in tho midst; of all the conveniences 
of life. Here, one fools, a sovereign masti^r 
reigns over stone and intellect, equally subsei - 
\'i<*iit to his will ; and, in fact, tlie Rector main- 
tains complete jurisdiction over all tho inonib(‘rs 
of the imivorsity.'’ Tho pillars jilono wori! 
k*ft standing. Tho laboratories, the museum, 
the woikshops, all the ociuipmont of this 
seat of learning, wore destroyed. this 

however, pales before the entire less of the 
great library of the Uiii\'ersity of Tjouvain, 
” the arsenal of the groat institiitioii,” a lihrars' 
smaller, indeed, than tho JhHlloian or the 
ihitish Museum, but yet a library famous all 
over tho world, and one of (ho finest in Kiirope. 
Founded by Canon Boyorlinck, continued by 
Cornelius .Tausseus, Pierre Stockmans, and 
.lacqiios Boonon, Archbishop of Maliiies, the 
library of Louvain University had boon the 
recipient through centuries of trocasuros of 
learning books, manuscripts, incunabula, in all 
amounting to more than 100,000 in number 
and including iiriceless and unique things that 
can never be roplac,ed. A Professor of the 
University, standing in his garden hard by, 
saw, lioating past him on tho summer air, 
charred fragments of priceless illuminated 
manuscripts. Ho could do nothing to save 
them. The loss is irreparable. Learning must 
sutTer for it so long as tho world endures. « And 
tho destruction was carried out in the name 
of Culture. 
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DESTRUCTION OF LOUVAIN. \(.entral Nc-ws. 

A pliotogrupli of Louvain before the German devastation will bo found on page 104 of thi.s volumi*. 


After Louvain, Maliiios. Malinos, or ATechlin, It was to INIalinos tliat Margaret of York 

as it was known to the Englisli in the jiasl, and moved licr seat after the death of her husband, 

ospeoially to the ladies and gallants who bought Charles the Bold, and hero were educated Phili] 3 p(^ 

the favourite Mechlin lace, is a town of very lo Bel and Margaret of Austria, the famous 

groat antiquity and historical interest, and was Regent of the Notherltinds. Margaret’s succ(\ssor 

a town of groat charm and beauty. It was a transferred her resideneo t o Brussels in the middle 

cafoital before Brussels. Towards tiie close of of the 10th century, and shortly afterwards 

the 15th century Malines became the seat Malines, which had previously been in the ec- 

of t he Provincial Court or Great Council, clesiastical diocese of Cambrai, was made the seat 

the supreme tribunal of the Netherlands. of the Archlhshopric, a dignity which it still hold. 
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LOUVAIN. 

Destruction in the Rue de Namur. {Central News. 


Round riiilwiiv station of Malinos wn,s 
always activity ivnd bnsths for h(‘n^ was a great 
junction of tlireo linos of tlu? excellent Belgian 
railway systc'in, and liero, also, were railway 
workshops and fae.tori('s. On the l\vle, too, 
which wit\tls tlirough the t-own, there was in times 
of p('aee a modest amount of quiet sliipping in 
progress uruh*r the bridges, along the (juays, and 
bet we<ai the tall gal)led houses. J'A’ery when> else 
in Maliiu's t here was the quit*t of a city which lia.l 
seen luT gri'at days go by and live{l only in the 
dreams of t he past. Once a gay and luxurious 
town, siie was scarrc'ly more than a memory, 
8(we for the buildings that bore witiu’iss to her 
mieient splendour and the rieli life that teemed 
within lu'r walls. Tlie centre of the town and 
the town’s life was, as in all old Belgian cities, the 
0 rand’ Blace. Here stood the largo and sombre 
Halles or Cloth Hall, robnilt in tho early part of 
the 14th century on tlie model of tho Hallos of 
Bruges, with a later and untinished belfry and a 
lOth century north wing that was never coin- 
ph'ted. Here, too, stood the (hithic house, the 
Sclu'penhuis, or Vieux Palais of tho 14th cen- 
tury, where for a century and a half tho Great 
Council used to sit. and where lately w(Te kept 
tho city archives and the library of i^Ialines ; 
and tho Town Hall, a much restored and unin- 
teresting building. A statue of the town’s 


great patroness, Margaret of Austria, stood in 
the centre, and all round were charming old 
houses. But in the Grand’ Jdaco of JMalinos it 
was always (hnicult to look about, so engrossed 
were the eyes and the mind by one object- — the 
immense and lovely fabric of tho great Gathedral 
of St. K(nnbaut. 'J’o turn from tlio street into 
tho Grand’ Place, however well one might know 
what to expect, was always to bo arrested with 
a shock of delight at tho sp('etaclo of the enor- 
mous tower flinging itself mightily into the sky. 
And yet that tower was little rnoie thin half 
what its 15th century builders intemdod it to be. 
Within the cathedral used to stand a model of 
the church witli tho tower as it was to have boon ; 
a springing rnovss, colossal yot exquisitely grace- 
ful, 550ft. in height. Could it have looked 
nobler than the unfinished tower that was the 
pride of Malincs ? This tower was the home 
of ono of tho most famous and beautiful of 
all those carillons, or sets of chimes, which are 
among tho chief attractions of tho Belgian towns. 
The carillon of St. Rombaut was the rival of 
that of Bruges, and nothing more exquisite 
in the sound of bolls can be imagined than the 
music that came from this mighty tower on 
summer overlings. The church, which was very 
largely built out of the offerings of the myriads 
of pilgrims to Malines, where indulgencies were 
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to be obiained, was begun late in the 13th cen- 
tury, and finished early in the 14tli ; but a fire 
in 1342 compelled the rebuilding of a groat deal 
of it, and subsequent centuries saw still further 
changes. It was cruciform in shape, with a high- 
pitched roof and many elaborate pinnacles — 
a noble building, entirely worthy of its high 
position AkS the archicpiscopal metropolitan 
church of the) Low Countries. 

And within it was more full of glories than any 
church in Belgium, save yjorhaps Ste. Gudulo 
at Brussels and the Cathedral of Antwerp. 
Behind the massive pillars of the huge nave lay 
a profusion of chapels ; and the wliole cathedral 
was rich in carved doorways, tombs, statues, 
pictures, painted glass, altars, tabernacles, stalls, 
marble and metal. An object rather extraordi- 
nary than beautiful was tho famous “ Chains do 
V6rit(^ ” or pulpit, a work of the early 18th cen- 
tury, designed by IMichael Vervoort, of Antwerp, 
an immenst? and very elaborately carved struc- 
ture of wood, with tree trunks and foliage twin- 
ing up the shaft to break in ebullience at tbo 
top, while the base consisted of a representation 
of tho conversion of St. Norbert, who was sc'nn 
falling from his horse at the spectacle of tho 
Crucified towering above him, with the holy 


women at tho foot of tho Cross. Amid tho 
foliage appeal xl Adam and Kvo, tho latter 
just r.aising her hand to take tho apple from tho 
serpent’s mouth. But tho chief glory of tho 
interior of St. llombaut lay in its 
pictures. There were, ixa usual in Catho- 
lic cathedrals, a vast number of paintings of 
inferior artistic, merit; but St. Rornbaut’s was 
tlio possessor of a Van Dyck of surpassing 
beauty, a “ Crucifixion,” painted in 1627, 
in which tho colour is superb, the dramatic 
contrasts are powerful, and tho gradations of 
grief in tho chief porsonagos and in tJio crowd 
of spectators is finely observed. 

Tlioro were other churches in ISlalinos with 
proud claims to distinction. 'I’lie 1 at li -century 
church of St. ilean contained, besides some 
noiahlo carved woodwork in pulpit (roprosonting 
tho Good Sliepliord), liigh altar and confes- 
sionals by Vorhaeghon, a famous picturo by 
Rubens of ” The Adoraf ion of tho Magi,” which 
hung above Vorhaeghen’s altar. Raintod in 
1617, this was one of the master’s finest works. 
Not to speak of its superb colour, on which 
Rubens lavished all the pomp of his glowing 
palette, the ])icturo shows his unique power 
oiw the artistic representation of various 



LOUVAIN. 

Remains of part of the University buildings. [Farringdon Pfwio Co. 
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LOUVAIN. 

Interior ot the famous Library before its destruction. [The Sphetc. 


moods aiul si»lt*s of life. 'Idu) sinilo on tlio faro 
t)f tlio srtMos to rroal(» tlio wliolti 

a(nu)s|))ioro of tlio main siibjor-t. Olio of tlio 
vnlols sIkovs tlio bohojulino of St, Jolm tlio 
Ua})ti>t, tlio otiior tlu> mart yi’dom, in a canldroii 
of hoilinj; oil, of St. .lohn tlio Kvan^olist ; and 
tlio palm-boarini; aiiuols ivho till the sky in tho 
lattor subjoot cannot dotraot from tho hornv 
of tho oxocution. On tho outsido of tho shuttors 
aro tho Uaptism of Christ, and St. John writing; 
tho HoviOations in tlio island of I’atmos. Tlio 
piotnro, as ivoro most of lUihons’s works, was 
very rapidly painted. Tho parish of St. John 
j'avo him tho commission at Christmas, 1016; 
tho I'icturo was in position in Soptomhor, 1617, 
though Kuhons paid sovoral visits to Mahnos 
to put tinishini; touches to it on tho spot. 

lluhnns was to ))o soon at Jiis nohktst again 
in anothor church of Mahnos — tho chundi of 
NOtro-Damo an dola do la llylo, tho churcli of 
tho Hoatmon of Mahnos, whoso guild did much 


for its ornamontation. This was tho cdiundi 
which tho Guild of tho Fishmongers chose for 
their gift of a picture by Rubens, choosing an 
apjiropriato subject, ‘‘The iMiraculous Draught 
of Fishes,” and (Jommissioning the work in 
1618. Never, jua'liaps, did tlie Ijrush of Rubens 
achiovo a finer work than ho head of tho figure 
of Christ , Who, standing at ihe edge of tho boat, 
watchoil His dischples haul ashore their teeming 
nets. The colour of tho whole was magnificent, 
and tlieaidion was as dramatic and full of move- 
ment as even Rubens could make it. The 
wings sliowed equally germane subjects — 
Tobias and the Angel, St. Peter finding tho 
coin in tho fish’s mouth, and four fishermen 
saints. 

The interest and beauty of IMalines, however, 
was not confined to its (ihurclies. The Palais 
do .lustice was formerly tho residence of Mar- 
garet of Austria, and afterw^ards of the great 
Cardinal Granvella ; and this rambling building 
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round its wide courtyard combined in very 
interesting fashion the late Ciothic with tlie 
earliest example in Belgium of Kenaissaru'o 
architecture. Inside wore very handsome 
and elaborate cliirnnoy-pieces and otlier works 
of art. In old houses of interest, indeed, 
Malines was particularly rich. The Academy 
of Music, where church music had its oflicial 
headquarters in Belgium, oc.cupied j)art of the 
old house of Canon Busleiden. Of the old 
Keizerhof, built by Margaret of York in 14SU, 
and late the residence of Philif)|K) le Bel and of 
Charles V., nothing rernaitied except the faf;ad(». 
But on the Quai au Sel stood the well-known 
Maison du Saumon, “In den grooteu Zalm,” 
the guild-house of the Fishmongers, with a 
wonderful Renaissance front, the ])illars and 
carvings of wliich botwecjii the lofty window.s 
(dearly betrayed Italian influence. Near by was 
the Lopcdaer, another tine Ihth-contury hou.so ; 
and on the Quai auv Avoines stood thr(;e re- 
markable old ljuildings together. The middle 
one had a tall and severe front, with three 
strange figurc^s supporting the tier above the 
door. This was the Maisoii du Diablo, or 
“ Duyvelsgevel,” and other grot(\s([ue figuiH's 
carved in the woodwork hel])ed to emphasize 
the idea. Next to it al- the corner stood a 
more (daborato structure under a lofty gable 
with painted reliefs ropn^seuting Adam and 
Kvo in Paradise, and the ]<]x]mlsion from 
Paradise. And on the other side of the Dcivil’s 
Hou.se stood a very elaborately-ornamented 
house of pleasure, on which wore carved figures 
roprijsenting earthly j(_)ys. The list of old 
houses in Malines jiiight be almost indefinitely 
extended; and among the town’s treasures 
was the (1 rand- Pont, th(^ l.*hb century bridge 
ov(T the Dylo, and the Brussels Cate, or Overste 
Poort, rebuilt in the 17th century, and the 
solo remaining out of the twelve gates which 
once gave ingress and egress through the city 
walls. But enough has boon said to show that the 
ancient and once proud city liad prescrvi d 
siifiieiont memorials of her august past to deserve 
the respect and afhx'.tion of all who see in Culture 
the understanding and care of the future by 
moans of the softening and refining influences of 
the ancient days and the enduring expressions 
of the life, work, worship, and enjoyment of 
mankind. 

Malines, a treasure-house of ancient memories, 
of works of art, and of peaceful dignity, w’as an 
undefended, or open, town ; yet it was .several 
times bombarded by the German troops. The 
first occasion was on August 27, in the cour.so of 
the German advance north-west across Belgium. 
There was no good military reason, as it appears 



MALINES. 

Removing a picture by Van Dyck to a 
place of safety. 


for the B(‘lgiau forces lay bet ween Willobroock 
find U’ermonde. But on this occasion the Town 
Hall was reduced to ruins, the roof of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Rombaut was broken up, large holes 
were kuockt'd in the walls on one side, and the 
stained ghiss was all shattered. The jiopulation 
almost immediately deserti^d the town; the 
shops were barricfided, and upon Malitu^s, always 
a (juiet place, there fell the silence of death. 
A .second bombardment, nev(Ttheless, wfis 
thought necessary by the Gca-nian commanders. 
And this time dfimage yet more serious wa.s 
ruthlo.ssly fichieved. Among the work of 
destruction, shells fell upon the church of 
Notro-Damo au dela do la Dyle. h’ortuiiatidy 
the Belgians, with their usual care for things of 
interest and beauty, and their usual foresight, 
had removed the famous Rubens to a ])la(;e of 
.safety, as later they removed other pictures 
from Antwerp ('athednil and elsewhere. On 
September 2 Malines was again bombarded for 
two liour.s. N(uxrly 100 shrapnel shells oxyilodod 
in tlic^ d(5f(5neoless and iniKuaioiis town. This tim (3 
St. Romhaut’s suffered more seriously than 
before. It wfis fit fir.st reported to be in ruins, 
though that, .so ffir fis the exterior, at any rato, 
wa.s concerned, was an over-.statement. What was 
loft of the roof and windows was destroyed ; and 
the Germans cannot bo acquitted of the ebargo of 
doliborat(‘ly aiming at the famous tower, which, 
of course, furnished them with an excellent 
mark. The magnifu^ont gateway beneath it vvfis 
turned to a heap of ruins. Vnd now th(^ time 
had come, too, for the carillon of Malines to 
share the fate of the other things of beauty and 
charm w hich gave to the ancient archiepiscopal 
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MALINKS (lATHKDKAL. 

'flic Famous Carved IMilpit, which has been 
nearly destroyed. [ManscU&Co. 

city its chief tillo to distinction. riayiiijr 
upon tho to\v(T St. lionibaut, thi> (^ernmn 
guns knoclxcd tlio bolls to pieces, and in a very 
sln)rt time thi'v were totally destroyed. l\lca!i- 
while, tho refugees from the city, driven from 
their ruined homes, \v(‘n) still struggling along 
the roads towanls ()st»'nd, with as much of their 
possessions as they could contrive to carry with 
them - }' pitiful remnant of devastated comfort 
and peace. llap])ily, forethought had lx>en at 
work. On SeptemluT 14 tlio chiefs of all 
tlu' Diplomatic Missions then in Antwerp 
went to Malines by motor-car in order to see for 
themselves the d(‘struction that had been coni- 
initt<Kl and report upon it to their Governments. 
“Dnnccossarv ih'struction ” was tho temperate 
plwaso in which tho wrecking of tho defonco- 
less town was described by tho responsible 


people who saw it. Yot the Germans had not 
finished with Malines. On September 2G a 
detachment of Gorman troops was surprised on 
its march from Brussels to Tormondo through 
Alost. Attacked by tho Belgians in front and 
in the flank the detachment fell back in disorder 
upon Assche, leaving many wounded and much 
ammunition in tho hands of the victors. In 
revenge for this (for no other motive can be 
assigned for the deed) tho Gormans on thii 
following morning shollod Malines with long- 
distanco guns. It was a Sunday morning ; 
and such few people as had remained in 
tin? town, or liud crept back since llio last 
bombardment, wore returning from Mass about 
half-past nino, when a slioll suddonly fell 
in tile middle of a group, killing .several people. 
Tho remaindor fled to a cafe. Shortly after- 
wards a shell o\])loded in the cafe and several 
more people wore wounded. Tlio rain of shells 
continued, falling at the rate of nearly one a 
minute. The railway station was early shell(?d. 
Shells foil in the Place do la Gareand tho luugh- 
hourhood ; and the tires then sot up cousumod 
tho railway station, the barrac-ks, the fac-tory 
of a cabinet-makor, tho Jiouso of tho lattlo 
iSislors of tho Poor, tho national stamp manu- 
factory, and many private houses. Other 
houses collapsed in tho street, cornplotoly 
blocking tratlic. Tf tho destruction of Malines 
was not so thorough-going as tliat; of Tormondo, 
nor, on the whole, so disastrous as that of 
Louvain, it was great ouough to satisfy tlio 
most exacting lust for liavoc. “ Tho Cathedral 
of St Uombaut,” wrote an oyo-witness, “ is 
almost complotnly destroyed, and tho tower is 
seriously injured.” 

Meanwhile tho Kaiser’s modern lluiis had 
boon spreading thoir peculiar form of “ Kultur ” 
furtlier afield over tho j^eacoful and gallant 
littlo country wliich had done tliem no 
injury. It was early in Si^ptomber that neavs 
came of the Germans’ bohavio\ir in Aersehot. 
Aorschot lies a few miles north of Louvain, 
on tho lino from Antwerp to Maastricht and 
Aix-la-(’liu.pelle. It had a fine Gothic Church 
of 8t. Sulpice, cl\i('fly remarkable for its magnifi- 
cent carved rood-loft and choir stalls, ITith- 
contury work of tho richest order. It was 
this church tliat tlio (ierinan troops choso as 
a stable for their horses ; this carved woodwork 
that tlie troopers of the advance inovomont 
destroyed in wanton insolence. In Aorschot, 
as elsewhere, houses wore burned to the ground 
in revenge for some alleged shooting on the 
part of the inhabitants, which was probably 
the act of drunken German soldior.s firing 
thoir rifles in sport ; and in Aersehot, the 
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arqiio’s army was Hoodod out. It took Marl- 
boroujjjh loji days’ l)oml)ardinont ia a dry season 
to roduco tlio j^allant little c‘ity. 'llie central 
beauty of Tennoiulo was its (Jrand l*la(;o, with 
its exquisite and severe 'I’own ITall and belfry 
on one side, and on another the arunent buildinj^ 
that was oiuio tlie ( loth Hall and was later 
adapted to make the town's museum. "I’lie 
(1 rand’ lUac^e of Termondo was small, but it 
wixs strikingly 1 eautifiil. Of the Town Hall 
Cainillo J.oinonnier well says : “ ('ertainly it 

has nothing of the imposing solemnity of the 
belfry of Unices ; but such as it is, with the 
symmetry of its ])roportionH, the balance of its 
lines, and the delicious silliouetto that it throws 
into the air, it makes a j 2 ;ood a])])earanco amonp 
the other stone aiuuents of the country.” 'Phe 
streets were smiling and comfortable, giving 
every <w idcaice of ease and peace ; and on 
one of the cosy-looking houses the curious might 



M ALINES. 


Interior of Cathedral photojiraphed from above. In the left corner is one of the manuscript 
notes of the last sermon preached before the bombardment ; and a leaf from a book on 
the right, both pierced by pieces of shell. {Underwood Cf Underwood. 


burgomaster, his son, and brother were shot 
in tho enforced prosonce of 150 of the male 
inhabitants, and tho males of tho town wore 
forced to run towards the river while tho (“Jer- 
mans fired at them. Over forty wero killed 
by this cultured form of sport. 

Wo come now to one of the most a]>])alliiig 
of all tho criiTK^s of vandalism committed by 
tho apostles of Culture in Belgium. Among all 
the ancient cities of Belgium the town of 
Torino ido had a charm peculiarly ils own. 
Termondo, or Dendermonde, lay in the low 
country about half-way between (thent and 
Malines, on the right baiik of the Sclu^ldt, and 
both banks of tho Deudre. Around it ran 
fortif] (nations which had been formidable in 
their day. Louis XT\’. attempted to capture 
the place in ItiO? : the inh ibit ants o[)ened the 
slui(!es, as the modern Belgian has proved 
himself not afraid to do, and tho Brand iMon- 
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ST. ROMBAIIT, MALINES, 

And the Market-place: a characteristic view of life as it was in times of peace. 


disiM'rri a which nM'nnhxl tlic l>irth|)lacc 

of a youn^ lh‘l^ian, ilo Koysor, \\lu> 

afti'rw anls hocaim' IahhI .Mayor of London anil 
was knighted I'V (haM*n Victoria. "I'lio Clothic 
olmrt'li of Not ro-1 )a?nc, inassivt* and soincwliat 
{Zlooiny (n\ tlio exterior, slanjj|inu a little aside 
from the road amid a l)ower of tr<‘Os, was not 
hnt it had rare trt‘asiirt*s within it. First 
of all inij^ht he mentioned the sn])erl> Koinan- 
esqne font dating from the twelfth ctmtnry, and 


surround iiig it. the severt^ and b('autiful oak 
and hra.ss-raili*d doors, dated 103"), whicdi were 
a feature of the famous Brttssels Kxhihition. 
But the glory of tlie Vhurcli of Ndtro-Damo 
at Ternionde consisted in its tlir<*e groat pictures, 
“ 'riie Assumption of the Virgin,’’ ono of the 
finest works of that fine painter. Do Vrayor, 
who w’as at one time held to he the only serious 
rival of Rubens, and a “ Crucifixion ” and an 
“ Adoration of the Shepherds,” by \"an Dyck. 
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This picture was apparently not clestroyed. 
This paint iiii; of “The ( rueitixion is ono nf 
the host of the master's saert^d pictures. At the 
foot of the cross are the fiL^ures of St. Francis 
of Assisi, the Virgin, and St. ^lary Magdalene, 
and tlio whole picture is a inast(‘rpic(C(» not only 
of emotional painting? hut of silvery and ex- 
ipiisite colour. 

In the (iarly days of Se])teml)er Ti'rmonde, 
an o])on town, was hoinharded and capliircid hy 
the (lormaiis, despite tlie fact that, as in the 
days of Jiouis XTV., the surrounding^ country 
had htuai flooded. A good many huildings won^ 
destroyed by shells; the suburb of St. GilUis 
was wiped out, and on tlu) iMitry of the invading 
troo])s file town was sacked and the l)ridg<»s 
blown up. \’'illages around Termoiidt) suffered 
a similar fate and were burned to the ground. 
The dema-nd for a tine of £ 10,01)0 ])roviitg fruit- 
less, the (Jermans in rev(aig(^ trained lieavy guns 
on tlie liouses, and burned riglit and k4t. l>y 
the evening of Sunday, Se})tember 0, not a 
house stood wliole ; the ])la(;e was ])racticaily 
a smouldering ruin. As if this were not (aiough, 
the GiM'nums, liax’ing latta* eva(;uat(?d the posi- 
tion, ret uiMiod some days afterwards a-nd again 
b()mba^d(^d lh(' town. This time the 4'own 
Ifall sliarf^d the common fat (*. Tlu^ famous peal 



MAJLINES CATHEDRAL. 

Window destroyed by German shell. 

[Under-Ji'ood S' Underwood. 



TIIIO CRUCIFIXION, by Van Dyck, 

In the Church of Noire Dame, at Terrnonde. 

Monu'll & f.o.] ! riiolo bv Unman. 

of bc^lls in the Ix^fry were brought, down ; the 
interior was gutted Jind its psiintings and other 
art tnsisun^s utt(u*]y dt‘sl roved. Fic^ld guns 
W’ore trained on the tow(a* of Not 1 lanug 
and the chure.h was .seriously i?ijured. 

A fortnight later the rejiiains of this once 
famous and beautiful ctity were visited, in 
c,omj)any with a J»elgian Staff Olliccr and others, 
by Mr. .f. J r. A\'hitehous(\ M.Lk, who lias tlius 
recorded what, he saw : 

T<-niicui(h‘ a fi‘\v w^ks ago w.is a i)fautiful city of 
al)oiit, ll»,ee() iiiha)>itaii{.s ; a city ia whicli the dignity 
<>r its htiildings h.-nnioni/.i'd with t]i(‘ naluial beauty 
of its sit uat ion ; a cit y which cotit . aim'd sour' tuiildings 
of sui])a.ssiiig iutcifst. I found it. cutircly destroyed ; 
1 \veul. 1 linmgh st reef, aft er st reet , s(ni;i.re aft <*r s(juare, 
and 1 found that every liou.se was entirely drstr<»yed 
with all its contents. It. was not. the lesiill. of a 
boniliardiueut , It. wa.s syst.eiuatie desl i net ion. In 

cli 111 ej); iif<* Ih ih ha,d h< <1 which 

h.ad blown u|) tin* int.<*ri()r and had set. lire* to the 
eoiiteiits. All that. r«*niained in <*very ease wer<* 
portions of tlie outer walls still const ant ly falling, a.nd 
inside tin* einder.s «if the <()n1ents. Not. a, shred of 
furnil ur<* j)r of anything else rei)ia,ined. 

This sight «-onti lined iu street after street througli- 
out till* I'litij-e exlfiit of what Jiad hei n a eoiisideiahle 
town. It. had an indest'iibable inilu(‘nee upon the 
f»)>server which no j>rinte<l deseri|>t ion or oven ]>ietf»iial 
revoid <-onld give. TJiis inihienee was in<-reasi*d liv 
the utter silence of the city, hroken only hy the sound 
of the guns. Of t he ])opula.t ion I t hought, not a .soul 
r«*inained — £ was wrong. For a..s we turned into a 
stpiare when* tin; wreck of what had heeti one of the 
most beautiful of (jlothi<r churches met my eyes, 
a blind woman and her daughter groped among the 
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MAIJNKS. 

The Old Brussels (iatc. 

[UnJerwhuI 6* U nderwood. 

riiiiis. 'Plicy wri* tli'* sol*' livini' cnvat arcs in tin; 
whole oC Mh* town. Sliops, I’.irt orit's, churrlK'S, the 
hoiiM«'S of t.h«‘ weallhy, all w»'r<‘ siiiulinly d'stroyed. 
One *tn;iline;il.ion only hav*' I to make of tliis slal**- 
laent. 'Pwo, or perhaps t-hn***, lioiise.s hoi'e a Clennaii 
*’oinniaji<l in chalk that- they were not to be burnt. 
These rein-ained .slandini;, but <l'S"rted, ainulst the. 
ruins on eilln*r sale. Wher<‘ a tb stioycd house h.ul 
ol)viously contained articles of value lootin;^ had 
taken pla«'»'. In the ruins of what had been a jeweller’s 
shop the remains \)f the safe were visible amidst the 
cinders. The part around tin- lock h.id Ihhui blown 
olT and the eontent.s obvimisly ritled, I impiired 
what- ha-d be<-omc of the ])Opulation. It w;ls a ques- 
tion to whii'li no tlirect nq>ly could be jL^iven. They 
had It'd in all direct itms. Some luul reached Antwerp, 
but. a great numlx'r were wandering about the count ry 
panic-stricken and starving; many were already dea.d. 

1 hail *d her opportunities of seeing that what had 
happeiu'tl :it. Terinonde was similar to what had 
liappencd in *dher parts of Belgium under the mili- 
tary occupation of (lermany, and 1 liave glv«m this 
record of th*' condition of 'PtU'inonde because it is 
typical of so many other parts of Hidgium. The 
O'sult is that- conditions have been set up for the 
civilian iiopulation throughout the occupied terri- 
tory of unexampled misery. Comparatively only 
a few refugees have reached this country. The others 
remain waiubuing about Belgium, Hocking into other 
towns aiul villages or Hying to points a litth* way 
acmss the Butch frontier. 

The whole life of tho nation h.'us been arrested ; 
the food supplies which would ordinarily reach tho 
civilian i>opulation are being taken by the Berman 
troops for their own support ; the peasants and poor 


are without the neci'.ssarirs of life, and tlie conditions 
of slarvation grow mon' a(?iite ev«'ry day. Even 
wln re, as in some eas s hap]) ms, tln're is a supply of 
wh**at available, the peasants are not allowed to use 
tlu’ir windmills owing to the Berman fear that they 
will .s*m(l sigmils to the Belgian Army. are 

th»*i<*lV>r.' face to face with a fact which has rarely, 
if evMT, occurred in the lustory of the world —an 
entire nation in a state of famine, and that within 
half a day's journey of our own shores. 

Tiie completeness of the destruction in each in- 
dividual ca.s*! was i xplaiiu'd to me later by the Bel- 
gian Ministers, who described to me tiie nmn*‘rous 
applian< « s which the (Serman soI(li**rs cari i* d for 
destroying piop**rty. Nob only were liand-homhs 
4»f various siz<’s and d<‘seriptions cari‘ied, but each 
sohlier w;is siip])h»'d with a quanl it y of small black 
»liscs littli‘ bigger than a six])enny piece. I saw 
these dis<*s whiidi had been tak*'n from B*‘rman 
soldi<TS on tin.' Held of battle. Thes*‘ were described 
to m<‘ as being compo.s*‘d of compressed b*m/ine ; 
when lighted they burn brilliantly for a b'w minut-es, 
and are sullie-h'nt to start whatever Hni is necessary 
aft-er the exj)Iosion of the bomb. 

“ Tho rovongofiil act of disap])()iutod blaok- 
mailors ” is ti fitting doscriptioii of such a di^od 
jvs tliis. Tho rt;spoiisil)lo aul-lior of tho outrago 
was iMajor Sommorfold. 

Tho turn of Alosfc was to como-. Alost, 
a thriving town of hast Tlandors and a railway 
junction about half-way botAVoc-n Glioiit and 
Brn.ssi'ls, was ini])ortant as t-lio c.ontro of tho 
Jfclgian trado in hops, but still inoro perha-ps 
for its ancient ineniorios. Alost, or Aa-lst-, was 
oiico a capital — tho mot ropolitan city of Kiu/.er- 
Vianderi'n, tho realm of tiio Counts of Flaiidi'rs 
from tho oloN'onth century onwards. T.ittlo 
remained of its ancient glories except tho (nn- 
denco of tho elahorat-o and handsomo Town Hall 
with a veA^ liigli and crockoled belfry of tho 
liftoouth century. Tlio Clinrch of St. Martin, un- 
finished, (JOiild give but a ])oor idea of the great 
f;ine that should Itavo stood upon the- site ; 
hut it cont ained, besides some hftoeut h century 
mural piaintiiigs, one great treasure — a pieturo 
painted by Kubons about 1025 for tho Guild 
of Alost of Bn.nvers. Tlio sTibject i.s Christ 
appointing St. Koch tho guardian of tlio plague, 
stricken, and tho painter has made Uio most of 
tlio dramatic contrast hotwoon tho lepers and 
other sufferers and tho radiant glory of tho 
celestial figures. 

Tho ancient ramparts of Alost had mainly 
disap[)eared — partly to gratify tho modern 
Belgian’s love of broad and airy boulevards, 
but partly in tho stress of centuries of 
combat. For Alost was no st-rang(T to the 
horrors of war. In the Wixrs of Religion it 
sufferod tcrrifily ; again and again in later 
times it was ravaged, and Turenno left an 
indelible mark upon it. Its final ruin by the 
German forces in tho Great War seemed to bo as 
wanton and needless as the burning of Louvain. 
A Belgian force advancing westward drove out 
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TERMONDE. 

The Railway Briclj^e. \Sporl and General. 


of AIc)st tlio (h'rnum troo])^ wlio luul eiitrnMl TJio talo ho almost iiKlofinilt'ly ])ro- 

tlio III Klofondod and poacoful town. No molos- loni^od. On Soplombor 2S, 11)14, a spt‘(nal c-orro- 

tation liad boon oi'h.'n'd tlioiu while they wore spoiidont of The 'rinK'S wrote' an ac,(U)iiiit of the 
tlioro; but in departing tlioy set fire to the (lormaii troatmont of two inorft'usivo and inulo- 

town. in several plaoe fond(‘d towns, I )oyn/.o and 'riiie'll , on t lu' ni^ht of 



BELGIAN SOLDIER STANDING ON THE RUINS OF ABOVE BRIDGE. 

Photographed shortly after it was blown up. [Sport and General, 







TKRMONDE. 

Re-occiipk‘d by the IJelgian soldiers after bombardment. 


[Rfiotd Ptess. 


Sjvi ''. rdiiy, Se|»t<*iuluM' l!b. Uotli wcro small 
pliicrs a, I'ru iiiilrs saiuJi-w ui’d <*!’ (JlioiU. 
'I’liirll n*la.itit'(l from ils luisy iiiul prosperous past, 
uii old Cloth IIm. 11 and h<*lfry ; l)('yn'/,«^ luul an old 
ehurr.h. “ Nothinjj; iImiI. (lermany has d<»ne in 
this war,” wi'ole 'I'hc 'rimes (M)ri‘esj)ond<‘id , 

has l)»M>n niur«* roiaenijh ihlr tliaii t in* <liu|ipin'^ of 
o!i Siilardav and 'rhielt, ;uid 

l•s|n•^•ially OM DcVir/.r. At. 'riiicll. no h.itiii wlialovri- 
was done. 'I’ln* honih.s I'n II N\ln‘rn tli<’\ could do. aiul 
did, no ilama^c. At. hcyn/.c the la'sult. w'as Jiol much 
tlilTcrcid . 

I)«:yn'/,c is an open town of no inilit.iiy strciiidh or 
imi»nrtance. Ifcsidcs the <hurch it. h.is one coji- 
spicaoiis inst it at i«»M, the Hospital .and INmsionnat. of 
the Sistfis »»f St. X’iineid. de I’aid. It is tin* mother 
institution »»f the older in this region, with some ' 2 ~> 
.atliliatial hospitals ami (»ri)hana'j:es in other tow'iis. If. 
eont.dns !)0 sisl,Ms. In ailditi<»n there are the servini; 
sis(,>i-.s, a nimil»er of ai^eil and inlirm siaeis w.ho are 
temled here, sick fv>lk who are taken in ami nursed, 
a nuniher of i;irl orphans, and, at. the inomenl, soim* 
Ua pool- refugees frtim .XCalim-s. In all, the huildin^ 
shelteis s*nne -MM people, women and ehildien, <*ither 
sick or ;mn«il or tuphaii «)r ^ivin >4 tlndr lives to 
»‘harit\. Over the building lloats a laif^o Hed Ortiss 

tiau. 

On this building; the airshii> on Saturday ni.t;ld. 
tlropped four bombs. 'That the injuries to peison.s 
wen* limited to the slii^ht w’oumlin)^ in the lee. of one 
old man i*f t»vtM- Sa, w'ho had been allow'ed to shvi> hi a 
kiml of outhouse, is nothine: less than a miracle. 'I’lie 
t>.-irl ii'ular bomb which hurt, the t*ld man landed and 
exploiled at the i>ut house door, shatteiiut^ it and the 
bcvl in which he. slei>t. anil di'.^^iin; a. hole nearly ‘Jft . 
deep in the el’ouml. Allot ln*r f«*ll harmles.sly, di^J^in;; 
another (h>ep hole in a small paved alley or vmlroil 
aloneside. 'Pwo others struck the buildinp;. 

Both Oiese «'\plod»Ml immediately on hitting the 
ViHif one at a point w'here it. ili«l no harm, except to 


In* r<‘or itself, .Old other imim'iliat ely above t he 
pai’ty w'ali separalini^ the sist.eis’ dormit-ory from 
other rooms. The w'all, the j»assa,L;e outside, much of 
the lloor, and a. l.iiLCe part, of the ceilin;.r of the dor- 
mitory were completely w’lecked. The shaipin}:; 
women w’eie covtaed with plaster and w'recka^e, bnl, 
not. one w'as even scr:itehed. 

1 w'ent. over the buildine yesterday ;iflernoon w’ith 
the Sistei’ Superior and the I iiiectress, and stood in tin* 
half-wreck(*d durmit.ory open to the sky. Tin* sisti*rs 
were even yet- cairyiiifx their Ix'ddin^ dowm tin* 
ground lloor in feai* of a, second attack, a w’ork in wdiieh 
w'e lent a hand. It. seems to me th.-it. e.ven more 
damnins' th.-iirany of the ^reat atro(‘ities wdiieh the 
tJermans have (MUnmitt i>d i.s the picture* of that, build- 
ing. t he abode of ch.-ii it y and fj:<*nth;m*ss, wdt h all its 
helpless inmates, ami t-ho midnij'ht. bombs exploding 
in the very sh*epin^^ chamber of the Sisteis of Mer< >'. 
The sij^ht. of lie* housi* and its inmati's to-day enra<j:(*d 
me as I have been eiirajred by nothin^.; even in 're.i- 
moinle, ^lalines, and <*lsew'here. 

The; Into of AutWi'rp is tlu' subject of a 
s(*p; irate e.)ia.))ter ; but. ns early as tlio night 
of August it had roe.eivi*d n rrieua<*.ing 

bint of tlio eoMiing “Kultur,” wdiena (Jermaii 
airship i»{i.-sed ovor tlie eity and dropjiCKl 
a nuinbor of bombs. According to tlio cal- 
culation of an oyo-witness. nearly a thous- 
and lioiises worn slightly damaged and over 
oh lioirses nearly destroyed. One bomb 
fell very near tlie Royal Talaco ; and the 
majority were aimed at public buildings. The 
number of vict ims was considerable. ITt't there 
was a touch of luimour in tlio affair. It was 
said that a bomb fell upon the (Jerman Club and 
destroyed a statue of the Kmperor William. 
On sul)se(iuent occasions Antwerp was again 
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visited by airsliips, and among tho buildings 
struck was a largo hospital, clearly marked by 
tho Kod Cross. Tho Belgian authorities took 
the precaution of removing tho most valuable 
objects in tho groat Cathedral of Antwerp into 
a place of safe custody ; and among tho pictures 
so safeguarded was Kubons’ great masterpiec^e, 

Tho f^escont from the Cross.” 

Tho facts already given by no means exhaust 
the list of towns and villages pillaged, slu'lled, or 
destroyed by tho ( lerman troo])s in llii'ir adx anee 
towards Franco tlirough Belgium. At Liorr(\ 
for instance, the religious houses of tho Black 
Sisters and the Jesuits were shattered to ])iec(\s ; 
tho Town Hall of Wilkhroeek was blown to 
bits by shells ; the village of Andegem was 
almost totally wrecked, Jind the church n'- 
<luced to little better than a ruin. A lu'avy 
fate, beh^ll Sav(‘nthem, a ])lace of peeuliar in- 
terest owing to its association with \km Dyck. 
Nob only did it possess a famous picture of 
‘‘ St. Martin dividing his cl(.>ak with a lu^ggar,” 
[)ainted by t hat nuister as one' of a series during 
his (‘arly days in Italy, and comniissioncHl for 
Saventhem by the S<‘igneur of th(‘ placi*, Ferdi- 
naml de Ih)isschot, Comte d’t]rps, Imt it was 
Saventhem that saw th(^ famous ronuuus^ 
betwc'cn the ])ainter and th(^ “fair mai<l,” 


Jsalx'lla van Ophem, which occupied some 
months of his life in or about IhllO. To all 
true lovers of art Savcaithem sliould have been 
a plaee to ])rotect and clu'rish for the sake of its 
association with a great artist. But tlu^ more 
the subject was examined the mt)re com})leto 
and awful became the evidence of the trail of 
dcjvastation w'hii*h the German forces left 
behind them in tlui spread of culture. War, 
of coursj^ (and especially war by means of the 
terrible ex})losives wliich modern science has 
invented for the (U'struction of man and all his 
W’orks), cannot be carried on without Iuinoc. In 
some ca.ses the Gernains could justly ph'ad mili- 
tary neccssil ies. In mn.ny ot hers history is unable 
to acquit- them of wanton damag(', insf)ii*(‘d m(T<‘ly 
by revenge or by a lust of briii jil di'struction. 

The loss of cro])s, stock, sind farming plsmt 
throughout tlu^ countryside', was inca.lculabl(\ 
B('for<‘ th(^ war Jh'lgium was a densc'ly popu- 
lated country ; most of the land was 0(M*upi(‘d 
in small holdings, into which tlm pc'asant 
proprietor and every na'inber of his fa/nily 
put the itK'cssjmt labour w'hich was character- 
istic, of tho ])('opl(‘, (‘Specially in the portion 
of th(‘- country inhabited by the Flemings, 
and whi(‘h had made B(‘lgium w'hat she w'as. 
It was no uncommon sight to S(*o the smallest 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, LIERRE. 

Former Belgian Headquarters; Garde Giviquc in the foreground. 


chihlmi taking their simple and <‘asv sluire 
in tlio cultivatioti of the family (icslds and 
gn-rdens ; and it was this nniversal and nn- 
ri'initting labour that bronglit prospt'rity to the 
eonntryside. Siieli small occupations leave 
their lioldc'rs a miieh narrower margin between 
comfort ajid destitution than do largo estates, 
the owner of which can frequently alTord to 
tiftanee liis tenants in ease of lu^jossity ; and 
tlie destruction — not all of it, no doubt, wanton 
— wliieh was wreaked upon these small lioldings 
by the invader entailed a much giH'ater amount 
of loss and sufftTing than would hav(* becai the 


case with large holdings, both by reason of the 
greater proportion of people to the area, and 
b('eaus(^ small occupiers iKMi'essarily put every- 
thing they have into their farms and caji 
maintain littio reserves of money. Of the 
refugees who came in their thousands to England 
a great number were absolutely destitute. 
Their homesteads had been knocked to ]jieees and 
burned ; their liorses and dogs carried off, their 
crops utterly ruined, and their very land so left 
that only years of cultivation could restore it 
to the state into which minute and laborious 
toil had brought it. 




CHAPTER XXV, 


EVIDENCE OF GERMAN 
ATROCITIES. 


Appotntmf]nt and Constitution of the Belgian Commission — First Reu»oiit of the Commis- 
sion — (German Allegation CoNTRovKim:D — A trocities in Villages — Commandant (Jilson's 
Kv^idence — Women and (^hilduen used as Shields — Seitind Report -Mutilation, Hanging, 
Burning — Louvain University — Wholesale Fnslavement op Belgians — Summary of 
Atrocities — '^J’htrd Report — Fourth R,eport — Evidence of Sacrilege — ^^Murder as 
“Reprisal” — Execution by Chance — Germans' Drunken Orgies — The Akrschot Outrage — 
Madame Tielemans’ Statement — Con(3lusion. 


W E coiao now to a very painful 
and delicate subject — tho Gormans’ 
treat in out of the lives and liliorties 
of non-combatants. This was a 
subject in itself very diHieult of strict investiga- 
tion, and rendered far more ditheult tiian it 
need have been l)y the innumenihlo unfounded 
t ales that were spread by people in panic or people 
too ready to speak without proper evidenee. 
'riio harm done by those unfounded tales was 
not contined to tho possible exaggerations 
which Biey spread abroad. The denial and 
exposure of a considerable number of them 
throw discredit in the mind of tho civiliziul 
world on those that were, unhappily, true ; 
and the unjustified cries of “ W<^lf ! ” inclined 
a large number of people to the belief that there 
was no wolf abroad at all. That being the ease, 
the 'Belgian Gov^ernment did wisely to appoint, 
at a comparatively early stage of tho war, a 
Commission to inquire into tlio alleged atroci- 
ties, and thus to put on record facts supported 
by good and sutTicient evidinice taken by 
men of weiglit and discretion. Jt is not 
suggested that this Commission was or could bo 
capable of giving a judicial decision upon tho 
question at issue. ^Vho^e there was no oppor- 
tunity of cross-examination of witnesses by the 
defence, it is obvious that the case which was 
presented by the Belgian Commission was only 


the case for tho prosecution ; although it must 
also bo borne in mind that by selecting as mem- 
bers of tho Commission only men of high judi- 
cial authority and famous experts in tho testing 
of scientific evidence, tho Belgian Government 
did all that was humanly possible to secure that 
the ease for the prosecution should be scrupu- 
lously accurate, so that it might fearlc.ssly be 
left on record for the final judgment of th(? 
historian of the future — as well as for tho arbitra- 
ment of tho international tribunal summoned 
after tho war to award to Germany tlie proper 
penalty of her misdeeds. 

'J'lio Commission was composed of M. Cooro- 
rnan. Minister of Slate (Brosiilent) ; Count 
Goblet d’Aviolla, Minister of State and Vice- 
President of tho Senate ; M. Ryckmans, Senator ; 
M. Strauss, Alderman of tho City of Antwerp ; 
M. Van Cutsom, Hon. President of tho Trilnmal 
of First Instance of Antwerp ; and, as Secre- 
taries, M. Ernst do Bunswyck, (Jhef du Cabinet 
of tho Minister of Justice, and M. Orts, Coun- 
cillor of legation. 

The First Report was iH.suod by tho Belgian 
Minister in London towards tho end of August, 
1014, and it definitely controverted the defence 
which the Gorman Govorumerit had attempted' 
to make for the atrocities by alleging tliem to be 
only “ repri.sals ” for the action of the Belgian 
Governme nt, whom they accused of deliberately 
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LKOPOLD DKWAN. 

This man was bayoneted by German soldiers, 
and afterwards forced to march in front 
of the troops. 

\Djtly Minot. 

n franr-tirrur war against tho Gorman 
troops. \V(‘ iniglit havo oxp(‘(!t('(l Unit ovon tijc 
'l\‘uton would liav<5 n'oogni/.cd the 4d)surdity of 
suggesting tlia.t a luMglibouriug country wliicli 
lu' had attacki'd by surprises on Monday night 
laid d('libcra,t.cly prepared any kind of campaign 
for the small lumrs of 'ria'sday iiKaning ; but, 
siiK^o Merlin was so lacking in tin* s(*iise of 
iiumour as to make tlu' jieeusation with ji full 
[larade of ollieial seriousness, it is well that the 
Melgian Minister in ICngland, in issuing tho l^^irst 
lleport of tla* ovidenet*, should liavo dealt. 
eati*g»)riea.lly with this issue, as follows : — 

Wlaai (Jeniiaii troops invaded our country the 
Melgian (lovermnent issued j)ublic statiMiients which 
wen* iilaearded in ev»'ry town, village, and hamlet 
warning all civilians tti abstain scrupulously from 
l»ostil(‘ acts against the enemy’s troo])s. Me vert he dess 
the (lerman anthorith’S liave issued lately statenietits 
containing grave* im])ulations against the* attitiieh* 
of the Melgian e*iviliaii leopulat iem, t lirealening us at 
the same* tiinee with ilire* re*prisals. The se; iinputat ie>ns 
Jii'e' e’ontrary te) the* re‘al fae-ts e»f the* ease, and as to 
thre'ats of furthe*r ve*nge>a,ne*e no inena(*e» e)f exlioiis 
re'prisals on the* part. e)f the (lerman troe)])s will de*te*r 
tho Me*lgian (Muernme'nt from prote*sting be'fore tlie* 
e ivili'/e'd world against, the* fe*arful aiul atre>e'ie)us e‘rime*s 
e'enumilltd wilfully and elelil.>e*rate*ly by the* invading 
heests against, helpless nem-e*ombatants, e>ld men, 
weune'ii, and e*hildren. 

From this point it becomes the unpleasant 
<luty of the liistorinn to recount a part at least 
e>f th(» grue'soine list of e)utrages allege’d to have 
])e'('n (‘ommitted by German troops and not 
alleged merely by atrocity -mongers, but deli- 
beTately pUieed on record by this Commission 


com])osod of tho best men tho Kingdom of 
Ihdgium possessed for tlwi purpose of a fair and 
judicial inquiry — well-known Judges, accus- 
tomed to weighing human evidence, and scientific 
J’rofessors with deserved reputations for imma- 
culate accurjicy. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind, l>ecn.uso tho list of jitrocitios to which 
they give tlio authority of their narib^s is so 
apjuxllirig tliat one would liko to beliovo it all a 
iiighlnmro and to sjiy that such things could not 
really havo haj)penod in tlie 20th c(;ntnry of th * 
Christiiin era. Xovertlndess, tlie Melgian Com- 
mission state tliat tho following, among many 
other ecpmlly t(*rriblo occurrences, were esta- 
blished l)y careful invcstigjitions, based in each 
case on the evidt'iiee of reliable eye-witnesses : — 

Wlien the (h“i-m.‘in e;i,vahy occupied tlie village of 
liinsmenu nol. a m in of the civilian population took 
part in tlie light ing. TSh*vertheloss, the village was in- 
vaded at dusk on Angu'-t 10 and all the male inhabi- 
tants wen; then romi>clled to comc forwai*d and hand 
over w'liatever arms they i)ossesscd. No recently 
dischargeil lirearms were found. The invadem 
<lividod thes<; peasants into tliret; groups, thosi; iu one 
group wen* bound, and 11 of thc*m placed iu a dil.eh, 
where they were afterwards found dead. 

In the villc.gcs of Or.snuicl and Neerliespen on 
August 10, 11, and 12, according to evidence 
accepted by this Commission of legal and scien- 
tific ex])(‘rl.s, the following incidents occurred ; — 

An old man had his arm slicf'd in throe longitudinal 
cuts ; ho wiia then ha,ng<‘tl ln*ad dowmw’anls and 
burned aliv(*. Young gills w'ere raped and little 
ehildren outragi'd at (Irsmaol, when* several inhabi- 
tants siilTered mutilations too liorrible* to describe. 
A Melgian soldiiT belonging to a battalion of eyelist 
<a.ra.biui<*r.s, wdio had been wounded aiul made 
prisoner was hanged, whilst another, who was tend- 
ing his comrade, w’as bound to a telegraph polt* on 
t'le St. 'Proinl-roatl and shot. 






Clialked on a door at Alost ; 

**Do not plunder; very good people.*’ 
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A SAD PROCESSION. 

German soldiers drivinj^ non-combatants before them. {Cenimi Neics 


Tho following slatoiriont, inado to tho Com- 
mittee by Commaiulant Goorgos (bison of tlio 
l^(*lgian nth Infantry of tho lano when lying in 
hospital at Antwerp, deals with the ohargo, 
so often made by indignant Belgians against tho 
G(»rman troops, of using Belgian women and 
cljildren as shields to cover jiii udvanc('/ of Ger- 
man infantry : — 

1 was told to rovei' tlw ndn'at ol our l,roo])s in front 
of A«‘]s<'lK)t. During the action foujjjlit there on 
Wednesday, August 1'.), b<‘tween 0 a.nd H o’clock in the 
luoi’uing, suddenly I saw on the high roa<l, b«.*tweeii the 
(iern)i. 4 .n and Belgian forces, whicli were lighting at 
close range*, a grou]) of four women, with babies in t-heir 
arms, and two little girls clinging 1o their skirts. Our 
men stopped liring till the wmnen got through our 
lines, but the German machine-guns went on liring 
all the time, and one* of t he women was wounded in the* 
arm. These women could not have got through the 
mughbouring German lines and been on tlie high road 
iint ss with the cons'*nt. of the enemy. 

All the evidence and circumstances seem to i)oint to 
the fact that these women had been dclibtu’atcly pushed 
forward by the Germans to act as a shield for their 
advance guard, and in the hope that the Jlelgia.ns 
would cease liring for fear of killing the women and 
children. 

Tlio Second Report, whicli was coininunicatod 
hi England by tlio Belgian Legation on Septem- 
ber 11, was addressed to M. Carton do Wiart, 
Minister of Justice, by the signatories at Antwerp 
on August 31, and after describing in general 
terras the burning of unoffending villages and 
(he pillage of Louvain, it proceeds with tho 
investigation of individual eases of savagery. 


Of th(‘se, omitting tlio charges which referred 
to tho treatment of young woiiuai and girls, the 
following specimens will sulliee : -■ 

Belgian soldiisi-s, ciilering Itofstailc ou August 2.1, 
found tho body of au old woman who had boon 
killc^l by bayonet thrusts. She still luUd in her 
baud the needle with which she was sowing when sho 
was killed. A woman and her 15 or 10 year oUl son 
lay on tho ground piorceil by bayonets. A m.an had 
been hanged. 

At Sompst, a luiighhouring village, were fourul t ho 
bodi<*.s of two iinm, partially c.irhoni'AiHl. One of 
them had his logs cut off at the knees ; tin* otlnn- h.ad 
(.he arms ami logs cut olT. A workman, whoso burnt 
hoily has hiuni setm by several witm*sses, ha<l been 
struck s<ivera.l times with bayonets, and Ouni, while* 
still alive, the (jermans had poured petroh'um over 
him, ami thrown him into a house to which they sot 
lire. A wom.an who came out of lier hous(! was killed 
in the .s.ame way. 

Between Impde and WolvorthotJi two wounded 
Belgian soldiers lay near a house wljich was on lire. 
Tho Germans threw these t.wo unfortunate men into 
t he Dames. 

From horrible details such us these it is 
almost a relief when the Commission turns to 
consideration of tho vasUT (;riines against 
civilisation which wero cominittcd by tho 
(Jormaus with delib(;rate intent, such as the 
destruction of tho world-famous library of the 
University of Louvain. With r<*gard to this 
the Commission’s report, after describing tho 
bombardmmit and general conflagration in 
tho town, said : — 

Wherever the lire had not sprtiad the (iorman 
soldiers entered tho houses and thiew fire- 
grenades, with which some of them Bcem to bo 
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MO ULAN D. 

Germans leavinj^ after lootinj:^ and buriiin|S the villaj^e. [Cenh^u Nc 


pi'oviilfd. Tin* cr part, of Uu* town of houvniii 

was 1 lius a pi'oy (o l.lu* llaiiws, pari icnlarly 1 lie (|U.irtci*s 
of tlw upp*'i’ town, <simpiisiiiL; tUo iiiodrcn huihliiif^s, 
llu‘ ain-i»‘iit. ('alluMlral iif St. Piorro, tli<‘ Uni\»*isit,y 
t)uil(rm} 4 :s, ti»K"»‘t li'-i* with t in* 1; niv'ci-sil y lilnai y, its 
inaiMis«Tipt s aiul rolloct ions, an«l 1 1\«' tn\ini<apal 
I lu’at i'4*. 

'i’lio (’ominission (‘(uisidcrs it. its dut.y to insisi, in 
llu*, midst, of all tlioso h«ui<»rs, on tin* riinu* t-iMu- 
mittod a^;aiMst. civili/.at i»»n hy tin* dalihcrati* dostrin- 
li«ui of an .'iraili'tiiic lihi ai y whiidi wa^ ouo of t lio 
( roasurcs »»f l’airt)po. 

A clinru:** ‘>t nimilioi* sort is out lim'd in tlu* 
fullouin^' ))rit*f statrinciit : — 

It. appears from otluM* witnesses that seviaal 
tluMisand male inlialiitants of Louvain, wito had es- 
eapeil tiu' sluM»t and t he lii i*, wi-re seid l(»(Jermany 
fora purpose wliieh is still miknown tons. 

It do(‘s md sroin j)ossil)lo tliat a (\)iumi?'>ioii 
wliich inrluiK'd m oll-kfiowii K'ojd luinimirifs 
caudd lm\(' committod itsolf to n, statcnionl of 
this kiml oonooniin;.: “ sovrral llnaisaud mala 
iuhahitants ” of a siiiolo tt)\\!i without aiupla 
t*\ idtana' ; yj't its accopl am*o iiivoKa'.s tlio 
atuM/iui; (amclusiou that a dolihorato n'vival 
of till' harhariaii praidica of making slavos of 
tlu' iiu'u of rompu'ivd }>lacos was part of tlio 
(uTinau plan of aulturo. Indoad this i haruo 
of slavi'iiiaking is distinctly stated in the 
following suinniary with which the Coininissioii 
closes its Seeond Keport : - 

Tim t'onimission is ahlc to draw the following 


comdnsions from Mm facts wliich have so far been 
brought t;o its notice : — 

In this war, the oiaaip.ation of any place is syste- 
mat.ically acitompanied a.nd folkiwed, sometimes even 
preceded, by a«‘ts of violeni’i* t.owards t.llt^ civil popula- 
tion, which .aet.s are (!onf.i*ary both to the usages of 
war and to the most eUMm'iita-ry prin'-ijiles of humanity. 

'Phe (ierm:i.n [iroe<‘dure is evm’vwhere the .same. 
They .advance along a. roa.d, shooting inoIVcnsive 
j).a.->ser.s-hy partiiadarly bicyclist.s — a.s well as j)i*a.s;ints 
working in the lit'lds. 

In the towns or vill.ages wdiere Mk'V stop t.liey bc.gin 
by requisitioning food and drink, w hich they consume 
till iuto\i<M,t.ed. 

Sometiun's from the i!d.<'rior of deserted houses they 
let olT thi'ir rilles .at, lairidom, and declare that it was the 
inh.ahitants who fired. Then tlm scenes of Ilia*, 
murder, and esjieiaally ]»illage. liegin, accompanied by 
.acts of deliberate eiaielty, without res poet to sex or age. 
I'hen wlii're they pretend to know the .actual fierson 
guilty of the acts they allege, they do not content 
thcmscKos witli executing liim summarily, hut they 
.sei/.e the opportunity to d<*cimate the iiopulation, 
pdkme the houses, and then set them on fire. 

After a ]»reliminary attack a.ml massacre tliey shut 
up the men in the church, and then order the women to 
return to their hou.sc.s a.n<l to leave their doors ofien all 
night. 

From sover.al ])laces the inah* population has been 
st'ut to (lermany, there to be foreod, it appears, to work 
at the harvest, as in t-he old days of slavery. Thctre 
are many cases of the inhabitants being forced f.o act 
as guides, ami to dig trenchi's and entrenchments for 
the (Germans. Numerous witiies.ses assert tliat during 
their marches, and even when attacking, the Mermans 
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place civilians, men and women, in their front ratiks, 
in order to proveiit our soldiers ririni;;. The evidtMice 
of lh*l^;ian oHicxu-s and soldiers shows that ricrnian 
detachments do not hesitate to display either the white 
Hag or the lied Ci’oss Hag in ordtT to approach our 
troops with imininity. On the other hand, they lire 
on our ambulances and maltreat the ambulance men. 
They maltreat and even kill the wounded. The 
clergy seem to be i)articularly chos<‘ii as subjects for 
their brutality. Finally, we liavcj in our possession 
expanding bullets which had been abaiidomul by the 
< nemy at Werchter, and we iiossess doctors’ certili- 
ca.tes showing that wounds must have been inflicted 
by bullets of this kind. 

The Tliird Ro])ort was .dated at Antwerp^ 
Septombor 10, and in addition to further 
evidence regarding tlio happenings at Louvain 
it deals in some detail with the case of Vise. 
In an earlier chapter of this History we have 
)K)mted out that, although the ‘atrocities com- 
fnitted at Vise were far exceeded in mognitude 
und Jiorror by suhs(‘qnent oceurrcnccs, tlioy Inid 
primary impurtaneo, because^ tlu'v W(‘r(‘ th(‘ 
first in point of time, and it was thcrefort* 
from them tliat we had to learn if possible bow 
and why file Hermans bi'gim to inaugurate 
their terrible reign of “ friglitfulncs.s ” in 
Helginrn. The same consideration wms strong 
in tlie minds of tlu^ memU'rs of tlu* B(‘lgian 


Commisision, ns appears from the following 
long extract of the Third Report - 

The Commission has resumed the inquiry begun at 
Rrusscls oil the subject of the occurrences at Vks6. 

This place was f lu* first Relgiaii town destroyed in 
pursuance of f.lu' sysficm applied Hul)S(*queiitly hy tlie 
invader to so many oilier of our lafles and villages. 
It is f»»r this reason that, we have been careful to deb'r- 
minc what trutli there is in the Clerman V(*i*siou ac- 
cording to which file civilian populaflon «)f V’iso 
took part in flu* dcfciu’e of the town or rose ji.gainst 
tlu* (lermaiis after the town had been occupied. 

Several witnesses now at. AntW('rp have lu't'n 
lieanl, notably soldiers belonging to flu* (h'tachnu'nt 
whieli ilisimted wit h flu* Oermans the passage of flu* 
Meuse, north of laege. aiul a latly of (leiniaii nation- 
ality, wlu) bi'loiigs to f.be leligious community of the 
Sist.«‘is ot Xot.n* D.iiiie at Vise. 

'IMu* result, is to provt* tliat- t he inbabita.uts t,ook no 
part whatevi'i* in tlu* tight. ing wlii(*li t-ook ]ilaee on 
August 4 .‘it the ford of Li\lu* aiul ;d. Vise itself. 

Mon*over, it. w.as only in t.lie night, of August. 15-HJ 
tliat. tile dest.ruet iiui of the tow'ii began, tlu* signal 
being given by sevcr.il sbot.s lin'd on t.lie evening of 
the Ifitli. I’lie (lermaiis a.sserl.(‘il tli.it, t he inliabita.nt.s 
Iiail tired upon f.lu’iii, ji.irt ieiil.M ly from a hoiisi* tlu* 
owiu'r of which gavi* eviileiict* lii'Ton* t he (\mmiission. 

The (lerm.ius diseoveretl no anus in this house 
any more tli.ui tlu*y did in iieighboiiring buildings, 
which, neverl.hcless, wi*rc burnt after being pilla-gcd, 
and the m.alo occup.ints of wbicli were carried off f-o 
(lermany. 



A POOR WOMAN AND HER CHILDREN FORCED TO BEG FOR FOOD. 

\Djtly Mirror. 
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HiaOIAN SOLDIICR KSCOUTINO AN 
AGKD KKt'UGKH TO SAFETY. 

[Daily Afitror, 

MMk* lias brouj^lil, t.o tli<> imiii'obahilit.y 

of any risin;.( amoii^ a <lisat in<Ml popiilatiou against, a 
niiiiirroiis (Jmiiaii ^^arrisou at» a tiiin* Avhni tin* lasli 
lii'lKiau l-roops li.ad for I 1 days cvacual-cd tdic district, 
and IJif witnesses Iia>r dcclansl that tlu‘ lirst shots 
wi'i'i* linsl hy iiil.ovicati'd (h-rinaii infantry soldiers 
al. tlieir own ollirn-s. Tliis fact appears not to be 
exeepti<»n;il. It is, indi’ed, notorious (.hat at Maes- 
(rhdil., either hy inist.ake or in <*onscquenee of a 
inidiny, (iermans ahout. j.liis same time kilhal one 
another duriin^ the nii^dit at. a e.'ualry eamp which 
tliey iiad est.al dished at Aleseli, close to tin*. Dutch 
fiontier in liimhour^. 

It. is ( onlirmed t.li.it. tin- t.(*wn of Vise was entirely 
hinnt., wit h th«‘ i*\eept.ion, it aj)p«‘a.is, of a religious 
estahlishmelit. which seems t<» have heeii |•^•.s[»eet''d, 
and t.hat se'veral citizens, both of the town and of t.he. 
viII.«K‘‘ “f (’antic', we'ie* shot.. 

A lar^c' numhfi- of pl.i.e«*s sit-uab'il in tlu' trianfih* 
hid we'e'ii N'iUorde, Maliiies, ,i.n I Louvain -that is (o 
s ly, in OIK' of the* most, populous and, a few days avi:«n 
one of t he most prosiierctus r«*j;ions in Ih-l^iuni have 
been five'll ovct t.o plunder, partially or entirely 
destroyed by lire', t lu'ir ]>opulat.ion elisperse**!, whih' thc^ 
inh.ilutants were' iinli.siriminaU'ly arreste'il and slu>t 
wit hout, trial and withenit a|)|iarent re-asoti, the sole 
obje'e t. beinjj:, it- se-e'ins, t<» in-^pire terror and to compel 
t he mie:ra(ion of t he' po[)ulation. 

d’lns was notably the* case' in the* commune' i»r liam- 
h'ts of Se'uipst., Wt e'rile, Kl<0Vyt, Holstade, Wespe'laer, 
Wilse'h', Ihieke'ti, Kppej^lie'm, \\'ae'kerz<'t'le, llokselae'r, 
We're’hte'r, Thildonek, lloortnu'crbeek, Tlouthem, 
'rremeli»o. In this l.ist vill.ii;e' only the ehiireh and 
t he ])resbytery remaine'd standing:. On t he few houses 
whieJi have' be'e'ti spare'el may be* .se-en the followini.; 
inse'ript ions : Nieht abbivnnen {di> md burn), 

HibU? schotie' (]>lease spare'), (.iute leute', nie'ht pliinderu 
(j;oOii pe'eqde, do not i»luueh'r).” 'Pheso houses, he)w- 
ever, We're sae'keei afte-rwards. . , 

The (.h'rmans, in orde'i' t-o exe*use' i.heir violenro, 
deolart) that wheie've'r they have shot civilians or 


burnt and pillaged to^vns and villages, armed resist- 
ance lias been oife'ie'd by the inhabitants. While tliere 
may possibly have^ boon isolated instances of this 
kind, that is neithint' more than oeteurs in ij^l wars, ami 
if they had confined thornselve's to executing? the guilty 
pe'isons we could only have bowed before the rigour 
of military law. But in no case could individual and- 
absohib'ly I'xire'ptional acts of aggression Justify the 
whoN'salc me'asuri'S of rejire'ssion whiidi have be<'n 
adopteHl against the persons and the i)r(.)perty ejf the* 
inhabitanks of our towns and villages -(.he; shooting, 
the' burning, the pillaging which has proces'ded pre*tty 
we'll t've*rywh(*re in our country, not only by way of 
reprisals, but w.tli a re'lineme'ut. of crue'lty. More- 
over, no provocation ha.s be'en proved ;it Vise, Mar- 
s.ige, Louvain, Wavre, Termonde, an 1 ot.lu'r pl;u*es 
which have bei'ii entirely and deliberate'ly destroyed 
s»'V('ral elays after be'ing oc<ju{>ied, not to me'ntiem 
t he systematic burning of isolated buildings situaknl 
ill t.he* line' of mare'll of the t.roo]»s, and the* she^oting 
e»f the* unfortunate inhabitants who 11e*el. 

The Germans have .asserted in the'ir newsp.apers that 
the Be'lgian Government distributed to the civil popii- 
latiem arms whiedi we*re* t.o be^ used .against t.he inv.ach'rs, 
'rhe*y add that t.he* (latholie edergy preae*he*el a sort 
of holy war and incite'el their Hock eve*rywhere‘ to 
massacie the* G' rrn.ans. Finally, tlu'y h.ave' declar<*d, in 
order to justify the mussaciT's of women, tint women 
showe'el t.he*ms4*lves as fe*rocious as the me'n. and we'iit- 
.se> far as to ]>our boiling oil from tlu'ir windows upem 
the (.roop.s on the inai'e'h. 

All these* .•ille'galie.ms are so m.any falsehejods. Far 
from having elistributed arms, the authorities (!very- 
wlie'ie* on the apinoach of the enemy disarmeil the* 
inhabitants. The Burgomasters everywhere warned 
the biwnspeople against acts of violence, which 
would involve reprisals. The ch'rgy have unceasingly 
lU'f'.achcd calm to tlu'ir Hock. As for the women, if 
e*pt a stc . fo iiowsp.ape , the eif 

whie h is suspecte'd, evi'rything shows th d thi'ir only 
anxie*t.y w.as to (‘scai>e the.* horrors of a rut hies; war. 

The* true* motive's for the iitrocities the moving evi- 
eh'iice* of which we h.ive gatlie'red can only be, on the 
erne haiiel, the ele*sire t<> terrorize and demoralize the 
pe'ople in ace'orel.'inoo with the inhuman the*ories of 
(Jerni.iii military wrib*is, anel, on the; otlie'i* liariel, the 
elesii'e* few ])luneipr. A shot lired, no one knows where, 
or by whom, or .against whom, by a drunke*n .soldier 
eu- an excite'd sentry, is enough to furnish .a pi-e text fear 
t he^ sack eaf .a wholes city. Inelivielual plunelei* is suc- 
e*i*e*ele'ei by w.ar lovie’S of a magnitueh* which it is im- 
peissiblo to s.atisfy and by the taking of hejst.age's whev 
will be shot or keqat in conlim'iin'iit until ]).a.yme*nt of the 
ransoms in full, according to the* well-known procedure 
of elassic brig.anelagf*. It must also be stabe'd that in 
eu'ele*!' to establish t he German case .all resistance olfered 
by dctiichmeiits of the* Be'gulai' Army is laiel to the 
ace'eiunt of the civilian population, and th.it thet in- 
vaeb'i' invari.ibly avenge'S himself upon the civili.ans 
fe>r the e'hocks or even the dis.-ippointmi'iits which he 
sulTe'i's in the* course* of the campaign. 

In the course of this ine^uiry wo use only facts sup- 
porteel hy trustworthy evidence*. It should be noted 
that up to (he present we h.avc been able to record only 
.1 small part of the crimes coinmitteel ag.ainst law, 
humanity, and civilization, which will constitute one 
eif the* most sinister anel most revolting pages in con- 
te'inporary history. If an inteu'n.ation.al impiiry, like 
that which was conelucU^il in the Balk.ans by the Car- 
negie Commission, could be? ce^nducted in our country, 
w'e* ape* eeinviriced that it woulel establish the]* truth of 
oiu' assert ions. 

Tlio F'ourtli Report, dated at Antwerp on 
September 1 7, deals solely with the condition of 
Aersehot, of which some account was given 
earlier ; and the text is to a very great extent 
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merely a repetition in otlier wordi? of the facts 
which have already lu'en recorded. In view, 
how’cver, ^of tho high autliority wliieh attaches 
to the deliberate findings of fliis Commission 
of distinguished men specially ajipointed for 
the purpose by the Covernmont of Ih'lgiiim, 
it is well to extract from the report certain 
brief passages which deal witli the saliiait 
points at issue in the trial of (Jermanv befon* 
(he tril)unal of civilized luimanity. 

With regard, for instance, to the charge of 
deliberate sacrilege in the destruction and 
defilement of religious editices, the following 
pn'gnant paragraph is devoted to the condition 
of the beautiful church at A(‘rsehot : - 

cliurch prt‘s<*nt,s a. lament ;i tile aspect. Its 
throe doors, as woll as that, of tho sacristy, have 
t)con more or less coiisuimsl. TIio (hu>r of ( hci 
iiavo and side door on the rij'ht, both of massive 
oak, seem t.o have been btreed in by a battcrinj^ 
rani after the flames ha<l weak<*ned them. In the 
interior, tho allais, confessionals, Ivarmoniums, 
ami candi'labra ato broken, the collection boxes are 
forced 0]u*n, the wooden Gothic staiiKiS whicli 
<Iecoratcd the columns of the nave have b<*en t^oiai 
<lown, others have becMi partially destroyed by 
(ire. The iloor was Uttcjed with hay on which a 
jifreat nurnbei' of inliabilants — who were (;is wt‘ know) 
shut up in the church - have sl<*pt for ni.uiy days. 


The details given abo\'c arc* not hearsay, nor 
merely the evidence of credililo witnesses ex- 
amined by th(‘ Commission, but a simple 
d(‘seriptioii of things which At. Orts, (’ounstllor 
of Legation, personally de'pnted by the Com- 
mission to investigate, observtal hims<'lf. In th(‘ 
face of those facts it was idh* to say on behalf of 
tho (lermans that they were only guilty of mili- 
tary ‘‘ n*prisa.ls.” .Vnother account stat( s tint 
tlie (lermans stahied their lu)rst's in tlie eliureh. 

Another importaid. elnrge upon wliieh tln^ 
direct statenumt of M. Orts must he accepted 
as eour'lusive is that llni (lejanans, ovni when 
tluy })rotend(‘d that they were only executing 
international law' against guilty iion-eoiu- 
liatants, made no attempt to temfX'r tlunr 
s(werities with any show* of justice. Of his visit 
to tho spot where the so-called “ oxociitions ” 
of Aersehot- eitiziais took jilaee, M. Orts 
states : — 

It is there, on the outskirts of the town, in a Held 
a hundred yards to the left of the road, that the 
Germans shot BurKomastt*r 'rieleinans, his son, his 
brother, and a whole group »>( their fellow' eiti'/eiis. 

Afle,r some searching I fouiul at. the foot of a. 
bank the spot where fell llase innocent victims of 
German furv. Hlaek clots of blood still markcal 






PRIESTS AND RED GROSS DETACHMENT 
awaiting the arrival of the wounded. 
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TIIK ANXIETIES OF WAR. 

On the road between Malines and Brussels. 

[ Newspaper / // H.'itrations. 


oil t-lw slubliU* llio jilafi* oci'upiiMl by oncli of fhoin 
iirnliT t he liro of t lio cxi'nit ioiUM s. 'riic.si? bloml- 
sb'iiiiH nro two yanls tlistaiii fniiii oai b ollior, wliich 
(•onliriiis llu’ trstiiuoiiy of llu* witnassi-s ari'ordiiijLj 
to wliicli, rtt tlio last. inonuMit, tin* i^xorutionois took 
from tlio ranks t.wo nut. of evoi y thi<*f inon, c*ti;nua*. 
in (ii'fault. of any »ort of inquiry, pointiii}^ out thoso 
who had to dii'. 

,V fnw stops from tluMV tho nnwly-turnod narth and 
a liunililn wooden eross, raised secretly hy friendly 
hamis, mark tin* spot, wlieiv tlu; hodirs of 27 vi^tinl^. 
lest. 'Fhe pit. ])artiallv lillial seemed t.o wait, for mote 
dead. 

No words of condoniimtion need to ho added 
to this siini)lo description of tlie ( lernmii nndliod 
ol (‘xeontion— “ rh.anee, in defiudt of any sort of 
in(|iiiry. fiointing out those who Iiad to ilii* ” 
l^lxeept that such things undouhtedly oeeurn'd 
in many places, it slimild he ditlieidt to lieliove 
tluen possible in a war eonduoted liy a. nation 
which was suppostal to lie civilizerl. 

Yet anothi'r count in th(' indictment against 
th(' (aMMiians in Heloiiini ^\as lia.scd on 1 lie fix'- 
i|uent descripl ions oi\ eu of t ho < Jrun!\t*n ortiies in 
w hich hot li olVu iM’s and men indulged in captured 
towns and villages; and uiuler tliis liead also 
the IfstiinonN' ot the t Vninsi Dor of l.egation i*^ 


vahial)I(‘. Still writing of hi.s personal invc'sti* 
gations at Aerschot, M. Orta says : — 

I entered several liouses, ohosen liapliazaid, and 1 
went t hrough tlioir various landings ; t hrough the 
windows and the broken doors 1 glaiired into a 
number of other dw^^llings, Kverywhei’c t he furniture 
is overt urned, torn, and soiled in the vilest, ma-nner ; 
the w’allpaper hangs in rags from the w\dls, the doors 
of eellar.s ai-e broken open, all locks havt^ been forced 
open, all eiiphoanls and draw’ors emptied, linen and 
the, most incongr uous objects scattered on the tloors, 
t ogether wdt h an incredible, number of empty bottles. 

In t-he bouses of tin* w'ell-to-do the pictures have 
been slashed, the works of ar t broken. On tho door 
of one of them, a large, line building belonging to 
Dr-. one could st.ill r ead, though partly cfTaccd, 

the following inscript ion t t-aced in chalk : /iiltr dvses 
JIaus zft schoiu'ii da wirldicfi friedlivhe gate Leute. 
[Please spare this house, as the oecupantHS are peaceful 
and good people.) . . . (S) Itannarli li^acht- 

ynri.stt r. I ent et'ed t he house which was sai.l to have 
been occupied by ollicets w'biidi the solicitude of oru‘ 
of them seemed to have saved from the general ruin. 
On ii*acbing the threshold a smell of spilt wine drew 
our attention to Inmdt eils of emiity and broken bottles 
which tilled the hall, the staircase, and even the yard 
opening on tlie garden. The rooms were in inde- 
serihahle disorder. ] walked on a bed of torn clothes, 
of jiii'ces of wool tom from open rnatti‘i*sse,s, eveiy- 
wheieopen chests, arid in every room, hy tlie heil, still 
more empty bottles. The draw'ing-i-oon\ was full of 
them, ilo'/ens of wine-glasses covei’eil the table and 
<iih‘hoaiil.*<, by which stood tattered armchairs and 
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•floCas, whilst in a corner a piano, witli stained key- 
board, seemed have been smashed by boots. All 
showed that the place hail been, during many days 
and night s, the ’scene of the vilest debauches ;u»d 
drinking bouts. 

It will be remembered by those who have read 
tho preceding chapter that it was at Aerschot 
that the Germans claimed to have the strongest 
claim td execute bloody reprisals, because the 
general in command of the force of occupation 
was iindou})todly shot dead in the balcony of tho 
burgomaster’s house. Tho concluding para- 
graph which we shall quote from tlu; Goinmis- 
sion’s Fourth Report deals with this matter : — 

As for tho cause of the calamity which befell this 
defencoloss town, it oii^inatod, according to the 


Gorman military authorities, in the murder of an 
olliiciT by a civilian whom they name, and who was 
immediately shot. This fact remains, howe.ver, t o be 
jn-oved, as it has nob bfi'ii jmssible to Ihnl anyone in 
Aerschot who admits the culpability of Tieleman’s 
son. It is enough to bear in miinl at ])reseiil. that 
by the invaders’ own admission Aei’schot’s destruc- 
tion has been the result of a deliberate decision. In 
the eyes of the German commafuler, tho massacre 
of an iinleterminato number of innocent, people, the 
transportation of several hundred others, the savage 
treatment inllickd on ohl men, women, and childeii, 
the ruin of .so many families, the bui’uing and the 
saeking of a town of 8,000 souls const it.ut.e jastiliablo 
reprisals for the .act of a single individual. 

A great part of the h^ifth Report deals with tho 
.samo subject, giving, among other ovidenco, 
th(i written statement of iMndamo Ticdemims. 



I roin a Ctawing by £• M<»ania.\ 


SACRILEGE AT AERSCHOT. 

German soldiers use the Church as a stable. 
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tlic* widow ii( Uu’ unfold nn!it<‘ bur^ointistcr and 
inotfu‘1' of tlio allc^oiJ as'-a^sin. Horn is Jkt 
{K' coiirit of (I)c o<‘ciirn‘ncc : — 

AOoiit 4 o’cloi k 111 tli<- aftfiuooii my Jmsh.nid u;is 
ill'll nhiil in;' som< rij^iO's to t h«.‘ soifli<Ts, stainiiii^ oiit- 
siil • our ilnor. I was with liim. Sa<*iriv^ that the 
-iMM-ral and his a idas-ih-fa nips w<‘P* watrliinj' ns from 
thi* hairniiy, I ailN'is d him to <om<‘ in. At tiii.s 
iiioniant, Inokin;^ lowaiils tin* (iiand Idari-, wlmm 
iiion- tii.'in L’dHKi soldi<TS wt-n* amami>f<l, 1 saw dis- 
finrtly two ])urfs of smok**. J''iriM^' followed. 'Phe 
<ii‘rmans w«‘i<- lirin>^ touaids 1h<‘ houses and hroakinj' 
into them. My liushand, my ehildren, 1 he .servants 
and myself had just time tfi rusli tothe stalls hawlin^^ to 
I he eellais. d’he (if'riuaiis were evfui tiring in the halls 
of the houses. .After a. few minutes of gre.at anxiety 
one of I lie ;r,.fi,.|virs aides-df-eamps < ;ime ijown, say- 
in;; : - 

“ 'Phi* (ieneral is de.id ; where i.s the huigomaster 
Aly hushand said to me, “ 'Phis will he .serious for m<‘.’* 
\s he was si epping forwa.id, I sa id to t he aide-de-eamp, 
“ A'ou may see, sir, that- my Jmshand did not tin*.” 
" .\ever mind,” la* answered, ” he is responsible.” 
.My hush.'ind was f.iken aw.ay. Afy son, w h<» w.as :ii 
mv side, l«‘d us to aiiol hei- eellai*. The same aide-d**- 
• aiiip then <ame hack and took him away from me, 
kiekmg him along. 'Phe poor boy could se.areely w.alk. 
Muring the morning, while entering the town, the 
(lermans had fired into the wiiulows of the hou.se.s ; 
hullei, Ji.'id ent.eieil the room where my son was and 
had wounde<l him in t he leg. Aft er they taken my 
son and my husba.nd from me t Ik* (lermans h‘d me 
through the wlmh* lions*, l(*v<‘lling their r<*volvers at- 
my head. I was made to look at- the deail body of 
their g(*neral ; t hen t hey t brew me, wit h my daught<*r, 
out of t he house, without a coat or anyt hing on. 'Phey 
left ns on the (I rand I’loe. W<* wei*(* surrounded by 
a. hue of soldiers and had to see our d“ar town burn 
before our eyi's. 'Plien*, in tin* siiii.st<*r light of the 
(ire, I saw' for the last time. Inwards 1 o’cloi-k in the 
morning, fa her .ind son bouinl together. l'’ollow»*<l 
by my brol hei-in-la w , they were being brought, to 
Iheiriieath. 

IhMcing in iniiul tin* disorderly drinking bout.s 
of which till' su))Si*([iU'ii( stute of Ai'isehot , 


I it tiTod with oiii[)ty bott les, boro sueli convincing 
testimony, it seems at least more probablo tliat 
tlio general was struck by a stray bullet 
reekle.ssly fired in the direction of tho biirgo- 
master’.*:! house by one of the CJerman soldiers 
than that he should have been deliberately 
murdered by the boj'. No on** apparentiy 
elaimod to have seen tlii' shot fired and no 
weapon was found in the house. No inquiry 
was held. Tt was simply decidm] to make 
an example of frightfulness, as a les.son to 
the Ih'lgians. 

And, since nothing i> be gained by prolonga- 
tion of the evidence, alri'ady^ overwhelming, on 
thes-e nauseating topics, we hero close our re- 
view of the Reports of the (Jommi.ssion. We will 
only note that on the appearance of tho first of 
these Jteports the haiglish I *ress Rureavi offered 
the (*oiiunent that ‘‘ thi'se atrocities afipear to 
bo eoinmitted in villages and throughout the 
ijoiiiitryside with tlu' deliberate iriteiitioii of 
terrorizing the ])eople, and so making it nn- 
iiee(*ssary to leav’o troops in oeeupalion of small 
places or to protect linos of coiraruinieation. In 
large plae.es like Hriissels, wli.jro the diplomatic 
r(‘pre.s(‘ntat ives of niMitraJ Powers an^ e\i‘- 
witnesses, there appmir to liave been no e.\- 
ei'sses.” SubseqiK'nl- (‘Vt'i ts wc'ri^ to prove this 
eorniuent not wholly well groundi'd. 1 n genera.1, 
while imuh of thi^ l>rutality exercised was 
doulilless due to drunkenrii'ss and thi< gross 
impulses of unrestrained soldiiTs, mucJi was 
oliviously planned })f‘for(‘ha,nd and earric'd 
out. by the expri*ss coiiiiiiaiid of tlie (Jerman 
k*ad**rs. 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE ON PARIS: 
BATTLES OF NAMUR, CHARLEROI, 

MONS. 

Thk German Objective — An Invasion Ti:boit;h Belgium Inevitable — Strength of the 
French Eastern Frontier and Weakness of French Northern Frontier- — 1'xrenditure on 
Fortresses — Systems of Fortification — ^The German and French Flans — A Rabid Offensive 
Imperative for the Germans — The British Kxpeditionary Forc e and its I’lac e in General 
.Ioffre’s ScmEME — C omposition of the Expeditionary Force — Sir John French and iiis 
Record -Mobilization, Composition, and Transport of the }^ritish Army to France — The 
Theatre of War and Position of the British in it — The Kaiser and the “ Contemptible " 
British Army — March of the Germans on the Sambre — Capture of Namur — Forcing of the 
Sambre at and near Charleroi — Battle of Mons. 


W E have seen from the foregoiupr chap- 
ters that the ( Icrman plans were com- 
pletely ujiset by tlio gallantrosistauco 
offered by tlio fortress of Liege and 
the determined opposition of the Belgian Army. 
It is true that rarely '^•an any ojierations of war 
bo carried on continnoiisly in accordance with a 
previously prepared scheme, for, as Moltko 
pointed out, the measures taken for any stra- 
tegical movement only hold good up to the first 
collision between tlio opposing forces, the result 
of which may strongly influence or even com- 
pletely change the direction of the lino of 
action. It is more correct, therefore, to say 
that war is conducted in accordance with some 
“ General Idea,” which bears in mind certain 
specific objects. 

The first and most important of tlicse is the 
dr , traction of the ei%einy’s field armies, for once 
these are crushed liis power of resistance is at an 
end, and he must perforce yield to t)ie wishes of 
the victor. 

Still, history shows that while this is the main 
objective, there are others, the attainment of 
which will often influence the result of a war. 
The capture ol important sources of supply, 
Voi.. I. — Part 12. 


whether of food or munitions of war, will have 
some c*ffect, and in liighly cent rali/(‘d States the 
occupation of the enc*my's capital has always 
produced a profound impression. 

Rememberiiig tlio results iirovioiisly obtained 
by tile fi'll of Paris, the Germans believed that 
its reduction would produce a like effect in tlio 
present struggle. Hence tjie knidiug idea in the 
German plan was a quick rush through Belgium, 
to bo followed by a rapid advance on Paris. 
It might bo bombnrtb'd from all sides or 
at any rate a sufficient number of its forts 
were to be reduced by tliis means, and then it 
was believed t.lie city itself Would soon surrender 
under tlie tlirea.t of destruction. 

Witli the large forces which the; Germans put 
in the field at the outset of tile war it was abso- 
lutely necessary to liave a long line of strategical 
deployment, t.c., the line of country along which 
the forces wore to be developed as a preliminary 
to their advance into France. 'Jo move through 
the Vosges was impossible on any largo scale 
owing to the paucity of roads. IMoreover, 
the lieads of the German columns debouching 
through the jiasses would have been brought uji 
by the long lino of barrier forts from P]pinal 
441 
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RO\AI. MARINK LIGHT INFANTRY ARRIVE ON THE CONTINENT. 

This was the first time they had worn khaki. [Record Press. 


to M'Iki Gaj) of Px'lfort, tlirough 

which tho Austrijui Army nn(1(M* Schwartzoiiherg 
cnmo in 1S14, was stoi)|)(Ml hy tli(3 important' for- 
tress oroi'tod at that point. 'I’hoi’o romainod only 
two zones of inva.sion, viz.., that Ix'tAVwn Nancy 
and Thionvillo, and that from Manhon^o to Dun- 
kirk, tlio latter hoin^ approachahlo only through 
Molgiiun. For botwoon Thionvilk» and ]\rauboujT;o 
lay tho dilliciilt co\uitry of the Anhaaics, cM)vorod 
with woods, with fow railroads loading towards 
franco, and with roads unsiiitod for tho movo- 
mont of largo bodies of men with their hea\y 
military wheel carriage. This region, therefore, 
could only bo usoil for a comparatively small 
jiortion of tho invading army. 

Tho advance through liolgium then had 
many advantages; it was hoped that 'the 
Govornmont of tlio country wo\ild yield to 
force mnjeure and oppose no hindrance to it. 
It was believed tho Belgian Army was of but 
little value and could bo swept out of tho way. 
Thus the Germans would reach a point on tho 
French frontier only about 120 miles from Baris, 
and their furtlu'r advance would turn the lino 
of defences on tho French eastern frontier. It 
was known that those of the Northern frontier 
wtM’c not capable of resisting an attack with 
modern weapons, and woultl, therefore, not 
oppose a vigorous resistance to the onward 
march of tho Germans. 

ranee, after the war of 1870, had entered 
on a period on \vhich it wa\s admitted she must 
at first nssnme a defensive attitude towards a 


German invasion, and sh(3 had constructed a 
vast series (.)f forti/ications at a cost of over 
£115,000,000 to protect her frontiers. Two 
main liiu's of invasion had to be dealt with, 
which may rouglily bo descrilx'd as being the 
one through 1 Belgium against the lino Lillo- 
Maubeugo, tho other from the Bavarian Pala- 
tinate ])('(wo(ui Treves and Nancy. Th(» Com- 
mittee of Defence, ])resid(‘d over by General do 
Riviere, ])roposed to iiu'et both dangews by 
linos of works dirof'tly barring tluaii. 

d'h(^ oast ('i n frontier was nat urally conddered 
the more important, as tho danger of irru])- 
tion in that dinn-tion was more imminent' 
since tho northern frontier was to some extent 
rendered secure by the neutrality of Belgium, 
guaranteed jointly by France, T’russia, and Eng- 
land ; accordingly it received tho first and 
greatest attention. Tho fortifications of Paris 
also wore so improved that by 1878 it was con- 
sidered that the enormous perimeter a blockad- 
ing army would have to occupy — not less than 
120 miles — would involve such a subtraction 
from tho Gorman field armies as to reduce the 
latter to a very restricted offonsivo and neutralize 
tho advantage that tho numerically greater 
population of Germany, and consequently 
larger army, gave to that country. 

But tho heavy cost of construction prevented 
tho carrying out of the plan of work for the 
northern frontier in its entirety. The first pro- 
ject had comprised a very complete defensive 
organization. An army was to bo assembled 
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in a central position botwoon tlio Scarpo and 
the Sanibre, readj^ to resist a frontal attack 
from Belgium or to act on tho flanks of a force 
penetrating from that country into France. It 
was to bo supported on its loft by Douai and a 
number of forts which wore to protect the inun- 
dations to bo created on tho Scarpo. Tlio 
Scheldt was also to furnish similar obstacles, 
which wore to bq covorod by an important for- 
tress at Valoncionnos. Tho right end was to bo 
defended by Maubougo, to bo made into an 
entrenched camp,* while minor works were to 
support tho latter and also tho centre at (^ues- 
noy and other places. Between tho Scarpo and 
the Tjys, Lille was also to be made a groat en- 
trt'iiched camp, Jind further to be protected by 
inundations, while on tho coast Dunkirk was to 
bo raised to tlio status of an important fortress, 
and Gravolines and Calais were also to bo 
defended. 

Furtjier to tho south-oast of Maubeuge, 
Me/Jeres on the Meme was to be converted into 
a powt'rful fortress, and forts Wia’o to beca’i'ctiid 
at Kocroy and llirson ; Moittmedy and Lo^g^vy 
Were to be strengthened. 

fl'he. discovery of high explosives which coidd 
bo employed instead of ordinary gunpowder 

*Ati enirenchnd caiiii) is a I'tKion onclostid by a rinn <»f foils. If 
Constructed round a town, the latter is often protected by a continu- 
ous line of fortiJlcations known as an “ enceinte.” This secures the 
town from iMiim? rushed should a section of the forts he oviTiiowered, 
Tlic absence of an enceinte allowed the CJermans to rush the town of 
Li6Ke before the forts had j icldcd. 


for tho charges of shells — thereby enormously 
increasing thoir disruptive effect — brought about 
a coinpleto change in tho military engineering 
world. The French designers of the sev'enties 
Jiad built their fortifications to resist tho old 
weapons ; against them could be brought tlio 
new. Not only were those superitir in the 
eflicac\^ of their projectiles, but it becamo plain 
tliat heavier guns would, witli tho great improve- 
ments made in the construction of carriages, 
be brought into tho field. For instance, in the 
middle (‘ighties tlio Germans lupt in constant 
readiness at Main/ a so-called light siogo train 
of sixty 15m. howitzers intimded for use against 
barrier-forts on the ('astern Frt'iufii frontitT.* 
The ej^ormoiis sum of money already expended 
on the provision nf fortifications, which, as we 
have set'u, amounted to nearly a hundred 
million pounds sttaling, precluded tlio oomplete 
n'lnodelliug of tho whole syslom, but con- 
siderable sums W(‘r(' devoted to improving that 
jiirtion which fac-i'd i^jorraiue, and this was 
la.rg(‘ly provitk'd from savings du(^ to tho iion- 
c.omplction of works on the Belgian frontier. 
Tuos(‘ projected at Dunkirk, Valenciemu's, 
and Mezi(.h‘es postponed, but Fort d('S 

Ayolk's at the lattta* ])lac(i was const ructc'd. 
A like fa.t(^ Ix'fell St. Omer, Douai, 
ViVonni' and other works wliich it liad been 

* Equivalent to an EiiKliMli Oln. weapon. IliiiiK a slicll of alioui 
'.lOlb. weight. 



A SECTION OF THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS AT THE FRONT. 

[Sfwspitptr JUustrjtwns, 
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BRITISH TROOPS AT THE FRONT. 
Photograph taken in a French town. 

[London h’eu's terncy. 


origiiijilly iutciulod to erect on tins I'roiitier, 
Nor was Jjille tiuislied iu iiecordaiiee with tho 
ori;^iival plan, ami was, tlierefore, iu tliu tlrcut 
War, ixot clot’eiulod. Moreover, llio second 
line which it luid been doteriiiint'd to build 
from La Fere-Jjabn-Khi'iins was never pro- 
pi'rly coinj»leted, ami thus offered little 4>r 
no resistance to tho onward inarch of the 
(Germans. 

There hail, indeed, lonsJC been irrowin:^ up a 
seliool of en^!,ineers whieh held tjiat the future 
of fortitication lay in tlio use of concrete, a 
more honioj^eneous material, and therefore not 
so easily destroyed as brick or stone work, and 
whieh believed that the only protection for 


guns w'as to be found in armoured positions 
made of concrete ( later on ferro- concrete), with 
the guns placed in steel defi'iided cupolas. 
Spasmodic efforts had been made in this direc- 
tion a few years after the termination of tho 
Franco -German AVar. One of tho old Antwerp 
forts had been given an armoured turret. The 
Germans at first proposed to use large masses 
of chilled iron to cover gun pqsitions for defence 
against attack from the sea. Rumania built 
a ring of forts armed with 6-inch guns in 
turrets round Jhikarest. Lastly, that great 
master of fortification, the Belgian General 
l^rialmont, who may be truly called tho 
modc^rn Vauban, adopted the system of con 
Crete and iron which ho applied to tho fortresses 
of Namur and Liege and tho intervening fort of 
ITuy, all on the Meuse, fortresses intended to 
bar the entry of tho Gormans into Belgium to 
Liege and to tho ramifications of railways from 
that town to Brussels, to Namur and tlu*ough 
tho Ardennes, and to prevent them using the 
main railway from Aix-la-Chapelle beyond the 
frontier. Recent events seem to show his views 
were scarcely correct ; ho cert ainly did not fore- 
see the enormous development in power of 
artillery, and, moreover, he armed his forts with 
too light guns, viz., Gin. and 4. Tin. howitzers 
firing shells wc'ighing about 001b. and 401b. 
rc'spoidively, which could not successfully coj)e 
witli tho far heavier weapons brought against 
them. It cannot be said that tho resistance 
offered by Namur was adequate to tho amount 
spent on its dofcnces. In tho case of Id^ge, 
however, tho stand it made was of tho highest 
value to the Allies. 

The deduction is obvious ; if the concrete 
and turret .system is to bo employed, tho very 
largest guns must bo used and the most powerful 
cupolas. Will tho result be adequate to tho 
j)rieo paid ? It .seems very doubtful, and more 
than ever the old adage seems to hold good — 
“ Place assi6gee, place prise.” 

It was this consideration which gave rise 
to another school of engineers which held that 
all elal)orato fortification was a mistake ; that 
forts should bo built of earth for infantry 
defences only, and that guns should bo placed 
in positions carefully thought out, but not 
constructed till attack was imminent. They 
pinned their faith on mobility and regarded a 
railway round the position to be defended as 
tlic most important itenx in a scheme of 
defence which would allow weapons and 
munitions to be transferred from one point to 
another as the requirements of the case de- 
mantled. Such a railway would, of course, be 
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covorod from tho onomy’.-^ firo by a parapot of 
goiitle slope, as shown bt^low. Here 6, 6, are 
tlie eartlieii foiv.s, c, c, e, the i-ailwny. 


6 jb 





Section through d. e 



Seha.slopol jiiid l*le\’iia. were good e\;mipl(‘s 
of tlu^ [)ossil)ilil i('s of sueli a syslt'in. d’lie linens 
of 'rorres-V(‘(h’as iu 1811, eonstruel (‘d by 
W<‘lliiigton foi* t.he dcdejiee of IJsbun, were 
beyond Uu? power (.)f Abissena's army to a.tbi.ek. 
The forts ('oiisl riK'led at t la* end of (he 
lOth et'iitury for (he dete!ie<' of London 
were bas('d on these idea.s. On the a.dv<‘n(. 
of a Kadieal ( Jo\ ciinneib to powta* (h<‘ 
whole ])rojeeL howevei*, \\a.< a.' andoiied. 


To understand the fighting which mnrlc('d 
the opening of the war it is necessary to realize 
the General Ideas of Imth the (Ji-nnan and 
French commanders. Both w’ere simple in 
theif* conception, d’he former proposed to 
overrun Belginm and to move ra[)idly across 
the FrciuOi frontiia* down to Baris a,nd, after 
the destruction of tlu' British Fleet, to inva<le 
lOnglaiid and tlietat(' peaci' in London on such 
terms as Gcninany might delia-inine. 'riie 
French plan ojf<‘red a more mod(‘st ]>regi-a.nim<’. 
At tirst it was to bi^ defcnsi\'i‘. An aiins wa.s 
ti) watch the deboiu'h of tlu- (h'rinan-^ from 
Belgimn, another- was to wa(eh tlu' hlastei-n 
frontier of Fraiu-e from a position behind 
Verdun. l’i‘«)bably a force' was to 1 h‘ asse'.mbK'd 
within th(' pentageai foi’nu'd by the. entr-e-ncheel 
ea.mp of F|)inal. Langr-e-s, Besancon. Dijon, and 
B<*lfort, whit' bc'liind the're was I > be? /i r(S(*rve 
i-ea.dy to be throw-n t<»wards wlii(^he\t‘r (lank 
rc'qnired it. Xoia* of iht'si' ariangcnu'rrts was 
earrii'd out in its entii-ety. 

With a n'fa'eluaisible lU'ghu-t. of tlu' wishes of 
the grt'at W ar Lord, the Belgians dr-termiiKHl 
to i)lay the part of liononi-ahle mc'n and def(*nd 
th<‘ir country. 'The' ItOgian .Army barred the 
way and Liege \v!i.s prepared to defend itself 
to th(' bitter end. So certain bad tlie (Si'i-maiis 
be(Mi of the easiness of Ibe task of disposing 
of the Belgian foi-e»‘s that the troops wliir^li 
lirsi. inva.ded Belgium M.pp<*ar to ha\ o been 



A BELGIAN CART DRAWN BY DOGS. \spori anj Gtucral 

Has been used in France for transporting machine-guns and ammunition. 
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GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH. 

British troops are liniti}^ the route. {London .4gemy, 


iinpcTfocily and to have poss(*ss(Hl 

very littio .si(‘^c artillery to tleal with the forts. 
M'lie !( siilt is well known. Jdege lield out ; 
the (leriiuins usc'k'ssly ('xpended thousands of 
men, and tin? lime-tjihle of eainpai^ii so ean*- 
fnlly drawn up by the (Jerman demi-^ods of lln‘ 
linp 4 ‘rin,l (Jt'neral Sta‘l luid to be nuheally re- 
vised. 'rill' j)ossession of Liejjji' and its sisti'r- 
fortress of Njimur wn.s vital to the (lermans, 
l)('(‘anse without them the inn-in railway line 
(hroii^li Ik'l}j;;.um to the freueh ti’ontier \\as not- 
a\ailable nor eoiild the otlu'r liia's from Lie^e 
be u.sihI. But the gallantry displax ed in tlu‘ 
old arehbishoprie town did somelhifij^ irmn*. 
It. wais diflieult for a nation hkt* th(' b'n*neh, so 
bravt' in itsi'lf and sm li an admirer of bravery 
in others, to avt>id the j)rineiple <»f nu»viu^ to the 
.siaind of the eaimon. Tart of the l’'r»‘iieh norih- 
4M*n army, tlua’efore, wa.-^ movi'd up to aid their 
allies. \N'h('n Na-mur fell and the enem\ was 
4ma\)k'd to brin^ up inert' troo])S and supplii's, 
the advanced foret* found itself ('x[)os<'d to dirt'ct 
attack by far supt'rior numbers, and, uliat was 
more dauLjt'rtiUs, to Hank attack tui its right by 
(it'rmans coming through the Artlt'iines. In the 
meant imt‘ Sir ,Tohn French had brought up t w’o 
divisions arul t lu^ cavalry division of the Fnglish 
Army, in aectirdanee with the arrangi'iuent 
c'ome to with (Jt'neral .bilYrt', tt» oeeuiiy the 
ground on tht' left t>f tht' French, and this, ivs wo 
.shall see, helped to stem the (Jerman advance. 

Before going intti considerations of the fighting 
A\hieh thus arose, lot us consider briefly the 


strategical t'vonts u}) to the tim(‘ of the junction 
of the British with tlie Frt'nch. 

In the (It'rman plan time was tht' t'ssence of 
the bargain. To rush dow n to Baris and capture 
it was to form thi' lirst act of the drama. As 
the main advanct' of the Ihnpc'ror’s troops was 
to be made through Belgium, a. consld(‘rable part 
<if his army moved in this direction, and of the 
whole* (Jerma.n Army by far tlu* greatt*r part vva,s 
used a-gainst the French, whonv it was di'sired to 
crush bt'fon* d(‘a.ling with th«' Hussians, who 
would, it was ealculat»‘d, la* sca.re(’ly conet'U- 
t rated on th(' joint, front it'r befort' tla* French 
were put c)ut of action. This plan, liowevi'r,, 
ha<l in it tlu* fatal (*rror that no one of the (Jerman 
advt*rsaries did what the (Jerman ( {(‘ueral Staff 
had laid down as its duty to do. On the Allic's’ 
left Bi'lgium ]-<'sist('d, the Hussians mobilized far 
more rapidly than was anticipated, while all 
along tlu' lim* of invasion tlu' French put up 
so good a light, tlait the cooj)('rati(ui of the 
(Jerman cciitn' and left wing coming throVigh 
buxt'inburg and Lorraine was limited to oVitain* 
ing contact with their right wing. 

Of the 2.) Army C’orps of their first-line 
troojis four only seem to have been employed 
against Russia and 21 against France.* Of 
these aliout four vvc're used at first for the opera- 
tions against Liege, and, in the atlvance against 

• The Frenvli luvil 21 Aniiy C^rpH. i.e., the same mimber aw the 
Ucriu.iiis, liiul of atMiHt eoiul litrengMi. Tne Ueniuiiui put 
into the Held 21 Reserve Corps, lR*.s|des ii luiiiiber of Laud- 
wehr and even I.*iindsrurin dlvhlons. lint all of these were probably 
not available at fli>t Toe nuniuer i.f Reserve Divisions uf the 
Fwnch la uncertiiu. 
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the retiring Allies, appear to have been pai lly 
on the loft of the Gorman First Army, which 
formed the right of the force following up the 
loft of the Allies in their retreat towards Paris. 

Now, it was essential for the Germans to keep 
the French occupied on the whole lino of their 
north and north-eastern front ic^rs and along tln^ 
intervening section between these two regions 
facing the Ardennes. For if tho lino of attack 
through Belgium was clearly indicated from the 
first, it w^ould bo i)ossible for the French, with 
their extensive network of railways stretching 
along tho lino on which their troops were de- 
ployed, to move their troo])s so as to concentrate 
in superior force against them. Poughly, at tho 
outset, so far as the regular troops were con- 
et'rned, tho numbers must have been fairly 
e(jual, and the German superiority, whicli 
undoubtedl}’^ existed, must have been duo to 
the use of Reserve Corj)s from th(‘ beginning. 
But this s\i])eriority never had any great effect 
on the struggle. Why ? In the first place, tho 
French incursion into Alsace from Jk'lfort and 
over the Vosges seems to hav(^ diverted a con- 
siderable body of German troops against it. In 
the second, there can be no doubt that Verdun 
and the forts around it. were able to resist any 
attempts made against them because tho Ger- 
mans wi^ro not able to spare their heaviest 
artillery for use in this direction, and because 
the fortifications were more thon^ughly prcpari'd 


tluin those facing Belgium. Hiiice their 
infantry advances were all eventually repelled. 
The lino of battle, it is true, fluctuated, but, 
on tho whole, the French held their own on tlieir 
right flank and in tho ctMitro. 

When the Allied k'ft was driviai back the 
distance retreated was much greater than was 
the rearward movement on their right. 'J’ho 
explanation of this is simple. Under Tuodern 
conditions frontal attack is exceedingly difilcult 
and costly, and aliiK^st impossible against a 
W(‘ll-held lino. Hence, in the eentro, where 
flank attack on any largo scale was impossible, 
pr()gre.ss was necessarily slow. On the right 
(the Verdun-Belfort) ilaiik, tho dofensivo posi- 
tions held by tho French were too strong when 
directly attac^kc'd, while to outflank them was 
impossible Ixmmxusc', great as were tho numbers 
tho (uTmans brol^ght into tho field, they did 
not suniee to devote sutricient force to encircling 
th^^ right as well as the lt‘ft of the Allies. Tho 
GtTmans had d(‘linitely committed themselves 
to the former counso ; the>’ had ])erfor(’,o to 
abandon the latter for fear their general front, 
becoming too thin, should bo pt'notrated, which 
would have given ris(^ to a highly dangerous 
position, as it would have ox[)o.sed tho portion 
cut off from the rest (whi(;h would certainly 
have been th(‘ right wing) to coinpleb^ disaster. 

It is an axiom of war that (‘very oiTensivo 
must in lime cc^mo to an end, bi'cause when 



BRITISH FIELD GUN. 

Covered with wheat to conceal its presence from the enemy. 
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invading an onciny’s conntry troops liavo to b(‘ 
l(*ft Ixihincl to ^iiard comniuiiicalions, whic.Ii tin* 
dcfondfTs do not need to do as tho country is 
friendly to ilasn. 'I'In's was clearly shown in 
linssia in I HI 2, wl)cn out of the 000,000 with 
which Napoleon crossed tiu' Niena'ii only 00.000 
wen? available, for the battle of Jh)rodino. 
\Vh(?n Kluf^lv with tin? tirst tilerinan Army f‘>l- 
lowed up the llritish, extendin^^ his line mfuv) 
and more to the ri^ht, there came a time wIhmi 
he had so weakenetl it that it was liable to pene- 
t nit ion, (“ombined with flank a-tbiek, by the 
reinforcements the llritisli r(;(.uMved, and by 
t he brin^ioK '*P to the extreme left of the Paris 
army. 'Phis was impossiblt> at first Ixs'jmse 
very Isir^x? forces w(?re committed to the offen- 
sive oj)erat.ions in Alsaixx Jhit as soon as thes«* 
eami* to an end, tin' broneh Ix'in^ drivtsi back 
by the superior forces the (u'rmans brought 
against them, th<' att-il ude on t h(‘ (‘astern £ronti(‘r 
b(‘c,ani(? (‘iitirt'ly d(‘fensiv(', imd Pan was sent 
off with the 0th Army to sn[>port th<? Pritish 
left, 'I'Ik? (lerman l(‘ad(‘rs began to appr(‘ciat(‘ 
this danger when th(\y saw the jx'iil which 
their own extension of the right, wing had lt‘d 
I Item ifit.o, and fi’oiii flu* end of the first w(‘(‘k 
in S(‘ptemb(‘r they saw th(‘ nef'd for drawing in 
their horns. Inst(‘a.d of tlu? Allies’ left wing 
Ix'iiig th!'eat(‘n(‘d with outllaid\ment , it was 
t he ( {(irman right w ing w hieh w as now' in danger ; 
henct?the pulling it in and Kluek's flank niaicli 
of c.oivciMitrat ion to join tlu? (lei’inan eentn'. 
'I’hen th(' Allic's assunu'd the olYensi\'e. 

'P(» t h(? u|)setting of the (lerman jilans by 
comp(*lling them to abandon all att(?nipls on 
Paris tht' second act. (O' tIu? Kais(a''s drain,’ — 
the* Pritish largel\’ cont ribut (‘d. 


Tlie composition of our Kxpoditiomry Army 
was as follows: 

( '( nMM A M ) K It- 1 N-( )J 1 1 K F : 
FIEbD-MAHSH VI. Silt JOHN FllENCH. 

On IKK OK THE S'l’AKK. 
lyr.-(JKN. Sia AwenmALD Muiiray, K.f’.H. 
Mai.-(ii.n. Sir \\\ JtojiEH'rsoN, Iv.C.V.O., 
r A K'l’EK M A S'l E : f -( i EN ERA L. 

JlA.j.-tiEX. Sir Xevie Macreaoy, IC.(Mk, 

An.i I'TAN'r-G eneh al. 

I9t AltHV COUPS. 

I/r.-CEx. Sir Doijoeas Haio, tVec. 

(1st. and 2rul Divisions.) 

1st DIVISION- -Mai. -( iE.v. boMAX. 

1st INFANTJIV PUIOADE— PRio.-(iEN. Maxsk, 

C.B. 

Isf. (toldst.re.'iia (iiiai tls. 

1. -it Seots Gij.'ii'ds. 

1st Uey.d I liglilandcrs. 

2ii(l Uoyal Munster Fusllii-rs. 

2n(l INFAN'I’UV PUIGADE Pkio.-G en. Bui.m.n, 
C.B. 

2n<l Uoyal Sussex Iteginusit. 

1st. North 1 j.'inca.shire Ueginii‘nt. 

1st. Xorthampt.onshirc^ Ueginitait. 

2nd King's Uoy.d Uille Corps. 

Jid INFANTRY BIUG.VDE Brio. -Gen. bANoox, 
(\B. 

1st, Uoy.il West Sur rey Uegini(‘nt. 

1st. Sout li W.'iles Borderers., 
kst Gloneester Ur'ginient. 

2n(l Welslr U<>giinent . 

UOYAl. .VIPribbKUY- Brio.-Ges. Findlay, (Mb 
XXV., XXVI., and XXXIX. Brigades IP.yal 
Fir*ld Artilka y, I H-poundei-s. 

XJjPI. Howit’/.er Brigade. 

2(5' li Heavy B.ittt'ry, (5r)-)iouirder.s. 

ItOYAb ENRHXF.ERS- T/r.-CoL. Si’iiREiaER. 

2. 'Inl and 2(51 h I'^ieM (.l(»rrti>anir*.s .i,nd 1st Sigrtal 

(^)ni|).iny. 

Tlrer<‘ nas .ilso a (^rv.•^lr> Ihi^inient with the 
di\ i'-.inrt. 

* 'rin’M’ (lel.itls have Ic’rii rdiiipiled t nli el. frmir tin* Arm' l.i-.f 
uikI I»v iclVf<‘ti<v ( t the Kirld Seta i<‘r PifL, I R'lnlv. freni lint e, s 
wliteli li.oe :ii'i>i-:ii'e I m the new 'ijui»- i 
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2nd division. 

4th INPANTKY BUIGADlv 

2ml Orenaclior Guards. 

2nd Coldstream Gauds. 

3rd Ooldstreani 
1st Irish Guards 

6th INFANTRY BRIGADK Bnid.-GKN. Hxk'im;, 

C.B. 

2nd Worcester Regiment. 

2nd Oxford and Burks llegimenl,. 

2nd Highland Light Infantry. 

2nd Connaught Rangers. 

6th TNh^VNTRV BHTGADlv Bkiu.-Gkn. It. II. 
Daviks, C.B. 

1st Liverpool Regiment. 

2tul South Staff<irds]ure U»‘ginient. 

1st Berkshire Regim<‘nl. 

Isl, King’s Royal Uille Cor]is. 

RO VAL ARTILLK RY— Bkk ; -l 1 icx. l»Kinn«]VAU D.S.t >. 
XXXIV., XXXVI., and XLI. Brigade ItoyaJ 
Fi(‘ld Artilli'iy, 18-pournleis. 

XLIV. Briga<le Howitzers. 

3r»th Heavy Battery, GO-imunders. 

JtOYAL ENGINEKRS- -I/r.-Con. Boys. 

ath and 11th Fhdd Companies, Isl Bridging 
Train. 2iid Signal Comi)any. 

There was also a Ca valry Iteginu'id . 

2nd a It. MV COBBS. 

Gkniiral Sir II. Ij. Smitu-Dourikn, (J.C.B. Ae. 
(3i’ii amt 'it h Divisions). 

3rd DIVISION — Maj.-Gkn. 11. 1. W. Hamii.ton, C.B. 
71h INFANTRY BBIGADB Bhio.-Gin. .Mr- 
Ckackkn, C.B. 

3rd Worcester Regiment . 

2nd South L'lneashire Hegiment. 
ist Wiltshire Regiment. 

2rid Royal Irish Rides. 

sth INFANTRY BRIGADE— Bhio.-Gion. Dohan.C.B. 
2nd Royal Scots. 

2nd Royal Irish Regiment. 

4th Middlesex Rogimmit. 

1st Cordon ITigldamlers. 

uth INFANTRY BRIGADK Biuii.-C i Shaw. C.B. 
1st NorthumbiTland Fusiliers. 

41 h Royal Fusiliers. 

1st Lineoln Regiment. 

Ist Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY Buri.-Ckn. Wing, C.B. 
XXllI., XL., and XLll. Brigade Royal Field 
Artillery, 1 8-poundei>,. 

XXX. Brigade Howitzers. 

48th Battery, (>0-pou riders. 

R ( ) V A L KN GIN E RS- 1 /r. -( ^:) l. \Vi i.bON. 

otllli and 671 li Field Companies. 3rtl Signal 
Com})iiny. 

'I'here was also a Cavalry Regiment, unidentili- 
able from tin* Army Jjist. 

. .5lh DIVISION— Maj.-Ckn. Sin C. Fkkgu.son, 
Bt., C.B. 

13Mi INFANTRY BRlCADlv BniG.-tiKN. Curii- 
BKllT, C.B. 

2nd King’s Own Scotti.sli Borderer.s. 

2nd West Riding R' girnerit. 

1st Royal West Kent Regiment. 

2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

I tlli INFANTRY BRIG.VDE- Biuo.-Gkn. Roi/r,(ML 
2inl Siitlolk R«*giment. 
list East Surrey Regiment, 

1st Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

2nd Manchestt'r Regiment. 



A BRITISH OUTPOST. 

On the look-out for the enemy. 

[IKiily Minor 

15th INFANTRY BRIG.VDE- Bjug.-Ckn. Count 
Omokmikx, (t.B., Ae. 

1st Norfolk Regiment. 

1st Ihalforrl Regiment. 

1st. Cheshire Regiment. 

1st Dorset R -giinent. 

ROYAL ARd'lLLEltY- Bi;i...-(ii:N. Hkadi.vm, (’.B. 
XV.. XVII., XVIII. Brigades Royal Field 
Artillery. 18-})onii(lers. 

VI 1 1. Howitzer Brigade. 

luHtli Hi‘avy Battery, <)t)-])(Minders. 

R.OV ,\L 10.\(UNEERS Lr.-ttoi.. d'iu,i.»)Cii. 

71 h and 6!)Ui Field Companies. 5 Signal 
(^nnpanies. 

TIuto wjis also a ( ’avalry 1 L'ginieiit. 

The*, dth Division aiijianuitly forinod part of 
tin* 9rd Army (^orps, tlio otlmr Division being 
ilio Oth. Only the 4tli Division took part in 
llie.S(‘ operations 

It was eomposial as follows — 

4th DIVISIO.V Ma.i.-Gkn. Snow, C.L. 

loth JNFAXTRV BBIC.VDK Blue:. -Cion. .1. .\. L. 
Haldane, C.B. 

1st Royal Warwick Regiment. 

2nd Seahnth I lighla riders, 
l.st Royal Irish l‘’nsiliers. 

2n<l Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

Iltli INFANTRV imiGADhF-BKin.-(JEN. HuNi’En- 

WlNTON, (hB. 

Isl Somerset Light Infant rv. 
l.st East J/irrcashire Regimerrt. 

1st Harripshiro Regiment, 
l.st Rifle Brigade, 
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KNTKENCHING A 60-POUNDER GUN. 


I2th INFANTltY |{|ll(iAI)E- Hmici.-IJkn. U. F M. 
Wilson, O.h. 
lafc Uoyiil Iviin asliii** 

IhI liJuicfiHhirf Kiisiliiirs. 

2ri(l Jloyal Iniiiskilimjf Fii.sili»‘i‘!4. 

2ri(l Fss<'x llt'f'imriil . 

ROYAL ARTILLERY Riji<}.-(Jkn. AIilnr, C.B. 
XIV., XXIX. aiul XXXII. Rii^Mdrs Roy/U Field 
Arlillei'y, 

XXXVIL* RH^c.'ul<‘ ICowilAiTs 
.‘Uhl. Riit(.t‘ry, (io ]KMnnl<*is. 

ROYAL ENOINEERS. 

rot li Eu ld Company. 2ud Riidi^iii^ 'rrain. 

Then* was also a. (\a.vali y Itc^nmenl . 

'riio ('nvalry with tho Kxiaxlitioiiary Force 
luimbcrc'd (ivo bripidcs, jic<;ordin^ to the Army 
Uist j— — 

1st (VWALRY niMCJADK, midrr Riu({.-(iKN. 0. J. 
RuiO(js, (ML 
211(1 Di'a^^ooii (iiiai'ds. 

."ith I)riipM)n (Inards. 
ittli |[iissai's. 

2nd (LVVALRY RRKJADK, Rni(;.-(ii<:N. I)|.j 

Lismo, (ML 
■nil I)ra>?oon (i wards. 

?Mli Lancci’s. 

IS(h Itussars. 

M CAVALRY RRKJADE, under Riuo.-Lkn. It. 
(Jormi, (ML 
‘till Hussars. 

51 h lianoei'H. 
lOtli L'tiK'ers. 

till CAVALRY RRKJADM, und.‘r R|{I<j.-(Jkn. t he 
ICox. C. K. Ri\<jiiam, C.IL 
Coin])ositi' Re^dnient Household Cavalry. 

(Mh Dra^foon (luanls, 

3rd Hussars. 

5th i^AVALRY RRKl.VDF, under Ruio.-(Ik\. Sir 
P. W. (hiinavoor., Rl.. D.S.O. 

2nd Dragoons. 

1 2th La Heel's. 

20th Hussars. 

Of these, the first four formed tho Cavalry 
Division, under Maj.-Gen. Allenby, C.B. Other 
troops with tlu' Division would bo two Horse 
Artillery brigades, or 24 guns, 2 machine guns 
per regiment, or 24 in all. It had, in addition, 
one Field Sipiadron of Kngineei*s and one Signal 
Squadron. 


[iKu'iy Mirror. 

The avfTngo strength of a British Division 
may be tnloai as 12,000 infantry, one rt'giment 
of cavali'y, and 70 guns, viz., r>4 18- 

f)ounders, 18 howitziTs and 4 00-pounder 
guns for tlu‘ h(‘avy battery; two Field Com- 
panies of Fngin(‘i*rs, besides signallers and tln^ 
train serxiees for ammunition and food supply. 
Altogi'tlier the division lias 24 rnaehine guns 
distributcnl among tin? twelve battalions, two 
to (‘aeh. For tlu^ l)ur[)oses of calculating the 
lighting strmigth in the line of battl(‘, it is the 
infantry and artilliu*y alom^ which count. 

Sir .lohn Fiench, tlu' generalissimo, vva.s turn- 
ing sixty-two, and, tluu'efore, a, eoujile of N oai’s 
younger than Lord Kitchener. Like Sir K\i‘lyn 
Wood anti other illustrious otlicers, tie had Ixuai 
originally di^stiiunl for a, na,\’al career. 'The son 
of a naval olhcer, ami, though liorii in Ki'iit, of 
Jrish de.seent on his father's side, he had joiiu-d 
tho J3ritannia in LStih, and serxaul as a naxal 
cadet ami midshipman for four yt'twx. llis 
exjxu'ience in the Navy hail eaused him to liold 
strong views on the advantage of training 
soldiers from their boyhood for tho arduous 
profession of arms. 1 hav’c,” he had publicly 
said in the .lanuary of HH4, “always been an 
ardent advocate of the principle that youths 
and boys who are di^stinod to become otlie<a\s 
in the Army should commonco a special military 
training at tho earliest possible age. The 
principles of ww have to be known and romom- 
bered, and its practice conducted under very ‘ 
distracting conditions. Tho science of war 
. . . . must, so to speak, fonn part of our 

flesh and blood, and the earlier in life this know- 
ledge is instilled and acquired, tho more instruc- 
tive, valuable and lasting it is likely to bo.” He 
had left the Navy, and through tho Militia had 
entered tho 8th Hussars in 1874. Transferred 
immediately to the 19th Hussars, he hod, after 
being Adjutant to the Auxiliary Forces, served 
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through Lord Wolsoloy’s Nile Campaign, and 
he had boon present at the actions of Abu Kloa 
and Metommeh. In 1889, at tho age of thirty- 
seven, he became Colonel of his regiment, a^d 
was the first to establish the squadron system 
of training whicli was subsequently adopted 
throughout the Army. Ho had attracted the 
notice of Lord Wolsoley and, from 1893 to 1894, 
ho was employed on t he Staff as Assistant Adju- 
tant-General of Cavalry, and, from 1895 to 1897, 
as Assistant Adjutant-General at Headquarters. 
In tho latter year he was appointed Hriga<li(a‘ 
to command the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, ami in 
1899 he was transferred as temporary Hajor- 
Genoral to tho 1st Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot. 

The South African War broke out and he 
departed for Natal in command of the cavalry. 
Ho directed the troops at the victory of Elands- 
laagte, so gra])hically described by tho late 
George Steevons, and ho was present at the 
actions of Reitfontoin and Lombard’s Kop. 
Ho left Ladysmith in the very last train to start 
before that town was complc^tely beleaguered. 
“ Had it not been for this,” ho. is reported to 
have said, ” 1 should never ha\'e liad tho luck 
subsequently to command tho Cavalry Brigade, 
and someone else would have been tilling my 
shoes to-day, and,” he added with characteristic 
modesty, “probably tilling them a good deal 
bettor.” 

His conduct during the remaind(*r of tlie war 
belied his self -depreciation. At (^olesberg, with 
a skeleton force, he guarded (^apo Colony while 


Lords Roberts and Kitchener were preparing 
for the great oflensive movement to relieve 
Kimberley and Cecil Rhodes, and, indiroctlj^ 
to relievo Livdysmith and Sir George White. 
It wits French who, as Lieut. -General, com- 
manded the cavalry which galloped through tho 
Boers at Klip Drift and raised tho siege of 
Kimberley. From Kimberley ho wtis called 115 
Lord Kitchem'r to Baardeberg, where he headed 
tho n'treat-ing Oonje. Throughout tho re- 
mainder of the war ho was one of the right- 
hand nu‘n, tirst of Lord Roberts, and then of 
Lord Kitchener, being* mentioned in dispatches 
«‘ight t imes. 

On his return to lOngland in 1902 lie com- 
manded tho 1st Army Corps at Aldershot until, 
in 1907, he succeeded the Duke of Connaught 
as Inspector-General of the Forces. In 1911 he 
was appointed Chief of the Imperial Gen(Tal 
Staff. The eOiciency of tho British Army, 
especially the Cavalry (the conversion of which 
into mounted infantry he had strongly and, as 
it tinned out, very properly resisted), was 
largely due to his exertions and ability. 

He was a cool, level-headed soldier, and — as 
his action in resisting the tide of plaiisiblo 
opinion which was for rek'gating the lance and 
sword to military muse\uns had shown— an 
iiuh‘pendont thinker. Though ho had written 
littl(‘, ho was widely read in military history 
and military science. Ho liad attended tho 
French manceuvres, and was liked and respocted 
by the French ofTicors. His afft*etion for their 
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A RAILWAY WRECK. \St>ort and CenerM. 

A train of wounded was precipitated into the River Ourcq near Lizy, caused by the blowing 
up of a bridge, the driver believing the lino to be safe. 


nation was sincca’o aii<l uiuloubti'd. S('vt‘ut<M n 
\t‘ars older tlian (’roinwell at 'Nlarston Moui\ 
Icn years older t.iian IMarlhorou^li wlieii he took 
eoiuina.nd of the jillied forces in Holland jejainsl 
Louis XIV., lifleen yeairs old«M‘ than Sir .lohn 
Moore at the date' (»f tlie latlta's darinj^ stroke 
a;j:ainst the eoTnnninieations of Napoleon in 1 SOS, 
Hevent(M'n yeai's oNha* than Wellington on tlu^ 
(iekl of Waterk)o, and liv<‘ years younger than 
Lord ItolxM’ts \\hen ho landed a.t the Cape in 
HKHt, Fii'ld-Marshal P^n'iK'h was ahont to ni\dor- 
laUi* ])(‘rhaps tJie most, diilienit and nuunentons 
operation i!\(‘r <*nlrnshMl to a I5ri1 ish (Jenerail. 
Would some future soldier sa\' of liiin as lu‘ laid 
said of Wolfe in thi* .lanuary preceding the 
fateful August of 101 1 : “ Wliat has struek nu* 

more than anything in n'ading his history has 
hi'en tin* (‘xtraordinaiy fi'rtility of his hrain in 
the ingt'iiious and \a.ii('d forms of stratagem 
uhieh he eoneiMN ed to di'ci'ivo his enemy and 
effect surprise ! " A month aftt'i* tla* Expe- 
ditionary Fori'e laniled in Fi’ance, Lord Kit. 
chencr, his old eommaiuhT, in th(^ Hou.se of 
Lords, was reh'rring to the “ eoiisnmmate skill 
and ecolm courage of »Sir .lolm Fri'iu’li in the 
eonduet of the strategic withdrawal in the face 
of vastly superior forces. His Majesty’s Govern- 
lucnt,” pursut'd J.ord Kitchener, “ appreciated 


t'O t!u‘ full the \alue (»f the* service' whie,h Sir 
John French had rende'rc'd to this country and 
to the cause of th(5 Allit's.” 

'The order to mohili/.e was issiK'd to 
the Hritish genei'als who wei*e to (;onunand 
the lOxpiMlitionary Fore(^ on August 4th, while 
at tln' sa.!ne tinui tln' ( Ji'iiei al Lost, OHico 
deliveri'd to the ]4(‘sei*\ ist s onk'rs foi* regaining 
their reginu'iits. On tlu^ ."ith, th«^ d*‘pot.s w(‘re 
deli\ taring elot4i(‘s and ('(|uipm(‘nt.s to the 
Ki'servists who, clothed a,nd (‘(piipped, were 
dispatched to tluar regina'uts. Meanwhile, 
to guard against alien ('ntunii's int(Tfering with 
tlu> railway trallic, the Special S(‘rvice Si'cttimi 
of the 'rerritorial Force was posit'd on the 
lint's, hridgi'S, cnjverts a.nd cuttings of the 
railroads. All Govt'rnnu*nt stort's, harbours, 
dtx'ks a.ud ti*ansi)orl.s were also proteetc'd. 

r»y the incor[)oration of the Kt'st'rvists 
the Army was stiftent'd with nu'n in the jjrime 
of life, who, aftt'i* a miurh longt'i* tt'rm of dis- 
cipline than that of soldiers in Continental 
Armies, laid afterwards been forced to think 
and act for tht'inselves in the various t'xigt'ncie.s 
of civil business. 

For each Reservist the clothes and et(uipinent 
required for a ca.m})aign were kept in readiness. 
The b(H)ts furnished w^ere the best military 
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of man. Ono incident, however, had cast a 
momentary gloom over the Army ; General 
Grierson, who commanded the 2nd ('orps, had 
died of heart fai’ure on the ITtli August. No 
Hritiflh oHicor was l)ctt(^r acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of the German Army. 
Y<nirs before lie had conveyed to liis fellow- 
soldiers tlio r(‘Kult of his n'searches oti GcTinauj^ 
(in his “Armed Strenuth ” of tho(ierman Army). 

Ho was fifty-four years old at th(' date of his 
deatli. His place was filled by (icneral Sir 
H()raco Smitli-Dorrien. 

Tlio position assigned to the British Army by 
General JofT^(^ was north of tlie Sambre, a tribu- 
tary of the Meus(‘, into vvliieh the Sambre flowed 
at Namur, a B(‘lgian ring-fortress. The bulk of 
the Allied Army was disjiosed in the area 
bounded on tlui west by the Oise, which enters 
the Sc'ine a few miles below Paris, on tlie north 
by th(‘ Sambre, on the east by tiio Meuse, and on 
tlio south by tlio Seine, and by its northern 
tributary, the Aube, The lu'adwaters of the 
Seiiu', Au1k‘ and IMeiise an* on or near the 
])la(eau of ljangn*s, whi(rh was guarded by the 
fortri'ss of tluxt name. Between the soiii’cos 
of the AuIh* a.nd th(' Meuse ris(*s the ISlarm*, 
which, t raversing V’itry, ( *halons-siir*Mariu\ 
Kpernay, ('luiti'au Thierry, La Perte, ]\T«*aux, 
outers the Seine within tlie vast entrenc^hed 
camp of J*aris. 

Fnan Vitry tlu* Marne-Bhine cjuial started 
for Strassburg, also the tvrminus of the Khbne- 
Bhiiu' canal. At T.a. lA'rte the Petit Morin, 


which runs through Montmirail, empties itself 
from the south into the Marne, while, between 
La Ferto and Meaux, the Marne is increased from 
the north by the waters of the Oureq. Tlie 
Grand Morin from the south joins the Marne 
below Meaux. 

As tho lower courses of the Seine, Aube, and 
Marne flow from the east to the west, and their 
upper courses from tho south to the north, 
they form barriers to an irn ador coming either 
from tho north or from the east. A further 
natural obstacle to an in\'ader from tho north 
is a tributary of tho Oise, tho Aisne, rising in 
tho Argonno Foro.st hills which lie west of Vor- 
dun. Verdun was tho fortress at the northern 
end of the lino of artificial dofoncos — Belfort- 
l•:pirlal-Toul-\"erdun — stretching from tho 
frontiers of Switzerland to tho latitude of tho 
fortress of Metz in Lorraine, which faces Verdun. 
Iho nature of this lino of artifici«‘il defences has 
boon described in Chapter XXT I f. From Verd un 
to tho ring-fortress of Toul, from Epinal 
to Belfort, there were chains of isolated and 
powerful forts. To tho south, behind Epinal, 
commenced that mountain barrier which, under 
various names, separates the valleys of the 
Saone and Rhone from tlio rest of France. 

Tn tho Argonno district is Vahny, where the 
Teutonic invaders of Franco in 1792 were 
finally chocked. Tho Aisne, rising from the 
.southern end of the Argonne, flows northward 
to about tho livtitudo of T^ongwy, situated in 
tlio ])ocket forniod by the frontiers of Belgium, 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE PRENC^HES. 

[Daily Mirror. 

T^uxoJiilmrg, and PJornumy. It tlioii (urns 
w(^st\vard and, passing about uiidway botwooii 
tijo fortifications of lilioinis (duo norfli of 
K[)(a'nay on ilio iMarno) and those of J^aon, 
travia’sos Soissons and joins the Oiso at C’oni- 
pi egne. The Aisno, for most of its course, is 
another ]>arrier to an invadcir from tlio north. 
On tiio Oise, above Comijiegne and a little to 
tho north-west of the latitude of Laon, was 
the fortress of La P'ere.* 

In tho oblong formed by tlio Oiso and tho 
upper Sambre on tlio east, tho Seine on tho 
south, tho Englisli Channel and tho Straits of 
Dover on the west, and tlio Franef)-Bolgian 
frontier on the north, the chief natural obstacle 
to an invader from Belgium was the River 
Sommo, which rises a little to tho north of St. 
Quentin, itself fifteen mih^s north-west of 
La Fere. Tho Somme, flowing through Amiens 
and Abbeville, divides this oblong roughly 
into two halves. In the southern half, on the 
coast, were the ports of Dieppe and, at tho 

•It has been polnteu out on p. 443 that the fortr.-sses of 
Eheiins, Laon. La Fere. MaubeuKc, and LUle had not b<*eii 
iOinpleted. Maubeuge alone otTered a Herinun nsistance. 


inoiilh of tho Seine, Havre, which was strongly 
fortified. The chief ports in tho northorn 
half wore (from south to north) Boulogne, 
(^tlais, and, on tho French side of tho Belgian 
frontier, Dunkirk. The two latter towns 
wero afforded some protection by forts. 

Half-way between Dunkirk and tho fortress 
of Maubouge on the Sambre was the unfinished 
fortress of Lille. It was botwoen Lille and the 
northern bank of the Sambre that Cenornl 
Joffre had decided that the British Army 
should bo stat ioned. Assuming that the (Jorman 
invasion was repulsed. Sir John Froncli’s forces 
would 1)0 within (Nisy roacrli of Calais and 
Boulogne, two of tlu'ir [)orts of disombarca- 
tion, and their base, Ilav're. Thrust to the 
vicinity of I'aris, they could draw their rein- 
forcements, munitions, and supplies, if necessary 
(which, indeed, happened), through J.«o Mans 
from St. Nazaire at the mouth of tho Loire. 

On October 1 Th^ Times puhlisluxl tho text 
of an army order issued by the Fmi)eror William 
on August ID: — 

“It is my Royal and Impca’ial Command 
that you concentra(,e your energies, for the 
immediate present, upon oik* single purpose, 
and that is that you addiwss all your skill 
and all the valour of my soldiers to ext(‘r- 
minato first the tnvxcherons hkiglish and 
walk over Gen(*ral French’s contemptible 
little Army*. . . .” 

“ W^alk over our i\i*my, forsooth ! Did 
the Kaiser not know that our men are tho 
descendants of those who fought tho live- 
long day ot Waterloo till the tardy arrival 
of the Prussians enabled thorn to advance 
and drive their opponents from tho fi<‘lcl ? 
J’hat their forebears forim'd tlu' immortal 
Light Division which at tho stonning of 
Badajos could not win their way up the deadly 
l)reach yot stood for hours in tho ditch, a prey 
to shot and shell, \inahlo to go forward, but 
sternly refusing to go back ; that their grand- 
fathers hold for months tho ridge at Delhi, a 
mere handful compared with their foes within 
the town, that they finally stormed it 

with a force which was not a third of the 
disciplined men who manned its walls ? 

What does Miiffling say of tho British ? — that 
they were tho finest troops in Europe for tlie 
day of battle. Whn.t did Marshal Biigeaudsay ? 
“Tho English infantry is tho most magnificent 
in tho world ; happily there is but little of it.” 
In Belgium, at any rate, thoro was enough to 
hold at bay four times its own strength of 

* 'J'he authenticity of this order was suliacqueutly denied by Uie 
Ueriiran ( 1 ovcmnieiit. Nevertheless an order of almost equal insolence 
was iKHiied by the Crown Prince of Bavaria (see The Thnea, October 
10. 1014). 
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(iKKMAN INFANTRY ADVANCING. Minor. 


C<*rriians njid (lisj)utn wiili ( 

(n <M'v yivrd of tho road to Paris. 

Against tlio Alli(‘d Army on tlio Sambro was 
marching, riding «>r motorln;^ a vast t’orco 
of (Jormans. 'I’hoy worn accoiiipaoHul liy an 
oiiornions nnmlxT of jj^iins and mil railhuisos— 
somo moiintod on arfoonrod automobilos — by 
a flock of 'Paubo aioroplani's and somo airships, 
and l)y trains of pontoons. Motor ploughs had 
bi'cii provided for digging tronchos — and 
graves. Imagiuo that all t ho inhabitants of 
J Birmingham woro mon in tho prime of life, that 
I hoy wta’(^ dnvssod in a uniform whic.h rondoriMl 
ihom invisible except at close (juartors ; that 
they weni ariiK'd with repeat ing rilk's, swords, 
lanc(is, automatic ])istols, and that, attended by 
doctors, cooks, portable kitchens, motor*omni- 
bus 's, traction tMigiia s, motor-lorries, horses and 
carts, and graae diggers, they wore moving in 
coluiruis, on foot or on hors<^baek, in motor-cars 
t)r char-a-bancs, or in aiu’oplanes, to cross or 
tly ov<T tlu^ 'riiainos from Jl(‘ading to Oxford. 
One has tluai some faint idtni of the disciplii»cd 
hordt» advamaiig on tho Allies deployed from 
Cottde to Namur. 'Pho following (k^scription 
of a distinguished French artist arrested by 
the (k'rmans neat' Namur enaltkss us to catch a 
glimpse of this ])henomenoii so novel in lh«i 
»hmals of humanity : — 

Al t Cl- sleeping in a barn with Zuna.ve ]>i isoMej '-. a 
•.oMier standing over us with fixed bayniifl, we wne 
ealletl at 5 the next funrning. 'IMie prisoiuTs \\en* 
ltdd te p 'el ]M)tat«>es for the lit-ld kitehi'ii. 1 ni.ule 
my toilet while a guard followed me about. At f» all 
tlu' soldit-i-s began to form u]n Orders came from the 
(dliei-rs like ]>istolshots. the click of heels and the 
thud t»f shoulder ainis eouiing as from one man. 
Woe to tlie man slightly out of lin<’ I TIm* <-lose- 
cro|i])ed ollicer s]»at at him a Ilow of cxpletive^j, 
sliowing his lei'th like a tiger i-eaily to spring. 

1 was phu't'd in the middle of a inarching cohinin, 
ainl as J was loa,«le»l with my kna]isack ami coat 
(a soldier near m<' tarrying my papei-s) 1 coukl take 
part in tin' sensations of tie* men under the ii-oii 
tliseiplint' of tilt' oflii'ers. 'flu* roail lay incinvi thick 
t)f chalky tlust. nhieh r«>se in ch>uds abovt* our heads. 
N^’^er wi'i't' we alh»wetl to t)p 'u out as 1 hatl set'ii the 


mandiing Belgians do, and let the air circulab'. W<* 
plodded on the whole tlay, the only rest being when 
then* was an occasional V>lock on tho road. TJk* 
iiuirt'h was as if on iiarade. Should one fall out of 
st<‘p th<‘ shouts of Ids superior soon brought him uj). 

Now and tlieri men wi'i'e wailing willi buckets and 
as the column swung by the soldiers dipi3cd in their 
.aluminium cups. Another man would be holding a 
histaiit tin full of sweets, or it might be handfuls of 
jnaines, bub still th«* march went on. It was remark- 
able to .see the field post -ollici! at work ; tin; armed 
blue-coated postmen stood by the marcliing column 
rec<‘iving the ])osteards handed to them. Sometimes 
an onici't* would liand over a fowling iiiece or antique 
with I lie address hanging from it. 

At noon I was handeil over to oHieers, and I |(‘rt the 
regiment. 1 was on the box seat of a char-A-banc 
full of ollicei's and could observe the marvellous 
orgardzation of the column. The jiace was at a walk, 
but cordinuous. Ammunition wagons, fudd piei'es, 
earts tilled with Hour, whole trains of enormous 
pontoons pulled by Iieavy horst'S, and great tr.antion 
I'tigines ])ulli ng siege guns, landaus and motor-cai's 
fdled with (k)clors .and ojllcers, whose only dis- 
tingidshing mark is a strip of colour .at the neck- 
all adv.ance»l at the same pace. Sliould a slight 
block occur the whole column would slop iis oru- 
train, the drivei's passing the. message back by a 
jmmping movi'inent. made with the fist on high. 
Tin* warrdiig of .a dei'livity or bend in the road xi.a,ssed 
backwards like musk<'try lire. All vehic les belongc'd 
to tin* Army. Some had clialked on their grey sides 
‘ Berlin- Baris." 

Sometimc's t in* column would hd. .an (*normous grey 
motor-omidlms d;i.sh by, and through tlui glass sides 
I saw st.alT olfua'i-.s bending over maps. Kvery driver 
and service m;ui carric*d his wc-apons, the grc'at wagons 
simply bristling with I'ilh's. 

On our 3vay we passed crowds of pc^asanks returning 
t.c* tiu'ir rninc‘d lionies. It, wa,s pitiful to sec them 
humhiy raise Mu'ir h.ats l,o the inv.aders. \V<‘ p.asscd 
many villages in ruins, koc^ked-np houses were* 
instautly broken opc*n and scarchccl. Thc^ better- 
class houses were pillaged for wine, every soldiiu* 
marehing wit.h hotth's st.ic'king out of his knapsaek. 

A h''i-eiu h .-leroplanc- d.-rringly fl<'W .above Mu* column, 
the* (ierman slnapnc‘1 inelTectively bursting liki* little 
h.alls of thistledown und<*rnca.th it. 

\(. last, .at a village near tin* Frencli frontier, I was 
set. down in the lit.t.c'i-ecl ninh'iv. where, at. a long t<able 
lighted hy tin* mislnuled light of lamps, stall olfiecu-s 
were »|uic*kly writing, giving out orch'rs l>etwec*n the 
]uilTs of cigarettes. At a word the aidcs-de-cami) 
stood Jit attc‘ntic*n, clic king their hoots and their h.ands 
at. tin* side like a statue. (Irc.at hundh-s f>f detailed 
m.-ips W(*vc hroimht in and clistributed for (In* following 
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<l.ay’s march. Tlien the rtnjm was left to the i‘h‘rks, 
who were writing all night, with a bottle of wine on th« 
t{ibl(‘. Broth from the field kitchen, with black breail, 
hard a^s a brick, made an excellent supper wit h a bottle 
of niched Jhirgundy. Aft r sleeping in the open hall, 
tlu‘ next morning I was given papers to return, one 
stalT oHhrt'r kindly giving me the usetl half of his mili- 
tary maj). 

The impression I gather<‘(l from conversation with 
the olTl(a‘rs was angry surprise tliat England had joiiUMl 
with their enemy. One said he was sorry for the 
Belgians and even for the French, but they would 
never forgive England. Even suj>i*ri<u- olHetU's wer»‘ 
under the illusion l-hat war had biarn loretsl upon 
t hem. 

We lisive aet'U tiuit the naisou wliy the 
Ihitish and Kreucli euti'rod Ih'lgiuni was tho 
v(‘ry uiitural desire to ))i‘Ip the JVlgiaiis. They 
wt.Te suddenly struck by vi'rv supt'rior {ort‘es 
and (*-oin])('lled to full hack Ix'fore them, while 
a portion of tho tielginii Army ndired on 
N’jimur. 

Xiimur, liki^ Lieg<‘^ fortllii‘d hy a ring 
of d(‘t5i.elii‘d forts 1‘onstnirted of eouerett*, 
aviiK'd with bin. guns and 4.7 howitzers behind 
a.i’mour-])hit<'d turrets. Ihilikt' Liege, Xamur 
had a eonsideralile time to strmigthen its fortili- 
eatious. (huKU'al Michel, who commandiMl the 
20 ,( 10(1 men who formed its garrison, liad avaih‘d 
himself of the res])it(^ afforded to close the 
intervals between the forts, liy trenchi'S covered 
in front by barbed win* n-ud defeiidt'd by mines 


along the likely linos of ap]>roach. To over- 
conio these by assault would have been a costly 
process, if not im[)ossihlo, and the tactics of the 
lirst few days of the o])c'rat ions against Liege w(Tt‘ 
not repeated. At tin* same time there w as no 
intmition of beginning tho lengtliy process of a 
regular siege. At Lieg^^ it st'ems probable that 

at. lirst nothing he\<»nd the guns and liowitzers 

forming part of tlie Army were (‘inployed. 
'flu'si* would inelude the light tield howitzer and 
tlu‘ hea\ V held howitzer. lieavy ti(‘ld guns 

with tlu* Army, in what, mimhers is not known, 
tired a .‘Ihlh. slu‘ll. Of all tlu'se weapons 
the hea\’v howitzer was the only one 

ca. pahl(' of injuring to any extent the cupolas 
in the forts. Lor tla^ tirst ])a.it of tlu* att.aek, 
therefore, the iron defences of tho forts were 
(juite strong enoiigli to offer goixl resista-nci'. 
'riu^ fact, is the Oermans lU'ither llionghl. that 
the Belgians would resist, t he | assage of th(‘ir 
Army nor that tho forts would withstand all 
(‘fforts to tak(' them by assault, lienee they 
had thrust th(‘ir troops into lk‘Iginm imperfectly 
niohilized and w itlumt s ege guns. Tl\e weapons 
of this catc'gory, wlien tl.oy did leaeh the front, 
w(*re at onei* snc(u‘ssfnlly imulo use of. 44u*s«* 
consist'd ehietly of two elass(*s, the 21 and tlu* 
2Si*m. <*a,lihre. Both of tlu'S * weapons firc> formid- 
able projectiles. Tliat of the former (i‘(|nivah*iit 
in calibre to an S. lin. baiglish gnu) is a. si u *11 2.7(111*. 



A GERMAN SHEL'IER TRENCH. 

Removing the earth dug out from the front, so as not to indicate its position. 
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BRITISH WOUNDED AWAITING REMOVAL TO HOSPITAL BASE. 

[London News .4gencv. 


wliicli contuiiis 37MI>. of liigh explosive In 
the rt(>*en.lle(l iniim shell, or 12.^1h. in the eeso 
of the thiek-wiilled slu^ll. In tlu^ 2tSem. (ec|niva- 
lent. to ll.2in.) the shell weighs 7(>01h., the 
iiiino shell holds 11411). of high (‘xplosive, the 
thiek-wiilh'd IlSlh. The mine shell, from its 
thinner walls, has the penetrative' j)ow(a' 
of the thieker-walh'd pattern, hut has seillieient 
to eiiahk) it to penetrate before exploding. 
Ikilh of these it will he* seen are distinctly 
po\N('iful ])iee('s. The 28<*m. Mas used hy the 
•lapanese against Port Arthur, and is credited 
with having causi'd great damage to the work, 
and against the Russian fh'et in th(^ harbour, 
and a few were afU'rwa rds taki'ii to the front 
and employed against the Russian lines at 
.Mukdtai. 

TJie Sin. and 11 in. howitzers can both bo tired 
from the wlu't'led caiTiages which ti’ansport tlaan. 
The illustrations on pages 341) and 358 show oui^ of 
the 1 1 in. howitzers wlien arranged for transport 
and when in tiring position. The gii’dle at- 
tai'hi'd to tho wheels enables it to move more 
i'usily over bad ground. It is usually drawn by 
an automobile' tractor. Its total weight when 
in action is nearly 15 tons, that of the 8iii. 
0 tons. Tho heaviest weight to bo ti*anspoited 
is and 44 tons respectively. These weights 
can be moved along any ordinary road (thougli 
the heavier one might try some country bridges) 
and Ti\ay bo described as mobile. The ranges 


of th(‘s<‘. weapt)ns are fiv<' and seven miles 
respect iv('ly. 

Rut it is a \ (‘ry ditferent thing when w<' come 
to the 42cm. howitz(T, e(|ui\'a,l('nt to Ki.Hin, 
Tlie weiglit of this piect) of ordnance is 21 J 
tons approximately, and wlien in action 50 tons. 
It can, of c.oursi', bo quiti^ I'asily transported 
by rail, but tho task of moxing it- by road 
would bo quite ariotlier thiuL'. The heaviest 
load to bo mo\('d would probably be about 
32 tons, and ordinar\' road bridges would not 
bear this amount, and most certainly the 
howit/i'r could not lii> tired from its travelling 
carriage. IJoncc*, no doubt, the conendo founda- 
tions that the Germans have constructed at 
various points where they might consider it 
likely they would need to employ them. It 
tires a shell weighing about 2,5001b. with a 
high explosive bimsting charge of 3801b. 
Now it seems probable that some of these may 
have btH3n employed, and their effect would 
und(jubtedly bo groat. But it is extremely , 
doubtful if they have been uscxl in any numbers. 
German papers say, without giving figures, that 
they have been employed. Tho British Vice- 
(Jonsul says two wore tired against Liege. Two 
were also repoitod ixs being seen near Waterko 
on Rept ember 21. No doubt some of oi r 
roadem have noticed tho picture of a slu'll ex- 
liibited in some of the shops in London, with 
a record of tho brave deeds the weapon in 
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BRITISH WOUNDED BEING CONVEYED TO A HOSPITAL TRAIN. 

[London News .Ifiency. 


question luid clone. This, thongli professinp; to 
bo a 16.8in. ohell, is really only an 11.2iu. 
From Austria it is stated that 37 of Ihesc 
pondarous weapons have been sent to Trent— ai 
mountain fortress ! This is sheer nonsonso. It 
would be as reasonable to send loin, guns 1o 
Walrnor Castle. 

According to General Michel, who commanded 
at Namur, it was the onorinous 28(:in. guns 
that destroyed the defences. The fire was so 
Continuous that it was impossible to attempt 
to repair the damage done to the im- 
provised defences between the forts against 
whicJi the Germans first of ^ all eone(>nf rate d 
tlieir fire. For ten houis tho Belgian infantry 
bravely bore the fire of the huge siiells, supple- 
mented by those from a multitude of smaller 
weapons, to which they could practically 
make no reply. Any mtm who raised Jiis 
head above Ujo shot-swept parapets was im- 
mediately struck. The majority of the ofticers 
were killed, and at last a general sauve qui peut 
took place and the demoralized troops aban- 
doned their positions, thus leaving a largo 
gap tlirough whicli the Germans could advance. 

Nor did the forts, on which the Germans 
next turned their fire, fare any better. It has 
been pointed out that their old-fashioned 
and feeble armament was useless ; it was simply 
snuffed out. Maizeret in fact only fired ten 
shots and received 1,200 at the rate of 20 a 


minute. At Marchovelettc 76 men were killed 
in the batteries. Tho bombardment of fort 
Suarldo commenced on Sunday morningt 
August 23, and it fell on tJie 25th at five 
in the afternoon. Three German batteries 
armed with the 28cin* howitzer fired 000 
shells each weighing 7601b. on the 23rd, 
1,300 on tho 24th, and 1,400 on tho 25th against 
it. TJieso destroyed tho whole of the massive 
striictim* of (Joncrcte an<l wrecked all tlie 
turrets, and furtlior resistance w^as impossible. 
The forts ^ of Aiidoy and Cogneke suffered a 
like fate. (For plan of Namur defences, 
see pa go 119.) 

'FJio nujiibcr of tho 28cm. liowitzors employed 
is said to Jiave been 32, the nearest being 
throe miles from their target, a range at 
which tho Belgian guns could do no daitiage 
even if they were, wliicli is scarcely probable, 
able to identify tlicir positions. Probably 
also some 42cm. (i.e., 16.8 in.) wca])ons were 
those, tliough not according to General Michol. 

The German troops engaged on the siege, 
which commenced on August 20, though not 
in all its vigour till tho next day — doubtless 
because it had been impossible to prepare all 
the positions for the artillery till the 21ht — 
numbered some four Army Corps. 

Thus it is seen that the German fire literally 
.swept off tho face of the earth forts and impro- 
viseti defences, troops and guns. 
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Another fact which much affected the defence 
was that on tlio soutii of the town tlie Germans 
iitanaged to open the lock gates of the Meuse, 
tluis lowering its waters and destroying tho 
water defence of Namur and allowing tlieir 
troops to enter the town. 

For four days and a luilf t]io Belgians with- 
stood tho attack of tlio Germans, ten times 
more numerous than they were. When Gmeral 
Michel saw tliat further resistance was impossible 
witliout entailing the loss of tiic whole garrison, 
he tried to bring in tlio trooi^s from tho different 
forts ; but, owing undoubtedly to tlie help of 
traitors or spit‘s, ho found his uivlerground 
telephone destroyed and could not do sen 
To secure the retreat (»f as many as possible 
the commamlers of c*acJi regiment ftjugJit their 
way out of Namur separately, thus losing a 
great numVaa* of men. 

(h'lieriil .Alichel, the staff, his oflicers, niid 
soldi(*rs did all they possibly could to 
defend tho town and tlioy could do no more. 
Ho has been much criticized for having 
retreati?d, but if the garrison ha<l remaine<l 
12 liours more in Namur, not a man, not a. 
liorse, not a gun would Jiave been able to join 
tlu' main army. 

The troops thus saved were gained for 
Ik'lgium; to have clung with them to Namur 



WANTON DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY 
GERMAN SOLDIERS IN A CHATEAU 
NEAR MALINES. 

fAif7.r Mirror. 


would have been to lose them for no adequate 
purpose or sound military reason. 

The Germans had seized tho fortress in the 
angle fonned by the junction of the Meuse 
and Sambre, and the railway back to Aix-la- 
Chapello was in their hands. It was part of 
their plan to throw huge bodies of troops 
across tho Meuse between Verdun and Namur, 
and across the Sambro between Namur and 
Maubeugo. We take the operations on tJio 
Sambro first. 

From August 15 important French forces had 
been pouring into Belgium — as they had done in 
1815 — through Charleroi between ^laubeugo 
and Namur. Moving in tho direction of 
(icmbloux, French troops had passed over 
the battlefield of Ligny, t])o last of Napo- 
leon’s victories over the Prussians. From a 
commnmque of August 24 it is clear that it was 
General Joffro’s intention to take tho offensive 
at almost all points along the gigantic line of 
battle from Condo to Belfort. “ An army,” so 
runs that doc\imont, “ {idvancing from tho 
northern part of tho Woe v re ” (the forest land 
east of Verdun) ” and moving on Neufchateaii 
(in tho Belgian Ardennes) ” is attacking th(' 
German forces wliich have been going through tho 
Duchy of Luxemburg and are on the right bank 

of thoSomoy Another army from the region 

of Sedan is traversing the Belgian Ardoniu's 
and attacking tho Gorman forces marching 
botwoou the Lesso and the Mouse. A third 
army from the region of Chimay has attacked 
the German right between the Sambro and tho 
Meuse, it is supported by tho Knglish Army 
from tho region of Mens.” 

As alrotuly mentioned; Alsace and Southern 
Lorraine had been invatlcd by tho French. 

Tho surprise attack (on August 20) on the 
French Army in Soutliern Lorraine, wliero tlu^ 
15th Corps, recruited in the south of France, 
had been severely handled by overwhelming 
German forces from tho region of Metz, and the 
Gorman occupation of Luneville had effcct\ially 
stopped tho French offensive south of X^erdun. 

have now to explain the cause of tho French 
faiku’O on the Middle Mouse and tlie Sambre. 

On tho - 15th a division of tho Prussian Guard 
and tho 5th Division of Cavalry, witli several* 
battalions of infantry and companies of mitrail- 
leuses, had crossed the ^leuso at Dinant 
betwt'on Givet and Namur. Suddenly they 
were attacked by tho French and driven in tho 
greatest disorder into or across the river. 
A regiment of chasseurs a cheval piursued them 
for several miles, putting to flight superior 
forces of cavalry covering the retreat. This 
small victory elated tho French. 
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INTERIOR OF BARCY CHURCH WRECKED BY THE GERMANS. 

\Spott ami General. 


"JMio iK'xt day Uio Kroiich ofliciiils had had 
rw^ws to n^port. 'Plu' Kroiich, dotVat(‘d in 
l^orniiuo, ^volV retiring on Nancy, and tlic 
(Jcrnuius had occupicil Ih'iissols. I{(*ports 
caino in tliat tlie enemy's cavalry were 
pushing t'orwftrd in tlie direction of (Jlieiif 
and Iho Franco- Helgian frontier. The 
(ierinans were aV)out to launch their Iiosts 
on the Fraiieo-Helgians in and around Namur, 
on tlio French along the 8anibre frcjin 
Namur to Maulxaige, and tlie Hritish around 
Mons. 

The Gormans attacked ('harleroi itself, a city 
of some 30,000 inhabitants, tho centre of tho 
South Belgian iron industry, a town and neigh- 
bourhood reminding British visitors of tho 
Black Country. Ijofly cliiinneys, furnaces, 
iron-foundries, glass-works attested tlie change 
that had come over tho world since Napoleon 
{•ode tlirough CharlcToi on June 15, 1815. 
At S(iven o’clock on Friday, August 21, 
1914, a score of German Hussars entc*red th<^ 
town, and, pretending to bo British cavalry, 
cantered towards tho Sambre. They were 
detected by a Frencli othcer and promptly 
expelled with tho loss of two killed and three 
wounded. Tho inhabitants were ordered to 
their houses, mitrailleuses posted at different 
places in the town, and every preparation made 


to <lefond it. I'^ighting was going on towards 
Genappo. 

On Saturday tlu^ (h-rmans assaulted Charle- 
roi, and the bridg(‘s above and below it at 
Thuin and Chatehd- ri‘sp(‘ctively. 'riieir artil- 
lery had opeii(‘d on Charka’oi and Thuin the 
<lay bt'fon*. 'rhe Germans forced ton minors 
to march at the head of th(‘ir (Hilumn, just as at 
Mons thf'y forced Belgian women to iirecodo the 
coluiTins attacking tlu^ British. On Sunday 
there was a desperate struggle in tho strecits of 
Charleroi its(4f, and on Monday a torrilic hand- 
to-hand encounter between tho 'rurcos and the 
Prussian Guard. The coloured troops from 
Algeria and Senegal inflicted heavy losses on 
th<i Germans, })ut quick-firers placed in a 
ruined factory appear s])eedily to have decided 
the combat in favour of the enemy. The 
Sambre, from Namur to tho environs of 
Maubi'uge, was in the possession of the 
Germaas ; their advance to, and crossing of 
the Meuse will be describc^d later. We turn now 
to the position of t)ie British Army, north of 
the Sambre between Maubcugc^ and Conde. 

Tho concentration of tho 1st and 2nd corps 
of tho Britisli Army had been completed liy 
Friday, tho 21st August, and during Saturday, 
the 22nd, Sir John French took up a po.sition 
extending from the fortr(‘ss of Condo, a few miles 




MAXIM SECTION ON TllK MARCH. 

Mules are used for the transport of these j^uns. 


RccoiJ 


I(» tlic iiorl-li of V'aUiiciomirs, tlirou^li Mous, 
l«» lliiich(^ (HI cast, 

'riic sc'cond corps, now coiiimaiKhnl l)y Sir 
Horac(‘ SmiMi-Dorricii, occupii'd tin* line from 
Coiidii to Mous, the right of tlic^ third l)ivisi(»ii, 
Nshicli was ufidcr (JciuTal H. I. \V. Hamilton, 
on(‘ of Lord Kilchcia r's most trusted olhccTs, 
lu'ing at IMoiis itself. 'I’lu' 1st corps, under 
(leiKH’al Sir Douulas Haig, formed tlu* right 
wing of tlie army. Hotli Sir Horace Smitli- 
Dorrien and Sir l.)ougl{\.s Hji.ig wen* dis 
tinguislu'd and e\peri(*nc('d ollicCTS. 

'riie son of a colonel, end horn on the 2tith 
of May, ISfiS, Sir H. Sjnit.h-Dorri(‘n wa.s liftv- 
six y('ars old. Tiie hi'othei* of the “ King of 
th(‘ Seilly Ishmds,” la? cjune of a wt'll-knowii 
west country family. He had heeii educah'd 
at. Harrow' and at Sandhurst, and had hec'ii 
a vStalf Colh'ge ina.n, and a brilliant student 
of the art of war. H(? was a devot('e to s])ort, 
a tirst-rate rid('r, a.nd a.n athlete. Fn iSTh la* 
had het'n through tla* Zulu W ar, and had h(*en 
nu'iitionc'tl in dispatches. lb* hatl fought in 
1 !g> pt and tla* Sudan, and from ISDII to ISIKS, 
he laid b(*en in India, wheic lie had scrvi'd with 
distinction in tin* Chitral Helit'f Force, and also 
during the 'birah (’ampaign. He had acc.om- 
pani('d Lord Kitcla'iier to Omdurman, and had 
la'ld high command during tlu? South Atricaii 
War wlu*n, a.t tla* age of forty-ono, he was 
pronu)t(*d Majorda'iU'ral ‘‘ha* distinguished 
sor\ ices in the Tn'Id." From hU)l to lOOlI lio 
w as Adjutant-t leneral in Iiulia, and from lOUII 
to 11)07, during the Iviteliener regime, he eom- 
manded the 4th (Quetta) Division. In 1007 ho 
became Commander- in-Chief of ilio Aldershot 


Command. He was not a blind admii'ci’ of 
the (lermans. “(live nu?," he is r(‘porlt*d to 
have said, “a thousand Colonia-ls, nu?n well 
acjfpiainted with the rille and expert in horse- 
man.slup ; l(>t me train them for six months, 
and f would lead tli(?m against, any (?rjual 
numher of nam from any Continental army 
with the groat(*st c.ontid(?nce in the i‘(*sult.'' 
lie was re.sp(5ct(?d and lox'ed by th(? rank and 
file. WJiiN* at Akh'rshot la? had al)(»lisla?d the 
military ])olict? and lightiaied tlie punisliiia?nts. 
He laid ])ut the jirivalt? on his lamour, a.nd, as 
much as any (uanmanding oflie(*r, lie laid li(‘lped 
to jirodnci* tliat chang(? in Hit? HritisJi Arin\' 
w’liich had bec'iJ so noticf'ahh? sinci* tlu' South 
African War. W(*llington had called his troops 
“ tlie .scaim “ ; the soldi(‘rs who fomiht at Mens 
wen* “ tla* salt of tla* earth." (leneral Smith- 
l)orri(?n had walked over many of the battle- 
lields of Kurop(*, and was already tliorougJily 
familiar witli tla? ti(?rrain round Mens.* 

d’he oth Cavalry Hi’igaih*, h‘d by Sir JOiilip 
Chetwoih?, was ])laced at Hinehe (a little manu- 
facturing town of Jess than, 10,000 inhabitants, 
to cov('r tla? right. As tla* llrd (Jorps had not 
arrived, (la* res(‘r\e was formed by the foni' 
brigade's of the Cavalry Division, which also 
furnished j arties to yirotect the Hritish right. 
J'hey were lommanded bv (leneral Allenby. 
Since the cavalryman laid been trained to use 
the rille this body might be handled as a 
rose'i'vo of mounte'd infantry. 

To gmml the front of tho positiem and weiteh 
fen* any forward movement of the Germans was 
the? task e)f Sir Vhili]) C’ht'tweide with tho ath 

♦ A hioKKii'hy of Sir Dounlas Haig will appiar in tlie 
iiuml.er. 
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Cavalry Bripado, assisted by a few squadrons 
from tile reserve. During the 22nd and the 
2.*3rd the reconnoitring cavalry penetrated as 
far as Soignies on the road which leads from 
Mens, [uvst Hal (to the h'ft of the battlefii'Ul of 
Waterloo) to Bniss("ls. The cavalry confirmed 
the surmisi^ of tlie Trtmeh that little mon' than 
one corps or, at most,two corps of thoth'rmans 
were opposed to the British. Tho reports of 
scouting ainnen pointed to the same conehision. 

The battle began on Sunday, 2Ilrd. At li p.m. 
reports reached Sir .John hTencli that the enemy 
were concentrating on the lino between ^lons and 
Bray, to the west of Binche, and were attacking 
briskly. Sovt'n* fighting ensued along the Conde- 
Mons Canal. Sir Douglas llaig withdrew his 
troops to some high ground behind Bray, and 
Binch(‘ was evaena-ted by Sir Philip Chotwode’s 
Brigiule, which moved slightly to the soul-h. 'I'lm 
Clcrmans promptly occupied Binclu'. 'Pho result 
wius that the right of Ceneral Hamilton’s Division 
in Mens formed, to use Sir ifohn h>ench’s ('xpn‘s- 
sion, “a somewhat dangerous salient.” Accord- 
ingly tho CommandiT-in-C'hief directed that tlu^ 
c(^ntre should bo drawn back b(‘hi?id ^[ons. 
’Phis was effected befon; nightfall. 

To some of tho British soldi(‘rs tlu’ battle )ia.d 
come as a surprise. “ We thoughl ,” said one 
of th(‘m, “ th(‘ (lerinans w(;n‘ lii’t«'en miles 
away, when suddenl\ sona* (J(‘rma.n aei-oplaiies 
wh(‘(^lcd o\('r us, and soon aftei’wards tin* 
artillery opened lire, 1 ('fore my regiiiu'nt had 
time to tak(‘ eov('r.” 


Among the accounts of the halt tie on Sunday 
around Mons wo sc'lect that of Sergeant \V'. 
TiOftus, which gives a vivid picture of the 
essential features of tho fighting. 

“ Well,” ho s.'iys, ” we know what it i'' like to he in 
a battle. It came to ns uncxpectfdly at a tiiuf 
when wo had given u]) Impe of soring any (h inians. 
Th«* fii'st inkling wo had t)f it was just aflor ‘ rovoillr ’ 
wlioii oar oavalry piokots foil hack and reported tin* 
presence of the enemy in strength on oiir front 
.and slightly to the Irft . [n a frw minutes we 
W4‘re all at our posts without the* slightest confiisiou 
and as w'o lay down in the 1 nuiches our artillery 
o|» Mied on tho beggars in fine style. 

“Soon they returned tlu^ compliment; but they 
wer** a long time lindiug anything approacliing the 
rangr. ;ind t lioy didii’t know of shell ei-s, a trick we 
Irarned from tin* lloers, I believe. After about lialf 
an hour of this work their infantry came into view 
along our fi'otit . 

” They wen* in solid S(iuare hloeks, standing out 
sharply against, the skyline, and you eouldiPt ladp 
hitting tliem. It. was lik«* hutting your lu*ad against, 
a stone w’all. 

“ We lay in our tremhrs with md. a sourul or sign 
to tell them ()f what was before them. 'Phey err])t. 
near(‘r ami neart*r, and then our ofllcers gave tln^ 
word. 

“ A sh(‘et of name llick' red along t he line of t renela M 
ami a stream of Imllols tore through the advancing 
mass of (Jermans. They seenuMl to stagger lik(‘ a 
ilriink man suddenly hit hetwem the eyes, aft»‘r which 
they madi‘ a rnn for us, shouting Si)m(i o(it.Ia.mIish 
cry that, we coiiMn’t mako oul . 

‘‘Half-way across the opm another volley toro 
through their ranks, and by this time our a.rtillei*y 
began dropping shells around tlaun. IMien ,an oflleer 
gavo an ord«*r ;md thoy hroko into open formation, 
rushing like mad towards the trenches on oiir I(‘fl. 

‘‘ Some of our men eont iniual the volley firing, hut 
a few' of the crack shots w(‘re (<dd off to imlnlge in 
indep'*mleiit filing for 1 la* ln*ne|il of the ( iti'iii.-nis. 



BRITISH SOLDIERS FIXING A MACHINE GUN IN POSITION. 


[I'huto 
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NIGHT FKjirr in the street of landrecies. 

(seo i». 472) 


That in anothor tn<‘k taught xix by Brother Bo<'r, ami 
our OoriiiaiiH did not lik<* it at all. 

“ Tlu^y fall back in confusion, and then lay down 
wlicivvcr cover was available. We gjive them no 
rest., and soon they were on the move again in flight. 

“ TJien came more furious siielling t»f our trenches, 
ami after that another mad rush across the oi)en on 
our front. This time they wtuv strongly supported 
by cavalry, wlu) suit ‘retl terribly, but came right 
up to oui‘ lines. 

“ We recanved them in the good old way, the front 
ranks with the bayonet and the rear ranks k«*eping 
up iricessant fire on them. After a hard tussle they 
retired hastily, and just as they thought themselves 
safe our moxmted men swooi)cd down on them, cut- 
ting them right and h'ft. 

“ This sort of thing went on through the whole d.iy 
without brii\ging the Bermans any nearer t } shift ing us. 
•Vfter the last attack we laydown in our clothes to sleep 
as best- w<‘ coidd, but long befort* sunrise were called out 
to be told that wo had got to abandon our position. 

“ Nobody knew why we had to go ; but like goml 
soldiei-s we obeyed, without a murmur. The enemy’s 
cavalry, evidently misunderstanding our action, 
came dow’ii on us again in force ; but our men behaved 
very well indeed, and they gave it up as a bad job. 


“ Their losses must, have been terrible. Tattl** 
mounds of de.ad were to be semi all along the line 
of their .advance to the attack, and in the retreat 
W’c picked off their cavalry by the score.’* 

From Sergoniit J^oftiis’s narrntivo, it might 
M-lmo.st st'om that tho British had tho fighting 
all thoir own way. A man womidod at Mona 
painta a very different scene : — 

“We W'ere in the tnuiches waiting for them.’’ he says, 

“ bub w’o didn’t expect anything like the sm^xshing 
IjIow that struck ns. All at once, so it seemed, the 
sky beg.an to rain down bullets and shells. At llret * 
the shells w'OTit very wi<le, for their fire W’as bad, but 
.i.ff.cr .a time- 1 think it wasaloiig time—they got our 
raiigo .and then they fairly mopped us up. I saw shells 
bursting to right and left of me and 1 saw' many a good 
ctmirade go out.” 

'Pho Cernian artillery fire was directed hy 
airmen who dropped smoke bomVis over tho 
Britisli trenches which were not easy to locate, 
because dummy irenebea had been made before 
or behind those in which the men lay. The 
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power and accuracy of the artillery 

impressed most of the eye-witnesses, but there 
were exceptions. “ They couldn’t hit the gas- 
works at Mons,”» a man of the Berkshires told a 
Times correspondent. “ Tf they had, I w’ouldn’t 
b(‘ here. . . . They couldn’t got it fair, 

and just as w^ell for us they didn’t, nr wo’d have 
been all blown up.” On the other hand, the 
shooting of the Britisli artillery was deadly and 
accurate, the big siege guns of the Royal 
Oarrison Artillery playing havoc among the 
Ch^rmans. 

We complete our account of the first day’s 
fighting with the narrative of a Belgian corro- 
spondent, and a detailed account of the struggle 
to tho south of Mens by a Gordon Highlander 
named Smiley. Tho Belgian writes — 

By tho mfjsfc wonderful chance I liappcned to be in 
tlio British linos in Bolj^ium just wlnui tho groat battle 
of (Charleroi began, a light tli.at will remain inscribed 
in letters of blood on tho scroll of History. 
. . . . It w;i.s at Mons, on Saturday, August 22nd. 

TIu- lirst outpostengagem(‘nts w» re b(‘ginning, and the 
Briliisli troops, who had only .arrived on tin* sc<*no the 
sane* morning, immediat«*Iy entered the b.attle without 
evi'U a moment’s r<*st. In a few houis Mons w.as put 
in a state of defence, and you should liavf* .seen those 
fellows working. Trendies wei*e dug and tlie bridges 
))arricaded by f*ag«‘r hands. In sight of such willing- 
ness and such in*esistible gaif'ty, you would never have 
t hought tliat tlies(‘ men were* on the eve of a t<‘rril)|e 
ba.ttle. PtTsoually 1 could not help feeling tli.at I w.as 
only watcliing a maiiauivre scene, for the pld<‘gm .atul 
the nonchalance of these soldiers would never Ii.ave 
jiermitted one to supjiose that tin* enemy were only 
a few miles away. 


Smiley’s report on w'hat ho saw is, perhaps, the 
most detailed of tho narrat ives that have reached 
u.s. It w^as illustrated by the accompanying plan* 

You want an account of my lighting. This sh.all be 
true of all I s.aw and shall apply only to Mons, bec.ause 
I liavc absolutely no coherent remembrance of Gam- 
brai. The hurricane of shell there lias l(‘fb me he- 
numbed even yet, and I ilo not yet realize that 1 am 
homi*. Oiir position - 



Reference. 

J _ Village defended 
by.(^..R. Irish RegP 

(^.Middlesex 

Gordons 

R.F.A. 

We marched*' out of our billets at 4 .a.m. We 
marched up to No. 1 and wh(*eled to tlie right, which 
fetched us on the m.ain Paris road (Kuo Mons), with 
Mons itself somewhat half-h*ft on our rear. We 



THE GRAVEYARDS OF THE BATTLEFIELDS. [News Hhi.tra'.w 

Three hundred Germans were buried in this one huge ^rave, and a similar number 

of French in another. 
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iiiiMiffliatrly sft. aliout clfarin^^ Mi<* foirgiouinl of 
vvillowH, beans, wheat, and anythinf; wliieh gavr* liead 
fov«T. About 10 a.m. we had (ext;<*pb buildings) a t:l« ar 
rille ran^e of fjuite 2,000 yards. We then dug our 
trenelu'S. and mueli l.aboui* and love wr* put into them. 

The ball o|)«*r\e«l at 11. .'10 a.m. by a berribb* artillery 
•luel by the (b rmans over our trenches to No. 5. 
This went on for some hours, until a movem«*nt of 
infantry w.as Sf4*n at No. 0. This movein«-nt w;i.s 
evidently intfnd<‘d for the fJordons ; ;is you will see 
that liad th«‘y m.'in.a;^U'd t-o rc.ich the wood in front of 
us (No. 7), our |josition (.No. I) wfiuld have been madt! 
uutenabb* by liiddeii infanti y and well-served artilbu'V, 
who (iould )i.av«‘ flanked us merely by sh(‘er w'eight of 
numl)ers. 

However. W{* opened l.Ii(‘ ball on them at No. fJ with 
a l.errilie Maxim fire. I’oor devils of infantry ! 'IMiey 
adv.anceil in comi)anies of quite 150 men in llle.s live 
deep, and our rifle has a flat trajectory up to 000 yards, 
(tuess the result. We could steady our rilles on the 
tremh and l.:i.ke (hdiberatc' aim. The first eomp.any 
weie ftiiuply bl;usti*d away to Heaven by a volley ;it 
700 yards, and in their insane foimation every bulbd. 
was almost sure 1.0 find two billets. The other com- 
I 'allies kept advancing very slowly, using their dead 
i-omr.'ules ;is <‘over, but they lutd absolutely no chance, 
and at about .5 p.m. their infantry retired. 

We Wi.*re still being subjected to a terrible artillery 
fire, (lod ! how their artillery ilo fire. Hut we h;ul 
lime to see uliat was ]iapi)ening on our left flank 1. 2, 


and X The Hovnl Irish Kegiineiit had been siiriirisod 
ami fearfully eut up, and so, too, had the Middlesex, 
.arid it was found im])ossibIe for our H and C companies 
tf> reinforce them. We (D company) were U miles 
aw .ay .and w’ere oi clerral t.o proceed to No. 2 .and relicvi* 
the Ko>al Irish as mueh as possible. We crept from 
our trenches and crossed to the other side? of the road, 
wliere w'e had the benefit of a ditch ami the road 
e.amb«*r a.s cover. \N'«* rnaile most excellent progress 
until 150 yards from No. 1. At that distance there 
was a small white liouse. Hush wit h the road, standing 
in a clearance. f)iir young sub. was leading ami 
K.afely crossed th(‘ front of the house. Immediately 
the Germans opened a hellisli cyclone of slwapnel at. 
the hoitse. They could not sets us, but J guess they 
kmwv the reason wliy troops would or might pass t hat, 
house. However, we wme to relieve the H.I.’s, and. 
astounding ;is it may seem, we passed tluit hous<‘ and 
I w’as the only one to be hit., liven yet 1 am ama/.ed 
at our luck. 

Hy this time diwk h.ad Sft In. four vill.ages were on 
lire, and tlu; Germans h.ad been, and w'ere, shelling 
the hospitals. We maiuiged t.o get into the R.I.’s 
trench ami beat olY a vrry faint-liearted Uhlan att.ack 
on us. About p.iri. came our orders to retire. 
What a pitiful handful we were again.st that host, 
and yet w<i held the flower of the German Army at 
bay all day ! We picked up a dead oHiccr of ours 
and rotreat.ed all night. At 2 a.m. xve halted, and at 
4 a.m. (Monday) we started retiring again. 



CIIAPTER XXVII. 


THE RETREAT TO THE MARNE 


Causks ok thk Biutism Rktkioat— Fuknch for thk Moment ITnahi.e to Si:j*koht J^ioTisir 
The German Pursuit — Action ok La ndrecies- -Battle of Le Gateau I.audatorv Griti- 

CISMS OF A (JeRMAN StAFF OFFICER ON BRITISH KoRCES ACHIEVEMENTS OF HoVAL FlVIN(; 

(JoRPs — F ichtino in the Valley of the Meuse from Namur to \'eri)Iin — Battle of (^harle- 
VILLE— French Aviators drop J^ombs on Zeppelin IIancjar at Metz— Cavalry (V)mhats 
BETWEEN British and Germans: Sir Philip Chetwode's Gkaihje — ' riiE New Frem’h 
Cabinet — Interview between General Joffre and Sir John French Decision to Uetihe 
on the Marne — Counter-Offensiv’e of French Armies to Protect British Ketreat 
Battle of (Juise — British Gapture Twelve Guns at (k)MPikcNE — R etreat of the Allies 

BEHIND THE MaRNE — RESULTS OF THE CaMPAION FROM THE BRITISH STANDPOINT. 


S ERGEANT I.0F1TJS, it will bo romom. 
bored, could noi. understand why 
lie and the other soldiers had to retire 
from Mons. The reason for the retreat 
was tliis. At 5 p.m. on the Sunday Sir John 
French IukI received a “ most iniiiortant nii;ssago 
from GiHieral .JolTni hy Iclegram.” it appeared 
that three (hR’man corps— a r(‘S(M'v<' (!orps, the 
4th and IMh corps— wi^ro moving on the British 
front, and that th(^ 2nd corps was engaged iu a 
turning movomont on the left from t lu*, dlreetioii 
of Tonriiai ; also the (hn’inans had gained 
possession of IIr^ ^lassages of the Samhro 
between Charleroi ami Namur, and two re.servo 
French divisions and the oth .h^rcinch Army on 
Sir John Frtuich’s riglit \vere in full retreat. 
'Pile accuracy of this information was eonfirmed 
l)y aeroplane receiinaissaiice, and Sir John 
determined to witluh^aw liis army to a position 
which had been previously I’eeonnoitrcd. It 
|;ested on the fortress of Maulieuge, on the right, 
and ext<Midod west to Jenlain, south-east of 
Valenciennes, on tlu' h^ft, hut it was diHieult to 
hold, because standing crops and buildings 
made the siting of trendies very difliculi, and 
limited the Held of fire in many impurUiiit 
localities. Nevertheless it eontaimsl some good 
artillery positions. 

The Gormans, ooininandcd by \'oii Kluck, gave 
the l^ritisli no rest in the small hours of August 


24, and continuous lighting oceurred during tln> 
night, tho Germans at various points employ- 
ing powerful searehliglits to assist their attack. 
To cover the retreat of Sir Horaces Smilli- 
Borrion’s (k)rps (the 2nd) from tho lim^ Gonde- 
Mons, Sir John FrcMieh, who had posted hims(4f 
with his stal’E at Haval, proposed to Ijumdi 
tho Cavalry Jlivision iigainst the enemy en- 
deavouring to turn the loft of liis line, wliili^ to 
aid tho retreat of tho right of the 2n(l CVu'iiS from 
hohiiul Mons he nd\'ancod the 1st (\)rj>s, whos<‘ 
2nd Division was directed to make a powerful 
demonstration from tho direction of Jlarmignies 
HhS if it wius desired to r(4ake Biiiche. ^Phiis the 
olTensiv(! was taken at hotli ends of the British 
Hue. Tho arlilkay of tlio 1st and 2nd Divisions 
supported till* attack of tho 2nd Division, and 
the 1st Division took up a suf)[)orliug jjosition 
in the neighbourhood of l*eissant. 

Glider cover of this demonstration Sir Hoiaei^ 
Smith-Dorrien retired from Condo-Mons on the 
lineDour-Qu:i.rouhIe-Frarnorios. Tho Jrd Division 
(General HamilUm’s) on tho right of the 2nd 
(>orps sufforod oonsidi'rahio loss from thi^ enemy 
dehoucliing from Mons. By Sir John Freneirs 
orders General Allonliy with the Cavalry Division 
was operating vigorously on tho left Hank of 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, hut about 7.:10 a.m. 
a message ari i\('d from Sir Charles Fi'igus-oii. 
commanding the .*>th Division (part of Sir 
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FRENCH HEAVY (iUN IN A VILLAGE NEAR ARRAS. [S pod and General. 


Ilonwici Sniith-Dorrieii’s Corps, the 2tKl), that 
h« was very liard prossod. Oonoral Alleuby, 
thtTofort', withdraw his cavalry to Sir CharN‘S 
Fer^ussou’s support. Tii the course of tiiis 
operation General Do Lisle, with tlie 2nd 
Cavalry Ib’igade, charged the fljink of tlio ad- 
vancing Gerinun infantry, but oOO yards ov so 
from the enemy was hold up l)y wire. The 
0th Lancc*rs and 1 8th I tussars suffered severely 
in the retireniont of (jen(*ral Do J^isle’s lirigade. 

The situation of the Hritish force was now 
most precarious. The only reinforcement it 
had received was the IDth Infantry Ih'igmle, 
which had been hurried up from tlie lines of 
communication to Valenciennes, and on the 
morning t)f Monday, August 21, was stationed 
south of Quaroiible to support the left flank of 
the Army. The 4th Division under General Snow 
hiwl commenced detraining at ],.e Cateauon the 
23rd, but it was not till the next day (the 2.’)th) 
that it became available for service. 

!5y nightfall Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s 
Corps, which was retiring under cover of the 
cavalry, laid a position west of Bavai, Sir 
Douglas Haig being on his right. The k*ft 
wing of the l^ritish Army was protected by the 
cavalrj^ and by the newly arrived 19th Infantry 
Brigade posted between Jenlain and Bry ; the 
right wing ri\sted on the fortress of Maubougo. 

A paragraph from Sir John French’s dispatch 
of September 7 will show the reader how 
dangerous was the position of the British 


Army. “The French were still retiring,’’ 
ho says, “ and 1 had no support excerpt such as 
was afforded by the fortress of IMaubouge ; aiul 
the determined attempts of the enemy to get 
round my li'ft fla-nk assured me that it was his 
intention to horn me against that place and 
surround me. I fi'lt that not a moment must ho 
lost in retiring to another j^osition .... 
The operation, however, was full of danger 
and difViculty, not only owing to the very 
superior fon^e in my front, but also to the exhaus- 
tion of the troops.” Mon^over Sir .fohn doubted 
the wisdom of standing to fight on the, iibout 
to bo partially entrenched, position, Canibrai- 
Lo CateaU'Landrecies, and ho had deter?nined 
to make a great effort to continue the retreat 
till ho could put some substantial obstacle, 
such as the Somme or the Oise, between his 
troops and the enemy, and afford the former 
some opportunity of rest and reorganization. 
The line Vormand-St. Quentin-Ribeinont was 
indicated to the Corps commanders as that 
towards which they were to continue thei^ 
retreat. St. Quentin is on the Somme, Ribe- 
mont on the Oise, Vermand to the west of St. 
Quentin. Behind St. Quentin and Ribemont 
Jay the uncompleted fortress of La Fere. 

The irmnediato problem before Sir John was 
to withdraw his army from between Valen- 
ciennes and Maubeuge to the road joining 
Cambrai and Le Cateau. From Maubeuge to 
Landrecies (a few miles north-east of Le Cateau 
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on the roacl from tho latter i)laco to ^laiihougo) 
strotehoR tho Forest of Mornial. Tho guns of 
tho forts to the south of Maubcugo ^vould not 
prevent tlio Oormans from occupying tho 
forest. General Snow’s division from Lo Catoau 
was moved up to a central position, witli his 
right soutli of Solosmes and liis loft resting 
on tho Cambrai-Lo Catoau road south of 
La Chjiprie. 

The retirement recommiMiced iu tlie early 
morning of Tuesday, August So, mid the rear- 
guards wore ord(*r(‘d to lie eh'm* of the Kth- 
Bavai-]Maubeugo nnvl by 5 .‘10 a.m. General 
Allonby and t ho cavalry wi‘re t o cov< r tlie 
retreat. With the 1st Oirps Sir Douglas 
Haig was to march to T.andreeies by tho 
roful along the eastern border of the Forest 
of formal, 

^’he two FrtMieh Hi'serve Divisions were 
right of the British Army, and the 24th, a l^rench 
cavalry corps, undiT General Sordet, had bi'en 
in billets north of Axesnes to tlu^ east of Laii- 
drecies. Sir .John Fnaich had visitinl G(*n«‘ral 
Sordet and ('arn<v;tly n^questi'd his cooperat ion 
and Rup])ort during tho fighting of tho 22rd and 
24th. Sordet luul ])romisod to obtain sanction 
from his army commander to act on Sir .lolni 
Fn^ncli’s loft, but his horses were too tired to 
move. Sir .lohn could, howevi^, rely on the 
aid of the two French Reserve Divisions, but 


not immodiatoly on tho cavalry of Genoral 
Sordet. From the west ho might also oxpoci 
some indirect assistance. General D’Amixde 
was near Arras with the (list and 62nd French 
Reserve Divisions. It will be remeniberetl that 
the 2nd German Gorps had I con moving from tho 
direction of Tournai to envelop the left of Sir .John 
French. Further to the west a German cav'alry 
division, a battalion of infantry, with artillery 
and machine guns, had ocumpiiHl Lille, on which a 
heavy line was imposed, and routed the French 
Territorials (\\lu> had no artillery) at Bothune 
and captured 1‘anibrai. West of (’ambrai they 
inflicted another sovi>re defeat on tho Terri- 
torials at BM])aiimo, and threatened /Wras. 
General D'Ainade, who was organizing the 
French defensive nortli of the Somme, liurriod 
up Regular troops to the latter plaite. General 
D'Anuule, one of tin* most illustrious Frencji 
soldiers, had be»m military attai^he with the 
BrifisJi Army during the South African War, 
and he hail siibseipiently commanded the French 
troops in Morocco. Sir .John French lould c-ount. 
on Jiis attaching the right of the German 
forces endeavouring to envelop the British 
left wing. 

Throughout, Tuesday, August 20, tho 1st 
(^.irps continued its march on Landreeies, which 
was reached about 10 p.m. They Itad been 
intended to fill the gap Ix'f wi'cn J.e (^lt(‘a^ and 



AFTER A BATTLE. ^ [Sport and General. 

A country cart collecting equipment of dead soldiers from the battle-fteids and unloading 

on the station platform. 
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LtwulrfHjies, but the trou}w too (3xhaust(*d 

to Tuaroh furtlu'i. They won) hoavily oiipi;zocl 
Houtli and oast of Maroillos, a f(‘\v iriilos north- 
of Landrocios, juid tho OtJi ChTinaii Army 
Corps, moving through tho Forostof Morinal, in 
tho <*v(‘niiig attaok(‘d tht^ 4tli Chiards Hrigtidfi 
statir)n(;d in and around l^androrios itsolf. 
During tho fighting a (hTinan Inhuitry lirigjvdo 
sufforod hoavily. Tt jwlvano(‘d from the woods 
in th(^ oloMost ordor into tin* narrow street, 
\vlii(4i wr-M completely fill(‘d. Tln^ Ib’itisli 
machine guns from tho liead of th(3 street swept, 
away the crown of tli(3 ({(‘rinan column, a fright- 
ful panic caisiKul, and it was estimated that no 
fewer tha.n 800 to 000 dead auul wounded were 
tying in the strei't ailono. Th(3 (iermati oOicers, 
who w(3ro aeeusloined from behind to shoot 
with revolvers tho privates who liesitated to 
iulv»in(!e, laid not boon jildo to check tho 
slafupcide. 'I’he British in th(*se encounters had 
r»3e(MVod assistaiKJo from tho t wo Fi'i^ncdi Ih^servo 
Divisions on tho right, but, as Sir .lohn French 
said in his dispatch, it was owing mainly “ to the 
skilful manner in whi(d‘ Sir Douglas Itaig had 
exlri(!atod his Corps from an ex(u*ptionally 
difhcult position in tho darkness of the night'’ 
that the 1st Corps was able at dawn to resume 
thoir march south towards Wassigny on (Juiso. 



PARIS. 

For defensive use in case of necessity trenches 
were dug across the streets. 

{5/»or' Jnd Genera'. 


^Icanwhile Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, ro\ ered 
by the cavalry which during tho 24t}i and ‘iat h 
had bocomo a good deal scattered, and by 
(haieral Snow’s Division posted north of tho 
(_’ambrai-Lo Cateau road with its right south of 
Solesrnes, had b\’ 0 p.m. reached the lino 
Le Oateau-(^ainbrai, thc^ir right being at Le 
(’ateau and their left in tho neighbourhood of 
C’audry. Tho 4th Division, which had been 
])laced temporarily under th<3 command of Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, had falk^n back beyond 
(’audry towards Seranvillers, tho left being 
thrown ba(!k. 

Wi'duesday, tho 2(3th, wtvs tho most critical 
day of tho retreat. At dawn it bocanu; 
apparent that tho enemy was throwing the 
l)ulk of liis strength against Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien and (General Snow. The guns of no 
fewer than four DtTinan (k)rps w(*ro in position 
before tlu^ British left, and Sir Horaco judged 
it impossibk; to continue his rotr(*at iit daybreak 
in fac*o of this attack. The* 1st Corps at that 
moment was incapable of movement, and 
(ioneral Sordet, owing to the state of his 
horses, was unable to help tho British. There 
had hvvti no time properly to entrench tho 
position. 

According to t he rules of Kriogspiel the British 
loft wing was doonu'd to destruction, but, as 
on so many prt'vious occasions in history, tho 
British solditM* did not knc)\v when he 
was beab'ii. Outnumbered as it was by at 
least four guns to one, tho Artillery deluged 
the advancing (lermans with shrapnel. In vain 
the (h‘rnian commander threw his picked 
cavalry — tht* (lerman (luard Cavalry Divi- 
sion- into tho battle. Jt was Ihrowm back 
by the British 12th Infantry Brigade in com- 
plete tlisorder. 

Still thi*re are limits to lumum (‘ivdurancc*, 
and it was obvious that, if ( leiuTal Smith- 
Dorrien wjis to I'scape annihilaf.ion ho must 
at all costs retreat. About 3.110 p.m. the order 
to n'tin* was given, and, thanks to the Artillery 
anil the C^uedry, and the (loiKu-al’s superb 
handling of his (’orps, this most diOicult and 
dangt'rous operation was sucircssfully offoetod. 
“ 1 say without hesitation,” wrote Sir John 
French, ” that tho saving of tho left wd»g 
. could ne\t*r have been accomplished 
unless a commander”. (Sir Horac.o Smith- 
Dorrien) ”of rare and unusual coolness, intro 
pidity, and determination had been present to 
personally conduct tho operation.” ’I ho British 
luul inflieti'd terril>le losses on the enemy, and 
the (h rman public, w ho had been led to expect 
a new Sedan, were instead to road long lists of 
casualties sutleivd by the tinest regiments in 
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SAVING 'rilE GUNS IN THE ACTION AT GOMPIEGNE. 


Mio (JcniiJin Army. From tlio 2:]r(l to Uk* 2(it li 
iiiclusivo tlio JUitish losses wore ostiiiuited by 
Sir John Froiirli nt Isdween 5,000 to (>,000 
men. ('oiisidt^in^z Mu; enormous forces that tliey 
had battled for four dn.ys, thes' fi^nnvs tho 
most ekxpient nf tributes to tlu* sl<ill ot the 
llritislr eommandri’, liis otti<M-rs and men. 

Tho judgment of a forei|i;n(T especially a 
liostilo foreij^iua’ — is \ ery fre(pK*ntly Mu* judg- 
ment of posterity, and after ages \\ill donbth-ss 
repeat that of a nuauber of tlie (lerman (Jeiieral 
Staff, who was conversing one day with a Dane 
di tlie September of 1014. He was referring to 
the Battles of Mons and Landrecies-be (^itean ; 
“ Tho English,” he said, “ have prepare<l a 
surprise for ns in this war, ospeeially in tho 
battles in North France. 

Tho Englishman is cool, iiulilTorciit to (longer, aiel 
to tho dispensations of I’n^videia’o. Ho stays wh(-*n-* 
ho is commanded. ILi shoots magnifKU'ntly, extra- 
ordinarily well. lie is good at- bayonet attack, 
. , , and it is during these bayonet attacks 

wh *11 luck is against him that la; is at his very bi’st. 


His eiidiirane«; and nenksm iuship make him an op- 
j»oueiit of liigh rank. It is tilw; English W(* try 
l(j hit hardest in this war. 

After we Iiad broken tiuoiigli 1-he. Erene.h i)ositions 
(HI the Belgian fronti(‘r and had g(d .lofTre’s army on 
tlu; m(»V(; towards t he sout h the (ierinan Army s ad- 
vance* a|)p«*;ii'eil to l»e clieek(*d. It was (ieneral 
Krene.h’s army t hat had st ayed t he ret reat-. We ord«*red 
t-hi; Englisl) lines to be stormed. Our tr(M)ps dashed 
into them with lixed bayonets, but our elloits to 
drive the English back were in vain. Thry are very 
good at resisting a b.ayonet at.la.(;k. 'flu; iMiglish 
.'ire strong [leoph*, athh lac, and well (h*v(*l<»p'*d. So 
we dt*cidi‘d to shoot- them down, but we found that- 
t-hey aimed lemark-'dily well. “ Every bullet found 
i|.s billet,” as th»*y s.iy. 

We ord(*red our best shots to tackle t-hem, but the 
result was not in our favour. 'rh<*u we got all our art il' 
lery at work th.'it could bi* spared against t-liem. We 
swept tin; Knglisli posit-ions with a rain of shells - - 
a regular bombardm -nt-. Wdien tlu; tiring C(‘ased w 
expected to liful the English had tied. 'Hie I<:nglish 
ari.dlery cannot be cojnpai'ed wit-h ours or t he Erench* 
and we soon silenced d-. W^; had not heard from the 

Engh.sh for an hour. 

Hut how can I describe our astonishiiumt ? H(*yorid 
the sliell-fc.wept zone we saw English soldi(;rs’ lu'ads 
moving and they b(‘gan to usi* their ritles again as 
so(*n as the coast was clear. The English are a cool 
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lot ! W<‘ Iwul to ;iss.‘iult iiiitl a^'.iin, Imt in vnin. 

\V«; vv(‘n' iti fa<-t, rrpuIsiMl aft.ei’ h.iviiij; litomliy siir- 
i(>iinti<al t.luMii. 'ria*ir ]«*is<*vcraiu «* arul pluck luul 
^airual th<*ir just i<*\var(l. 'Pla* n.>tir*-'iii<‘nt could iio.v 
lx? curried out in au otd'uly w.iy. All risk of catu- 
stroplic to tin* retreat I n;," arjuy was avert(‘d. 

Ev<‘U the M'^lit, of the wouuded surprised us and 
ctnuiuaiided <»ur respeet . Tliey lay s<.» still and 
scarcely ever- eoiuplaiued. 

"J’lic retreat eoiitimied fur into the. night of 
th(? 2titli a, 11(1 tliiough tla* 2Ttlj <ui(l 2Sth, 
wlion th(? troops halted on tlie lino Noyou- 
( 'ha.nna.\'e-lia J^’en'. Tin* te<‘l)leness of t lio 
(ilerina,n pursuit is furtlMr ovifl(‘n(;(j of the 
ctfieioncy with which the Jlritisli troc)ps luuj 
Ijccii handled in action, though it must bo 
r(‘incinhcrcd tliat by now (h ncral S(jrdet with 
liis cavalry was r(‘li(?ving the pressure? on tho 
British rear, and (icn(*ra,l d’Ainad(? with tlu? 
Gist and t>2nd Ei-encli Heserve .Divisions from 
th(? neighhourlarod of Arra- wr?.^ attacking 
Kluck’s right tiatdv. No fewer ( ha.u livaj (uTinan 
corps had been flung at two British corps and 
(huicral Snow's Division. 'I'la? (le-rman military 
reputation, dama-ged liy (jlcneral J*au in Alsa(?(‘, 
had b(M*n shattc'rcd by Sir John Frcuich. Among 
tho oflici'rs besides tlios(‘ alr(*ady ineadieuie'd 
whinn Sir .John sedcctcd for special preiise* in 
re'spect of the'ir <*onduct during this treinemdous 
test (»f ability, ’courage, a.nd endurance* w(‘re 
his Military S(‘cr<‘tary, the? Hon. \\'. Jiambton ; 
the? (’hie'f eind Sub-Chief of tho CeneTal Staff, 
Sir Archihalel Murray a.nd Major-(ie‘neri\l 


Wilson ; tho Quartermastcr-Oeneral, Sir William 
Kobertson : and thej Adjutant-General, Sir 
Nevil Macrojidy. 

'I’ho Royal Flying (.’orps, eindi'r Sir David 
Heiide?i*son, had had their baptism of fire, and 
ooViTcd th:?m3?lves with glory. “ They have,” 
said Sir .John French, ” furnished me with the? 
most complctL? and accurate information, whicli 
has be(?ii of incalcuJabki value? in tho conduct 
of the operations. Fir(*d at constantly both 
by friend and foe?, and not he.'sitating to fly 
in e*vcrv kind of W('atlie?r, the?y hav(3 remained 
undauntod throughout.” 'rhe?y had also 
el(strt>yifl five of tho enemy’s niachinL?s by 
fighting in the air. 

One of the? duels in the? air lias bevn graphic- 
ally de.scribe d by a [)rivate of the? 1st Royal 
WVst Jveiit Regiment. The airman was a 
Frenchman, but it brings vividly l)(*fore us 
the nature* of part of the* work done by Sir 
D.ivid Hemderson's he^roic subordinates : — 

There was one? iuteresling sight I saw as the column 
was on the march, and that was a due*! in the air 
lx*<we‘(‘n French ami (.j|(*rman .-vero planes. It was 
wonderful te) seje* tlu‘ Freiiehman manceuvro to g(*t 
the u]>])'T j>ositiou of the (lerinan, and afte'r about 
minufos or a epia»-le>r of au hour tin* h^renchmau 
got on lop and bla-/,fd away with a revolver on the* 
<ie*rman. He* iiijurt‘d him so much as to cause* liim 
lode*sceiid, and wh«‘u found he was d(‘a,d. The* Hrilish 
troops buried the* airman and burnt the aeroplane*. 
Dui-ing that day w»? wei-e not troubled by any more* 
(t -rman a.croy)Iane's. 



FRENCH ARMY ON THE MARCH IN THE CHAMPAGNE DISTRICT. 

Earthworks in the foreground. {Centrai Puss, 
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REMAINS OF A GERMAN MOTOR CONVOY. [TopicaL 

Which was surprised by a French battery. 


Leaving? for a timo ilio Ih'itisli, \vc jmist now 
turn to tlie Misuso sidt^ of tlu^ theatres of war. 

The fall of Naniur and tlio (Jonuan (trossin^ 
of the Sainbiv might md hy tli(‘ius(‘lvcs have 
ol)lig(Hl tho British and l^’ronch to n^treat from 
the Saiiibrc. It was tho failure of tlio French 
oflV'iisive through tlu^ Belgian Ardcaiftes, th(' 
witlidrawal of the French troops t-o the valley 
of the ^Nleuse, a.nd tin? forcing, aft(T desperate 
fighting, of th(* Meuse between Civet and Namur 
that perh:i])*i clecided (Jeina’al .lef'fre to retreat 
on the Aisiu' and Marne, Nea,r tlivet, the 
point whei*(‘ the .Meuse l(‘a\ ('s France and (uit.ers 
J?('lginm, the ( Jermans had ,trav<‘rsed the 
river. M'he possession of thl^ t riangle! (;f country 
from the j-nvirons of ^FiiiibiMige t(» Xaiuur and 
from Xainiir to (livel enjibled tluMii to turn the 
Fnaicli d(‘fensi\-e on the left hauls of tlie Meuse. 
A ])ody of (Jernuins advaiieed from Hocroi on 
Bethel. 

The woixled count )’\ between Chvet a.nd 
Mezicros permitted the French to op])oso a des- 
perate resistance to the inv.aders a.scending tho 
flense. At (dairhwille, on tlu? western bank of 
the ]\Ieuse o])posite ^lezifa’cs (a fesw miles to tho 
w<jst of S<xlan), si deteriu'ued stju.d wsi.-; made. 
Tho inhabitants were withdiawn from Chsirle- 
villo and mi^ailleu.s<'s hi<lden in tho houses. 
'Pho Germans njsiched Chsirlevilk^ on August 25. 
They were ])ermitted to cross the three bridges 
into tho town. Suddenly the britlges wore 
blown up by contact mines, .and the (hTinans 
in Charlovillo were raked by the fire of tiio' 
mitraillou.sos and overwhelmed with shells. 
Nevertheless the Germans, with rcckh^Hs courage, 


persisted in their enterprise. 'Phe Fn*uch guns 
from tho hills round Cluirhaalle swept away tho 
h<‘ads of their columns. Imt thi' C(M*mjms throw 
pontoon bridges over tlu's river, iind nlthnatoly 
tht‘ FrcMich guniKTs luid to retin'. 

Sonth-w<\st, b(^tw(‘en Me/ieres iuui B<‘th(*l, 
near Signy PAbbiiae, thc^n^ w»is jimitlKM* fuxr.c* 
encounter. .Mezieres i(s(‘lf was iibiindoned by 
the hVench. 

.Meanwhil(^, tla? Fri*ncli in\}ision of (he 
Belgiiin Ard(anu‘S and IIk^ Ihichy of Luxem- 
burg, from thi‘ I'i^gion bi*t.ween Me/ien'S jitid 
\'<*rdun, had, like (he iiiNasion nf tin* Belgijin 
,\rdennes from thf' \'all<»y of th(‘ .Meuse, l)(‘en 
uiisuccc^ssful. 'I’he Fi’i'iieli crossisl Sc'inois, 

a. tributary of tho .Mimsr ^vllieh ent<s’s it below 
Mezicres, and julNiinced towards Neuft;hat<‘au. 
'Phey W(irc5 re])ulsed by tin* (leriujuis, com 
jiianded by Duke Albrecht, of \\’iirt«‘mb(*rg. 

At tho opening of tin* war a largi? body of 
(ierrnan c.aviilry ha,d desccxided from Luxem- 
burg, and l•n^lea voured to slip )nist Longwy 
atid cut tlu' P'i'caich lirn^ Initween V^irdun iind 
.Mczienis. But tin* garrison of Longwy, hsl by 
the lieroic (.k)lon(il (PArche, laid h(‘ld tlnan in 
check and driven thejn back with heavy 
los.sc's. Lcaigws’, thougli its ilehsices were 
out of date, did not surrender till Augi:st 27, 
and tho magnificent n sistance of its garri.sou 
seriously n*tarded tho advaiun? of tho (iermai* 
Army (based in\ Troves) undta* tlio commanci 
of the Grown Prince. Near Spincourt, north- 
east of Vordun, the French repnlscxl a Gorman 
attack (August 10-11) and captured three guns 
and thro© mitrailleuses. 


\fAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FIRST PART OF THE BRITISH RETREAT FROM MONS. 
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STEINHAUER. 

The Kaiser’s Master Spy. 

{Record Pret$. 


The French troops victorious n(»nr Spincourt 
pursued tlio viwiny, and their artillery on 
I lie 12th siir])rised and destroj'od a regiment 
of dragoons. Two aviators from Verdun, 
Lieutenant ('esari and ('orporal rrudhommeau, 
tl(}vv ov(U’ 31etz and dropjied bombs on a 
Zeppelin hangar. At Virton, north-east of 
Montnnkly, the French 0th (’or])s inflicted 
a considerable defeat on thc^ Cermans. In the 
environs of Nancy on the 25th there was a 
desperate battle betwetai the Fnaich and the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria’s Army. The 15th 
Corps, surprised in the battle of August 20 
(referred to in Chapter XXJU.), executed a 
brilliant counter-attack (August 25-26). /J’hcj 
Gormans suffered heavily. 

In spite of the French successes betwerai 
M6zieres and Verdtui, the French, owing to 
the failure ^of the ojierations on the Sambro 
and the northern Meuse, and in the Belgian 
Ardennes, had to withdraw to the valley of 
the Meuse. On the 27th Longwy capitulated. 
A regiment of Germans who were crossing the 
liver near Dim w'oro driven into it. In the 
region between the Mouse and Bethel tluTO 
was a great battle on August 31. But, as 
General Joffre had decided to retire on the 


]\rarne, the lino of the Mmise between Verdun 
and M6/i6res was abandoned, and the Gormans 
advanced to the Forest of the Argonne. 

Thus pursued by tJie German Armies 
commanded bv Kluck on (he wi'st, Biilow 
from (’harloroi and Namur, Hausen from 
Dinant and Civet, the Allied forces by 
August 2S had beei pusiied back to a 
lino stretching roughly from Amiens ta 
Mo/.ieres, while their fences east of the 

Meuse, between Mezieres and \'erdun, wor<» 
retiring before Duke Albrei^ht of Wiirtem- 
lierg and the Crown Ih’ince, and to the 

south-east of Verdun the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria was being headetl oil the gap of 
Naiuv. 

On August 2S the British /Vrmy was retiring 
from Ndvoii and La Fere on Compiegne and 
Soissons. Two columns of CuTinan cavalry from 
tlu‘ ut‘ighbourh()od of St. Quentin were in hot 
pursuit. The wi'stern column, led by the 
TThlaiis of tlu' Guard, was charged by 
t uaieral Gough at the head of the 
.‘Ird Cavalry Brigade and roul< d. The 
c<ilumn to the (‘ast was attacked by 
General Chetwodo with the 5th Cavalry 
Brigade. The 12th J.aneers ;md Boyal 

Scots Greys ro(k» down the enemy, spear- 
ing large numlx'rs of them. Scot-* 

Greys wcTe apparent.ly acting in con- 
junction with the Black Watch. Imitating 
tho Greys* tactics at Waterloo, they [>lungi*d 
straight into the ranks of tlu^ enemy, a 
soldier of tho Black Watt^h hanging on 
to each horseman. The Germans, * com- 
plct(*ly surprised, wen^ broken up and 
repulsed with tnunendoiis losses. “ Our 
men,” said a wounded soldier who was 
a witness of one of tho charges, “ came on 
with a mighty shout, and fell upon the 
enemy with the utna)st violimce. Tlu? w(‘ight 
of the horses carried them into tln< clcjsc- 
funned ranks of tln^ Germans, and the gallant 
Greys and tho ‘ Kilties ’ gave a fearful account 
of themselves.” 

Still the ])ositiou of the British was critical 
in the extreme. For six days they had hovn 
marching and fighting continuously—by day 
under a blazing August sun, and by night in 
a heavy, stifling atmosphere — in a country 
the features of which were unfamiliar to them 
and tho inhabitants of which spoki^ a language, 
which most of the soldiers could not under- 
.stand. 

At Paris tho Cabinet which had prepared for 
the war was being rephiccd by another and 
a stronger one. It was presided over by M. 
Viviani ; the ex -Socialist, Brian d, w»vs Minister 
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MAUBEUGE. [u-ntrcd 

A Cupola fort after the bombardment. 


of Just ic'H ; D(‘1cass(' -to wlioni Fraiu (^ aiui ( Jroat 
Hritaiii owed such a doht of gratitude — licld 
Iho portfolio t)f Koroi^ii Affairs, and Millcrarul 
was Minister of War. 'L’wo days cailicr 
(AuK’i'^t 27) Geiuu’al (lallimii had Ikm'u 
appoiutod Governor of Paris. A h'W days later 
the President of tlio KepulJie and the Ministry 
w<*re to h'ave Paris for JUirdeaux. 

"riu^ luoiiH'ut had ooiuo for a consultation 
Ixitwoen the French and liritish Coiniuanders. 
Should the nhnwt bti continued, or, as the 
French and Jlritish peo])les would have pre- 
ferred, should the offensiNc hi' resumed ? On 
the 2.^11 Lord Kitchener had delivered his first 
sjKX'ch in the llinise of Lords. The Finpire.s, 
he had said, with whom the British were, at war 
had called to the colours almost their entire 
male po])ulation. 'fhe principle the Britisli 
on their jiart would observe was this, that wliilo 
the enemy's maximum force undenveut a con- 
stant dimiiuition, the reinforcements prc])ared 
by the Ih'itish would steadily and increasingly 
Ilow' out until they Jiad an army which in numbers 
not less than in (piality w’ould not ho unw'orthy 
of the power and responsibilities of the British 
Empire. A speedy victory was needed by 
Germany. The Russians htvl mobilized 
more ipiickly than had been expected ; they 
hiul invaded Galicia and Kastorn Prussia, 
while the tSerbiaus on the 22nd had severely 
beaten the Austrians, There was no need to 


])lay into the German hands by a ]iremature 
offensive. 

At I o’clock oil August 2t> Sir John 
French w'as visitixl by General Joffre. Tlie 
French Commander-in-Cliief, wdiose ])lans for 
invmliiig Germaixy through the Belgian Arden- 
nes and the Buchy of Luxemburg, w’hile General 
Pan W’as seizing Alsace and Southern Ta^rraine 
had, owdng to the capture of Namur and diJeats 
in the Ardennes, been rendered impossible 
of execution, had changed bis strategy w^itli a 
ra])idity and coolness which w’ould liavo delighted 
Napoleon himself. To the German ofTensive 
lie had ojiposod a defensive which recalls 
AN’cllington’s retreat in Portugal before Mas- 
sena, Barclay de 'folly’s before Kapoleon in 
1S12. “His strategic conception,” says Sir 
.lolui Frencb, “ was to draw’” the enemy on at 
all points, until a favourable situa-tion w’as 
I’reatetl from which to assume the offensive.” 
From day to day, ow ing to the development of 
the German plans and the vicissitudes of tl^ 
immense combat, ho had ha.d to modify the 
methods by w’hich ho thought to attain his 
object. In General Joffre and the cool, 
I'loipient President of the Re])ublic, Raymond 
Poincare, was personitiod the spirit of the new 
France, that France wdiich, wdiile retaining it.s 
pro-emiiionco in arts and literature, had given 
to hiuuanity a Pasteur, a Curie, and the greatest 
mathematician of his day, Henri Poincare 
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that France whoso aviator B16riot had boon 
tlie first to fly the Straits of Dover, whose 
champions in the world of sport, Carpentior 
and Bouin* had just won the ivchniration of 
every sportsman and athlete. 

Tho meeting of the silent, thoughtful British 
Commander and the c.alm, resolute enginoor, 
who for the second time had seen his native 
land ravaged by the hordes from beyond 
tho Rhine, will remain for over memorable. 
“ General Joffre was most kind, cordial, and 
sympathetic, as ho has always been,” wrote 
Sir John Freneh to Lord Kitchener. The lines 
of tho Somme and Aisne, together with tho 
half-fortified I-.a Fere, Laon, and Reims, it 
was decided, were to bo abandoned, and tho 
retreat was to bo continued to the ]\Ia.rne. To 
this movement tho French forces in the cast 
were to conform. 

Tlie British were provisionally to occupy tho 
lino Compiegno-Soissons, while tho German 
jawsuit was to be (‘becked by a French counter- 
offensive on the west and north-east of the 
British ])ositions. General .loffro had al- 
ready direcitod the r)th French Army (consisting 
of foiu* cori)s) behind the Oise between Ja\ 
Fere and Guise to attack tho Germans on tho 
Somme. Commanded by Generjxl Pau, who had 
been recalled from Alsace, it (‘iigagiul tho 

•TliH inaijnilhciit fttlilcte, tme (if the fliu'st lonK-distaiicc ninncri* 
that has ever apinvin'd. was hi he a victim ( f thf' Kaiser’s ambitlcn. 


German forces from Poronno on tho Somme to 
(uiise on tho Oise. Tlie German Guard, its 
reserve corps, and the 10th C(a*ps w<'re de- 
cisively beaten south of Guise, and the Guard 
and the 10th Corps were rapidly driven by 
tho French Army across the Oise. But the 
left wing of the French was unsuccessful, and 
Amiens and tla^ lino of tho Somme wito 
evacuated. 

General Joffre informed Sir John French that 
the Gth French Army, composed of tho 7th 
Corps, which had boon railed up from the south 
to tli<? (’ast of Ajiiiens, of four reserve divisions, 
and of Sordet’s cavalry, uas forming up on tho 
Brit ish k^ft. The right wing of this army rc'sb'd 
on Roye, north \vi‘st of Noyon. Tn the spac(^ 
to tho right of the Jth Army (which ha.d beab'ii 
the Germans at the Battk^ of Guise) and to th(3 
left of the 4th Army, which was retiring through 
th(' country between tho Oise and thi^ Mcnise, 
a new army (tho 9th) under G(morn,l Foch, 
mad(‘ up of three corps from thi' south, was 
o])(‘raling. 

Such was tho situation (ni August 29. 'I’ho 
retireuK'nt. once more began, and 2ud Corps 
of the British Army withdnnv tlirough Coni- 
pi('‘gne, the city wluTe .loan of Arc was taluMi 
])rison(^r, and whert' at th(3 rala.c(< Napoleon 1. 
and Napoleon 111. laid h(‘ld th(‘ir Courts. Tn 
lh(‘ fore.st to the south of Compi('‘ge(‘ tho 1st 



FRENCH WOUNDED SOLDIERS DETRAINING AND BOARDING A HOSPITAL SHIP 

{Topu^l. 
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Cavalry Jiripadn aft<T nioiriontarily losing a 
TTorso Artillery })ntt(*ry, with the help of some 
fh^tachmorits from the Ikd Cor])S (wliich were 
now at the seat f)f war) operating on their left, 
(lefeat('(l the pursuing eavalry, recovered tho 
guns and captured twelve’ of tho (‘nerny. The 
1st (Sir Douglas Haig’s) Corps, which was 
retiring from Soissons to tho east, also fought 
a reargiiard action at V'illf^rs-Cottorots on tho 
road from Soissons to Varis. 'I’he 4th Guards 
l^rigad(’ in this engagement suffered severely. 

As the Ilritish rc’treated they blow up the 
bridges across the riv(*rs and streams crossed 
by them. By Septi rnber 11 tliey were behind 
tlm i\!arn(% betwe(‘n Lagny and Signy- Signers, 
but (h’neral Joffre decided that they should not 
halt th(‘r(\ but place the Seine between them 
and th(’ enemy. Tlio Germans threw bridges 
ov(>r tlu’ Marne and tlireatened the lino of the 
l^ritish Army and of tho 5th and 9th French 
Armifs to their right. On Septeml)er 6 the 
British were beyond tho Seine, and on that day 
Sir John Frencli saw Gt'neral Joffrc’, who 
explained to him that lio intended at last to 
tak(’ the offcMisive. 'J’he Pn'sident of tho French 
Kopublie, the Minist(‘rs and tho Diplomatic*, Corps 
hiul h'ft for Bordeaux on the 2nd. Tho nows 
had arrived of a decisive victory by tlu^ Hussians 
over tho Austrians in Galicia. On tho 4th tho 
Germans appeari’d to have suspended their 
movement on Paris, and tht'ir armies to the 
east wore west of the Argonne. Maubiaigt* had 
not yet falU’ii. 

It was obvious that Von Kliick was moving 
to join Billow and Ilaiison and avoid the 
danger i)f a gap in tho Gorman liiu*. 1'ho Allied 
army now rt‘.sted to the west on Puiris, and 
to the east on Verdun. Tho moment had 
arrivt'dwhen a blow could be struck against the 
German eomiuunieation.s. \ on Klu(*k s Army 
(tlu’ 1st) was moving east, tho 2nd German 
Army, after taking Heims, was advancing 
south-west to the Marne, the 4th (hTinan Army 
was west of tho Argonne, and the 7th (icrman 
Army hml been repulstxl by a French corps near 
D’ Kinville. 

The British losses in the operations from 
Mons to tho Marne were estimated at 15,000 


killed, w ounded, or missing. Drafts amoimting 
to 19,000 men had reached, or were reaching, 
the Army, and lost material liad been replaced. 
'J’ho moral results were siunmed up by the 
Pre.ss Bureau in the following words ; — 

There is no doubt whatever that our men 
have established a jjersonal a.scendancy over 
the Germans and that they are conscious of 
the fact that wdth anything like even numbers 
the re.sult would not be doubtful. Tho shoot- 
ing of tho German infantry is poor, while the 
British rifle fire has devastated every column 
of attack that has presented itself. Their 
supiTior training and intelligence has enabled 
the British to use open formations with effect, 
and thus to cope with the vast mimbers em- 
ployed by the enemy. Tho cavalry, who have 
htid even more opportunities for displaying 
personal prowess and address, have defi- 
nitely establLshed their superiority. Sir John 
French’s reports dw’i'll on this marked 
.superiority of tho British troops of every 
arm of the service over the Germans. “ The 
cavalry,” ho says, “ do as they like with tho 
enemy until they an’ confronted by thrice their 
numlxTs. Th(’ GtTinan patrols simply fly 
before our horsenu'ii. 'riio Gorman troops 
will not face our infantry fire, and as regards 
our artillery they have never been opposed 
by loss than three or four times their 
numbers.” 

Our trooi)S held their own in the prolonged 
trial of the rclivat because thi’y wnre ably 
handled, Viecause our methods of using infantry 
were superior to t hose of tho (h’rmans, because 
our tield artillery was more than the equal of 
its opponents, and because w’hen tho time came 
for tho cavalry to thrust itself into battle it 
rode home and provi'd itself far superior to tho 
German. Never before had the British horse- 
man shown himself to be such a master of his 
trade. For this Ik? has to thank his instructors, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, who always preached its 
value, French, Haig, Allenby, Remington, 
Chetw’ode, and others, who taught it and 
enabled it to gain tho honoms it reaped in 
the operations in France. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
RUSSIAN ARMY. 


OiuoiN OF Tiir Stay — Ovehm.ouoshif of tuf “Hiss”; /v Nnusi-; 'Thi in;— H kcinmm! 

OF THK Ffudah System — Dkoknfhatino Hatfh in'I'o Sfhfoom I‘>.i AM irATioN of Skkfs 
-Russian Army JJkuoaif.s Ufi*rfskntative of Russian Hf.oim.i; Souioi.ouiuau Hfcenfr vtion* 
l)A'n«;s from 'I'itf Comino of thi-’ “ Tnvisiruu Dfatk ” of ruu lUiui.ivi' Si ' vnuiinkss of Hussian 
Army at’ Zorndorf and at Kunkrsdorf — Russian Sfrvk ks Durini! \ M’oukomo I^'j’oi’h 
Losses Inflicted on I’kenuh hy Russians at Ka'lau --Tolstoy's “Peace and War’’ — The 
ReUESINA — IvUSSIAN AlIMY UNDER BARCLAY DE ToLT-Y — PRUSSIVNS IN 'I'lIE SlLESIAN ARM^• - 
Il.MTERACA" IN THE RUSSIAN ArMY — RrUSSIAN DrI LI. MeTIIODS — 1 NFLU ENCE OF SUVAROFF H IS 
Triumimis in I701> '1'iie Russians acainst the 'I’urks IS2S Sen ere Losses ry Disense — 
Only reached Adrianofle — 'I’he Beuinninus of the (.’rimean Camfniun, IsruLot — 

'The Kmant’ifation of the Si<:rfs, LSlil -I lL— The Old Soldier 'ihe Rofular Kdui’ator The 
I.OT OF THE Serf in Russia — Influence of the (’ami-aiuns of ISIW; n-nd I S70 — 'Trium IMI of 
I’mvers.nl Sioryk'e over (!ons('rirtion — A Standard of I’j)Uc\ rioN Fixed --' riiE B.nlkan 
Cnmi’aicns, 1 S77-78 — Disease a(;ain Reduces Kifectivf.s ro men ILmlnv.nns 

Discounted ry Corrui-tion-- Results of (’ourts of Inouiry — 'rACTic \l Ri-:cen er n i ion - 
InfLUENT’E of 1 )RA(iOMIROFF- ReVIVNL OF SuVAROFF’s TrNDI'ITON RiIFERENCE to liRFI’ISH 
N’olleys in 'riiE 1 *i<;ninsula as thio Idenl SKom’Li;i''F and Kuroi’aikin si rport’ Drnco- 
MIKOFF SkoRELEFF AT Rj>EVN \ KuROI'ATKIN IN MaNCHURIV IIis KnoWLIOCE OF FrENUH 
Strate(;y AM) 'J’actk's- Lnj luent e of ('i.iMATK ON Operations aroi nd Mi kden ('onse- 
OUENCES OF 'rili: ^1\NCHURIAN (.AMI’NHiN— 'I’llE SPIRIT OF THE l\USSIAN At'I’ACK 'I'hE IvUSSIAN 
1\ \ILWAYS. 


T HK slorlc friHii wliirh tin* })ulk of tlir 
Riissiiiu i)u«)j)lr lijivo sjjiiijil; i.-i 
lially SIji voiiic, iuul llio locus of tjic 
SJiiv I’iU'u liH' al Icij'jl li l)ccii (Icliiutcly 
located by liolaiiic and liii-nistic ivscarcii a-s 
tJi(‘ ^rcjit. ctaitral marsh wliicli lies oil the 
waterslied of Fiiropc, midway betwet-u Iho 
Baltic and the Black St-a. 

Ck'ologically it iiiiist have retained its cliar- 
acteristicts throughout many ages, and this 
peniiauence of (‘nviroumciit must accoiuit for 
I ho extraordinary tenacity of racial peculiarities 
which liave alwa>s been maintained. 

Marsh dwellers are imariably of the same 
t\po- -frugal, liardy,aud industrious, but essen- 
tially solitary souls, incajiable of governing 
themselves in largi‘ commiinitii's. Moreover, 
VoL. r. — P art 13 


tht‘ir t;onijiiest by alii ii inva;lers is j»r-act ica lly 
impossible if the area ef their marslihiiul is 
(Miii'-.idera.hle. In tliis eas«*. it is now e<jual l<> 
ahoiit two-l liird-. of t hi* a.rea of l']ngliind. W in Ji 
in M'inter the marshes are frozen ovti* (lieir 
inhabitants nuiy he Jiarrii'd hy more Jiard\' 
tribes; hut this Would sti'iiigt lu*u tJie moral 
fibre of tin* ra.ee, rendeiing it, witii each suc- 
cec'ding generation, more ea-pable of resisting 
tile aggrt.ssion of tlie mounted barbariiin 
hc»rdes wliieli (;ver mid again strove to force an 
eiitraneo into the rich ()lains of Fiiroj).* whiihi 
lay iicyond tlieir hoiindiiries. 

As llu'Se raids began to U;ss'‘n in fi*ei|^iiency 
tile natiind h*rtility of a ihuroiighly iiardeiu'd 
race led to expansion beyond tJieir original 
limits; and then, h.ing a,g;i.in eX])osi.’d to the 
4SI 
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full fury of tile iiouijul iju^s, (liev at leiiwlh 
I'jNilizi'd tlio WeakiU'ss due to tlieir laek <if 
j) twer of (‘oiuliiiiat ioii. So, aeoonliiiti to 
tlwir oldi'st chroiiiele^, wliieli areilaled Satk 
tliey went to tlui lluss. a trike of Varaiieiims 
( XorsiMuon), and iu\ited them to eotuo over 
aud govern tlieiu. Kussiaiis came, hriiiuiiig 

with tlu'iu wliat was praetieally tlio feudal 
sNstem, as hroimlit by tin* Xormaiis to Kilii- 
laiid ; and liiidiia:: the Slavs a jvaetdul and 
iiuu'uable people — very unlike the laixtiiro of 
Uritish, Homan. Saxon, ami Danish sto»-k 
whieh oiu' N\>rmans ineountered in Kuj'land 

tlu*y rapidly aeipiin'd eompl(*te eontrol of 
I he land. 

They instituted almost absolute st*rftlom. 
foundiiiii in fael a State in whieh there were 


only two pastes -rulers and slaves — without 
tlu* middle classes of freeme n, burj^esses, mer- 
chants, iK:e., Ixjlween th(*m. 

In Kn^dand the Xormans found an altogether 
more settled civilization. Xeitlier Daiii's, 
Saxons, nor tlie Koman-Hrit ish stock had 
invited tile intruders to rule over them, and 
the Xorman conqu(*st was the kind of com- 
promise' that Anglo-Xorrnaji coiKjuests liave 
be<‘n ev(‘r since tliose days, \iz., an figreeiiK'iit 
on the ]iart of men who )uid taught their 
♦■oiKjUernrs to resjiect tliem to serve the 
o\'erlord a.s free fighting men when the 
need for tJuar setrvices arose. His ar- 
rangi iuents jirovidt'd for the freemen being 
allowed exceeding latitude for managing their 
own affairs wlun their lielp was not required 
a.gainst <‘Xt(‘rnal dangers. Hence, more or 
k‘ss -less until tlu* formation of tlie first 
X'olnnteer Force in iStfil - tlie Army of Eng- 
lan<l lias always bi>en a force lejai'sentat ive 
<»f a.ll (dasses in the realm- just, in fact, what 
an army ought to he. 

Ihit in HiisNia, liefore the emaneip.it ion of 
the si'ifs followed hv tlu5 law of iini\i‘rsal 
service, wliieli is only now beginning to make 
itself really felt, tlui Hussian Army had hi'cn 
a body of serfs li'd h>' aristocrats, in wiiicli tlw 
tradi'S, the profi'S^ional men, and so fortli 
Jia.<l never lieeu reja cseuted at all. 

'riiis is the (tardinal contrast wiiiidi mu^l 
always ho hoi’iU' in mind if tlio Hussian Anu> 
is to he a.])j>reeiated eoi’reetly. Xum))(‘rs aloiu* 
hav(^ never made h>r milit.iry efiieieue.y ; it is 
only tilt* l^)^al coo})eralion of all ela.sst*s, and 
in particular the knowlt*dge among the. aris- 
tocracy that the ptisilioii th(*y are a.cct»rdt'd is 
given or tlcserved in rettognition t)f tlie si'i’N’ices 
they ri’iider, wjiich enables the ai*my to rise* to 
its proper level of the nation in a.rins This 
mutual imdt*rsla.nd'n i bctwct'ii t las-.( s ensures 
•^lit* harmonious aiul iiitelligeiit (joojieration of 
mt'iiihors of an army in tlie. sacrifices and 
(‘iiduraiice that a state of war (*ntails. It was 
only heeanst* during tin; last twt*ntv years 
heftnv tlio Great War the Hussian aristocraey 
ha.<l hi'gun to entiTtain this fundamental 
principU* that they ])roved themselves ea])ahlo 
of sweeping l)oth Austrians aiul Prussians 
before them in a manner which no soldier in 
either of those ctnintries liad for a moment 
conet'ived to he |,ossible. 

Xevcrtheloss, careful observers could see this 
cliange slowly coming as far back as 1 878. 
Only the extraordinary arrogance of the Ger- 
man military caste prevented it from per- 
cei\ing tlie growing ellicieney of its fonnidahle 
neighbour. 
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Tho sociological rogeiicrat ion of all nations in 
Kurope elates from the iutnHluctiou of tho 
firearm as tho principal weapon of the battle- 
liekl, for Aintil it heeaino necessary for success 
that men slionUl staiifi sb'ady ihu1«t lire with- 
out replying or in any wa.y contributing to the 
general movement ('xct'])t by their cool and 
uiifiinehing bearing, \\a.r made no d(‘ma.nd on 
the monil nature n‘ eitlua* th(‘ li'adia* or his 
men. Hattie was nua’t'ly th(‘ unlimil«‘(l indul- 
gence of the fighting passions <»f man (tiu' 
oldest in human <‘volution) witliout checic i>r 
hindrance. Clreat. ])ersonal stren^tli and a vile 
tem])er si'cm to ha\e been the surest (jualiliea- 
t ions for high comma.nd in the days wht'u naa' 
fought liand to hand with club or axe or sword ; 
but willi the introduction of thiMiivisihle death, 
which struck down from a dista.nc(\ . and against 
which no armour <‘(add prot('ct its weana's, «adv 
men of great S(‘lf control aial fearless of personal 
risk could hop<' to a.chi»‘\(* ('ininence, rior could 
t h(‘v induce th(‘ir men to ('xecufe (*v<‘u the 
simpk'st nuuueuvn's unless they also luul a fair 
share of t sa?»ie (piahlicat ions a.s their haulers. 

'Plu' passa.g(‘ from tli«* old school to tlu* new 
proved fa.irly easy for tlu' w<'stern armies, for 
W(‘a.])ons had evoKaal \s it h the ra.c(‘s. Jhit when 
t lu‘ Russians imported w est ('rn arms and nu'thods 
the standard of intelligc'iice of the moujiks 
was une(|ua.l to the (hanaiwls laav ma.d(* udoij 


them, and we find them in tludr first encount<‘rs, 
in which the musket was tlu' donunant. factor 
on the battlefield, too ctimbrous to mameuvre 
a.!ul far loo slow in loa.ding to be a match for 
the I’russians \nuU'r Knalerick the (Irtad. 

Nevcrtlu'U'ss. tlu'y i)rov('d ))y far th»^ most 
n'doubtablo foe that KnahaMck met. Tims at 
/orndorf (Wily the itieompa.ra.bk> skill of 
Seyiilit/ at th(‘ luaul of Ihs ( hiirassiers >a.\»‘d 
the !*russians from complete di'feat, and thojigh 
Jit the iMul of th(‘ tlay \ ictory cjMtjiinly n'sted 
with his troops, the Riissijuis lu'xt morning 
still showed siicli Jiu uidu’oken front thjit the 
King <li<l n«>l dart* to naiew his jitfjick, and 
;vllow(‘d tlu' Russiiins to withdi’aw unmoK'sted. 

'Pla* Russiivn Ujss was ‘21,dfid out »»f 
or .Mt p(M* cejit. ; Halt of tiie I’rnssijins llhoOO 
out i»f lUi.Unn, \i/., It7’r> per (‘('lit., in a bjitlle 
which laul histi'd oids’ six hours. 

At Kmwrsdorf tlu^ Hrussijin d(“fi‘;i.t wjis com- 
pu‘t(‘, jind, indei'd, tluaigh wjinl of nainoMiv ring 
power jilwaas pre\-ented the Russiiins from 
r(‘a]>ing the lull benefit conft*rred upon tluan 
by their stc'dfjist ni‘ss under punishment, jind 
though tin* Simu‘ di'teet stood in Iheii* wjiy 
almost to the prestad day, the fact reuaiius tlait 
whether \'ictorious t)r vamiuislu'd on th<* field 
th(‘V Jilwjiys inllict(‘d greiitia* punishment' on 
their opponiMits Ham jiny otlu*r troops in 
the worhl. ('xchisiv(‘ of tlu' British. 



REGIMENTAL FETE AT TSARSKOE SELO. 

His Majesty is seen shaking hands with the Grand Duke Andrew. 
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[C. O. nulla. 

It wjirt sanio (luring tlio Xu|)(.)l(‘()?ii(; wars, 
\vluM’(^ their eiKun Intel's witli tlui Kreneli, wIkmi 
tile latt(T I'nnght. inuler tlie Liinperor's ey<', iiu.ire 
often approximated to a di'awii halt hi than did 
any of his hatth'S against his otluM* eiuMoii's. 
l']\'en Anslerlit/i lias Immmi shown l«> liavo Ix'en 
a far less serious dt'feat than oui' nMianet' on 
former Fri'iieli sonrei's of liist(»ry had l(‘d us to 
h('lu'\’i\ For oxamph', the story of wlmlo 
Russian divisions having lieen iMigulfed in the 
lalo's ])y the lireaking of tlu* iet' mah r Freneh 
artillery tire has long sinee Ik'imi shown to be a 
mytli, for when some years after the battle the 
lakes wt're tlrained only oiu' broken limber and 
gun, two or thn*e carts, anti ha.lf a tlo/en 
skt'h'tons could found, t<^ the imniensti dis- 
gust of areha'ologists, who had expi'cted tt) tind 
thousantls of skeletons, do/c'ns of guns, and a. 
myriad nn'ua'nlotvs of tht' light of all kintls. 

At Fivlau the punishment iiillieted on 
Napoleon's army was tromondoiis for the 
lieriotl. Augereau’s Corpis lost o? per cent., and 
its nnnains next day hatl to bo distributed 
amongst the other oommands — it was quite 
imiiossible to reform it. The I t(>mo de Ligno, a 
colobrattnl Frtaieli regiment, was destroyed to the 
last man. M irbot tells the extraordinary story 
of its Jieroie, staiul, and for oueo lie is coulirmed 
by the rt'gimeutal history. The whole amiy 
was so shaken by its puuishmeut that uo 
pursuit was undertaken, and, indcHjd, anybody 


but Xapoloon would have coivsidcred himself 
thoroughly beaten. 

At Hcilsberg, against the Russians, tho 
Freueli suffered a severe defeat ; oven tho 
Fknperor’s bulletin could scarcely disguise tho 
fact, and tliougli Friedland was a victory in so 
far tliat the Russians were subject to a liv'oly 
pursuit and shortly afterwards signed the Peace 
of 'rilsit, there remains noW not tho, slightest 
doiilit tjiat it was t)ie stanchness of the 
Russian fighting throughout tho campaign that 
first broke tho spell of the Napoleonic k^gend 
and proved to be tho beginning of bis downfall. 

In 1H12 it formed no part of the Russian plan 
to be drawn into a deeisiv'o battle luUil tho 
Moskv'a wa» readied, but at Borodino they 
turned to hay, and again Najioloou could only 
claim a Pyrrhic victor^'. Thoso who want to 
understand how the Russian can tight wluai tho 
rauso is one he undei’stands shoukl road 
I’olstoy’s “ Peace and War.” A more extra- 
ordinary picture of enduranei*. fanaticism, and 
unselfish dov^otion has never liei’ii painted in 
words. 

Throughout the following ev'iaits of the 
eamjiaign up t(j tho passage of the 13eresina 
the same <iualities of stanehuess and endurantJo 
show'i'd uj). Tt is not' gi'iU'rally realized how 
\'(*rv J»(*a\'y w«‘r(> the Russian lossivs, tlie idea 
ht‘ing that men in tlieir own elimat(‘ arc* iniiri'd 
to its extremes Ix'tler tliaii foreigiu'rs eau 
jiossihly he. But tlie truth is that in these 
elimati*s nativ'es a.ic* far too wise to (*xposi* tlieiii- 
st'l\'e*s in such rxln iiio w<‘atlu‘r uulc'ss lliey are 
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abundantly well clad and well shod. This, 
however, was just whore the attempt to copy 
conventional European dross and methods broke 
down in Russia, and as a consecpieneo tlio death 
roll was nearly as high as that of the French.* 

Few of the survivors of the great jairsuit 
were fit to take the field when, in tlu* spring of 
1813, t)io campaign was renewed. An entirely 
new Russian Army was constituted, under 
Barclay de Tolly (a Scot by lieritagt*. as his 
name “ Barclay ” sulficiently indicates) ; aiul, 
in spite of the difllculties and friction engendered 
by the fact that, with the exception (»f Sacken, 
a Baltic German, his corps commanders were 
French emigre a of great pretensions and but 
little merit, this anny did in fact prove the 
backbone of all subsequent operations, which 
led tliem through the battli's of Bautzen. 
Dresden and Lcipsic, Brienne, Vitry-le-Frau- 
9ois, Sezanne, Arcis sur-Aube, Ghamp Aubort 
and Montmirail, rigid up to the gates (»f Paris 
in the spring of 1811, an almost unexampled 
recrord of maixdiing and fighting. 

The Russians’ extraordinary tenacity in 
defeat; — and they had suffered many — had 
proved of the utmost value to the Allies, mon> 
particularly to tJie Prussians, in whose “ Silesiain 
iVrmy,” umb'r Bliicher, they Were inc()rj>orat<'(l, 
for the short-service levies organized by the 
Prussians undt'i* o\'(M*y conc.eivable difiiculty 
betWtM'n th(' middl(‘ of INtin-h and the o] > iii ng 

* Thon* is cviik'iwr (d siipjioH tin.’ stiiirniont that <»f :ill tin* iirmy 
natiuiialil ics nn.'.aur(l in tjiis n-tiiMt tlie Ne ijinlitaiis artuallv 
Ums(. JiMlmnuli Ihcii was \(‘rv bail. SpcaKiii^ 

iriMUM’allv. till* r(‘al <aii.si' of flu* I’'ii*mi*1i ilth.iflr was watif. of iliM’i- 
filiiu*. I'lilil aftrr llir passam* of flu* I'.rir.sitia flu* i-olil was l>\ no 
iiH'aiis HO infciisi'. as is (piiti* »*\i(lnil Ipaii flu* I'.u l Ui.il- flu.* rurr in 
epustion. tlioii;'li \cry .slu^vP''li. ^^as not fro/»*ti o\it. Our own 
Irodps, luilli Jiritisli anil natiM*. Ii.ixr inany timrs bornt* far \\dr.-r 
I'.vtn.’iiii.'S in flu* lii^liiands df ,\f^rllalll^tan, thouRh ofti*n niosf. 
insullirifntly' clail atul nouri^'lioi. NV.uil of ilisrljiliiu* costs far morn 
in luiiiian lives than do clinialic cxticnics 
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of the ctimiKiign in May unwilling c;onscrip(u 
as to four-liftbs of tluan — had given endless 
troiiblt* in their own country, ddu^y deserted 
wbolesjile 5i.ft(‘r ev't^ry ejurk, l)reaking out. under 
th(? jaivations of war, to which tht'y Wt‘re 
uiuvctnistonu'd, to such ti dt^grtH^ llitil th<*.y were 
often rt'proac.hed b\ their own countrymen a-s 
b<*ing a greatt r inlliction to tlu* inlia,bit}i.nts tha.n 
\ver(5 the French. (Jossa.ek (rolutniis Ibid to be 
formed to beat, them up, and t^ven to Ibiiig a 
few marauders, to cneouragt' the remtiinder. 
(Si‘(t Prussian official histories of tlio camjtaign 
of 1813-14.) 

'riu* Russians, on the nthn* haiul, wlio were 
solditTS for life, in fact if not. by kiw, kjiew no 
otlb'r homt* tlbin the rtgimt Jit. 4’jK5 colours 
signified mort' to these* stnntdi, simjilti souls 
than to perhajts any other soldi(‘rs in tlie world. 
No matter liow they might be broken u[) o.i tlio 
battlefield, tlu*y found their wa-y btick t.o their 
own Ibittalions with a kind of homing instinct, 
and it is clear that their Dnicoific ende of 
ptinishment. wa.s used during that terrible jx'riod 
with gretit jmlgmeiit tind tilemenc.y. 

It must b(i rtantunbered tluit in all tirmies ex- 
cept tlH‘ l<'rt‘nch, at that tina*. and for many years 
aftt*rwards, tla^ code of punishments which could 
bo legally carrit'd out was most cruelly severe, 
but it was not mon; stJNoro tlbin the fooling of 
the men t hem st*lves towards offenders justitiod. 
Originally all those puniKhmonts w'cro invented 
by the troops thernsolvi^s, wdio, for their own pro- 
tection against the consequences which might 
a 'iso from cowardice in the field, sleeping on 
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ono's popt, stealing from a eomnub', &c., elnimed 
in all th(i armicn of Kurope, up to nearly the 
end of the seveiit(M*n< h e<'nturv, the right to try 
tho cul|)rits in tlx* tioop, sfiuadroii, or company, 
and to carry out tho punishment tlicms(‘Ivcs. 
It WJI.S only b('causj* (he sulYcrcrs wen*, in the 
nature of thing'^. not the best fjusditied to treat 
th(i matter witli judicijd detachment that the 
“ (’ustoms of War” wen*, codilied and their 
tulmim'st rat ion (ail rusted to courts-martial, 
chos(“n on a wid(“r b.isis. in wliicli, according to 
the magnitude of tlu; olll!ne(^, more or fewer 
odicers from other n*gimeiits or c.ommands w(‘re 
associated. 

Krericli, dui-iiig tin* Itevolution, were tli(' 
first to abolisli cor[>oral and all ot hia- ({(‘grad- 
ing punishment iceogni/ing (»nly the d(*atli 
penally. Hut almost at onc(' t he common s(*nse 
of the Army revolt(ul aga-inst the impractic,- 
ability of a stale which admitted of nothing 
b(‘tAV(‘('n shooting a man or reprimanding him, 
and the n'giments themselv(‘S w(‘nt back to tlu^ 
practiire of “ hazing” an uf’feiuhT into discipliiu*, 
with n'sults oft(*n worsi^ tor tlu^ culprit than tlu* 
‘20h lashes he would have r('C(‘iv(Ml for tlu* sana* 
penalty in our own Army, for instauci*, at tha.t 
time. Kurt her, it. must lx* bona* in mind tliat 
the illit(‘ra.cy of the Hussia.n moujik in thesis 
days was somcilhing teri'ibk*- ev<‘n to (hi\ IM) 
perei'iit.of the peasants ca.nnot r('a.(l or write. 


and it was considerably wors(^ then th.an it is 
new. 

An amusing insta.nc(* of this illiteracy is giviai 
in the diary of a Krussian oflicer in the Q.M. 
(i!(*n(‘rars Staff of the Sil(*sian Army. It was 
th(*n a.s now customary to attach a Staff Othec^r 
as int(*rpr(*ter to (aich of tlu* s(*veral corps, to 
keep ll.(*a(l(piarters and ('ach other mutually 
inform(‘d of their n‘lative movements and con- 
ditions, and it liapprau'd tha.t attachcnl to the 
corps of Sacken then^ was a Prussian olVa'i'r 
who.si! pedantic adherence? to pn^seribi'd imdhods 
of reports, Ac., had got on Sack(*n*s lu^rx’cs, 
lucause he knew his ui(*n a.nd th(‘ir natura.l 
aptitude for their duties. One* tlay on the ma,r(*li 
through the Kha.m])agn(*, oik* of 1 Mat offs 
Kossa.eks brought him as outpost r(‘port a sh(‘(*t 
of pap(*r co\-er(*d with hi(^roglyj)hics somewhat 
like tlu* marks that H(*(l Jndians mak(^ on birch 
ba.rk. MMien* was a hill with a xery crude castle 
on the top; in the middle distance were piled 
arms, m(‘n sl(‘eping, and tlu* smokiJ of cooking 
fires rising; in the fon'ground a. sentry \(‘ry 
iw'id(‘ntly asl('i‘p on his post. Sa.ek(*n ])ass(*d 
the j)a])er ovc'i* to the l’russia.n. and asloxl 
him xvhat lu* could makt* of it, and tlu* latter 
v(*ry naturally gave it up. ‘* It is (piite simpk*,” 
Sacken r(‘mark(*d. ” MMie Cossacks rode in from 
th(‘re ” -pointing north wi‘st — ‘‘ and somexvhero 
out then*, tlu'n'fon*. tlu‘re is a. fortil'u'd toxvn 
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of some kind- Vilry Ic Franc^ois. I should say. 
Tlio French troops are all around it» cooking 
and sleeping, and the sentry is clearly off his 
guard. It is a chance for a surpris«^ ; now we 
will go and make it.” Which they did, sur- 
prising the camj) and capturing the towm, 
which was Vitry le Francois, as Sacken had 
guessed. 

Mon with this inborn habit of warfare* did not, 
in fact, need much training — beyond enough 
to enable tliein to charge in ordt'red bodies. 
But because tlieir Prussian neighbours luid found 
a rigid drill indispensable, the Kussiaus had 
for years endeavoured to cram thi'ir excellent 
material into the same mould. 'Phey hin'd 
foreigners and drill sergcfints of all nations to 
help them, with the result that in tlu* end their 
discipline became “ fear of the sti(‘k,” a.iid the 
natural impulse to go forward and close with 
the enemy, which was, in fact, tht‘ir greatest 
asset, was cotnphdely dc'Stroyed. What 
the Uussian Army might have l)een. had it 
been left, more iti the hands of its natural leaders, 
one can judg(' fron\ the extraordinary inlluence 
exercised uf)on it l»y Suvaroff in bis a.ll too short 
teuun^ of con\man(l about tlu^ beginning of the 
nineteenth C(Mitury. 

Suvaroff rightly des('rv(‘s a chapter to hims(*lf, 
for a more extraordinary pc'rsonality has perhaj)s 
never existed. Under the exterior of a born 
“ natural ” he did in fact conc('al military 
genius of a most unusual order, and above! all 
he understood most completely tlu* risil nature* 
of the JIussian moujik. His sayings repn sent 
the instinctive j)rotest- of the Hussian mind 
against the extr(*me pc’dantry of the Prussian 
drill-masters, and though taken by themsclv<*s 
the Uussian sayings suggest an absolutt'ly 
untutored intellect - applied as vSuvaroff very 
well knew how to apply them they became 
in fact the ex[)ression of tlu^ highest tactical 
truths. 

” The bullet is a fool, the bayomd is a, licro, ’ 
is as true to-day as il was th(*n, always j)rovid<*d 
that the lead(*r knows how to sei/.e the psycho- 
logical moment to call on his men to use the 
cold steel. Suvaroff knew this exactly, when 
in battle after l)attle ho swe[)t the French 
^before him from the 'Pn'^ntino in the east, right 
aer(jss the Loinbard j)lains almost tf> their 
A'cstern limits. 

Certainly ho had not Napoleon to deal with, 
Sind at the time the French Pi evolutionary 
girmies had carried the doctrine of extended 
order fighting to such extreme limits that 
they could no longer develop fire power enough 
to stop a determined rush ; but whereas tho 
Austrians had allowed themselves to be imposed 
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upon by the text book nil(‘s laid down to meet 
other eireumstan(*es, Suvaroff a.dapt(*d bis 
taeties to suit the altei’ed eircumsianei's, and 
was justilii’id by tlu^ ri‘sults. 'fbo h'ri‘ni*h, in 
fact, (luring tlu'se y(*ars from 17l)S to ISOO 
laid become altogcthcT ovor-eonfi(l(‘nt in tlu'ir 
lire' power, and in this spirit of ov('r-(^«)nliil(Mice 
had rediKM’d th(^ iiumlH‘ 1 * of musk(‘ts on eacli 
mile of front to about only, wla^ro the 

school of Fri'dcrick the (lrea,t, whi(!li tho 
Austrians had be(*n traiiK'd to meet, would 
have allowi'd at l<*ast Ihn't^ timt's as nwiny ; 
and wlu'u Suvaroff told not only his own men, 
hut the Austrians, who during this campaign 
in Italy w(‘re. serving under him (much to th»‘ir 
ollicers’ vexation and chagrin), that ”tliebull(‘t 
was a fool, and the bayori(‘t a h(*ro,” ho only 
stat(*(l the common-s(‘nS(^ fact that it wivs foolisli 
spending invaluable time in endeavouring to 
shoot a way into the eiKuny’s position with 
bullets wlu*n tlm way lay already o[)cn Ix^fore 
tho storming party, and it only ncxuled resolution 
on the part of the l(*ader to seize and exploit it. 

Ultimately, under Napoleon, the French 
increased the density of their formation, until 
th(\y sometimes — as at VV'alerloo — stood 30,00(1 
men to the mile in rows of successive lines and 
columns, and to have used tho bayonet then 
without fire preparation would have been the 
a(!t of a rruidman. But as Suvarcjff never had 
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Dio opportnniiy of testing bis wits ngainst this 
totally (lit'lVroiit probb'in, it is only fair to give 
hini th(' b('iu‘(it of tlu' donbt, and to assunn' 
tluit his natural instinct for war would liavo 
guided him as safoly und(T thi‘S(^ altered 
conditions as under the former ones. 

“ The art- of war consists,” according to 
IMoltkc, “ in making the best practical use of 
the means at hand to the attainment of the 
object in view,” and judged by that standard 
one must rate Suvaroff as a master indeed. 

With the close of the Napoleonic wars the 
inlluiMice of the Kreiich cmitjn's declined in 
Russia, and their phwM's were taken by men 
of Ihiltic (lerman families, who riveted on the 
Army yet more tirmly the chains of routine 
and the drill ground. 

For ytMirs nothing approaching a lemler 
emerged from the crowd, and again in 1828-21) 
the docile soldiers wen^ sacrificed in appalling 
numbers to tlie inea]nicity of their geiuTals. 
'Phe legend of the rc'giment which si^oriliced 
itst'lf in order to (ill the ditch of a fortitieation 
so that th(^ field guns could gallop over their 
writhing hodit*s, uliich is commemorated in a 
gnu'seme }iicture in the gallery of the Hermitage 
at fetrograd, remains to show what the itleal 
of discipline in the Russian Army really was, 
even if the event itself has bei'ii over-coloured. 

Fortunately for the Russians, the Turkish 
generals made even more—mistakes than did 


their own ofticers, and though their machine 
madt' battalions prov^ed no match for the agile 
and determiiH'd ‘individtjal fighters of the 
(’rescent, they did by d('grees bear down al 
opposition and occupied at last Adrianoplo 
Jtut disease liad worki'tl such havoc in their 
ranks that tluiy had but .‘{(>,000 kdt fit for 
duty of the hosts wJiich had crossed the frontier 
of Turkey. Disease was the scourge of all 
armks in tluise days, but in none did it ever 
claim so many victims as amongst the Russians, 
for in no other was the standard of village 
customs .so iinsp<‘akably low. The Musulmans 
were relatively clean by reason of their religion* 
the FnMich and Knglish by an older civilization. 
Kv^en th(^ Prussians had at least rudimentary 
hygienic id('as drilled into them under Frederick 
the (In at : but the Russians were still so 
primitives that even a single regiment camped 
on th(^ same ground for tt‘n days in wet autumn 
weather was suflicicait to induce a pestilence 
in the district. It is necessary to recall theses 
unpleasant facts in order to realize how very 
far the Russians havi^ advanec'd since those 
days. 

'fho war came to an end through a process 
of mutual (;x.haustion, but aft(‘r twenty years, 
or a littk^ more, natures had mad(> up the losses, 
and a n<‘w generation again sprang forward 
to def(‘nd the Cross whicdi the Cr(;soent had 
never thnnUened, and again history repeated 
itsedf. 

Neither Russian'^ nor Turks had learnt any- 
thing or forgotten any thing ; and, as before, 
the Russians jxaired .southwards, lo.sing ten 
men by disease for each one who fell before the 
en(*my. Gallantly as ev(M’ the Turks mot thcau, 
and the sieges of Silistria, Shumla, and Ismailia 
again brought out the inherent weakness of 
the Russian panulo-ground tactics. Russia 
was indeed half beaten, and had actually 
evacuated Turkish territory before the English 
and French appeared on Die sctaie and com- 
pelled her to continue the conflict 

Over and above the ethif^d awakening which 
the Crimean War brought to Russia, it em])lia- 
size<l in the most striking manner the defects 
and shortcomings of licr tactical methods as 
o])i)ost‘d to those of Western Europe. Against^ 
the Turks it had always been possible to explain 
jiway defeat by the worthlc.ss methods thoso 
iK'atlu'ii employed. ]\lost armit^s are familiar 
with this excuse in more or k‘ss diplomatic 
“ dre.ssing \ip,” but against the Allies, and more 
particidarlv against the French, who w'ere still 
the models for Euro])ean emulation, the facts 
had to he faced that whether in the open field, 
as at the Alma, Ralaclava, and inkerman, 
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or in tlio coiiiillrss surti<.*s aiul assaults around 
tho fortn^Ms of S(‘vasto|)ol tlio Russian 

pa.rjKl('-;j;roun(l soldier was no luitcli aijainst 
(‘ither Fnaicli or Fitti!:lisli. Ho would still statid 
11 ]) to bo shot down, sliowiu^' all tho tonaoity of 
tho oar]i(‘r days, and lu) would onduro unooni- 
plainingly liorrors of suftorintJ uns])oakahl(‘, hut 
it l)ooaino at last r'vidont oven to tho most 
rooaloitrant monihors of Cio Im])orial (.'irolo 
that souKd.hiufj; mon' than ])assivo onduranoo 
was iic'odod from ('roo])s if they worn to liold 
Oioir own in tho slru^j^^Io with Cm \Vostorn 


Powers, whioh already showed si^ujs of de\e- 

Tho omano.i])ation of the serfs was tho first 
j^n^at obji’ot to (*n»^a.«^(' th(‘ altfsition of tlio 
'I’sar and his, advisers. 'I’his moviainMit bopin 
in 1861, and was o,om])let»*d in 1863, 
of no(H‘ssity in its train thc^ (lomjih'to remodol- 
lin^ of tho conditions of military s(‘rvi<io. Uj) 
to this date, in fact, no n'al or]j^a,uization 
for raising nsTuils had (‘xist«‘(l. Such system 
as alnsidy oxishsl was entir(‘ly feudal in its 
ooiK^option. 3'h(‘ thrown called on the ^roat 
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|iMnl<»\MM*rS f<U’ M (•(Tt.l.ijl llUIllix i' <»f JlH’ll, nt!<l tin? 

lMM(lnvvn(‘rK ])ick(*<l (fin hnst, or (Ik* woist, just, 
jicconliii^ t.o which procc'durc best suited their 
])crsoual (a)ii\-cuiciicc. If tlu^ laudowiici' was 
a LTcat person at (V)urt, it. ])a.id hiiii to s<‘lect 
tin* l)est of liis seifs; if lie cared lilt !<• about, tla* 
t’ourl, but luucli about, the ecoiiomii^ <-oudition 
of hi,'> estates, he uatui’ally sent, all the ne’er-do- 
wells and t.lu* ])hN sica I weaklings \\ ho w ore not. 
wort h t heir ke(»]» t.o liiiu. 

Xoniinally serviiu^ was for twiMit.y y(*.M.rs, but. 
in the rarly days of almost continuous warfan‘, 
and with tin* alaioriually hij^h dc'ath i*at<‘ that 
prt'v.ailed, twent> years was ])ract.icall\ a life 
scnfiMice, and few ind(*ed I'Vt'r found their Avay 
back to their original villages. 

St ill, a few did sui'vive by ri*ason of ^reatta- 
vitality and intelligence, and these men ]>ro\ed 
the ])(»pnlar educ.itors of their distriirts. 'I’liey 
had known luiMi and <*il ies, and they kni’W by 
e\])enenct' the qualitii's whii’h ,c;<> to make a 
iiuui juul a leader. If their immediati* ovi'r- 
lord w as an inferior bully, tht'old soldier wei.uhed 
him u]) in the village tavern, as ho does all 
over tlu' world, and pi*ople began to make 
com]>arisons. 

'I'his is how in ext ry nation the inlha'iice of 
the army system works back upon the ]) 0 ople, 
and thus forms the starting-point of all groat 


social movenuaits. Discipline in an army may 
bo <*riiell\' severe, but there is always some 
jitmosplu'ro nf Ic'gality and ])ublicity about it; 
ami if now- and again it may tend towards 
dow nright terrrirism, in tlu" last resort imai wMth 
a-nis in th(‘ir hands can 1 m‘ ilriviai to u.se t hem. 
Ibaicc; in any and every stage of (^volution 
t her<* is more' sensi* of eipialitv and of leg; ility 
within t he Army or Xax y th.an amongst t hi' 
])opuIation from which this armed forces has 
arison. 

What ma.d'‘ th(' lot of tlu". .si'rf m Kussia 
so terribl(‘ was the complete isolation of his 
coinmiinitk-s, and (he fact that they <*;irri«‘d no 
.arms. Free from tla^ pressure of any clfeetivo 
[)ubli(t opinion, outrages could Im‘ enact<‘d by 
a (aaiel o\'t‘r*lord which al all times wiaild ha\'o 
been imj)ossibI(’ in any regiment. What rcallx* 
held the Hussians back for so long was that 
the men came e\clnsivel,\' from the massi's of 
tlu“ peasants, and the oflieers too exclusively 
from th(‘ l.anded arisi oiants -th ' two extreme.-, 
of th< ‘ soei.al scale. 

lla.d not th(^ wars of IStiti and ISTtt come so 
closely on tlu^ final acts of lanaticipat ion this 
misfortune might ha.\C! I)e(ai indetinit“ly pro- 
longed ; for following out th(^ Fnaich system 
- -which until the first of the.se dit(‘.s laid b(‘en 
the model foi* all tlui’ojx* — tin* systian of paid 
substitutes, whereby m<ai drawai for tlu^ colours 
who <M)uld .ilTord it paid anotlaa* to ta.k(» their 
plact's in the ranks, would ha.\e become tin* 
la.w of the land. Hut fortunately tiie triumph 
of the IVussian system of universal sia'vice, in 
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wliifh no man could escape tlio fah' drawn 
from tlio balloting urn, was so conclusively 
demonstrated in ])oth of llieso campaigns 
that the same condition was imported into tlu* 
fundamental law of service in the Kussian 
Army, which was thus made for the first time 
really represent at iv«^ <if all elass«‘s of th<‘ 
nat ion. 

Of courses the law could not h(‘ madt* at 
once as effective as in J*riissia.. for the iiiimluT 
of mcji ))ecoininp annually lial)lt^ for servin* 
was far in excess of any military budget I lie 
(country could sujiply, luaiee vi‘ry numerous 
and elastic terms of I'Xemption W(T(‘ legal i'/(‘tl. 
most of which faAoured unduly tht* t‘ducat(‘d 
<tlass» s. I hit ev(‘n this had its effi‘ct in th<‘fa»-i 
that a. standard of education was pr<‘scribed, 
and men of the middl(‘ elass(‘s who tlrcadcd 
tht^ hardships and surroundings of a soldier's 
lifi' workc'd as they had nexta* wurloal befon^ 
to escapi‘ such a. fate. 

Mai lers were tlaai in this condil ion, and the new 
lea\en had indiM'd scarcely begun to work wluai 
th(‘ 'I'urkish troubU's again became aeut<‘, and, 
as in I8'27 and ISa^, so in ISTT Russia was 
again plungi'd into what nin(‘-lenths of h(‘r 
population at l(*ast eonsid<‘red at onc<,‘ a. llaJy 
War and a. war foi the liln*ration of their 
oppi'cssed SlaA onic br(‘thren. 

Again Russians crossed th(^ IVuth, and tlien 
the Danulic, fighting tluar way doggedly up 
to a?id over llu' Ralkaiis. Jhit here again tlicir 
monuaitum died out befon* tb(‘ olistinate and 
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liiToic! resistance of I be 'I’urks. ami but for the 
assistau(‘e of tia* Runiauians tla^y would iieviT 
have riMUrlu'd e\eu Adriauople. .Again it was 
the absiaice of sunieit'iil iuti'lligemte in their 
battalions to apply practically the hygieuie 
ideas they bad lieeu taught in p<*a,ce wliicb 
lurm‘d their camp info plagm^ spots, and 
ilestroyed mo?*(‘ men by far than fell before 
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tJi<’ ciujiny’s So low iiulcu'd luid thoir 

• ‘I’tVcl ivcw falh'ti dial/ not wil lislniidiiig that tlioy 
now had <lir<»n^li railway conniiuiiicatioiis right 
ii() to tho i)auul)(\ it liaj)|Mai(Ml tliat whon at 
last thoy rcaflunl tho hoights opposilo th(' linos 
of Tchataldja thoy could <»uly muster r)l),0()0 
olh^ctivos, and would have (piite incapable 

of prolonging tho war, oven had (heat 1 Britain 
not inlorfen’d. 

'riu» railwa.ys had indeetl been completely 
diseouiiU'd by the hopeless eorruptiun of tho 
Hussian supply and transport (h'partinents. 
Whether those wori' better or worsts than in 
(ho old days cannot now be asetTtained ; tho 
<liltoronco is (hat (his (inio the awakened 
i/i(oIligonco of thi‘ Army began to stir, and a 
most searching iiupiiry \\'as made into all cases 
of inisappro])riation. The amount of bribery 
and eoiTuplion iwoved before the numerous 
coiu’ts of iiupiiry hold after tho war sounds 
almost incredible to our ears, and too many 
people are still living to make it oxi>(*dient to 
disclose all the names involved. Ihit tho broad 
facts can bo gathered from tho pages of the 
woll-luiown author, Stopniak, who was careful 
always to keep well within tho nuu'gin of his 
facts. 

As to tho quality of food supplied to the 
troops the following extract from the official 


report of a Commission consisting of the expert 
Professors of tho University of Kieff assembled 
to report on some consignments of Army 
biscuits will speak for itsdf ; — 

Out of 100 parks of this biscuit wo have found 
that 30 parts consist of ingredients devoid of nutri- 
l.ion, such as corn-hiisks, straw, sand, and dirt. The 
wabT ern]doyed in their manufacture was, properly 
t. peaking, not water at all, but a reddish-brown 
fluid resembling cocoa in appearance, and swarming 
with living organisms, which, by keeping it in inces- 
sant movement, prevented the deposit of inorganic 
mat.ter. The manufactory where these biscuits wen* 
produced was low and damp ; and from motives of 
economy the kilns in which they were dried were 
only raised to a temperature of 70 dog. 0. instead of 
1 20 deg. C. — the minimum necessary to destroy such 
germs. The con.se(iu‘^ucc has been that each of the 
liisciii(>s has become a h<)t-bed for the prox>ag;ition 
of these bacteria, whicli liave spread to thci outside 
and formed a coating of greenish-brown mould. 

Tbc 0ommissi(3ii absolutely dccliiu'd t(3 experi- 
ment with those arliclos of so-called food on 
dogs, still loss on human beings. But thousands 
of tons of those same biscuits w(to issuc‘d to 
(bo armiins, who, having nothing else, wore 
<.*ompell(‘d to mit (luan or starve. Tho othm* 
arliei(\s supplied to tlio army w<to no bettor. 
T'boir clothing was slioddy, and thrir shoe- 
soles brown paper; but in (bat n^speet they 
wore probably no worse* off than our own men 
in the (hlmea. 

Tho armainont of (he troops was relatively 
little l)olter than their food. Sotting aside tho 
ooinplaints of sawdust in cartridges, whieh 
invariably nuiko their appearance amongst mon 
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who have been soveroly handled, the fact 
remains that tlio I\Tnka rifle, with wliich all the 
infantry except the Kiflo Urigados wore armed, 
was, without any exception, the worst in 
Europe. The Peabody Henry, with wliich the 
Turks wore supplied, on the other hand, was 
much tlio best weapon tlion in European hands, 
better balanced, and witli a far more reliable 
extractor, which could not jam, as our owii 
Martini action so frocpiontly did, to our misfor- 
tune in tlio Sudan and on tlio Indian frontier. 

This difforonco in armament determined 
nearly all the phenomena of the battlelield, 
reproducing, in fact, the same conditions as 
those which gave rist^ to all the confusion of 
tactical thought in all \V(<stern Armies after the 
Franco- Prussian War of 1870. For hero, as 
before in France, the hail of long range pro- 
jectiles swej)t the open field for a good 1,000 
yards before the llussian infantry were able to 
opcui an effective return tire. 

In 1870, the (lermans laid in their great artil- 
liMy su])(M*iority, at least, tlu' means of making 
good the (b^licien<\v of their stiiall-arm lire, a.nd 
by degrees they learnt liow to use their .supe- 
riority to great advantage. But the Bussians 
laid at first nothirig whatever to set against 
their enemy's sti])(M-iorit y in infantry lire. The 
Hussian artillery, both field and .siege guns, 
were the poor(‘st, by far, that existed in Europe, 
and here again, at least, in field artillery, the 
'Turks had, gun for gun, tlie adv'antago over 
tJiem. But, fortnnat(‘ly for tlie Bussians, the 
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guns were far too few’ in number for the effect. ivti 
application of artilkay fire tactics, ami they 
wore generally short of ammunition. 

A.S if tlieir defects in armament woi*e not. 
sufliciont, tlie Bussians had made an almost 
slavish cojiy of the Prussian infantry drill a.nd 
methods of tlie j)oriod, wlukjJi metliods wert 
not only bad in themselves, Imt in tlieir spirit 
were ab.solutely unsuitod to the Biissian Army. 
Tt was tJie infhioiau) of the Baltic t lormans 
again; and the true Russian school of military 
patriots could at tJiis jx riod only find one man 
with adeipiate literary talent and ent liusiasm 
to champion the cause of his coimtrymeii. 

This man was Dragoiniroff, wJio afterwards 
became one of tlieir leading (acfiidans. He 
Jiad a most intimate ac(|uaiiitanco wifJi tJie 
PriLssian Army, liaving boon attaclied to the 
Staff of Von Stoinmetz througliout the cam- 
paign of 18()(>, and lie was one of the first, if 
not the very first, to prick the bubble of Prus- 
sian infantry lighting, which for so long held 
the field, even in France and England. 

Where our witnesses saw only tlio marvellous 
apparent success of the now hrecxdiloiuler, and 
believed tliat tlie (imploymont of the weapon, 
as they saw it, had actually been arrived at 
beforehand by conscious intellectual effort, he 
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saw inoro dooply tliat it wa.^ a mil want of tho 
Hpirit and dosing to ;^^ot lioroo with tJio bayonet 
whi(;h led to tlie ' rudderless (lonfusion of the 
light,” which was admitted years afterwards 
by Meckel, the org.inizer subserpiontly of the 
.lapauese Army but llion spokesman for the 
Prussian (ieimral Staff. 

Dragomirofi know tliat liis count rymon were 
not afraid to die in (tompany. \V9iat tlnw 
hated was the feeling of loneli?U)ss in oxtendiHl 
order. 'I’his W(mt against their most priniilive 
instirKjts; atid he thor«)Ughly understood wJiat 
Suvaroff had said about th(' bayonet in the sense 
vvliiidi lias been explaimxl al)ove. Uragomiroff 
saw the battk^ as a wholii -not as a seric^s of 
independent duels betweim eac.h of the three 
arms. Jle looked to the adecpiate ])r(^paration 
by artillery, supplemented by tiie ordered 
volleys of tlaj infantry liiK^ to brealv down tia* 
oj)[)osition of his i^tioniy, thus ojiening the way 
for cold steel. His ideal was the old British 
line in the Pcaiinsula and at Waterloo ; and 
when j)(H)[)le talked to him of the tremendous 
lire j)ower of the modern weapons, lie [minted 
out that in his ex[»(M‘ience it took a good deal 
longcn* to kill a man with the bnMmhloader 
than it iiad ev(»r taken in the past ; that, 
in fa(!t, ill I lie old days troops had often 
gone right home to the final charge against 


losses heavier by far than those before which 
tlie (jermans had simply thrown themselves 
down and refused to go on at all ; facts, it 
may be noted in })a.ssing, which no one could 
contradict. If Western nations had become too 
refined for the bloody business of the batth^- 
fiold, that was their misfortune. The Kussian 
inoiijik was the .same inoujik as in ,Suvaroff's 
time, whom oV(u*y one ol.se refu.sed to under- 
stand. llragomiroff was in facjt the instigator 
of the revolt against all tilings Prussian, whicli 
now began to .sot in. But many years were to 
ehijjse before his ti^aching bore full fruit. That 
Dragoinirolf was in the right the following 
desc.ription of Skol)(‘l(^ff s attack on the (Irei^n 
Hills at Plevna will .show. Skoboleff, though of 
Scottish origin, as his name implies, was tlui 
one gema’al of his day who understood the real 
.soul of his men — and this is liow Kuro 
[latkin*, his staff ofheer, relates the imrident : — • 

Tlifi fog was still lying in tlio valley which 
separated tin* Itassi.'ins fnmi the Turkish works 
Abdul l.h*y tabiya :ind H»‘di Jiey t.‘ibiya. T'lu* l.'Uti'f 
was .already fairly visible. ;iml tli(‘ uniiit.erruided fire 
of tie* Turks showed l)y the rising j)Owder .sjuoki* tlie 
])ositiori of the rifle j>its. These* were about llMl \ ;irds 
in front ^^f t.lu* rrehmbf.s aiui tin* long eurveil a.|)- 
pro.ich connecting tluun. To reach the works t.lu* 
iiussi.'uis had to drsrciid the* sloi)e, some l.OOU yjinls 

* IvuropJitkiti, who BuhsiMpinitly bocsimc (’oiiitnainkr-iii-Cliirf 
of the Ku.sskui Anuie.s in .Manclmriu. was tln n .i eaplain of Uie 
Oeiieral Stall'. 
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lon^, of tlie (irrcn Jlill, uliicU was «los<‘ly i>lant<*<l 
vvit.li vineyards; in the 1 nltdiii llownl a brook 
bi‘l.W('(.‘n stci'p banks, ini| assablc for art.illrry ; 
beyond came a st.ilT as(M*idi of lOO jards which merged 
int«o tlie glacis of tlie redoubts. 

Punctually at 3 i».iu. tin* \'ladimir an<l Sus- 
dallski regiments, together with the tM.h aiuJ 1 0th 
Pitle Hattalions, advancisl \vit1i bands playing to the 
assault . . . 'I’lie Itussiaiis dashed forward and 

coiumonced with cheers to asi-einl tin* further slope ; 
but the reinforc(‘d fire of tlie Turks brought them to a 
stanilstill, and only a small party of the bravest still 
hung on. Heiiiforc-ements wert; ujgeiitly necessary 
. . . The 7th llewal Jtegiment was to follow with 

two battalions in lirst line, the 3rd in second ; the 
companies di*ployed at small intervals, and with their 
bands ])laying ad\anced to the attack. The hollow 
was soon crosseil ; tin* expended <b bris <if the lirst 
aKSsaulting trooi)S joined, and all together in a d<*nse 
commingled swarm they atteiu])ted the ascent. 

They only succeeded in getting half-way, then 
thritw' themselves down in the ojieii and began a wild 
lire. It was evident that without fresh sui»port even 
these troo]»s would melt away ; t.lu're were still in 
hand 12 companies of the Jabau Kegiruent, and two 
Kille battalions, standing behind the (Ireeii Jlill. 
The choice Jay between employing them as a covering 
force behind whicli to witlulraw the ot.hers, or to 
throw tliem all in to decide the victory. Skobeleff 
chose the latter. 

TMiis fresh supjiort carried tin* crowil on some 
way. but the Turks seized the oitportunity to make 
a counter-at.tack. The Russian right sl-aggered ; it 
seemed a.s if tlie wdiole would give way. 

Then Skobeleff Hung in his last reservi* — hhnsrlf — 
into the scale. Wh.'it otlier leader in Furope but he 
(‘ouid, by the j) 0 \ver of his wdl and example, have 
checked the instinct in JO.doo men to s i\*>* themselves 
by (light ? Mounted on his wliite horse, himself in 
fullest white uniform, he galloped to the front, and 
his “ Forward, my hwls ! ” brought even the dying to 
life. The troops rose and followed him, ami in a f<*w 
moments the redoubt was in his hands, and remained 


in them till, worn out by hunger and fatigue, ami 
ileserted by the whole of l-hc rest of the army, the 
gallant remnant of his division retired “ by order ” 
about o p.m. on the following day, having beaten off 
live successive Turkish .itlaeks. 

('riio ubovo is 111)1 ii vorbul tniiisliitioii, hut 
simply ji precis from KuropatUiii.) 

^leii wlio conhl thus press homo ii ehargo 
iiiid <*i)iiu» Dll iiguiii ill spito of iiimliMpiato ur- 
lilltTv support, {luil imablo vvitli llioir own 
dofoctivo sirmiiiiunil to ri'ply ol'fi*c.live|y lo tlioir 
onomy's musketry tiro, iKunled only to meet 
tlioir opi)oueiils on otpial tonus to s\voi>p 
o\ or all ( ‘out in<*nlal adx'orsarios. 

Skoholeff diod too soon. I hit against ini- 
monso opposition. Knropatkin e.arriod on his 
traditions. Oft on away for long poriods on 
dipilomatie duties, ho always kopt. touch with 
tlio liussian seliool, and was on iho high road 
to snc,i‘{‘ss, w'luui ovonts in tlio hhist (uinfrontod 
him with an iinpossihlo task. 

Meanwhile, progress thronghoiit the Knssian 
nation w as making rapid strides. As tlio danger 
of tho 'rri])h‘ Alliance loomed over nc'a.r(‘r, 
iimiK'fise nuiiK'rieal additions had to ho made 
to tlio Army. lOxei'ptions from conscription 
hecamo mort* dillicnit to obtain, and as tlu' 
general lev(*l of inl,elhgcnc»‘ in t ho ranks improvcil 
and more searching inspections hy sucli Gonorals 
as Skobeleff and Knropatkin w(‘re miwle, 
officers wore cornpollod to take a more 
serious view' of their profession, and as tlie 
Knssian School, including therein tJie cult of 
Suvaroff and Dragon lir off, lK‘eanie fa.shional>le, 
tlioy ]>egan to takes a more human inUrrest 
in th(‘ir nuui. The school of the I’rnssiaii 
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(Irill-maslor mijvipular, and was no exposed too long, or it may bo ovorwhelmed 

long(T r('cogni'/ed as a sure rojwl to preferment. and tlrivon into panic fligJit, or if v\ itlidrawn too 

'riie ai-mamerit, both of jwtillory arid infantry, soon tlio piirsii(‘rs may catch up witli tho main 

wr.s iiroiiglit HI) to the fiilh^st Kiiropi^an standard, body, entailing most serious eonsequenc(\s in 

and tlin pere('nt;ige of corruption in tho Sui>ply tho diflicult ground over which at first tho 

Ih'partments ft^ll at l(‘ast fifty per cent. Al)ov(‘ Russians were compelled to retire. But in this 

all things railway construction was pre-ss(‘d for- case tho dilliculty was ten times greater ])ecause 

wanl, and gn'at a(l\’anc(‘s wero aln'ady rinide the irimienso sup(Tiorit\' of tho Japanese 

(ouju'ds a more rapid mol)ilization against the artilh*ry fire introdue(‘d an entirely luav factor 

nation’s western en(Mui<‘s. into tho calculations of tho Russian (hMieral. 

rnfortuiijitely, wIkmi tic* blow f(‘ll, it came Hitherto the lengl.h of tinu^ that a Jh-igad<*, 

from th(' East, and as his bad luck would ha\(‘ Hivision, or Army (’f)rps could r«'sist without 

il-, Kuropn,tkin found hims(‘lf eallt‘d upon to scTious dangi»r ba«l be(‘n (‘stbnated in all Staff 

iiKH^t w it h tho most iuellicient portion of handbooks from the dat a supplied by tho yesars 

till' whole Kussian Army th(^ onslaught of of exp<a'ienco gaiiu'd during tho Na])oIeonie 

an absolutely now ordcM* of warfare some- <*ampaign ; and it happeiu'd ciuitc* fortuitously 

thing t.hat was luather \V<’*st(''rn nor Oriental, that this experience t-allicul almost exactly 

lait embodied tho best of both and tho defects with that of tbo Prussians in ISOti and 1870, 

of lU'ither. who alone had seriously collated their facts. 

To gain tinu^ in a retreat, is at all times a Tho Japanese, fortunately for tho Russians, used 

diilicMilt task, for tlie n'arguard must not be the same data, and eonsecpiontly were never 
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ready in Uio first en<j;ji«^(‘ijieiits to reap tli(' 
advantage's tln'ir batteries ol it aim'd for them. 
But pn^se^ntly, as the kno^^l<'do:e eame home to 
tliem, tlio Kiissians were se'rioiisly emharrasse'd, 
and Kuropatkin lost what sliould havei been 
his chief adva.iita}jc<‘. 'J’liis was his kiiowh'd^^e' 
of the .French Napok'onie stat.eey tJiat, under 
the conditions wlueh olitaiiied on jiiost elays 
in the encounters fi-oin tiu' battle of Jaao-\ an<^ 
onwards should liav(‘ give-n him ('(‘I’tain \ i<*tnry 
over his eu(*my’s troops, lia-ndled as tlu'v w«‘re 
with rninuld tide'liiy to lJi<‘ir patb'rn on the* 
German methods <if von iNlolthe*. 

At Tdao-Yan^, the Jhissians actually stood in 
the Xapoleonic lo/en^e^ formation of tlio old 
books. But tlu' Jajianese' ai*t.ill«*ry fire ai'b'd so 
much more rapidly than was exjiected, that the 
w hole arrau^i'inent w m,s broken up, and though 
Orlol'f’s counter-attack should have come in 
time, had .Kurojiatkiids order b(‘(*n obeyed, 
it did arrive too late, and th(‘ whole army w’a.s 


forced into n'treat. Still with thao extra, 
ordinary Bussian stubbornness, the relrt'at 
tu'ver d(*e(Mierated into flij.^dit, and as the fresh 
army corps from the west liepin to arrives the 
,lapanes(* soon found out that they laid a v«‘ry 
diili<*,ult. hu' to contend with. 'riu'ir batU'ries 
wcTO over and over a^ain outclassi'd by the 
IM'W' c{uick lirinj; Bussian artillery that now 
appi'ared in the field, traiiUMl on the French 
method to lire slirapnel by /y//o/c,v, or “ {^usts ” 
- and with this art illery support b('hiud them, 
(he Bussia,ns a.eain and a.eain ma.de eood their 
liayonet, charges, so that before th(.i war w'as 
etided, thf‘ school of Sus arofl was a^ain t.riumpli- 
a.ntly in thi' asci'iidant. 

'The nature of thi' climatic, ('.onditions wlukdi 
jirevailiMl during thi' last three months of 
t he w^ar rendenul stra.f.eeii; iji;j,mij!uvrin|j; of any 
kind practically impossilile, and thus Kuro- 
])atkin lost the ojiportunit.y of r«'-establish- 
in^ prestige a,s a ksidrr. But though 
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))y authority, tho fivt nunaiiis that it 
was through liiin and liis soJiool that Jlussian 
solf-roHp(^ct was n^storod ; and it is on tho linos 
which Ji(5 laid down that tlio ro^onoration in 
tactics and strati'^y, th(^ fruits of which wo arc 
now ahf)ut to (lonsidcr in tlif‘ I^'n-st of Kuropo, 
has }) 0 (‘n essentially coriductfsL 

'rh(^ great result of the Husso-.Japaneso War 
was <h(! hringifig tog<*(her of ollieers and men 
into a pracliciil sympathy with one another; 
also lh(} elimination of the exclusive sway of 
lh(! Potsdam tradition, d’lie Army now hogajj 
to h'cl itstilf as jepres(‘utativ'e (jf the nation, 
and it learnt hy suffering the hitter l(‘ssons of 
(Jeh^'it. h'rom time to tinu* mei’y army nraxls 
this lesson of the cfaisrspieiices of nc'glected 
fluties, to wean it fi'orn tiui ovcr»conlid(‘nce 
horn of easy triumphs. Hut it is oidy wheai 
both army and nation art' in sympathy with 
ono anoth(*r, as in tliis case, that tho full fruits 
of their suffering can ho gathensl. During tho 
years which followed progress was rapid and 
Hust aim'd. Again, the Kussian inquiry into 
(•orruption and peculation was thorough and 
tli(M'xami)les mad(‘ drastir*; and in 1U14 for 
the first tinre in history Hussia. s(‘nt into 
the fi(jld a might}' army, well -shod, well -fed, 
and ainply supplied with the bc'st (‘(luipmrait 
the tochnicjil skill ot Kui'opo could supply. 
Fn*queiit confen'iict's with tln'ir f'rr'neh Allies 
luul brought about unity of doctrine, both in 
strategy and ta,ctic.s, and at last wo had all 


the conditions necessary to develop to tho 
full tho latent power of the bayonet to which 
iSuvaroff invariably appealed, viz., fire tactics 
in the artillery, capable of “ making the oppor- 
tunity,” and infantry quick and hold caiough 
to .seize it wh(*ir made. 

There is no one secret of taedic-s suitable 
to all armies, and we shall look in \*ain for th<^ 
same characteristics in thc3 Kussian infantry 
that w(' find in our own ; for wa arc of two 
totally different races, and what suits our tucu 
does not suit tlif3 Russians. The gniati'r the 
crisis tho cooler and more; deliberate becomes 
fln3 Englishman’s aim. Tt is an instinct in him 
<I(M-ive<] from sturdy general ions of how nn'ii 
anc(3stors, and the change from the bow' and 
arrow to the musket, and ultimately to the 
magazine rifle, was all in th(3 course of natural 
evolution. The Kussian, on the, contrarx', was 
hurled ijito the firearm stage' without (excf'pt 
as regards Tartar tribes) any transitional .slage 
at all, and his instinct is to get in close to the 
ciKuny and use his musket or rifie preferably 
as a club — an instinct which is also common 
amongst all the Northern (lermans, who have 
also a strong Mongolian and Slav sub-strain in 
their blood. 

'I’Ik' Russian ons(‘t is of the nature of a crowd 
rush. “ ft is pleasanter to die in com[)any, 
and oUl ]\Toth('r Russia has sons enough,” is 
a very old saying wdth them. Tin* k'ader who 
knows his men will always give full play 
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to this instinot, providod Iiis artillery has 
tho Hre*pow(T ii(*cessjirv to <loar the way 
for thorn. 

Such tactics are no doubt oxixnsivt^ in 
human life, but tin; Kussian nation has 
shown that sho ctui starul tlie strain, and 
has always boon invineible when the right 
conditions prevailed. When Eronch and 
]3ritish have always fought best with sufficient 
elbow-room, but not too imujh, both 
Germans and Kussians have (weellod in 
masses. 

One last point deserves to be mentioned in 
this general survey of tlu; evolution of thi^ 
Kussian armies, viz., the extraordinary increase 
of efficiency in the Kussian railway system. 
Not only had the extent of lines open for 
traffic increased by 40 per cent, in the last 
ten years before the War, but the efficiency of 
the original lines had been more than doubled by 
the provision of more siding necommodation, 
better laid track, and the doubling of many 
lines. Perhaps this was most inai kcd on the lino 
leading north from Moscow via Vologda to 
Archangel, where fairly extensive jetties had 
been providod and tho channel dredged out 
to a depth of 18 feet opposite the town its(»lf. 
Jt is much deeper not many miles down — facts 
of great significance, as our future narrative 
will disclose. 


'riie impetus to this dev(*lopnu‘nt was first 
given by Prine<^ Kilikuff', who w(ait to Canada 
as a youth and work(*d his way through every 
grade of the niilway world on tlu‘ (.^inadian 
Pacific Railway, returning to Russia just in 
time to tak(* over the* managtarumt of the 
SibcTian Railway on 11 m> oulhrejik of the 
.fapaiK^so War. 

The development which this line' underwent 
in his liands, notvvitiistartding tlio difficulties 
of the primary necessity of subordinating 
construction (o traffic throughout tho whole 
duration of lh«‘ campaign, has heciu gt'nerally 
coiisiderf'd hy our mf)st competent Hrilisli and 
American railway engineers as one of tho 
greatest triumphs of administrative talent 
tho world has over seen ; and it is esseutially 
to the Prince that Russia owc‘d lior power to 
la-ing about a terminal ion of hostilit ies on v^ery 
rcjisunabk; terms beha'c the social revolution 
bad uccpiired momentum (aiougli seriously to 
threaten the stability of the Tsar’s (Jo verm nent. 
Tho dangca* was grave iialced, but nothing in 
cornparistai with what it would have become 
had thc5 war been prolonged for another six 
months. Russia made tlie most of the period 
of respile a, Housed her, and it was to her railways, 
anti (‘ssontially to Prince Kilikoff, that the Allies 
owed tho timely support slie was able to giv(^ 
at the crisis of the British and French retreat 
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from Mons to the Manu‘. But for those greatly 
improved traiispoi* I coiKJilions, sulliciont num- 
})(*rs could never have boon accumulated on 
the East Prussian frontier with which to com{)ol 
the Ch^rmau CleiKTal Staff to transfer large 
bodies of troops, generally estimated at ten 
Corps or 500,000 fighting men, from the west 
to the east of Europe. 

What is inoro, but for the railways it is 
most pf<)bablo that the somewhat (‘arly advent 
of the autumn rains in Poland in 1014 would 
have thrown the Russians on the defensive for 
many months until the coining of frost and 
sm)w. 

Befoi*e this great imprevemont in railway 
cominuui(*ation, which was effected largely 
by French capital, the Russian schomo of 
inobili/.ation wUvS necessarily slow. It is true 
that the units in the Western military districts 
of Vilna, Warsaw, and Ki(^tT were kept at a 
high peace stn'ugth and could bo mobilized 
in eight days, but no general concentration on 
the front i(T Ciuild take place until more than a 
month had elapsed. All this w'as altered in the 
years before the war by the building of new 
strategic hues. IVhero there liad boon a few 
years before only six concentration linos, tlireo 
of which wore single liuea, there wore eight 
linos, six of which were double, with feeder liuea, 
which allowed mobilization to bo speeded up. 
Heavier rails wore laid, ponnitting the use of 
more powerful locomotives and of a consequeo'# 
increase in the speed of trains. This revolution 


ill railway communication was followed by the 
withdrawal of an army corps from the East 
rrussian frontier and of a cavalry division from 
Poland, a proceeding whicOi, in the new 
circumstancos, did not necessarily weaken 
Russian defence in the West. 

Seven army corps and two cavalry division.s 
were mavssod in the Moscow and Kazan districts, 
in the midst of a rapidly growing population 
more than capable of supplying the men 
required. These masses of troops placed at the 
heart of tlio railway system could bo dispatched 
east, south, or west to any theatre of war, so 
that nowhere could an enemy bo certain of th« 
strength of the forces which might be coii- 
con rated against him. 

Concurrently witli the withdrawal of troops 
from Warsaw the new railway dispositions 
permittotl a change in the lino of mobilization in 
Poland, which was ilrawu hack from tho Vistula 
about 90 inilos to- tho line Byelostok*13rost - 
Jdtovski-Kovol. The new lino presented an 
obvious advantage, in tliat the Warsaw^ troops 
were no longer tlirust forward in advance of 
the other armies, but were fairly alined on 
eitlior flank by tho concentration line of the 
troops ill the Vilna and Kieff districts. ]\Iobili- 
zatiun would take place in greater security and 
with smaller risks of delay consequent on the 
congestion of troops, while the central mass of 
troops could be handled to meet any strategic 
situation, so that the covering forces in the 
West had no longer the same importance. 
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A t the outbreak of the war the 
peace strength of the Russian Army 
was alioiit 50,000 officers and over 
1,200,000 men, inohiding about 
1,000,000 combatants. Th(‘ annual eoniing(*nt 
in recent years had been about- 4110,000. Thf‘ 
Ukas(! proclaiming the general mobilization 
issued at the end of July called up five classes 
to the colours, or about two million men. With 
the addition (^f other leservcs and volunte(‘r.s 
the total number called to arms for active 
services amounted to 4,100,000. 

The constitution of the Ru.ssian Army was 
based on the law of .laiiuary 13, 1874, b\' which, 
with exceptions pr<'sent-ly to bo noted, t}(c whole 
male popnhtlion^ wllhovl disllm'lion nj rartk, was 
d(‘elari'd liable to persona) military service. 

T>iability to service ext(ai<lcd from the be- 
ginning of the 21st to the c*iid of the 43rd year 
of a man’s ag(‘, of which t he first 18 years would 
be passed in the Standing Army, the remainder 
in the “ Opolchenie ’ or Militia. 

Service* with the colours, originally fixed for 
five years, with 13 in the Reserve, had been 
gradually reduced until at the outbreak of the 
war it stood at 3i years with the colours and 
14J in the Reserve. This alteration liod mado 
it possible to give thorough training to a much 
larger portion of the annual contingent than 
was form(?rly possible. 

The Reserve men w<^rc liable to bo called out 
for two annual trainings of six weeks eacli, but 
in districts remote from the Western frontier 
their liability was not often enforced. 


'rile “ Ojiolehenie ” included oU men fit to 
bear arms from their 2 1st to the (‘iid of the 
43rd year, and was divided into two categories or 
“ !)an.s,’* the term originally ad<^ptod from the 
Prussian practice. 

Tlu* first ban might bi* used to rcinfore.e <)r 
eoinpleb^ (Im? Standing Army, or to form special 
units, and it inelud(‘d all m(‘n who bad pas.sed 
through the Standing Army after I bey had 
completed their 18 yiuirs’ siTvici', and all men 
fit for }\ctivo sorviiH’i who luid not b(‘en 
taken in the first instance owing to want of 
room in the cadres of tli<* vStanding Army. Its 
four youngest euntingi'nl-s wi're kept under 
military cTmtrol, liable be called up to fill 
vacancies, and n'ceived two trainings, (mi(4i 
of six w(*oks’ duration. 

Th(’ second ban comprised men wlio bad IxMai 
exempted from sirvico in p<*acn time for family 
rca,sons and men not quite up to 1-he iiKulical 
standard. Dxei'pt for the above-mentiou(‘d 
first four contingents tlio Opolchenie (xjuld bo 
calk'd out only liy Imperial llkas(5. 

In Trauscauea-sia and the, Kuban and 'Ptaok 
Provinces Cliristians served for tlirec yiiars with 
the colours and 1.5 in the Reserve, hut Mahoinc- 
dans paid a military tax in lieu of personal 
si^rv'ice, except such as enlisted in the Osset or 
Daghestan cavalry or Militia. 

Young men who rcacJunl (certain standards of 
t'ducaiion were granted shoric'r terms of .service 
jiccording to their pn)ficiency. Tlx? Reserve 
officers, as in Germany, were principally ob- 
tained from this sidected class : and this 
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rilK ISMAIL GUARDS. [r.o.Huih. 

Who did a thousand versts on skis from Archanj^el to Petrograd. 


n'jjjnlal inn proved un imi K'n^r incentive min- wliicli tliey remained for 12 >ears. <lurin^ tlio 

dust rious study. li»‘^l ioin* of which tliev served on furlough at' 

'The (\)ss}icl<s hold llieir )a.nd l)\ military tlieir ln)m<‘s, }>oimd to l<(M'p lh(‘ir ocpiipmeiit and 

tenure, and aceordiip.'ly come under special horses ready for s(‘rvice. a-nd for the last 

regulat i«nis. four \M‘ars they ))eloi)m‘d to the third category 

'I’lieir s(‘rvict' Ix'gaii on th(» c<Mnplction of unit and w«“re oitly (^xju'cti^d to U(H‘|) tiu'ir 

the Isth y<*ar, and lasted for 2(t y«‘ars <Uvided t‘<|uipmcut scrvi(‘cahli\ 

into three p(‘riods. During the lirst three M(‘n of the s(‘cond (*ategory nmtc called up 

years they remaiiK'd in their stanits, IS. nr settle- (‘.v»‘rv >ea.r f«>r a Ihri'c weeks’ training thosv^ 

iiu'nts, undergoing training. 'rhenc<‘ they in the thiivl only once for one tern of threr; 
pass('d t»» th(^ second, or “ b'roid category, in weeks in th(‘ w hoi(' four \(‘a.rs. 



THE KAISER INSPECTING RUSSIAN TROOPS. [Record Puss. 

He is accompanied by the Emperor and the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
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For tho last five years of their total liaoility 
of 25 years they remained in tho Reserve cate 
gory, only liable to be turned out in case of war. 

Finally, in a supremo emergency all Cossacks 
fit to bear arms might bo called up as a levee 
en masse. 

As in all armies, non-commissioned officers 
were mainly selected from the ranks, and 
generally were men who had re -engaged under 
special tenns as to pension and employment 
under Government. There were special schools 
lor their higher military education, but the 
system was about tho weakest link in the whole 
Army, for tho Government could not afford terms 
even nearly good enough to attract tho hotter 
class amongst the conscripts, and tho chances 
of active or colonial service which popularize the 
Army in England in such a marked manner wore 
too distant to act as an iiiduccmont to remain ; 
henco only men of little enterj)riso elected to 
ro-ongage, and except after a recent war in which 
t he best men had come to the front and developed 
a tru(^ soldiiM-ly attachment to the colours, 
tlujir work was done in a rather [)erfun(;t()rv 
manner. This is the experience of all coin]nd- 
• sory service armies, but it was Russia's good 
fortune that the Great War overtook the Army 
just w’hcu tiu^ non-conunissiou(‘(l ranks were 
at their prime, and thus it was ])(.)ssible to pro- 
na»te numbers of these men to commissioned 
rank to supplenii'iit tlu* shortage of ollicers which 
had pr(‘viously been Russia’s greatest trouble. 

At the time of the outbreak of war the Russian 
Army had its fidl complement of officers, and 
thanks to the enormous capacity of the military 
schools Russia was at least as able as other 
belligerents to make good the wastage of 
war. Especially as regarded tho persotnu l 
of the Army tho changes effected since the war 
with Japan liad been of a most sweeping 
cliaracter. Rromotion beyond tlu» rank of 
captain wont no longer by seniority but en- 
tirely by merit, and a complex but most efli- 
?ient machiiK'i’y had been introduced for test- 
ing tho (qualifications of ofiicers. Tho higher th(^ 
rank or post, the more searching the tests. One 
flattering comijliment to British ideals was that 
n(3 cavalry cok^nel was allowed to take conunand 
of his regiment until ho had ridden to lumnds 
for a season. 

A much more exacting standard than of old 
had come to be applied, both in tho Guard and 
in tho rest of the Army, to the private life of 
officers Regimental courts of honour were 
known to call upon an ollicer to leave tho regi- 
ment for behaviour that formerly would have 
provoked no censure. Tho Russian Army had 
become more part and parcel of the nation. 



RUSSIAN TROOP TRAIN LEAVING FOR 
THE THEATRE OF WAR. 


Tho military exclusiviiu'ss that at (Jiio time led 
to deplorabk^ acts of violence on tho part 
of ofli(^ors towards civilijins ha-d becoiiK^ eom- 
])lotely discredited. 

A corn'sponding changes was noti(ieable among 
tho iium. '^riie ,bipanes(> War and the abortive 
revolution that fullow('d it had left a deep im- 
print u})on the youth of tho country, wlio, a f(5W 
years later, W(‘re conscripted to f<3rm the bulk 
of tho Army. They pr(‘sente(l an entirely now 
form of raw matci ial, more recjeptive, but far 
less prone to the blind obedience of their irmne- 
diato pn'dcccHsors. TIk^ task of training tlmse. 
men was mucjh Jiiore diflicndt, but also much 
more inter(^sting, and the ofiicca-s took it up with 
keen zest. Perhaps in no army in the world 
can good officc'rs do so rniuth to influonco their 
men. 

Tn all the branches (jf military training the 
reform wave had fully exerted itself. Tn the 
new Field Service regulations every effort was 
made to foster initiative among tho men ; every 
advantage was taken to promote a healthy spirit 
of emulation. Gymnastics, outdoor sports, all 
kinds of healthy recreation were encouraged. 
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TROOPS ENTRAINKI) FOR rilE FRONT. [Unde,uvod and Undenvood. 


Ilk tliis (lo)uuiii, |)(‘rliu]).s, no siiigio iiian had 
donr so for tlu^ Russian Army as tho 

(Jraud l)uU<' Nicholas, who bocanu^ tho (J(*noral- 
issiino. Y«‘ar by year, as tho troops of tho 
I'otrof^oad military district, of wliioh ho was 
('ommandor-iti-( 'liiof, display(‘d tlio ])ro^ross 
mado at tho autumn manoiuvros, tlio fruitbd 
labours of his Imjioriid lli^hnoss wore r(‘oordod 
‘^|■atofully in fm]»orial ros(a'i])ts. As a loruioi- 
ooloiiol of tlu‘ Hussars of tli<’ (luard, tlio (Iraiid 
Duko iiaturalls look a spooial ])i'id(* in his 
cavalry. Visitors wh<» worci ])rivilo,L!:od to si‘o 
tlio rt'viows at Krasuoo S(‘loo durinij: tlu* last 
tliroo yiMUs could not fail to la* struck by tho 
smart appi-ai’anoi'. not only <d' tho (luards, but 
of all tht‘ cavalry ro^imoiils. Tl. would lx* unjust 
not to record tlio oroat service roiulorod by 
another member of the Impt'rial faiiiily, tlio 
({rand l^uko Sorj;ius M ikhailovitch, to tin* 
artilltTV, as lns])octor*(U'noral of Ordnance, 
lie hail certainly bet*n to a very larec* extent 
ies])onsiblo for tht' splendid showing made by 
the Russian euns and ^jjunners when war came. 

In war, tlu^ Army com]irised Field lVoo]>s, 
Jteserve Troops, and l)e])dt 'rroo])s. Tho Idekl 
troo])S consisti'd of the units (»f the standing:: 
.\riny broujxht. u]) to war sti'enju;! h by calling u]) as 
many of the Reserve categorii's as wero reiphrisl. 

'Ihe Reserve 'Troops weri‘ formed by the ex- 
pansion <>f tiu' “ reser\'o cadrt's ” naiintnined 
in pt'ace. 'The\ were divi<lod into two classes, 
in tho first i»f which the cadres were materially 
.strongi'i* tlian tla>se of the second, and could 
therefore be mobilized and sent to the front 


moro ra])idly. Following tlu^ ({erma,n model, 
this first class liad Ixmmi almost comjiletcly 
organized in Reserve divisions which formed 
])art of th(' T^ield Army (\)rps " (Jommands, 
and took tho ti(‘ld simultani'ously with tlio corps 
to wliich they w(m*(‘ assigned.’^ 

The J)e])6t Troo])S wise foriiual on cadres 
detached from each unit on mobilization by 
tlu; J'^ield Army, and won^ filbsl u]> from those 
nu‘n of the Ih si'rvt* not nsjuiied on mobilization 
of the act ive units, by fri'sh r(‘(a'uits, or by men 
of th(‘ four Mumg('st. eont ingcails of the Opol- 
ch('hie. Volunteeis o\’er 17 xi'ars wore also 
aia-epted, and diafls were sent forward from 
these de])6ts to make gooil tho losses in tlio units 
to which they belongi'd. 

.As in all other Continental armies, fortresses 
w<‘ro garrisoned aiul internal order pri'sorvcd 
by troops outside tiui framework of th(* b^iold 
.Xrmy. 

.As tho term of service in tlu; Reserve was 
approximati'ly live times as long as tho colour 
St'rvico, it will be simmil that there was an ample 
numbi'i’ of men available to supply^ all those 
neetls. For ad ministrati vo purposes tho whole 
area of European Russia was divided into tho 
eight military cUstriets of tlu* Cauctisus, Kaziui, 
KietY, Alosi;ow. Odessa, Petrograd, Warsaw, and 
A'ilna. In addition there were four Siberian 
ilist riots, making twelve in all. 

"l\) (Mch of tlu'se, according to their distance 
from the frontier, aiul other considerations 

•No exai't details as to their allotment have been attainable, us 
this was one of the ino'^t van*fon\ iju.irJed mobiIu.ition secrets. 
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offectin^ rapid niol^ilization, twd or inoro Army 
Corps Commands wi‘ro assi^iK'd, and in war 
thoso Army (V>rps wero groiipod in varyinji; 
numbers frofii three to live to form an Army 
or ^\i‘my ( Jroup. 

TJie Army Corps was originally or<ranized on 
the Prussian model — vi/., two divisions with a 
Corps Artillery and Kn^Ineers and supply 
dt'tails -but during the Kianeo-thTman War 
tins dual division and its uniformity througluait 
the Army so j'rea.tly faeilitate.d the work of the* 
Fr(‘iie]i Tntc'lligeiK'o Depai'tmeiit tliat by d(‘gr»‘es 
all armies, wliilst maintaining the form for 
j)eace pur])os(‘s, delilu'rately and seeretly de- 
])arted Irom it on mo))ilizat ion, adding one, 
two, or tliree reserw* divisions to eaeli corps 
according to coiivtaiiem'e. In (hung this, they 
all r('V(!rted to tlie Xa])oleonic plan, whiidi 
possessed tla* great advantage that y<"»u could 
suit tlu> imp<.)rt aiiee of tlu' command to the skill 
and character of its h'adta*. 'Pliere ar(‘ generals 
who would lu‘ simply wasted at the lu'ad of 
only two divisions, otliei's wlio could not safely 
be trustetl with itiore, and always tliere rtMiiains 
tlu' great advantage that- if tlu* seeivt of mobili- 
zation ha-s been u'ell kept the enemy, if lu* 
captures men of the 10th Corj)s, f<u- «‘xainple, 
cannot at onee determine whether he lias only 
two divisions to deal with or live. Plu* same 
rule also applies to llu* armi(‘s or army groups 
referred to above*, and logically to tlie com- 
position of smaller units, as divisions, brigades, 
A’c,, but in practice no modern bhirn])(Mn army 


Went as far in this matter as Xapoleon, and in 
liussia, as throughout all ( out inental Kurofie, 
a. division consist ihI at tlu' outbrt'ak of tlu* war 
of two brigades of Tnfentry and a brigade of 
Artilhu-y of six held batteri(*s with Kngiiu'(*rs, 
sU)>ply and nu*di(*a.I columns, a. com[)li*te 
miniature army, capable of bc'iug emplovt'd as a 
unit on any deta.(*lu'd s(*rviei*. 

M(‘low this divisional unit the llussians, 
following tlu* usual juactiec, had no othc'r units 
ol till* ihrc'c arms. '^riu*ie wt're- brigades t)f 
Infantry and brigades of Cavaliy to which 
batteru's and l'aigin(*ers might or might not be 
atta(*lu*d for con\ i*nienee, but. when such 
attachnunt took placi* tlu^ batteries, iVt*., wen? 
only K'lit temporarily to tho brigadier ; they 
did not iH'come int»*gral jiarts of his command. 

From this point, therefore, it will bo con- 
venient to d(*al with the thre(» arms in order, 
taking lirst tlu* Infantry. 

'Flu* Infantry (mnsisted at the outbreak of 
tlu* war of Ilali ngiments, (*ach of four bat- 
talions of four companies and one non-com- 
batant eompanv. 

Of tlu*se, 12 wi'i’c^ r(*gmi(*nls of the Ouards, 
It) w’t*rc t lrenadi(*rs, and the r(.*maining .‘120 
“Army'’ Infantry n*giments. 

'Fhe regiments of the Ouaids had titles 
only, as for instaiK*!* “tlu* l*r(‘obraj(‘nski 
regiment of Coot Ouards.” 'IMu^ Orena.di(*r 
regim(*nts had numb(*i*s only, I • to 1(1, 
and tlu* x\rmy r('gimc*n(s had an Army 
number, in addition to tlu* name of tlu* 



RESERVISTS ON THEIR WAY TO CAMP. 


\batly Mirror. 
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city or provinruj wit)i wliioh they were 
associated. 

Tilt' Rcst'rvo ro^i incuts on tho hifijbcr cadre 
establish Hit ‘lit wt'rt' i mm bored consocutivoly 
after the Army regiments, tliose on the lower 
cadre establislimt'nt taking the namti of the 
district only, and throngliout the whole Army 
and Reserve the battalions WtTo nufnb(,‘rod I, 2, 
3, and 4, and the IG com|)anies 1 to 16. Tho 
non-eombalant company had no immber at all. 

ThroiJgliout th(j Army the regiments wtTo 
organized by twos to form brigades, and two 
brigadt^s supplied tho Infantry ftir a division. 
Tile 1st Division consisted of tho 1st, 2nd, 3rd. 
and 4t.h Regiments, and so on consecutively, 
so that if some ])risou(Ts of, say, the (54th 
Hegiiiuait were taken it was at once fairly 
obvious that tlio IGth Division was near at 
hand. Tliis ])oint is worth renunnbering, bt;- 
canse, t hough t he same rule is general in most 
(/Ontinental armies, so many exceptions occur, 
[)arti<'ularly in Germany, that it is not a.t all 
a safe inference to draw from tho numbers on 
a prisoner’s shoulder straj). 

Tho peact' strength of a battalion was 15 to 
16 oflicers and 440 combatants, which was 
('xpandi'd on the outbreak of war to IS oHieers 
and 058 combatants, 23 non-combatants, 27 
horst's, and 3 carriage's. TJiis shows a very 
large; number of Re'S(*rvist.s to be; abseirbe'd, and 
it must be; noted that in fact, tliough tlie 
number's eif ollicers remain ne^arly the* same. 


many olhee'rs have to be withdrawn from the 
active list for statt duties, and their places filk^d 
by oflieters from the Rest^rve lists. This defect 
is, however, common to all short-service armies. 

4’he) infantry uniform worn on active service 
consiste;d of a klinki blouse, not cut to the 
figure, except in tho crack corps of the 
Guards, khaki knickerbockers, flat cloth 
cap with no peak, and long boots reaching 
to the knee. Tho grey asy)oct of Russian 
troops — Tennyson’s “ great grey slope of men ” 
— was due to the fact that they marched 
and fought in their greatcoats, which were 
of heavy greyish-brown cloth, and reached 
(o half-way between knee and ankle. Under 
this a sheepslcin coat coming down to 
tho laiecs was worn in wint(;r, with a warm 
hood of brown eamel’s-hair cloth. Another 
protection against tho inclement weather 
which usually fell to tho lot of tho Russian 
soldier in the flc'ld was provided in brown cloth 
mitts, with two fingca’s, one for the forefinger 
the otlu'r for tho other three, and a thumb 
But pc'rhaps the most n\ark(‘d i)eculiarity of 
tho outfit of the Russian was the suj)])ly of 
foot-cloths, insUMid of socks. These wtTC merely 
linen or cotton wrapi)(;rs kept w(;ll greased ; 
but Bnglish ollicers who have tried this foot- 
wear s[)('ak very highl\’ of it, some conskh'ring 
it sui)erior to our army socks. 

All combatant non-commissioned ollicers and 
men wen* armed with tlie rifle. This was a 



MAXIM GUN IN ACTION SCREKNKD BY UNDERGROWTH. 


I Daily Minor, 
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rHE CJREAT SIKORSKY AEROPLANE. 

The Minister of War is seen in the forejiroiinil with the Inventor 


\Noapon, with a (iinidnuijiiilar hawonc't, 
alw(^\fs carried Ji.vcd, ])iiy(nu‘t scM,hl)ar(ls hrinjjj 
loft l)oliiii(l on stTvio<-. Wliothor Omission 
of tins iirtiolo <-)f aocoutromont \\ji.s an ailvan- 
tiigo or a (lisadvantago is a point tm which 
it would bo very iiitcTostin^ to lia\o tlio vio\NS 
of tlio soldiers thoins(*l\ os, as well as tlaar 
ofheors, hocaus(^ ovory nniiooossarv onnoo which 
a man has to carry connts lioavilx ajzainst him 
in a long day’s march. 

The supply of animiinition inih<^ fiol<lpor nuMi 
was 423 rounds, of whicVi lu^ carriofl 120 rounds* 
Tho remainder followed the fighting line more 
or less clost'ly in tho rcgimejital carts, tho 
Artillery Flying J’arks, and the Locail Parks. 

The ecpiipinont of the Hussian infantry 
soldier eonsisU'd in 1014 of a huff k-ather waist- 
belt (white only in the first throt' regiments of 
each division of the (hiards and black in all 
the others), sup])orting a pouch for 30 rounds 
on each side of thc^ clasp, and the Liniumiann 
small (‘ntrcTU’hing tool called after 
its inventor, and introduct'd after t-lu^ Turkish 
campaign of 1S78 -on the right side in a case, 
handle downwards. A bandolier, holding anoth<T 
30 rounds, w’as carried over the left shoulder 
under tlie rolled greatcoat, and a reserve pouch 
also holding 30 rounds and completing the 
full load of 120 rounds per man, was suspended 


by 51 stra-p oxts' the right shcmldcr 5ind f5ist.em*d 
to the W5iisthclt on thi* kft side. 

Over the right, shouldci* wsi.s slung iv W5it<‘r- 
proof C 5 m\-as kit l)5ig continuing t.wo shirts, 
«nic piiir (Iriiwcrs, two piiirs foot-clot-hs, mio 
towel, one. piiii' mitts, 4.Uh. of iirmy biscuit 
m two bsigs, Sixlt in anot.her biig, wit h miiteriala 
for ck‘aning the rifh\ cloth for n‘piiirs, soaj), 
housewife, iuid drinking cup. 'riie watcT- 
bottk*, usiuillx of iilnmininm. but sometimes of 
a.n oid('r cop|)er psit tern, w iis iilso suspended ov(ip 
the right shonkk'r, ivnd hiy on thc‘ top of the kit 
biig. Wlu'u not b(*ing worn, the grciitcotvt W5is 
rolled, biindolicr-fiishion, ov’cr the left shonUh?r, 
oiH'-sixth portion of iL shelter tcMit tind a spare 
piiir of hoots in si hs^g hisng strapped on to it, 
the hood rolled uj) in it, snid the jihimininin 
nuws-tin ])ullcd over tln^ ends of t.ho roll a»ul 
f)istcn(‘d by the cloiik straj). 'Thus the total 
weight C5irri(‘(l by the Kussisin infiinf ry soldu^r 
in imin hing order w sis very ncsirly r>8}^lb. 3’he 
sliclb'r t(^nt consisted of six sh(*(‘t.s, with throe 
poles in two pi(‘C(*s csich, ten ropes, and eight 
pegs, 5ind th(^ whole e(iuipm»‘nt was divided 
iwiiong six men. 

In iwldition to the fisig of the. I nit till ion, (wh 
cojnininy had a distinctive flag. 4’hose of 
hilt tal ions hud three liori/.ontal strif)cs f>f black, 
orange, and white, with the number of tho 
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COSSACKS OF THK CIJARD. [C. O. Hniia. 

'riu* Cossacks, as Irrejiular Troops, have the rij^ht to wear their hair lonj^. 


hjil t-ulion «>M the ceiitra.l slripc. 'I'hose of com- 
|)ani(‘s were rod, hliu', and dark ^roon, 

aocoi diiij" M.S t ho iM'jiiniont. was f 1st., 2n<l. 
Ilrd, oi* hli of its division, with voi’tioal and 
hori/.ontal stri|M‘s forming u <*ross in tlu' oontro. 
Those lla^^s won' oarri<'d (»n tlu' hayonots of 
t ho nia.rl<oi*s, and ‘.iorvod, of oonrso, n.s a.ssomi)lin‘z 
and rall\ in^: points foi* tiu' nr'n of tiu'ir 
r(‘sp('ot i\'o ootnpa.ni('s. 


At tlu‘ time of tlio war no “ (‘inoi’goiKry 
ration," snohas Ih’itisli t roops oa.rry. ha.d boon in- 
trodiH'od into the* Knssian soi‘\ io<‘, hnt. (*aoli man 
< arriod 2*, days' hisonit. and salt- in his kit. hao. 
'This is not look('d \ipon as a. r(‘sorv(‘, lail. is oon- 
sjiiuod and n*plaood from t ht* sn])ph<‘s ca-rrii'il in 
t ho rc'^imontal t I’ansport.. remaining a.rtiolos 

of tho ra.t.ion and a furtlna* supply of hisonit. a.i‘(‘ 
carried in tlu' r(‘gi?nonlal tra.nsport, so that, tho 


RUSSIAN CAVAI.RY MANtKUVRlNG. 


[C. O. Bulla. 
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baggiigo of oafh corps includes sevtMrtl days' 
supplies of biscuit, groats, salt, tea, and sugar. 
Slaughter cattle art^ drivt'ii on foot with tin* 
baggage; and for the hors(‘s thnu^ da\s' oats 
and two da\s’ lia>' are carrii'd in tia* reginuMital 
transport, furtluM’ supplic's following, of eourse, 
in the general su])ply and transport columns, 
which consist(Hl of <^ne-horse carts and t wo-liorse 
baggage* uagons, tlie transpoi-t of each regiment 
requiring 77 vehicle's einel 157 liorses. 'I’liese* 
were> divide'd into two line's, of wliit'h the* hist 
close'ly follow e'el the regiin«-nt in e-vt‘ry nit»ve- 
rue*nt, while* the se'c.ond, contaiiving the he'avy 
baggage*, e-anu* afte'r. Koughly spe'aking, the 
first line of tl»e re*giine‘ntal baggage was designe'tl 
to supjily all tla* nevds e>f tlie* re ginieait. in fooel, 
anununition, lue'dieal st'e)re's, cVe*.., for 2.1 da\s, 
anel the-refore* the* e)relinary mobility of a Ixussian 
infantry fore'e* might lie e'alemhite'el as the* 
elistaiu'e* whie*h horsed ea.rts a.nd wa.<fons e*an 
trave'l in four ela\s. 

Although it is i*on\ enienf in a brief summary 
to class a.ll the infa.nt r\’ te»ge‘the‘r, tlu*roar<‘, of 
e.ourse^, gre'a,! dil‘fe‘re*ne('s latwe'e'ii the* units in 
t he llussiain s('i‘\ ice* as in ot lu'rs. 'Plii* Kussian 
rifle* bat talions, for inst ance, ar<‘ i*e'e*,ruite‘el freun a 
be'tter sta.mp of men t han the^ other infantry ; 
and one ])attalie)n of Kifh's is ge'ia rally jissigne*il 
to e*vi‘ry Infantry I)i\ isioii, just, as was the* ease* 
in the Ihitisli Army during the* e, lei l'e*ninsular 
Will', anel as was still the* pra.eliee* in the* ( Jeu*- 
man Arms in 11)1 1. 

'The^ (.'ossaek Tnfa.nt rs . a.ga,iii. elit'fere*el in many 
respe'cts from the e)relina.i*y infantry ol the* 
Kussian line*, a-iul we*re‘. furnislu'd by two Fie*ld 
Arm\ Ce)nima.nels einly, t lose* e*f the* Kuba.n anel 
Ti‘a.nsbailsa,l. 

In aelelilieai to the* st.a.nding re giments «»f the* 
line*, the* Kifle s and the* ( 'eessacks. a iiumbe*r eif 
rese*r\e* eeieli'e* regime*nts or battalieens were) 
maiutjiint*el and re'e-rnite-el in the* en-eliiuiry 
manne*r frean the* eimmal eontinge*nt, and for 
the war e‘xj)a.neled tweifeilel, feairfolel, or even 
sixtce'nfolel, aeeeirding tei the* di'^taue-e of ihe*ir 
quarters fremi thee freuit ie*r, a.nel theehities w hie*h 
the*y Imel te) jierfeirm. 

As for the use) of infantiw' e)ii the hat tlojie*ld 
tlieero was, of course?, no e*ss(?ntial diffe*reiico 
beitwoe)!! the ivussiaii prae;tie*e and tliat which 
prevaik*d in the? armie's of othe?r civili/.e?d 
nations; and the? de‘tails for the) e?\e*eaitio;i of 
a Kussian infantry aelvaneie? under firo we?ro 
almost identical with those in use thronglaait 
Kurope?. 

A single ceunpany in attack would send out 
two platoons as a firing lino, regaining two in 
roserx'o, and each of the platoons in front 
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provide?d its e)wii skirmishing ])re)te),'t ion, imcord- 
ing te) the) nature? e)f the? gre)nnd. If the? eu)ver 
weis ge)Oel a fe)W rifle*s sujlie*e*el te) locate the? 
e)nojny, anti tliey e eiulel he? graelually reein force *el 
e)r the? front eoiild be* e*\teiiele‘d as (?ireMimstance?s 
diedate'd. If the* L:re)unel, em the othe?!* hanel, 
was ijuite e»pe?n, liie? twe) le?ading platoons at 
e)nere) e)\le)neh*el at llie? I'ate? of abe)ut- one? ma.n 
le) the) yarel, so a^ te? e)pj)e)se) a.n expial we)ight. 
of lire te) Dll' e‘ni*my, a,nd lJH?n a<l\'an(M?d by 
nislu'S, e?ae:h se*e:ti<»n e-o\'<*rinu' fhe? rush of it.s 
e'oinra.do by lli(*ir lire? a,lf (‘mat ely. The twej 

re'serN'e ])la1ooaN could thou be' used I'itlieer to 
outflank the* e.iuauy. if the 'jiound pe?miitte*el, 
or for din*e,t reintoree iniMit , and in any forma, 
t i(.)n wliie h miyht be? desirable. No ])osifi\o 
rule) l eailel, of eour.->e, be? laid down ; the (?aptain 
was judged by the? a[)pre)eia1 ion of the* ground 
wiiich he showe‘d. 

In large?!’ hodii*s the? proee?dni’e was natui’ally 
iiKire formal, for eijnal latitude e,ould not 
fhe?n he a.tfo;’(led te? suhordinat e?s. It was 
loces.sary f«»r tliem to keep in line with one 
anofhe*r, and all jate?ral e)\te)nsion was in)])o.ssiblo 
e?xee?pt for troops ope?rating on a flank. 

Kvery attack tims re*se)lve‘d itse)]f in ope?n 
ground inlee the? advaiua? of a se)rit)s of lines 
at. first in single rank, later on in tw’o deep 
lines with six inches l^etween the files only. 
It w’as e)xj)e)cte)d that men would fall, and 
that an nnsnjiported line rniglit very soon 
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bo shot to ii slandst ill, so tluit tho ilistanot's 
boi\N«u‘ii tJin suc.cossivo linos normally 

oahailatod at a.l)ont oOO yards — tliudistaiu^n vviiich 
infantry can fairly travorso in tivo ininutos. 

AVli(»tlaa’ siadi an at(ac-k would succts'd or 
fail dc}u)julcd ontircly upon wlictlior it luid 
b(M»n ado(|ualoly j)i'o[tarcd ))y tii'o powor, botJi 
of infantry and artillery coinbiiu'd ; and, of 
cours(%tlio inoi‘(< tho infantry, by j^ood shootinjj^, 
could ov(»r]iowor tho oinnny’s tiro, tho luoro 
curtain was tho rusult. 

IVactically all nati<^iis, from (Jruat Uritain 
to .hi])a.n, think alike on tliis point; and tho 
only advanta,^o which Russia possivssud at tho 
outbreak of this war lay in tho fa<;t that both 
lior infantry and artillery ])ossesscil a far laruer 
xunnber of ollicers who liad been traintHl, 
asjjainst. a thoroujjjhly forinidablo opponent, to 
uiulcrstand how’ to adjust in practice tlio many 
uloineiits which in ])caco-tiino have to bo left 
to tlie irtiai^ination. 

'^riiu most im||iortant tdument of infantry 
success must alwi b(» tlio control and direc- 
tion of ritledire, which in turn depends ii]>on 
training in peace-time, and, with regard to 
nuisketry instnurtion, this was based in tlxe 
Russian xVi'iny entirely oii^Iio ( barman model, 
but owing to tlio longer totiu of service (threo- 
and-a-half years against two) and the greater 


facilities for field firing to be found in the 
sparsely-populated districts of Russia, the 
standard reached was markedly superior. The 
rifle battalions in particular excel, for not only 
were tlio men drawn from the forester and 
gamokoeper class, but, whenever possible, they 
were given opportunities to take part in groat 
drives for wolvcvs and other wdld game ; while 
ill tho forests in Transcaucasia a whole battalion 
often turned o» it for tiger-sliooting. Tigers w ere 
not so strictly [>resorvod there as in India. 

The Russian cavalry suffered fundamentally 
from a ]>lethora of horses which are small and 
of inferior strain. NoV)ody had ever valued 
them, and as a consoquouco their riders wasted 
them by over-ox (Motion in the hold. They had 
not the stamina and endiiranc© noc(*.ssary for 
modern tactie.al requirements; and, as a 
matter of fact, tlie Russian cav'alry was really 
trained more as mounted infantry, which suited 
tliiur requirements better, because their iiumliers 
made thorn exctoodingly valuable in war, and 
the hardiness of their horses, w’ho would jiick up 
a living through tlio snow, when all other animals 
would starve, made them exceedingly valuable 
during tlie winter inontlis. 

Tlie (Juard cavalry, of course, were a highly 
select, well-mounted e-orps, and in every w^ay 
equal to the Knriquian sfandard. The JiiiKi 
cavalry varii^l nincli with tJn> district from 
w hiitJi th(\v (nines ami they were formidable only 
by r(‘ason of tle'ir great niinilx'rs. 

Ill each cavalry regiment there were two 
gionps of sjx'cially trained men. One injiisisted 
of Ih s(‘l(»ctnd men under an ofliccas wlio W(Me 
(raimnl in scouting, r(‘coiuiaissanc(*, long-dis- 
tance rides, \'C. TIk^ othi'i* was a (h^tacliinent 
of two ollicers and Ih men, s])ecially traiimd as 
pioneers in the destruihion of railways and 
telegraphs and the ('stablisliment of tele- 
graphic and signalling comniuuicat ion. 

'riie bold uniforms of the \'arious regiiiK^iits 
need not bo specially dt'seribed. 'I'hc^y all 
follow the khaki tunic typo common to all 
braiiclies, and the Cuirassiers, Lancers, Hussars, 
«S:c., were distingnislie'd (essentially by their 
head-dresses and details of uniform, jj^iich, as 
in all armies, have a potent inlluence in tlio 
establisliment of that esprit de corps wliioh m 
so valuable an asset- on tho battlelield. 

'I'he whole of tho Russian cavalry was armed 
with tlie sword, carbine, and bayonet, carrying 
a, scabbard for the last on tlie outside of the 
sword scabbard. 

Tlie weight of the cavalryman’s clothing, 
equipment, &c., is 1191b„ say 8 stone 71b., wliich 
with a 10-stono man makes about 18 stone — 
a somewhat light e»* riding weight than that ot 
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RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 


[C. Lhm:,e<iii' ilaviens. 


Prussian Tfussars. In tliu CuirassicrN, omitting 
tho cuirass no longer ^\orn in war, tlio liig men 
bring up tho weight to a minimum of 20 stone. 

lOach man caiTi(‘d on the saddle IJ day’s 
rations, ('xclu&ivo of meat, and two days’ oats, 
and 2J days’ rations w(To earrii'd in regimental 
transport, four days’ in the divisional supply 
column, and four days’ in tlie traiwjiort columns, 
in wliich latter eoliimn tliree days’ oats wovr 
carried, a tiital witJi th«‘ army in tlio ti<‘ld of 12 
days’ rations and ti\e days’ oats. 'Fhis allowed 
to tho Russian cavalry the wide rang*) of 
nioliility necessary for tJiat arm : and, taken in 
conjmiction with tlio natural endurance of the 


men and tlu^ hardint‘ss of the horses, tstahlished 
a standard of utility which the cavalry of other 
nations would not. easily exct‘1. 

Tho majority of tho lieUl hatti'ries near tho 
Western Russian frontier and almost all those 
in Asia had in ])(‘ace eight guns, and many of 
them a. numlaa* of wagons also liorsi'd in peace, 
the number of horses maintained in sumo being 
as many as 145 per battery. In most of tho 
battiTies in Asia tlu^ number of nuai maintaiiKHl 
in j)(‘a(.*o was the saint' as the war footing. 
'I'his dinVrtaic-t' bet,w(‘en the Asiatit; and Phiio- 
pf'an t\staJ>lishm<‘nts of tht' Russian Artillery 
may be compared to 1 ht* n<‘(M'ssily which 
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llrilaiii also ox|)(*rit‘ii<*(Hl of its 

fomvs and ospiH*ially its artillory ifi Asia in a. 
constant sta.t»' of |)rc])a,rodn(^ss for war. In 
the lirst. instance, of conrsc, the military pn'cau- 
tioris of both Kmpin'S Wi^rv (aloai with a view 
to tho probability of war b<‘t\v(‘(‘n tluan iijuai 
the lori)^ laiid-fiontiers of Persia and Afj^lianis- 
tan ; and it is one of tlie rare pl(‘asantries wliieli 
we can attribute' to tliat aneie'iit agency, ‘‘the 
irony of Kale-,” that the lirst SeTious ns<‘ whieli 
both need<*d to make* of tluar ean fully-nu'asnre'd 
slnai^lli was in suppoit of oiu' anollaT. 

l^ve'ry st.ali of and abo\(' that of an infantry 
or eavalr\ diN ision had at its bead a. Chief of 


th<‘ Staff, an oHieea- of Mu‘ Ceneral Staff, wlio 
supeTinteauled j^(‘iu‘rally th(‘ work of all depart- 
iiUMits of that staff, even of those* not, placed 
dire*e*tly under him. In all ea.se‘s therej we'iv 
plae*e‘d nndea* his dire‘e*t oreleti's a bexly of (le*ne*ral 
Statt e>j1ie-e‘i-s and adjutemts, who eairrie'd enit 
t he* stall dutie*s pi*ope‘i*]y se»-e‘alled, '^Phe* dt'part- 
me'lit-s wliie’li were* ne)t- elire*e*lly iinele'r tlie> 
('liie'f e)f the* Staff we'iv llmse* e)f (he* a:Mille*ry, 
<‘njiiHe*e‘rs, inte‘ndane*e*, pa.\' a.uel control, but 
the* workiii}^ e)f those* was sup(‘rinte*neli*d by 
him. The* me‘dica.l, juelL’:e*-a,dve)eate'\s, pe)lie*e‘, 
anel chaplain's se*rvie‘e*s we'ie* direM.*tly emeh^r 
the* Chief of the Sta.ff. 
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'Hie Staff, properly so-calli'd, wan? divitl.Ml 
l:)roadly into tlio Qiiartorniaster-C M'lK'rjU’s ajul 
the Adjutant-Oonorars Depart nu'ut^, ai\d iu 
that of an Anuy into the Ci'iierai of Conmniiu- 
cations Department also. The QuartermastcT- 
Uenerars Department was oiheen'd entirely 
from the Ceneral Staff, and that of the Adjiit ant- 
(.{(“iieral from the Adjutant’s service*, while in 
the Commit ni eat ions Department wen* ('mployed 
oflieers of lioth. 

(leneral Staff ollicers were rec’ruited fnun 
those who laid ptissed the (leneral Staff Aeademy 
and who, after a])pointment to the (h'neral 
Statl, fornu'd a sepjirate e(»rps, from which 
they weri^ only di'taelied for pc'riodieal training 
with troops before each step of promot-ion. 
Brojwlly speaking, tlie duties of tlu* (leneral 
Staff otheers wt'H' those eomuM'tt'd with the 
movements and op^'rations of tlu* army, iiit(*lli- 
mmee of tlie (‘lU'iny, a.nd r(‘eonnaissiine(‘ of tlu* 
theatric of war. 

Tlte kc'cnest interest had Ix'cn sliow'n through- 
out llussia in tlu* d(‘\'elopm(‘nt of militaiw 
aviation, (lifts in moiu'v and in kitid poured in 
from private pi'rsons and from public bodies to 
this eompara.t ively ?u*w branch of tlu- Itussian 
military s(‘r\ ie(', W’hieh ow'(‘d a. great dea-l to the 
initiative of the (Irand Duke Alexander, lb* 
W’as one of the founders of the aviation school 
at Si'bastopol, wlu*n^ tw'o-t birds of tlu* Itussian 
avia.tion oflieers received tiu'ir training. In (be 
s])ring of lhI4 the air-lleet consisted of MJ 
dirigibles, 12 of which, how'ever, w'en* small 
ships used mainly for mameuvre and training 
purposes. (Jf the four largei* n(*w airships, one 
w’as a Parseval, oiu* an Astra. 'Jorn's, a thiril a 
(.'lenient Ikiyard, and tlu? fourth a Uu.ssian- 
built Albatross. 4’he Astra Torn s and tlu* 
Clement, liayard W(*r(* purchased fi-om the 
Fri'iieh (lovernment. A large airship of 20,000 
cubic nu'tres capacity, the Cigant, was building 
by a J3altic firm, to be statioiu'd at IVtrograd. 
The Ku.ssian Army was already jirovnded in 
tho S])ring with 3()0 a(‘ro[)lanes, wdiile orders for 
1,000 aircraft of various descriptions wt‘re ])la.ced 
with diffi'ient J^ussian firms. 

The militiic.v Corjis itself dated from 

1912. There wvn' tw o regular military aviat ion 
^schools, at Petrogra.d a.nd 'rashkend, wdiilo thc*re 
were other schools, not purely military, notably 
those of Sebastopol, Odessa, and Moscow*, where 
oOicers w’ere permitted to study. Tlie three 
flying hattalion.s w'cre stationed in peace time 
at Petrograd, in the neighbourhood of \Var.«aw, 
and at Vladivostok ; separate comiianies w'cto 
stationed at JVtrograd, Seba.stopol, Kiev, and 
W'arsaw. These arrangements w^erc temporary, 
pending the establishnu*nt of a flying .section. 



TIIK KMPKROR TAKINC; I’HK RAN(;K 
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with a(le(jua.te re.serves, for t*\'ery army eoi*ps 
and vvvry fortre.ss. ^Mra.nw hiN* Russia n a.\’ia.tors 
bad establislu'd a n‘puta.tion of being among 
the most daring a.irm(‘n in thoAVorld, a.nd Rus- 
sian firms ha.d jiroved th(*mselves inirrea, singly 
sucei'ssful in the mannfa.et un? of the machines. 

'Tlu? terms of tin? Franco- Russia,!! milita.ry 
convention juid hi'cn k(?pt seen?!,, but it w'as 
gc*nerally und(?rstood that., in aeeordanei? with 
arrangenusits embodirnl in the docimu'iit and 
a.mnially supplement.f'd by an (‘xchange of views 
between the respective? Oeneral Staffs, eacdi 
partm*r was left entirely free both in the dis- 
tribution ot his forces a,nd in tlu? (?vent of 'war 
in the directi»»n of the r(*sp<?cti v(? campaign.s, 
subject to tile genera.l purprirt of the Alliancf’ 
itself, which was that it should lu? a deh?nsive 
alliaru?e against attack by Austria and (h?rinany. 
In compliance with this understanding and 
the as(?ertainable ]>lans of tin? (‘lu'iny, and 
having also in view tlu? great difTiculti(‘s of rujiid 
mobilization in liussia, it was always r(?garded 
as a foregone, conclusion that France? would have 
to stand the first shock of the (Jerrnan luisfs, 
but t hat Rn.ssia would, so far as lay in her |)ower, 
as.sume a vigorous offensive at the earliest 
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rnoinont, in or(l(>r to draw off and weaken the 
pressure from t)ie (jierman armies. 

It was imd(‘rstood that Franco would eon- 
timie to enpLKc the enemy as long as possible, 
a?id at least long ('nough to enable the Russian 
hosts to carry out tlieir concentration and to 
assume a vigorous offensive along the whole 
lin(\ It was naturally assumed that iK'ither 
( !<'rn\any nor Austria- 1 fungary would venture 
to ('ng{i.ge in liostiliti«'S except conjointly and 
simnlt aneously. 

delay in the declaration of war against, 
Russia on the pai‘b of the Dual ^lonarchy was due 
not to military but to political causes. Aus- 
tria-Hungary hoped to goa-d Russia into ot’fen- 
su e act ion along her bordt‘rs in order that the 
terms of th<' Aust.ro-Cerina.n MVeat.y with ftaly 
might be invoked to eomjjcl that Power to join 
in host ilit,ies. It was only whi'ii t.lie Vit'ima 
(Jovernment ch'arly understood that. Italy was 
determine<l at m.II costs to play a wail ing game 
that tht'i Austro-Hungarian Ambassjider in 
I’etrograd askc<l for his ])ass|)orts and war 
was dcclan'tl. 'This did not, howiwcr, in any way 
a.neet tlu‘ conduct of operations, for meanwhile, 
on both sid(\s of the Austro- Russian bord<TS, 
mobilisation was in full swing. 

'flu' Russia.n \d<a.s(' of niobiliz,at ion as ta igin- 
ally ]'resented for the Tsar’s signature inchuletl 
tlu' whole Army, but, determined to prove his 
c(»ncilia.t.orv disposition -to thi' <'nd, his Majt'sty 
put his pen through tlu' words “ general mobili- 
zation ” and ordered only a partial mobiliza- 
tion confined to the fonr military districts 
confronting Aiistria-Hiingary. It was only on 
I be follow ing day, when the insincerity of the 
(u'riuan Govt'rnmont had become manifest 


before the whole world, that the Tsar eonverti'd 
the partial <ader into a general order. That 
was tinly ilh, the day of th(' homhardna'iit of 
Relgrade. Upt>n the following day (lerniany 
declared war against* Ibissia and iinaded 
Lvixembnrg. 

It. wa.s geiK'i M-lly l)(‘Iie\’ed t hat Russia could not 
possibly eoiuMMitrale her \ just forces w ithin a 
p(‘riod of lovss than t hn‘e wt'eks, w hereuiS ( lermanv 
did not re( juir(Mu(>re than 1 0 days, Krane«‘ 1 2, and 
A\istria-i I imgaiy a somewlui,t longer period. 
Th(' gain of «*\(‘n a singh' da\ on the Ru.ssijui 
side was fraught with vei’v muk'siiuble e(»u- 
se(|ueuees for the Auslro-(lerman phiiis. 
As a ina.ller of fact t.lie Ru.ssia.n coiummiI I'at ion 
for the armies that wt‘re necessary for the initia.l 
staiges of the wall' w ais eomplaMed w it.hin Kidaiys. 

Renneiikaimpf’s fortes ertasst'd the (Jermaui 
hortlers t»n August 2. Then(M‘fortli thert* wais 
oonstaint skirmishing ailong tht‘ hordei’. Tlu* 
Rtjssiain awlvainet* ai.long llu* whoh* lint.' hegiui on 
August 1(1; on the Faist Priissiam hortlt'i* st'Vere 
fighting almost inmu'tlititt'ly ensnt'd, aintl t hrough 
out the remaiiuder of tlu' mouth of August the 
Germain forces in t]ast Pnissiai w'ta‘o successively 
rotiteii at Gumhinneii, Insterhnrg, and fair 
wt'stward. The.t'iid of tht* month wars inai/ked 
})y am iinftart imaitt' aintl vt'rv soritaus re\ t‘rs( 
sust alined by Generali Saxm.stuiof^ army, but 
iilreawly Hemit'iikaimiaf’s energetic operaitioiif 
haul produeed the desinnl result. The thousawnds 
of n'fugee.s who haul fled to Berlin compelled 
the, Goveriiiueut to send strong reinforcements 
to Fast Prussia; and the “pressure,” which 
it wjis Russia's funetion to exert if war wen* 
foret'il upon the Powers of the Entente, was 
alreaidy felt. 
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ing, 140, 147 
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of war against. Servia, 23, 
27, 108 ; against Russia, 

33; tiiianeial eoiiditions, 109 
Austrian .\rmy, 215; (1814), 

4 12 ; mobilizat ion, 27 
Austrian Navy, bases, 80 . 
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7!), 80 
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Ravariaii Army, 2 J/, 21.5, 219 
JFeaconsliebI, I»rd, 153 
Ib-atty, Rear-Admiral, 300 
Reek, Sir Raymond, 185 
Ree(piobof>rt, 372 
Re<'gr-r, ld«*utenan 1 -(!ob»iu-l, 408 
FFelfort, 99, 203 ; fortresses* 

389, 390, 442 

FFelgian Army, 102 , 100 , lo7, 

352, 30.5, 442 ; spirit of, 

315 ; ill the tnuiclies, 307 
Bill (1909), 111 ; com- 

pul.sory .service, 301 ; 
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JFelgia n A nii y — amid, 
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432; reports; tlrst, 431, 
seisuid, 433. 434 ; third* 
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llfth, 
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1 55. 
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loo, 
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in, 401’ 
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311, 311, 315, 310 ; neutra- 
lity. 25, 39, 99, 102, 103, 

100 , 112, 252. 377. 387, 

442 ; religion of, 401 
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Reresford. Jjord (Miarle.s, 280 
Ik'rliii, 103 

Rernhardi, (bmeral vou, 234, 
257, 280 ., 392 
Resan^on, 203 
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Luxisnburg and Relginiii 
(speeeJl tpioted), 25 
Reyer, Genisal vnii, 202 
R«*yerlinek, (’anon, foumler of 
Louvain Dnivei-hity, 4 DJ 
Reyers, (ieiieial, 119 
Rliopal, Regum. of, lOii 
JbsmanA, 55, 57. 202 , 210 , 213, 
284, 28.5, 291 ; biographi- 
cal, !), 207, 292, 302 ; 
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Catholie party, 205 
Rlatehfonl, Mr., 281 
JJIoembmtrii), 119, 279 
Rliielier, 40, 201, 270 , 485 
Rlum**, M;i.,jor, 202 
Rluineid ha.l, General vou, 202, 
20 .’> 

Roer war : see ,Sout h A friean 
\V'a.r 

Rogu -lawski, 212 
Jlonnal, General, 90, 208, 270 

Rorden, Sir Robert, 102 
Rosiiia, I 1 I 

RotJia, General, 102, 282, 30.3 
Boulogne, *455 
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Hra-liti lit', 305 
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French, 31)5 
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(juoted), 401 

Hrialiiiont, (ieneial, 100, 107, 

III, I 10, 117, I IH, 351, 44 1 
Briaii<l, M. 477 

Hrilish Army. 102, 111, 121, 

110, 142, 271, 275, 2H0, 
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(lisciiss(*(l, 1 23, 1 10, 278 

Arl illery, oiKMni/al i<m, 133; 
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2.30, 23M ; .sirp* ^'uns, 107 
Cardwell sysj(*rn, 122 
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}4:ini/..‘i1aon, 133, I3H 
I hsl rihnl i(m (l..a.hh*), 130 
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Kx|»edil.ionary Force, 122, 121^ 
I2S, 110, 150, 1(>I, 10.5, 22.5^ 
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118-150; st.renKth, 1.30; 
Ir.insporl' of, 10, 453 ; LonI 
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300 ; in Franca*, 300, 1.52, 
453 
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232, 23.5, 230 
History, 121 

Infa-nt.ry or^Miiiz.at ion, 132 
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4S0 

.Militia, oi'f^.'ini/.at ion, 124, 12.5 
MolMli/a,t,ion, 120, 452 
Mot.or t.ransport., 135, 453 
()r^;.a.ni‘/..‘it ion of food supplies, 
453 

Hrserves, 125, 120, 130, 452 
Short. s»’rvic(' system. 12.5 
O’ei rit orial Force, 130, 132 
Jlritisli Navy, 47, 51, 125, 1 14, 

1 10, 107, 1 08 ; in the North 
Sea, 31, 33 ; duties, tl, 1S5 ; 
Kx-peditionary Force, trans- 
p(»rt. (»f, 40. 453 ; food 

supply, safejjiu.'vrdinfj: of, 11 . 
First Fh'et., 53, 54 ; gift-s 
from Dominions, 142, 151, 

152 ; prizes, 45 ; S(*cond 
Fleet, 51 ; st-reiigtli, 53, 54 ; 
Third Fleet. 54 
Hrit.isli st r.’it.»'p:y, 275, 270 
Hritish theory, 275-280 
ilrmisaij. 202, 242, 245 
Hro(iiu*ville, H.aron d(*, 313, 303 
Hru^es. lot, 118 

Drusst'ls, 107, 325, 338, 301, 307, 
308, 378 ; occupat ion of, 3.52, 
382-385, 3i)0, H>3 ; ])osita)ti 
»»f, 371; ah.nidoned, 372- 

374; CioM'i-nmi'ut trjins- 
f»‘rr('d to Antwerp, 37 1>. 377 
Duj^eaud, Ma.rshal : on Hritish 
Army. 155 

Huk.iia’t.t , ft>:‘t il'c.it ion, 1 1 1 
HiMow, von. 202, 218, 4S0 ; 

a.t M(»ns, 477 

Ihinswyek, M. Krnst de. 131 
Hurleiyh, Mr. Ih ’metf. 288 
Biisleid(*n. .lerom • d* , 418 


Caillard, Admiral, 05 
(’.airo, 282 
Calais, 44.3, 455 
(Wilmette, M., 301 
(\amhrai, capture of, 471 
(’anadian Army : orj'.anization, 
111; strength. 145 
(’ap(* Town, 140 

Cardwell, Mr. ; Army system, 122 
(’arlyh*. 28.5, 307 
(’arriejiie (’omni’ssion. 430 
Cesari, Iiieut(“n.ant (aviator), 477 
(3ianzy, Ueneral, 284, 285 
Cluirleroi, industries, 403 ; oper.'i- 
tions, 370, 300, 403 
Ch.Lrh*s II., Kinjj:, 121 
Charlevilh*, operations, 475 
(Mietwode, Sir Fhilip. 4 04, 405. 
477, 480 

( 'hoidiepr.at.. Vice - Admiral 
(’h.arles, 00 

Churchill, Kijjjht lion. Winston, 
285, 207, 208, 358 ; ;i,p- 

p(»iiil'<‘d First. Lord of Ad- 
miralty, 07 

CWu itj W " invhvHtcr : ca.ptur«‘d, 
188 

(3udad HodriKO (1812), storming 

of, 278 

( Manse witz, 30, 08, 201, 224, 200 
(’ohlent z, 303, 380 
(M>lens(n hatt.h* of, 270 
Colmar. 3t»4 ; fcu*l.r(‘sses, 307 
C<»lo^^ne. 303 

Compie^ne, 455, 177. I71> 

Cornier, Lieutenant., 285 
(’onnau^jht., Duke <d, 451 
('otdc’ii.aeken, 300' 

(’otton E\<*ha.n^^(‘S, eff(‘ct o!i. 104 
Crewe, Lord, 105; on Li(H?e, 35« 
('ri!U(‘an War, 125, 278, 308. 488 
Crofuer, Lord, 282. 280, 20.3, 200j 
302 ; (“ Modern K^ypt. ’ 

<pmt.ed), 201, 202, 20 1; on 
Lord Kitchener, 200 
Cromwell, Oliver, 121, 250 
(’ronjt*, (M‘neral, 270, 30.1, 4.51 
(’urrency : note issues, 173 
Currency and Hank Notes Hill^ 
171 

Curzon, Lord, 304 
(hitsem. .M. van, 131 
('nv»*r\ ille. Admiral de, 05 
Cyfn-us, 282 

D 

Dnlhaize, .lules, 323 
DWnnnle, (lener.al, biographical, 
471 ; .'it M(uis, 474 
Dannem.irie, 300 
d’.Arche, Coloin*!. 475 
Diiru, (k>mt.e : re»*eives Oener.a] 
French, 453 

D’Aviell.'i, Count, (loblet. 431 
Debra Sin, battle of (1887), 204 
Deimhufj:, <b*nf*ral \on. 218 
Dejardin. (L'lier.il, I07 
D«'lca-s^.e, Al., 12, 01, 07 
Delhi. 1.55, 455 ; capture of, 278 
DeiU'din. Frivate. hero of Li< j^e, 
313 

Deynzt', bombs dropped on, 427, 
428 


Dieppe, 455 

Diest, battle of, .309, 370, 371 
Dijon, 270 

Dinant, 390 ; history, 406 ; dc s- 
truction of, 407, 408 ; oper- 
ations, 407 

Dominions’ support of the Mother 
Country, 151, 152 
Douro, 278 ‘ 

Dragomiroff, (leneral, 493, 494, 
495 

Dresden. 188 
Dreyse, Nicholas, 201 
Dunkirk, 388, 44,3 
Durb.'in, 149 
DiisseJdorf, 363 
Dyle (river), 421 


E^hezi'c, battt* of, 370 
Kk'vpt, 282, 285 
K^^yptian .\rmy, 282, 29.3 
Kint'in, (b‘n(*ral von, 218 
Klisibeth, Que(*n of tin* H(‘l.*ians, 
.32f», .375 ; h*;iv('S Hriissels, 
376 

Elsa., (leiier.'d von, 218 
El-'r<4), battle r*f, 287 
Emily, Dr., 302 

Emmich, (leneial von, 218, 326, 
348 ; Comniander-in-Chief of 
(Jeirn.'in Army of tla* Meuse. 
335, 336 ; suicid«* rumours, 
347 ; nuvts (i(‘m*ral Leman 
after Li»*ii:e, .355, 356 
Epinal, 26.3, 389, 441 
Espion.'i)j:(*, (lerman, 364, 365, 

391 

Eva*»s. Sir Samu(*l, 189 
Expeditionary Force: s(^e undei* 
Hiilish Armv 

Exp«*nditnre .iml iN*V(*nu«‘, 19.7 
Eyck, Van, 404 
Eyschen, M., 312 


Fabeek, (Jem*ral von. 218 
Falketdiayn, (Jeneral von, 391, 
392 

F.ivei'eau, Vice-Admiral C. F... 
6i) 

FeiKusson, Sir Chailes, ;it Afons, 
469, 470 

Ferrei’o (historian), 290, 308 
Fez, French oeeup.-it ion in (1911), 
15 

Financial conditions,-. 168-183 ; 
loans, 181 

Fisher, Mr., 161 ' 

Foch, (ieneral, 96, 268, 270, 479 
Food; piiec's, 193, transport, 
l!'l 

F(»rmosa «*xpedition, 387 
Forstnor, Lieutenant von, 391 s 
s(‘ntene(‘ leversed in Zabem 
incident, 392 

F(n ts. (*arthen : diagram, 445*^ 
Fournit'r. Admiral, 65 
France, 37, 208 243, 388 ; flna.nr 
eial cond tio is, 168, 109-* 

fort itieat ioiiis, .442, 443, 444; 
new Cabinet, 477 
Francis Ferdinand, Archduke 
(Austria), 22, 23, 79 
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Francois, Gonoral von, 21 K 
Fi anco- Prussian Wai*, 90, • 125, 
211, 270, 281, 292, 300, 

387, 300, 390, 4 41, 493 
Fr.anco- Russian Allia’icc, 12, 85 
Fra’isocky, 202 

Frt'dcrick th<* (treat, 121, 215, 

243, 270, 401 
Frederick William I., 215 
Frederick William III., 302 
French, (.ieneral Sir .lohn, 352, 

446, 403, 46.5, 47 4, 480 ; 

l)iogra]>liical, 450, 451, 452 ; 
in Niit“ (’ampaij'n, 451 ; in 
SouUi .Africa, 451 ;appoin(ed 
(^hief of Imperial Ucm'ral 
Staff, 451 ; rectdvi'd ^n 
France, 453 ; disi>atclies 
quoted, 470, 472 ; at Mons, 
471 ; reason for Mons re- 
treat, 469 ; on (Ieneral 
.TolTrc, 479 

French Army, 122, 248, 263, 

273, 284 : after Waterlo(», 
81, 83 ; (1870), 85 ; ( 1910), 
208 ; (1914), 203 

Arlilh'ry, superiority of, 40, 
90, 395 

(\'ivalry, 94, 95 
tNjnciMit.ration, 98, 90, 102 
Conscription, 83 
Dcfeiisivt* position, 447 
German, coni])arison with, 87, 
232, 235, 205, 392 
Laws (1872 and 188!)), 81, 85 
Mohili/^ation, 31, 88, 8t), t)7, 

244, 385, 397 
Or^^anization, 84, 10(i 
U(*s(*rve, 85, 80, 87. 88 
strem,d.h, 87, 88, 89, 90 
'tactics, 93, !)4, 95 
T(M'rit orial, 85, 86, 87, 88 
Trainitl^^ !)5, ‘)6 

French Navy, 41, 61 ; Aiist liaii, 
compai’ison with, 73 : bases, 
7 1 ; German, comp.oisoM 
with, 7.3; incre.’js«*s, 71 ; 
or^ani/at ion. 65, 67, 6!); 

i<-forms, 65, 67; stiam^th, 

63, 7 1, 73. 75 

French i «*v<ilut ionai’y wars, 277, 
3!)7 

FnMich strategy, 253, 275 
l^Veiich theory, 263-27 1 
Frost, Rev. Geoi'^e, 284 
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(tali(‘ia, 2 45 
(latacre, (u-neral, 298 
Gauchet, R<*ai-- Admiral, 69 
(h*ori;e N'^^Kini', 54, 159; mes- 
sage to J )ominions, 152, 161, 
J02, 161; ,'»ckno\vl«'d}jres In- 
dian services, 167 
George Waxhhigton^ 1!0) 

German Army, 39, 57, 86, 90, 
196, 214-219, 236, 238, 240, 
251, 260, 440 ; (1870), 201- 
206, 2 42, 256 ; ( 191 4), 228 ; 
abuse of white lla;^, 335 ; 
inenicieiitiy, 336 ; advance 
to Liege, 338, 366 ; supe- 
riority of, -447 

Artillery ; largo si ‘go guns. 
236. 343, 344, 357, 457, 458, 
459 


German Army rontd. 

(\ivalry, 23 4, 368 
Cor])s in eohimns of route, 
259 

Fa sat z Reserve, 208, 213, 228 
Fr(‘nch, comparison with. 87, 
232, 23.5, 265, 392 
Generals-in-Command : list, 

218 

liiereasf's, 22. 86. 209 
I ^aiidst urm, 35, 212, 213 
Landwehr, 3.5, 211, 212, 213. 

227, 228, 230, 232 
I.aw (1913), 210, 211, 215 
Mobilization, 27. 29, 31. 224, 
229 

Organization, 33, 35, 208, 209, 
210, 226, 228, 241 ; pea<‘e. 
227 

Peace (list lihut ion of Field 
.Army (tahh*). 217 
Pr ussianizing, 33, 212 
Railway transport, 252 
R(‘serves, 211, 212 
Stivngth, 267, 208, 211. 232, 
244 

Tli(‘ory, 225, 226, 233 
'rraditions, 211 
Uhlans, 36.5, 366, 370 
G<‘rman cult lire, 401, 102, 122 
German militarism, 8. 215, 

216 

German Navy, 31, 33, 55, 61, 
78; at. Kiel and Wilhelnis- 
liav(*n. 27 
Rases, 61, 78 

Rills (1898), 57 ; (1900), 53, 

58; new, 15 
Kstimates, 57 
Iner(‘ases, 12 
Strengt h, 17, 58, 59 
(lermaii South-West Africa, 149, 

1 62 

(l4‘rman spies: see under Fs- 
]>ioiiage 

German strategy, 24.3, 2 16, 257, 
2.58, .366 

German theory, 2 41-261 
Gei’inan t.rad(‘, 196 
Germany, 26, 33, .37, 53 ; declar- 
ation of w.ir against Russia, 
France, and Relgium, 27, 
3.3; linariei.il eoiiditioii. 1!»6- 
200; invasion plans, 11.5, 
4 46 

Germ;in>, Crown Prince of, 3!)3, 
175, 477 

Ghent, 379 ; history, 402 
(iihson. Commandant (icorges : 
statement to Relgiau Com- 
mission, 4 33 
(Jirouard, Sir lV*rey, 296 
Gladstone. Mr. AV. K., 292. 29 4 
Gneiseiiaii. 201 
Goelien, 262 

(iolf./.. Marshal Viin der, 26l, 2R», 
279. 286, 392 

(lordon. General, 286, 286; ap- 
pointed Governor-(Jeneral of 
the Sudan, 286 ; death. 288 : 
avenged, 306 

Goscheii, Sir Ivlward, 24; le.aves 
Rerlin, 25 

Gough, General, 477 
Grah.'iiii, General, 287 
(iramliiiHison, (Ailoiiel de, 274 
Gr.aiidenz, 211 
Gravolotte, 2 46, 281 
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(ilVM'ee, 215 

Gn'gorovit eh. Admiral, 78 
Gr(‘iif(‘ll, Lord, 2S2, 290, 291. 292 
Grey. Sir Fdward, 23. 31, 161, 
n‘»2 ; letti'rs to Fri'iieh Am- 
bassador, 17, 19. 2 4; pro- 
posals to G(‘rmaiiy, 25 
Gri«‘rson, General: d(‘ath, 454 
Grosser t\iirfurst, 190 
Gnise, battle of, 479 
Gumbiiinen op(*rations, 516 
Gwalior. Mahar.ija of, 165 
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n.'iehm, bill fie of. .368, .369, .370 
Haig. Gi‘ii(‘r;i,l Sir Douglas, 46 4, 
465, ISO; ;i,t Moiis. 470, 47 1 ; 
m(‘n1i«ni(‘d in dispat ches, 172 
ll.-ild.'iiu*. Loi'd, 126, 28 1 
Hamilton, (iener.il H. 1. W. ; at 
.Ifoiis, 461, 165, 469 
Hamilton. Sir l.in, 275 
Hamley, Sir lOdw.ird. 280 
Hardii*. Mr. IG'ir, 283 
Hardingt*, Lord, 164 
Harris. Sir (\, 12!) 

Hartm.'iiin, General, 202 
H;iss«‘II, battle of, 368, .369 
Halls. Admiral .Anton. 80 
Havi'loclv. (((‘iK'i'al, 279 
Havri*. fort ilicat ions, 155 
Hecu-ingen, Gemu’.al von, 209 
Heligoland, 282 
I lendei’son. Colonel, 279, 289 
Henderson, Sir David. Comman- 
der of Royal FKing ('orp.s, 
17 1 

H(‘r'/.egovin.a, 3!)7 
H.‘sb;i,y(‘, .368 
IlighHner, H.M.S., 188 
Hildy.i.rd. Gener;i,l Sir H(‘nry, 280 
Hill, Sir A. Norman, 185 
I loensbro(‘clv, G(‘r.ii‘d de. 32.1 
Holienberg, Duch(‘ss of, 22 
I !(dienIoIn‘, Urinc(‘ Ki-.ift. of, 202 
Hoiiiiiigen. General von, 218 
Hoik. i.r, ,\r.i b.'M'.'ija, 166 
Holland: ni'iit ralit 3.3!) 
Hollmann, Admiral von. 57 
Jlnhntntofl : >>nnk, 188 
I lorn, Rai (m von. 21 8 
Hunter, Gener.i.l Sir Areliibald, 
2 !) 6 

Huy, destriiclion (d‘. 405 ; for 
tress, 4 1 V 

JJ glides: sunk, 188 

. 

1 

/iHfirrolor, I !)6 
Inclicape. Loi’d, 18.5 
Indian Ai-my, 159, 282 
Indian Army, N.ativa‘, 153, 155, 

157, 158, 160; Gurkhas, 

155; Sikhs, 155, 156, 15!) 
Indian Mutiny, 122, 166, 278, 

.308 

Ingenohl, Admiral von, 58 
Irislerlmrg operations, 5 Hi 
Italian Navy, comparison with 

Austrian, 79 

Daly, H, 19, .388; neutrality, 102 
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Jackson, HiKht Itori. F. IIuUi, 

IS.*? 

Jaifow, Ilcrr von, 23, 3!) 2 
JapiiiH‘K(> Navy, 7/> 

JaurAs, M,, P7 

.Irllicoc, V’ic(*-A<lmiral Sir John, 
a 3 

J<*na (’ampaijj:n, 2 tO, 272 
JolTra, (h-nrral, 'J7, 3.72, 391. 

3‘)3, 30G, 3‘M», IIG, KrJ, 1G9. 
477, 479, 480; hio^ra [Jiical, 
388 ; proclainal i<»n to Alsa- 
tjuns, 387; assijriis position 
lit IhitiKh Af'fny, 4.71, 4.7.7; 
(Ifcidos t») r<tii‘«* on tla* 
Marno, 477 

K 

Kaipnra : sunk, 188 
h'aimr Wilhrhn dcr (irossr: sunk, 
188 

I\orisrnfu\ 188 
Kasliniir, Maharaja of, lOG 
Khartum, 282 ; sirj^«*, 287, 288 
Kiel : naval hasr, Gl, 78 
Ki('l (^inal, 3(t2 
KilikolT, Frimc, 4 09 

n*lirf of, 471 

Kirchharli, (ouiaral von, 218 
Kil.cla*nrr, Karl, 147, 27.7, 307, 
387, 4.70, 4G4 ; hioKi'aphical ; 
283, 284, 28.7, 288 ; ont ors 
Itoyal Military .\cji«h*my. 
284; A(ljut;int-(o‘n<>r,'il <»f 
Fv:yplion Army, 291; (’on- 

sul-(h‘inM-ai in Fi^?yt»t., 282 ; 
in South Africa, 279, 
28(k 4.71 ; appointed Vi<‘«*- 
C'onsul at' Krzeroum in 
Asia Minor, 28G ; at. 
Su.akin, 2!)0 ; character 
skidch, 298 ; speech (pnit'^al, 
303 ; at Faanlelieri?, 303 ; 
(’oiiim.ander-in-Fhi«*f in Tmli.a 
304, 3''.7 ; appointed llritisli 
a^;cT)t. .and ('onsul-tieneral 
in F.K.vpt, 30G ; ap])ointed 
.Minister of War, 281 : mess.-i^e 
to tlie Fxpedit ion.ary Force, 
.309 ; on (leiieral I^'i'ench, 4.72 
KlucU, <Jen«*ral von, 399. 480; 
following up the llritish, 
448 ; ,*it Mons, H»9, 477 
Kiinidin J.uisi', sunk, 33 
K ron prin::rssin Crvilir, 189 
K W'ilhrhn^ 190 
Kruv;er t.<'te; 2 :r.am, 302 
Krupp,^’r''s.srs., 344 ; Krupp 

(l<Ct>V 202; Krupp'.s F.an- 
non Foundry, 201 
Kuropat.kin. 491, 1.17 

T. 

Tjac;i/.e, Ile.ar- Atlmiral, G9 
Lal.'iin^;:, (%»urd de ; issues tirsl. 
r*']>ort t>f llel^ian (\»m- 
inission, 431, 4 32 
Lamhton, Jlon. W. ; nnujt itmed 
in ilisp.itclies. 474 
lianden. capture of 3GS 
Liindrecies. 471; oper.ations, 172 
JLiUVKlois, (Jencral. 9<>, 2GG, 270 
1 jjni.stlo\vn»‘, Jjord ; on Liej;e. 378 


L.-ipeyr^re, Admiral Boue do, 
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